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Book  IX. 

t.  T^HS  ScottUh  nobles,  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the 
late  king,  called  an  assembly  of  the  states  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  regent,  in  which  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray, 
who,  daring  the  king's  life,  had  for  several  years  performed 
the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  and  who  had  been  recommended 
to  the  people  by  him  on  his  deathbed  and  in  his  last  will,  was 
appointed  with  universal  approbation  to  the  office. 

XCVIII.  David  II. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  was  delayed  till  the  24th  No- 
vember, in  the  following  year,  that  by  the  permission  of  the 
pc^e  he  might  be  anointed,  and  by  this  new  ceremony  appear 
more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scots.  The  first  act  of  the 
regent,  after  his  election,  was  to  ratify  the  peace  with  the 
English.  Next  he  bent  his  attention  to  secure  internal  tran- 
qaillit)r;  and,  in  order  to  repress  open  robbery,  he  always 
k^t  a  strong  body  of  young  men  armed  about  him,  prepared 
for  every  emergency.  Thus,  on  a  journey  to  Wigton,  in 
Galloway,  being  informed  that  the  roads  in  that  country  were 
infested  by  a  numerous  banditti,  and  travellers  plundered 
with  impunity,  he  immediately  despatched  a  detachment  of 
his  guard  in  pursuit  of  the  delinquents,  and  having  taken 
them  by  surprise,  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  the  whole. 
Against  murderers  he  was  perfectly  inexorable;  insomuch^ 
that  when  one  who  had  been  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pope's 
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pardon,  returned  as  if  completely  secure,  the  regent  ordered 
him  to  be  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed:— observing,  that 
although  the  pope  could  forgive  the  sins  of  the  soul,  it  belonged 
to  the  king  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  body.   To  check  thefts, 
which  among  other  taints  left  by  the  war,  were  still  too  fre- 
quent, he  enacted.  That  the  farmers  should  leave  the  instru- 
ments used  by  them  in  agriculture  in  the  fields;  nor  should 
they  shut  their  houses  or  folds  during  the  night;  and  that  if 
any  theft  occurred,  the  amount  of  the  loss  was  to  be  demanded 
from  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  would  be  repaid  by  the 
king,  and  the  king  reimbursed  from  the  effects  of  the  robbers 
when  apprehended.     Among  the  rest,   a  rustic,   either  too 
greedy,  or  who  thought  th^  regulation  absurd,  hidhis  farming 
implements;   and  then,   as  if  he  had  lost  them  by  stealth, 
applied  to  the  sheriff  for  indemnification,  who  ihstantly  paid 
him  their  full  value;  but,  upon  making  more  diligent  inquiry, 
when  he  found  that  the  countryman  was  the  author  of  the 
theft  himself,  he  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  and  his  goods 
Confiscated.     He  interdicted  strolling  players  and  musicians, 
under  the  severest  penalties;  and  whoever  obstructed  a  travel- 
ler, or  any  public  officer,  he  allowed  to  be  put  to  death  with 
impunity;  so  that,   when  some  time  after,  at  the  viUage  of 
Halidon,  thirty  persons  were  killed  by  the  attendants  of  a 
public  minister,    he    pronounced   the    slaughter  justifiable 
homicide. 

II.  Nor  was  the  regent  more  feared  by  the  guilty  at  lM>me 
for  his  severity,  than  he  was  formidable  to  his  enemies  abroad 
by  his  courage.  Wherefore,  the  English,  who,  after  the  death 
of  king  Robert,  eagerly  watched  every  opportunity  for  revenge^ 
when  they  perceived  they  durst  attempt  nothing  openly  during 
the  life  of  Randolph,  turned  their  attention  to  secret  fraud* 
The  speediest  method  of  removing  their  enemy  appeared  to 
be  by  poison;  and  as  a  fit  agent  for  executing  their  designs^ 
employed  a  monk  of  that  species,  who,  being  educated  iii 
idleness,  for  want  of  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  useful 
pursuits,  often  apply  a  fine  genius  to  the  acquisition  of  irAs^ 
chievous  attainments.  In  this  wretch  were  conjoined-  two 
professions,  monachism  and  medicine.  The  first  was  calcu- 
lated to  procure  him  access  to  his   victim,   and  the  other 
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enabled  him  to  perpetrate  his  yillany.  When  he  came  to 
Scotland,  he  annoimced  himself  as  skilled  in  every  branch  of 
medicine,  but  particularly  in  the  cure  of  the  stone*  He  thus 
easily  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  regent;  and  being- 
employed  to  cure  him,  he  mixed  slow  poison  with  his  me- 
dicine; then  taking  a  few  days'  provisions,  he  returned  to 
England,  as  if  to  procure  more  drugs.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  solemnly  assured  Edward  that  Randolph  would  die 
before  a  certain  day.  In  expectation  of  this,  the  king  levied 
a  great  army,  and  marched  to  the  borders;  which,  when  he 
had  reached,  hearing  that  a  large  Scottish  force  was  encamped 
not  far  distant,  he  sent  a  herald  under  pretence  of  demanding 
reparation-.. for  some  border  offence,  but  in  &ct  to  learn  who 
commanded. 

III.  Randolph  finding  his  disease  increase,  and  the  monk 
not  having  come  back  at  the  aj^ointed  time,  suspected  the 
worst:  but,  concealing  his  distemper  as  much  as  possible,  he 
received  the  messenger  seated  on  a  chair  before  his  tent, 
and  dressed  in  a  splendid  robe,  heard  his  demands,  and 
returned  an  answer,  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  health. 
The  herald,  on  his  return,  relftted  to  the  king  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard :  on  which,  after  punishing  the  monk  as  an 
impostor,  Edward  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  leaving  only  a 
guard  to  protect  the  borders  against  incursions;  and  Randolph, 
prevented  by  the  violence  of  his  disease  from  marching  farther, 
returned  homewards,  after  dismissing  his  army.  He  died  at 
Musselburgh,*  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1331, 
having  governed  the  kingdom  two  years  from  king  Robert's 

*  In  opposidon  to  the  statement  of  Randolph's  death  having  been  occa- 
sioned by  poison^  it  has  b^en  remarked^  that  as  he  was  afflicted  by  the  stone, 
it  is  more  likely  that  he  died  of  that  disorder—rperhaps  it  is — but  we  have 
positive  assertion  against  a  supposed  probability.  It  has  also  been  doubted, 
v^hether  Edward  was  privy  to  the  assassination,  because  he  was  too  far  distant 
from  the  scene.  This,  however,  is  no  aigument  against  his  being  acquainted 
with  the  attempt;  and  if  there  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  tho  English  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  it  is 
of  very  little  moment  to  attempt  vindicating  him  from  a  charge  not  half  so 
heinous ;  especially  as  bis  conduct  towards  Scotland,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  regent,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  person  who  would  have  stuck 
at  trifles,  if  he  had  had  an  end,  however  infamous,  to  attdn. 
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death.  He  was  inferior  in  bravery  and  military  akill  to  ncuMi 
of  our  Scottish  kings^  and  in  the  arts  of  peace  far  superior  to 
them  all.  He  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  both  worthy  of 
so  great  a  father.  On  the  death  of  Randolph,  Donald  earl  ci 
Marr,*  was  elected  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  styled 
him,  August  2d,  the  king  being  then  only  ten  years  old,  on 
which  day  the  alarming  news  was  received,  that  Edward 
Baliol,  on  the  31st  of  July,  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth^ 
with  a  numerous  fleet.  In  order  to  explain  his  arrival,  it  ia 
necessary  to  advert  to  some  previous  circumstances. 

IV.  After  the  decease  of  king  Robert,  Laurence  Twine,t 
one  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  received,  as  rewards  of  their 
military  services,  lands  in  Scotland,  and  who  resided  there^ 
a  man  of  an  honourable  family,  but  flagitious  habits,  expecting 
greater  license  upon  the  death  of  the  king  and  during  the 
minority,  indulged  more  freely  in  unlawful  pleasures  than 
before,  and  although  often  caught  in  adultery,  and  at  the 
same  time  admonished  by  the  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
yet  would  not  desist.  Being  at  last  excommunicated  by  the 
official,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  he,  as  if 
greatly  injnred,  waylaid  the  judge,  and  having  seized  him  bs 
he  was  going  to  Air,  kq}t  him  a  long  while  prisoner,  until» 
upon  paying  a  sum  of  money,  he  purchased  his  liberty. 
When  Twine  understood  that  James  Douglas  was  highly 
displeased  at  this  action,  and  sought  to  bring  him  to  punisb^ 
ment,  dreading  his  power,  he  fled  into  France,  and  there 
attaching  himself  to  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  John,  who  bad 
been  king  of  Scotland  for  some  years,  he  informed  him  of  the 
state  of  Scotland,  and  urged  him  not  to  lose  such  an  oppor- 

*  Donald,  earl  of  Marr,  was  nephew  to  the  late  kiog.  WhOe  a  child,  he  had 
'been  carried  into  England,  by  Edward  I.«  whqre  he  remtuued  many  yeax:^. 
No  military  service  of  his  is  known. 

f  Laurence  Twine*  He  is  called  Twynbam  LowrisoOy  in  the  AnaaJs  of 
Scotland.  Although  his  representation^  are  said  to  have  excited  Baliol,  the 
Englishmen,  whose  claims  had  not  been  satisfied,  particularly  Heary  de 
Beaumont,  who  claimed  the  earldom  of  Buchan,  in  right  of  his  wife,  oive  of 
the  heirs  of  Comyn,  and  Thomas  Lord  Wake,  who  claimed  Liddel,  may, 
perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  chief  instigators.  Beaumont 
accompanied  the  expedition. 
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tmuty  for  recovering  his  fatiier's  kingdom;  for  the  king,  said 
he,  is  but  a  boy,  surrounded  with  more  enemies,  exasperated 
against  his  father,  than  friends;  of  whom  some  have  had  their 
fathers  executed  at  Perth;  others^  exiles,  who  have  had  their 
estates  confiscated;  several  mulcted  of  a  great  part  of  their 
lands;  besides  many  .of  English  extraction,  dq)rived  of  the 
rewards  bestowed  upon  their  ancestors,  who  would  cheerfully 
become  companions  in  his  expedition.  And  there  were  at  the 
same  time,  he  added,  in  both  kingdoms,  numbers  of  desperate 
and  needy  characters,  who,  either  induced  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  or  hoping  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  law,  or 
desirous  of  any  kind  of  change,  wanted  only  a  leader  to  begin 
a  revolution^  And  now,  James  Douglas  being  killed  in  l^ain, 
and  Randolph,  through  disease,  incapable  of  acting,  there 
remained  none  to  whose  authority  the  discordant  multitude 
would  submit;  therefore,  however  small  the  force,  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  seizing  a  kingdom  prepared  and  offering  itself 
to  him,  or  to  overturn  it,  already  tottM^ing  to  its  base. 

V.  Baliolf  who  knew  that  much  of  what  Twine  told  him 
was  true,  and  having  heard  of  the  great  army  about  to  be 
led  against  Scotland  by  Edward,  ambitious  of  power  and 
desirous  of  glory,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  crafty  intriguer 
to  collect  as  many  vessels  as  he  could,  and  bear  a  part  in  the 
present  expedition.     But  ere  the  arrival  of  Baliol  in  England, 
Edward  had  dismissed  his  army.     He,  however,  by  means  of 
the  Scotti<«h  exiles,  and  the  English  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  estates  in  Scotland,  who  flocked  to  him,  raised,  not-* 
Yidthstanding,  a  considerable  army.  Some  say,  that  for  this  great 
enterprise  he  had  only  six  hundred  men,  but  this  does  not 
appear  likely;  they  are  more  probably  correct,  who  assert  that 
six  thousand  foot  soldiers  were  furnished  him  by  the  English. 
While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  news  arrived  of 
Randolph's  death,  which  inspired  all  with  a  greater  eagerness 
for  the  expedition,  and  raised  their  spirits  as  a  happy  omen. 
Wherefore,  having  set  sail,  he  arrived  at  Kinghorn  on  the 
1st  of  August,  and  disembarked  with  his  naval  forces.     The 
land   troops   were   led   by  David    Cumin,   formerly  eail  o( 
Athole,  Moubray  and  Beaumont;  and  tlie  English  auxiliaries 
by  Talbot.     At  the  report  of  the  an  ival  of  the  fleet,  Alexander 
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Seton,*  a  nobleman  who  was  accidentally  residing  in  that 
quarter,  hastened  to  oppose  them,  hoping  he  might  find  some 
convenient  opportunity  for  attacking  them  with  advantage 
during  their  disembarkation;  but  ppt  being  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  4i3trict,  on  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  he  was  cut  off,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  followers. 
Baliol,  after  resting  a  few  days  to  recover  his  men  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  voyage,  marched  directly  for  Perth,  and 
encamped  on  the  Earn,  not  fas  from  the  water  mills.  The 
regent,  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  being  stationed  beyond^ 
and  Patrick  Dunbar,  with  another  not  inferior,  on  this  side 
the  river,  about  five  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Baliol, 
although  his  army  amounted  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 
the  report  of  his  success  having  induced  many  to  join  him, 
yet,  being  placed  between  the  two  armies,  and  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  both,  judged  it 
most  expedient  to  attack  them  separately  and  unexpectedly, 
and  resolved  first  to  attempt  the  regent  Marr,  who  appeared 
the  most  likely  to  be  unprepared,  as  being  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  enemy. 

VI.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  Andrew  Murray  of  Tulli- 
bardin  as  a  guide,  who,  not  daring  openly  to  join  himself  to 
the  English,  fixed  during  the  night  a  stake  in  the  river,  at  the 
place  where  it  was  fordable,  to  point  out  the  passage  to 
Baliol's  army.  Having  approached  near  the  enemy,  under 
cover  of  the  wood  which  clothed  the  opposite  bank,  the 
invaders  learned  that  the  Scots  passed  the  night  as  if  in  time 
of  peace,  with  few  sentinels  or  outposts.  Trusting  to  this 
negligence,  they  marched  against  the  camp  in  the  utmost 
silence;  and  thinking  they  would  find  the  greatest  security  on 
the  farthest  side,  they  made  the  attack  there;  but  on  that 

*  Alexander  Seton.  Fordun  styles  him  the  son.  Some  editions  read 
Alexander  Seton  and  his  son.  After  a  long  dissertation  on  the  family  of  the 
Setons,  Lord  Hailes  arrives  at  a  conclusion  agreeing  with  the  statement  hy 
Buchanan — that  he  was  a  nobleman  who  happened  to  be  in  these  parts,  and 
about  whom  we  know  nothing  more.  Hemiiigford  says  the  earl  of  Fife 
opposed  the  landing  of  Baliol.  Fordun  does  not  mention  that  nobleman*  nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  was  there ;  he  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battla 
of  Duplin. 
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part  where  they  expected  the  greatest  negligence,  Tbomas 
Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick, 
Mordac,  earl  of  Monteith,  and  Alexander  Fraser,  kept 
watch.  These,  with  a  strong  body  of  friends,  sustained 
bravely  the  first  charge  of  the  enemy  upon  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  which  the  gush  of  the  mountain  torrent  had  made. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  noise  and 
tumult,  every  one  seizing  arms,  and  hurrying  to  the  conflict; 
and  the  crowd  rushing  forward  rashly,  without  order,  and 
without  standards,  first  threw  into  confusion  their  own 
men  who  resisted  the  assaDants;  then  the  last  ranks  impelling 
the  first,  precipitated  them  into  the  ditch,  and  falling  above 
them,  were  involved  together  in  one  common  ruin.  Many 
were  there  killed  by  the  enemy,  but  more,  both  men  and 
horses,  were  crushed  to  death,  while  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  so  much  disabled  that  they  could  neither  fight 
nor  flee. 

VII.  There  fell  of  the  Scots  about  three  thousand.*  Many 
of  those  who  escaped  fled  to  Perth;  but  being  without  arms, 
and  without  leaders,  the  city  easily  surrendered  to  the  English 
who  followed  them.  Next  day,  Dunbar,  when  he  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  the  regent's  army,  the  capture  of  Perth, 
and  was  likewise  informed  of  the  small  number  of  the  English, 
marched  straight  to  the  town,  with  the  design  of  besieging  it, 
hoping  to  destroy  the  enemy  whilst  they  were  yet  unfurnished 
with  any  supplies;  but,  on  consulting  the  chiefs,  and  a  difference 
of  opinion  arising,  the  design  was  dropped.  Ballol  having 
succeeded  so  far  beyond  his  expectation,  and  so  quickly,  now 
applied  himself  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  Scots,   either  by 

*  This  bettle  if  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Duplin. 
With  regard  to  three  of  the  noblemen  said  to  have  fallen,  there  is  considerable 
confusion.  Robert  Keith  is  not  mentioned  by  Fordun  or  the  Englibh  histo- 
rians ;  and  as  the  only  doubts  respecting  him  arise  from  hb  being  mentioned 
by  Boece,  he  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  fallen.  Boeco 
mentions  a  David  Lindsay,  of  course  Buchanan's  Alexander  is  a  different 
personage,  not  answerable  for  the  objections  urged  against  David.  The 
greatest  difficulty  lies  with  the  chief  of  the  Hays.  That  a  nobleman  of  that 
family  was  killed,  is  probably  true,  the  rest  of  the  story  appears  doubtful 
Robert  Bruce  was  a  natural  son  of  Edward  Bnice^  and  had  received  the  title 
of  earl  of  Carrick. 
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eonciliatoiy  measures,  or  to  subdue  them  by  force.  In  a  short 
time  the  concourse  of  all  ranks  to  his  cause  increased  so  much, 
that  the  present  seemed  a  proper  opportunity  for  proclaiming 
himself  king;  and  this  design  he  could  execute  more  securely, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaughter  had  fallen  up<m 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  There  were  slain  in 
battle:-— the  regent;  Robert  Keith,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  relations^and  vassals;  eighty  of  the  family  of  Lindsay, 
with  Alexander  their  chief.  The  name  of  Hay  would  hare 
been  wholly  extinct,  had  not  William,  the  head  of  the  family, 
left  his  wife  pregnant.  Thomas  Randolph,  Robert  Bruce^ 
and  Mordac,  earl  of  Monteith,  also  fell.  William  Sinclair, 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  Duncan  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  being 
taken  prisoners,  in  the  then  desperate  situation  of  aflairs  were 
forced  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

XCIX.  Edward  Baliol.* 

TiTi.  Baliol,  trusting  to  his  present  gOod  fortune,  proceeded 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Scoon,  and  was  crowned  on  the 
26th  August,  1332.  Although  the  power  of  David  Bruce  was 
grievously  wounded  by  this  blow,  yet  his  adherents  were  far 
from  being  disheartened  by  the  adverse  state  of  his  affairs; 
and  in  order  to  place  him,  during  his  minority,  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  they  sent  him,  along  with  his  wife,  to  his 
father's  friend,  Philip,  king  of  France,  while  they  prepared 
themselves  for  every  accident — either  to  fall  honourably  in 
battle,  or  to  restore  their  country  to  its  ancient  eminence. 
Their  first  step  was  to  appoint  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  sister's 
Ikon  of  Robert  Bruce,  regent,  in  the  room  of  Donald;  and 
next  they  sent  messengers  every  where,  partly  to  confirm  their 
old  friends,  and  partly  to  rouse  the  indolent  to  avenge  their 
present  wrongs.  The  first  who  took  up  arms,  were  Robert 
Keith,  and  James  and  Simon  Fraser,  sufferers  by  the  recent 
misfortune,  their  fathers  and  relations  having  been  killed  at 
Duplin.  They  besieged  Perth  abont  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
and  though  the  siege  lasted  longer  than  they  expected,  yet 
they  took  it  after  three  months.  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  who 
held  the  town  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  with  his  wife  and  child- 
ren, were  sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Kiidrmnmie,  in  Marr, 
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Andrew  Murray,  of  TuUibardin,  who  had  pointed  out  the 
fords  of  the  river  Earn  to  the  English,  was  put  to  death. 
The  Book  of  Paisley  affirms,  that  the  walls  of  the  town 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  which  appears  to  me  more 
likely,  than  what  others  write,  that  it  was  kept  and  garrisoned, 
especially  during  a  time  when  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
faithful  adherents  and  of  military  men. 

IX.  Nearly  about  the  same  tiipe,  Baliol  was  engaged  in 
Annandale,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
neighbouring  counties,  whom  such  a  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances had  so  astonished,  that  even  Alexander  Bruce,*  lord 
of  Carrick  and  Galloway,  despairing  of  his  kinsman  David*s 
fortune,  submitted  to  him.  This  flow  of  prosperity  produced 
in  Baliol  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  that  contempt  pro- 
duced negligence,  which,  when  the  regent  understood  by 
means  of  his  spies,  he  sent  thither  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
brother  of  James  who  fell  in  Spain,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
favourable  opportunity  which  might  occur.  He,  having  along 
with  him  William  Douglas,  lord  of  Liddisdale,f  John,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Randolph,  and  l^mcm  Eraser,  with  a  thousand 
horse,  came  to  Moffat.  Thence,  after  exploring  the  country 
all  around,  he  advanced  upon  Baliol  by  a  night  n;iarch,  and 
attacking  him  while  asleep,  he  struck  his  army  with  such 
astonishment  and  terror,  that  in  the  confusion  and  alarm,  he 
himself  fled  almost  naked,  upon  horseback,  without  either 
saddle  or  bridle.  In  this  afiray,  a'great  many  of  his  particular 
friends  were  slain.  Alexander  Bruce  was  taken,  but  pardoned 
at  the  request  of  his  relation  John  Randolph.  Henry  Baliol, 
on  that  occasion,  obtained  great  praise  for  his  courage  from 
both  parties;  for,  in  the  disorderly  flight,  while  defendmg  his 
men  from  their  pursuers,  he  wounded  many  of  the  enemy, 
kiUed  several,  and  at  last  died  bravely  fighting.  There  {ell, 
besides,  John  Moubray,  Walter  Cumin,  and  Richard  Kirby, 


*  Alexander  Bnice»  a  natural  son  of  Edward  Bruce,  and  brother  to 
Robert,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Duplin. 

f  Sir  William  Douglas,  better  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of 
the  knight  of  Liddisdale. 

you  II.     .  B 
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distinguished  ckiefs  of  die  English  &ction.     This  exploit  was 
performed  on  the  25th  December,  A.  D.  1332. 

X.  The  Brucean  party  being  somewhat  elevated  by  these 
successes,  frequent  consultations  were  held  with  Andrew 
Moray,  the  regent,  respecting  the  state  of  the  realm,  for  they 
all  believed  that  Baliol  did  not  seek  the  kingdom  for  himself 
but  for  the  king  of  England,  by  whose  orders  he  acted. 
Wherefore,  considering  Edward  as  their  real  enemy,  they 
pressed,  with  their  utmost  diligence,  their  preparations  against 
this  more  powerful  adversary.  They  fortified  Berwick  by  a 
strong  garrison,  as  they  thought  the  English  would  commence 
the  war  by  an  attack  upon  it,  and  appointed  Alexander  Seton^ 
an  illustrious  knight,  comipander  of  the  town,  and  Patrick 
Dunbar,  governor  of  the  castle  and  surrounding  district 
William  Douglas,  lord  of  Liddisdale,  who  possessed  thfi 
highest  reputation  for  bravery  and  prudence,  was  sent  to 
protect  the  western  borders  of  Annandale.  Andrew  Moray 
marched  to  Roxburgh,  where  Baliol  then  was.  Having  thus 
arranged  the  command  at  home,  John  Randolph  was  sent  to 
France,  to  visit  king  David,  and,  also,  to  inforii^  Philip  of  the 
precise  state  of  the  country,  and  request  from  him  some 
assistance ,  against  the  common  enemy,  Moray,  who  had 
gone  to  Roxburgh,  having  defeated  Baliol  in  a  sharp  contest 
at  a  bridge  beyond  the  city,  while  he  pursued  the  Englisii, 
who  were  retreating  by  the  bridge  back  into  the  town,  bein^ 
cut  off  from  his  own  forces,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thus  lost 
a  victory  which  he  had  already  gained.  At  the  same  time, 
if\  the  opposite  quarter,  William  Douglas  of  Liddisdale,  in 
ap  ^gagement  with  the  English,  was  wounded,  and  fell  into 
the^ands  of  the  enemy;  which  disaster  so  dispiri|;ed  his  men^ 
th^  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  put  to  flight. 

These  inconstant  freaks  of  fortune  again  tore  Scotland 
mt#  two  factions,  according  .as  love,  hatred,  h'bpe,  fear,  or 
private  interest,  prevailed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of 
England,  thinking  that  these  dissensions  afforded  him  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  seizing  that  kingdom,  received 
Baliol,  now  too  weak  to  protect  himself,  into  favour,  and 
exacted  from  him  an  oath  of  fealty ;  then,  without  regarding 
his  aflSnity  to  Bruce,  the  sacredness  of  a  treaty,  or  the  sanctity 

19 
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of  an  oath,  that  he  might  indulge  his  immoderate  ambition, 
he  at  once  declared,  and  made  war  upon  the  Scots,  destitute 
of  a  king,  and  distracted  among  themselves.  But  that  thi^ 
outrage  might  seem  to  have  a  shew  of  justice,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  demand  Berwick,  which  town  his  father  and 
grantfifather  had  possessed  for  many  years,  and  he  himself 
immediately  followed  witfi  his  army.  To  his  ambassadors  it 
waa  replied,  that  Berwick  had  always  belonged  to  the  Scots,, 
tin  Edward,  his  grandfather,  had  seized  it  by  the  foulest 
injustice;  and  that  when  Robert  Bruce,  their  last  king,  had 
recovered  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  he  likewise  reconquered 
fliai  t6wn  from  Edward — the  father  of  him  who  now  asked  it 
to  be  returned^^and  restored  its  ancient  form  of  government. 
Nor  was  it  long  since  the  present  Edward  himself,  by  a  solemn 
act  of  his  parliament,  renounced  all  right  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  had  ever  said  they  possessed,  either  over  the  whole' 
of  Scotland,  or  any  single  town'  or  place;  since  which  time 
they  were  not  conscious  of  having  violated  the  treaty  to  which 
they  had  sacredly  sworn,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
ttsatrimonidl  alliance,  although,  within  a  few  years,  they  had 
been  twice  assatilted  by  secret  fraud  and  open  violence.  In 
^se  circnmstances,  they  besought  the  ambassadors  to  enforce 
upon  the  mind  of  the  English  monarch,  a  respect  for  equity, 
and  the  impropriety  of  his  taking  advantage  of  the  times  to 
endeavour  to  rob  an  absent  king — harmless  by  his  years,  and 
the  husband  of  his  sister;  that  they,  on  their  part,  would 
refuse  no  terms  of  accommodation,  if  they  were  honourable; 
but  if  he  attempted  any  unjust  violence,  they,  in  defence  of  the 
guardianship  of  ihe  king  committed  to  them,  would  rather  die 
an  honourable  death,  than  consent  to  any  peace  disgraceful  to 
themselves  and  to  the  kingdom. 

XII.  This  answer  being  returned  by  the  Scottish  council, 
the  king  of  England,  who  sought  not  peace  but  victory, 
commenced  the  siege  of  Berwick  by  sea  and  land,  with  a 
pbwerful '  army  of  his  own  siibjects,  increased  likewise  by 
foreign  auxiliaries;  nor  did  he  omit  any  thing  which  might 
contribute  to  the  capture  of  the  city;  and  trusting  to  his 
numbers,  he  gave  the  besieged  no  respite,  never  intermitting 
his  attacks  by  day  nor  night.    Nor  did  the  besieged  on  thdr 
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part  less  fiercely  annoy  him  by  their  incessant  sallies.  They 
burned  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  lying  in  the  river, 
by  throwing  firebrands  among  them;  in  which  achieyement, 
William  Seton,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  governor's,  an 
uncommonly .  brave  youth,  and  much  lamented,  perished, 
while  endeavouring  to  leap  on  board  an  English  vessel ;  his 
own  ship  being  driven  too  far  back  by  the  force  of  the  waves, 
he  fell  into  the  sea,  and  in  such  confusion  it  was  impossible  to 
assist  him.  Another  son  of  Alexander's,  but  born  in  wedlock, 
in  one  of  the  sallies,  pushing  forward  with  too  much  oagemess, 
was  separated  from  his  associates,  and  taken  by  the  English. 
But  when  the  siege,  which  began  on  the  13th  of  April,  had 
now  lasted  three  months,  and  the  besieged,  besides  their 
fatigue  and  watching,  beginning  to  be  in  want  of  provisions, 
appeared  incapable  of  longer  resisting  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  agreed  with  the  English  that,  unless  they  were 
relieved  by  the  30th  July,  they  would  surrender  the  city  to 
them,  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  being  given  as  an 
hostage. 

XIII.  Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  at 
Berwick,  the  Scottbh  parliament  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
the  state  of  the  nation;  and  the  regent  being  taken  at  Rox- 
burgh, that  they  might  not  be  without  a  leader,  they  chose 
Archibald  Douglas,  *  as  their  chief,  and  determined  that  he 
should  have  an  army  to  march  into  England,  and  waste  the 
neighbouring  districts,  in  order  to  draw  away  the  king  from 
the  siege.  According  to  this  determination  Douglas  proceeded 
for  England;  but  heai'ing  of  the  agreement  of  Alexander,  he 
altered  his  design,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  more  prudent 
counsels  of  the  wisest  of  his  officers,  marched  directly  towards 
the  English,  and  on  St.  Magdalen's  eve  was  descried  both 
by  friends  and  enemies.  The  king  of  England,  although 
the  day  had  not  arrived  for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  when 
he  saw  the  Scottish  forces  ko  near,  sent  a  herald  to  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  who  announced  to  him,  that 
unless  he  immediately  delivered  up  the  place,  he  would  put 

*  Archibald  Douglas,  commonly  called  Tyneman—Tiny  man,  the  nnall  or 
slender  man,  from  bis  diudnutive  appearance. 
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his  son  to  death.  In  vain  did  the  governor  contend  that  the 
day  for  surrendering  the  city  had  not  arrived;  in  vain  did  he 
appeal  to  Edward's  pledged  faith;  for  while  affection,  tender- 
ness, anxiety,  and  his  duty  to  his  country,  variously  agitated 
his  paternal  bosom,  the  king  of  England,  thinking  he  would  be 
moved  were  the  terrible  object  brought  nearer,  ^ordered  a 
gallows  to  be  erected  on  a  situation  where  it  could  be  easily 
seen  from  the  town,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  governor,  the  one 
a  hostage,  the  other  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  be  brought  thither 
for  execution.  At  this  dreadfully  distressing  spectacle,  when 
the  mind  of  the  father  wavered,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  the 
youths,  a  woman  of  masculine  fortitude,  by  various  arguments 
encouraged  and  strengthened  his  resolution.  She  placed 
before  him  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  his  love  to  his  country, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  most  noble  family*  She  reminded  him 
that  they  had  other  children  still  remaining,  i\either  did  his 
age  or  her  own  preclude  the  hope  of  having  more;  and  these, 
although  now  they  should  escape,  yet,  in  a  short  time  either  a 
fortuitous  death,  or,  at  best,  old  age,  would  sweep  them  away; 
but  if  any  spot  should  stain  the  family  of  Seton,  it  would 
remain  for  ever,  and  the  infamy  would  attach  to  their  innocent 
descendants;  that  she  had  often  heard  praised,  in  the  speeches 
of  the  wise,  those  who  had  devoted  tliemselvcs  and  their 
children  as  victims  for  the  safety  of  their  country;  but  he,  if 
he  delivered  up  the  city  intrusted  to  him,  would  betray  his 
country,  without  securing  the  safety  of  his  children;  for  how 
could  he  hope,  that  a  tyrant,  who  now  violated  his  faith, 
would  afterwards  observe  his  promises?  She  therefore  en- 
treated him  not  to  purchase  an  uncertain,  and,  even  if  pro- 
cured, a  momentary  advantage,  by  certain  and  perpetual 
disgrace.  When  she  had,  by  such  reasoning,  in  some  measure 
tranquillized  the  mind  of  her  husband,  lest  he  might  not  be 
able  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the  detestable  execution,  she  led 
him  to  another  quarter  of  the  city,  from  whence  it  could  not 
be  observed.* 

XIV.  The  king  of  England,  after  this  execution,  which  was 
disapproved  of  even  by  some  of  his  own  army,  removed  his 

*  For  remarks  on  the  siege,  vide  note  Book  iv.  cap.  l. 
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cAttip  to  Halidon'  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  and 
thete  awaited  the  ememy.  Douglas,  'whom  the  advice  of  his 
experienced  officer^  could  not  persuade  before  to  draw  off  th6 
bedegers  upon  himself  by  ravaging  the  English  lands,  now 
burning  with  rage,  and  afraid  lest,  i^  after  so  infamous  a 
transactioti,  perpetrated  almost  before  his  eyes,  he  should 
retire  without  a  battle,  it  would  appear  that  he  dreaded  the 
enemy,  determin^sd  to  fight,  and  marched  straight  towards 
them.  When  his  army  had  stood  for  a  considerable  tim6 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  king  of  England  still 
remained  in  his  station  on  the  height,  nor  would  descend  into 
the  plain,  Douglas  led  out  ail  the  Scottish  army  against  them 
on  the  hill.  This  rash  proceeding  produced  its  natural 
consequences;  for  while  they  were  struggling  hard,  to  get  up 
the  acclivity,  the  enemy  annoyed  them  dreadfully,  by  rolling 
down  huge  rocks,  and  by  a  furious  discharge  of  arrows, 
before  they  could  come  to  close  fighting;  and  when  they  did 
approach,  their  opponents  rushed  upon  them  in  such  compact 
bodies,  that  they  precipitated  them  headlong  to  destruction. 
There  \^ere  upwards  of  ten  thousand  killed;  some  say  that 
fourteen  thousand  fell.  Almost  all  the  nobles  who  had  escaped 
at  the  unhappy  battle  of  Duplin  perish^,  among  whom  were' 
Archibald,  the  general,  James,  John,  and  Allan  Stuart,  uncles 
df  Robert  who  reigned  next  after  the  Bruces,  Hugh,  earl  of 
Ross,  Kenneth,  earl  of  Sutherland,  Alexander  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick,  Andrew,  James,  and  Simon  Eraser,  brothers. 
This  slaughter  of  the  Scots  happened  on  St.  Magdalen's  day, 
A.  D.  1333. 

XV.  After  this  battle,  all  hope  of  relief  being  cut  off, 
Alexander  Seton  surrendered  the  city,  and  Patrick  Dunbar 
the  castle  of  Berwick,  to  Edward,  on  condition  of  having 
all  their  property  preserved.  Both  were  obliged  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  king  of  England;  and  Dunbar,  in  addition, 
was  ordered  to  rebuild  immediately,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  he  had  destroyed  that  it  might 
not  afford  a  strong  hold  for  the  English.  Edward  hstving 
rismained  a  few  days,  committed  the  charge  of  the  city, 
and  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  Baliol,  and 
retired  to  his  own  kingdom,  leaving  Richard  Talbot,  a  man 
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of  high  rank  psxd  prudence,  in  Sootlaiiid,  wHh  .a  few  troops,  to 
^sist  Baliol  in  subduing  the  rest  jo£  the  couotrj.  Nor  did 
that  seem  |i  very  difficult  task,  abpost  all  the  nobi^ty  being 
extinct;  and  of  those  who  remained  some  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  while  the  others  retired  to  fortified  or  uninhabited 
places.  But  a  few  garrisons  still  held  out  for  David.  On  this 
side  the  Forth,  an  island  in  a  lake,  whence  the  river  I>oon 
flows,  scarcely  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  a  moderate  castle^ 
and  Dunbarton.  On  the  other  8i4e  the  Forth,  a  castle  situated 
in  Loch  Leven,  likewise  Kildrumray  and  Urqubart* 

XVI.  Next  year  ambassadors  came  from  the  pope  and 
Philip  king  of  France,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
lyings  of  Britain.  But  the  king  of  England,  elated  by  the 
uninterrupted  course  of  his  prosperity,  refused  even  to  admit 
them  into  his  presence,  for  he  thought  the  spirits  and  strength 
of  the  Scots  were  so  broken,  that  they  neither  would  dare, 
nor  were  able,  to  rebel  again.  From  a  very  trifling  occasion, 
however,  and  whence  it  was  least  expected,  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  English  themselves  at  Perth,  which  changed  the 
greatest  tranquillity  into  the  most  grievous  war.  John 
Moubray  had  possessed  lands  in  Scotland,  which  were  given 
to  his  ancestors  by  Edward  I.,  then  lost  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times,  and  again  recovered  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
j^alioL  He  dying  without  male  heirs,  Alexander  their  uncle 
commenced  a  lawsuit  against  his  brother's  daughters  for  the 
estates.  Henry  Beaumont,  who  had  married  one  of  the 
daughters,  as  also  Richard  Talbot  and  David  Cumin,  chiefs 
of  the  English  faction,  favoured  the  cause  of  the  ladies. 
Baliol  countenanced  the  claim  of  Alexander,  and,  in  the 
auit,  adjudged  the  lands  to  him,  which  so  irritated  his 
opponents  that  they  openly  complained  of  the  decision,  and 
when  their  complaints  did  not  seem  to  receive  due  attention, 
they  retired  from  the  court,  each  to  his  own  estate.  Talbot, 
whilst  he  was  going  to  England,  was  seized  and  carried 
prisoner  to  Dunbarton*  JBeamnont  garrisoned  Dundarg,  a 
strong  castle  in  Buchan,  and  took  possession  not  only  of  the 
land  in  dispute,  but  also  of  all  the  neighbouring  country. 
Cumin  went  to  A  thole,  and  fortifying  some  advantageously 
situated  places,  prepared  himself  U>  resint  yiolenpe,   if  any 
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were  attenqpted.  Baliol  dreading  the  effects  of  a  conspir* 
acy  of  sach  powerful  men,  reversed  the  sentence,  gave 
Beanmont  the  disputed  lands,  and  reconciled  Cumin,  by 
bestowing  on  him  many  valuable  estates  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Stuart,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  Alexander 
de  Moubray,  enraged  at  this  affront,  joined  himself  with 
Andrew  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  who  had  lately  ransomed 
himself  from  the  English  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  These 
different  transactions,  which  took  place  at  various  times,  I 
have  joined  together,  that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  course  ^ 
my  history. 

XVII.  In  the  meantime,  Baliol,  in  another  quarter,  took  or 
destroyed  all  the  fields  around  Renfrew;  and  having  settled 
every  thing  there  according  to  his  wish,  he  sailed  for  the  island 
of  Bute,  and  fortified  Rothsay  castle,  of  which  he  made  Allan 
Lisle  goirernor,  whom  be  had  before  made  lord  justice  general. 
He  eagerly  pursued  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce 
by  his  daughter,  to  put  him  to  death;  but  he,  by  theassbtance 
of  William  Hiiish,  and  John  Gilbert,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  the 
opposite  continent,  where  horses  were  waiting  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunbarton,  to  Malcolm  Fleming,  the  governor  of 
the  caslle.  Baliol,  when  he  had  arranged  affairs  in  Bute^ 
crossed  over  to  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  took  Denoon 
castle  in  Cowal,  which  struck  such  terror  into  the  nobility  in 
the  vicinity  that  they  almost  all  submitted  to  him. 

XVIII.  Returned  from  thence,  next  spring  he  besieged  the 
castle  of  Loch  Leven;  but  the  siege  appearing  to  proceed 
slowly,  he  left  John  Stirling,  a  powerful  knight  of  his  party, 
to  whom  he  joined  Michael  Arnot,  David  Wemyss,  and 
Richard  Melvin,  to  prosecute  it.  They,  after  having  built  a 
fort  opposite,  where  the  passage  was  shortest,  and  vainly  tried 
every  method  to  take  the  castle  by  force,  as  it  was  vigorously 
defended  by  Allan  Wepont,  and  James  Lambine,  citizens  of  St. 
Andrews,  attempted  to  overflow  it  by  shutting  up  the  outlet  of 
the  river  Leven,  which  flows  from  the  loch  through  a  narrow 
strait  worn  in  the  rock.  At  this  place  they  endeavoured  to 
erect  a  mound  with  turf  and  stones  to  obstruct  the  passage ; 
but  the  work  proceeded  slowly,  for  the  summer  being  hot,  the 
torrents  which  flowed  into  the  lake  were  almost  dry,  and  the 
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extended  surface  of  the  waters  recdTed  but  a  small  increase; 
in  this  manner  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  month  of  July, 
la  which  occurs  the  festival  of  St.  Margaret,  a  holiday  kept  in 
honour  of  a  former  queen  of  Scotland,  on  which  day  a  fair 
was  wont  to  be  held  in  Dimfermline,  where  the  body  of  the 
saint  is  buried.  On  this  day  John  Stirling  with  &  great  part 
c^  his  men  went  thither,  some  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise^ 
and  some  for  the  purpose  of  religion,  leaving  the  camp  with 
a  small  guard  at  the  mound,  £fxr  diey  dreaded  no  enemy, 
koowing  that  except  the  few  shut  up  in  the  castle,  none  of  the 
adverse  faction  were  in  the  nei^bourhood.  The  besieged, 
when  they  ascertained  the  absence  of  Stirling  by  the  silence  of 
the  camp,  having  placed  on  board  small  vessels  the  engines 
they  had  previously  prepared  for  perforating  the  embankment, 
proceeded  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  when  the  guards 
were  asleep,  and  bored  it  through  in  several  places  at  once. 
The  water,  having  thus  found  some  small  openmgs,  at  first 
flowed  gently;  but  by  degrees  widening  passages  for  itself,  at 
last  rushed  with  such  violence,  that  overwhelming  whatever 
was  opposed  to  it,  it  inundated  the  whole  plain,  and  swept 
tents,  huts,  some  half  sleeping  soldiers,  and  their  baggage, 
with  a  tremendous  noise  into  the  sea.  They  who  were  in  the 
vessds,  then  landing,  rushed  upon  the  astonished  besiegers 
with  loud  shouts,  and  increased  the  unexpected  tumult;  at 
which  the  whole  were  seized  with  such  terror,  that  no  one 
thinking  of  any  thing  but  safety,  1^  all  to  the  enemy,  and 
fled  in  every  direction.  Allan  then,  at  his  leisure,  carried 
into  the  castle  from  the  camp,  not  only  spoil,  but  provisions 
suflicient  for  a  long  siege.  In  another  sally  upon  the  guards 
who  were  in  Kinross,  he  was  equally  successful,  and  the  fort 
being  taken  and  demolished,  the  siege  was  raised.* 

*  Ruddinian,  in  a  note  on  Uiis  passage,  fuppows  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
date,  and  that  the  siege  must  have  taken  pbce  in  some  other  jear  than  1535, 
because  the  feast  of  the  transktlon  of  St.  Margaret  was  celebrated  at  Du&o 
fermline  on  the  1 9th  June,  and  there  was  a  truce,  he  all^es^  from  the  4th 
April  to  the  24th  June  1355;  to  prove  which,  he  refers  to  an  instrument  in 
Foedera,  torn.  iv.  p.  640 ;  but  that  instniment  only  shews  that  proposals  had 
been  made  for  a  trace,  not  that  a  truce  had  been  concluded.  Hailes'  Amu 
voL  iL  p.  318. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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XI2L  During  these  transactions  in  Fife,  the  English  entered 
Scotland  with  powerful  armaments  both  by  sea  and  lahd« 
The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Forth ;  but  the  admiral's  vessel  being 
driven  on  the  rocks  in  a  storm,  and  the  rest  much  shattered, 
they  returned  home  with  more  damage  than  plunder.  The 
army  penetrated  to  Glasgow:  there  the  king  of  England  called 
a  convention  of  the  nobles  of  his  faction,  when  having  under- 
stood that  the  opposite  party  had  neither  leader  nor  army^ 
and  that  his  presence  would  be  no  longer  necessary,  he 
returned  to  England,  carrying  Baliol-*in  whose  disposition 
he  did  not  altogether  confide— along  with  him,  and  leaving 
David  Cumin,  earl  of  Athole,  to  command  in  Scotland* 
Cumin  immediately  seized  all  the  extensive  possessions  of 
the  StuartSj  which  comprehended  Bute,  Arran  and  Renfrew, 
the  whole  of  Kyle,  and  part  of  Cunninghamc:  he  confirmed 
Allan  Lisle  in  the  chief  justiceship  of  Bute,  which  some  call 
sheri£F,  others  lord  lieutenant,  and  ordered  the  adjacent 
countries  to  obey  him.  He  himself  marched  into  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  reduced  Buchan  and  Moray;  but 
although  he  had  increased  his  possessions  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  private  station,  yet  he  framed  all  his  charters,  and 
whatever  public  orders  he  issued,  in  the  united  names  of 
Edward  king  of  England  and  Baliol.  At  that  time,  although 
no  person  in  Scotland,  except  boys  in  sport,  durst  acknowledge 
Bruce  as  king,  yet  Robert  Stuart,  who  then  lurked  in  Dun»^ 
barton,  thinking  something  might  be  attempted,  in  the  absence 
of  Cumin,  acquainted  the  Campbells,  a  powerful  family  in 
Argyleshire,  with  his  design;  and  Colin,*  their  chief,  having 
collected  about  four  hundred  men,  met  him  at  Denoon  castle, 
in  Cowal,  which  he  immediately  seized^  At  the  report  of 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  Bute,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
sound,  rose  simultaneously,  and  hastened  to  meet  their  former 
lords.  Allan  Lisle,  in  order  to  arrest  their  progress,  pro* 
ceeded,  with  what  force  he  could  muster,  to  meet  them. 
The  crowd,  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  who  had  assembled 
rather  from  the*  impulse  of  the  moment  than  from  any  con«^ 

*  Colin  Campliell.    Fordun  calls  him  Dougal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  lib» 
xiii.  €»p.  29. 
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certed  plan,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  to  the  nearest 
hill;  there,  having  found  a  great  quantity  of  stones,  they 
overwhelmed,  as  with  a  shower  of  hail,  the  soldiers,  who 
despising  them,  had  advanced  rashly  to  attack  their  position. 
The  greater  part  were  wounded  before  they  could  come  to 
a  close  engagement;  and  were  so  hardly  pressed  in  their 
retreat,  that  Lisle,  with  the  bravest  of  his  troops,  were  killed, 
and  John  Gilbert,  governor  of  Bute  castle,  taken  prisoner. 
The  Islanders  armed  a  number  of  themselves  with  the  spoil  of 
the  slain,  and  this  not  bloodless  victory  was  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  the  castle. 

XX.  At  the  report  of  these  successes,  Thomas  Bruce,  earl  of 
Carrick,  with  his  partisans  from  Kyle  and  Cunninghame,  also 
William  Carruder,  of  Annandale,  who  had  always  refused 
subjection  to  the  English,  accompanied  by  his  friends  and 
relations,  leaving  their  lurking  places,  hastened  to  Stuart; 
John  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray  too,  lately  returned  from 
France,  brought  the  hopes  of  external  assistance.  Upon  this, 
the  royalists,  encouraged  to  attempt  greater  enterprises,  having 
collected  an  army,  and  their  efforts  being  seconded  by  Godfrey 
Ross,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  they  in  a  short  time  drew  over  the  whole 
of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunninghame  to  the  party  of  the  Stu- 
arts; the  inhabitants  of  Renfrewshire  likewise  cheerfrilly  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  chiefs.  The  vassals  of  Andrew  Moray 
following  their  example,  the  rest  of  the  men  of  Clydesdale, 
some  willingly,  and  some  by  constraint,  joined  that  interest. 
Their  confidence  being  increased  by  such  auspicious  begin- 
nings, that  there  might  be  some  resemblance  of  a  government, 
they  assembled  the  principal  men  of  their  party,  and  chose  as 
regents,  Robert  Stuart,  who,  although  a  youth,  yet  in  these 
unsettled  rambling  expeditions,  had  given  proof  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  and  John  Randolph,  worthy  of  his 
illustrious  father  and  brother.  The  latter,  being  sent  with  a 
strong  force  to  the  north  country,  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
tired  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  English,  received  him  with 
open  arms;  and  David  Cumin,  terrified  at  the  sudden  revolu- 
tion, fled  to  Lochaber,  where  Randolph  pursued  him,  and 
having  shut  him  up  in  a  narrow  comer,  and  surrounded  him, 
he  was  compelled  by  want  to  surrender.     After  having  obliged 
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him  to^  swear  fealty  to  Bruce,  Randolph  dismissed  him;  and 
SO  much  confidence  had  he  in  his  promises,  that  he  left  him 
his  aeputy  at  his  departure,  nor  was  Cumin  deficient  in  his 
pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  Brucean  cause 

XXI.  Randolph,  on  his  return  to  Lothian,  joined  himself 
to  his  old  friend,  William  Douglas,  who,  lately  come  back 
from  England,  had  avenged  his  long  melancholy  imprisoiw- 
ment  by  the  immense  slaughter  he  inflicted  on  his  enemies. 
Andrew  Moray,  who  had  been  taken  at  Roxburgh,  had  also 
returned.  There  being  now  a  sufficient  number  of  nobles, 
the  regents  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Perth,*  on  the 
first  of  April;  but,  after  they  had  assembled,  nothing  could 
be  efiected,  on  account  of  a  violent  quarrel  between  WOliam 
Douglas  and  David  Cumin,  the  alleged  ground  of  which  was, 
that  the  intrigues  of  Cumin  had  caused  Douglas  to  be  so  long 
detained  by  the  English.  Stuart  favoured  Cumin,  but  almost 
all  the  rest  supported  Douglas.  Cumin  alleged  these  diffe- 
rences as  the  reason  why  he  came  with  a  num.erous  retinue  to 
the  assembly,  for  he  had  brought  so  many  of  his  friends  and 
vassals,  that  he  appeared  formidable  to  all  the  rest;  and  his 
fickle  temper,  ambitious  disposition,  together  with  certain 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  English,  with  whom  it  was 
generally  believed  he  would  join,  increased  their  suspicions; 
nor  indeed,  was  it  long  after,  that  the  king  of  England  invaded 
Scotland  with  a  large  force  both  by  sea  and  land,  bringing 
Baliol  with  him.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  vessels,  entered  the  Forth,  while  he  in  person  marched 
forward  with  the  army  to  Perth,  wasting  the  country  on  every 
sidje,  and  there  waited  for  Cumin. 

XXII.  Randolph,  in  the  meantime,  went  to  John,  governor 
of  the  JEhudas;  but  not  being  able  to  induce  him  to  join  his 
party,  was  content,  in  these  troublous  times,  to  conclude  a 
truce  for  some  months.  On  his  returning  from  the  Islands 
he  found  Robert,  the  other  regent,  dangerously  ill.  In  this 
distracting  situation,  the  whole  burden  of  the  state  devolving 

*  Fordun  lays  thli  parliament  met  at  Darretcy,  Iknrty,  near  Cupaf,  hk 
Fife,  and  dirough  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  David,  earl  of  Athole,  the&r 
proceediagi  only  expoied  them  to  contempt,  lib.  xiu.  chai>.  34. 
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Upon  htm,  when  he  found  he  durst  not  meet  the  English  hi  a 
general  engagement,  he  divided  his  forces,  that  he  might 
harass  them  in  detached  parties*  Having  heard  that  a  strong 
body  of  Flemings  were  marching  through  England  to  join 
Edward,  be  hastened  to  the  borders.  On  his  march  he  was 
met  by  Patrick,  eari  of  March,  William  Douglas  of  Liddis- 
dale,  and  Alexander  Ramsay,  esteemed  the  first  soldier  of  the 
age;  and  having  joined  his  forces  with  theirs,  waited  for  the 
Ilemlngs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  As  soon  as 
they  approached  he  attacked  them,  and  after  a  furious  conflict,  * 
the  Flemings  being  vanquished,  fled  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
where  there  was  a  castle  in  ruins;  and  next  day,  compelled 
by  want,  they  surrendered  on  condition  only  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  Randolph,  as  a  mark  of  regard  to  Philip 
Vallois,  said  to  be  his  particular  friend,  not  only  dismissed 
them  safe,  and  supplied  them  with  provisions,  but  himself 
undertook  to  escort  them  back.  In  this  march,  having  fallen 
into  an  ambush  laid  by  the  partisans  of  the  English  faction, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Edward,  who  then  be- 
sieged Perth.  About  the  same  time,  David  Cumin,  all  whose 
movements  depended  upon  the  turn  of  fortune,  rejoicing  in 
the  calamity  of  his  enemy,  came  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
promised  him  that  he  would  in  a  short  time  drive  the  whole 
of  Bruce's  adherents  out  of  the  kingdom;  nor  was  he  tardy  in 
performing  what  he  had  promised.  Perth  having  surrender- 
ed, and  the  walls  being  demolished,  Edward  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  England,  as  he  was-  so  wretchedly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions; for  the  Scots,  at  his  approach,  had  driven  their  flocks 
to  the  mountains,  and  conveyed  every  other  moveable  away 
to  a  distance,  or  to  some  fortified  place,  destroying  what  they 
could  not  remove.  Nor  did  his  fleet,  to  which  he  had  trusted 
for  supplies,  much  avail  him;  for  having,  at  their  first  en- 
trance into  the  Frith,  plundered  the  monastery  of  Inchcolm 
shortly  after,  while  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  a  furious  stom. 

*  This  action  took  place  in  the  Borough'tnoor.  In  the  engagement  Ridiard 
Shaw»  a  Scottish  esquire,  was  singled  out  by  a  combatant  in  the  Flemish  army ; 
they  rushed  to  the  fight,  and  both  fell  transfixed  with  mutual  wounds.  On  the 
Fleming's  body  being  stripped  of  its  armour,  the  brave  stranger  was  discovered 
to  be  a  woman  I 
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arose,  which  occasioned  great  devastation  among  them.  Part 
pf  the  vessels  with  difficulty  reached  the  neighbouring  but 
)>arren  island  of  Idchkeith,  and  others  were  driven  to  a  greater 
distance  by  the  violence  of  the  winds.  They,  therefore,  when 
they  began  to  collect,  imputed  the  cause  of  the  tempest  to  the 
anger  of  Su  Columba,  whose  monastery  they  had  sacril^ous- 
ly  and  cruelly  plundered;  and,  in  consequence,  carried  thither 
idl  the  spoil  they  had  taken  as  an  expiatory  offering.  Nor 
was  any  memorable  transaction  afterwards  performed  by  the 
fleet  during  the  whole  year^ 

'  XXIII.  These  causes  although  they  strongly  influenced  the 
king  of  England,  yet  what  chiefly  hastened  his  return,  was  a 
projected  French  war,  upon  which  he  was  then  chiefly  intent. 
Wherefore,  when  he  had  ^parcntly  almost  finished  the  war 
in  Scotland,  he  led  back  his  army,  and  carried  Edward  Baliol 
along  with  him,  leaving  Cumin  regent,  to  finish  what  remain- 
ed. Cumui,  that  he  might  prove  his  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
both  kings,  and  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  exercised  his 
office  wilJi  the  utmost  cruelty,  which  appeared  the  more  base 
because,  having  only  a  few  months  before  been  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity,  he  had  so  easily  obtained  his  pardon. 
Among  the  Scottish  nobles,  there  stood,  almost  alone,  three, 
whom  no  promises  could  entice,  nor  any  dangers  force  tosub^ 
mit  to  the  English — Patrick,  earl  of  March,  Andrew  Moray, 
and  William  Douglas.  These  having  joined  their  forces, 
marched  against  Cumin,  who  was  besieging  Kildrummy  castle, 
and  engaged  him  at  Ealblaine-wood;  on  which  occasion. 
Cumin,  who  exceeded  them  in  number,  had  nearly  surround- 
ed them,  when  John  Craig,  the  governor  of  Kildrummy,  ad- 
vancing with  three  hundred  fresh  men,  turned  the  day,  and 
gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  adherents  of  Bruce.  The  brav- 
est of  Cumin's  followers  fell,  either  in  the  battle,  or  in  flight 
Many  took  refuge  in  Canemore,  a  neighbouring  castle  belong- 
ing to  Robert  Menzies;  but  there  not  being  provisions  for 
such  a  multitude,  they  surrendered  next  day,  and,  upon  tak- 
ing an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Bruce,  were  pardoned.  There  fell 
in  this  action,  besides  the  chief,  Robert  Brady  and  Walter 
Cumin,  two  of  Cumin's  intimate  friends.  Thomas,  his 
brother,  was  taken  and  beheaded  the  day  following. 
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^cxiv.  This  achievement,  as  Randolph  was  a  prisoner,  and  Stu« 
art  sick,  procured  the  regency  for  Andrew  Moray,  by  military 
su£frage;  for  letters  having  arrived  from  the  king  of  France 
respecting  the  truce,  when  the  nobliea  of , the  Bruce  party  as- 
sembled to  receive  them,  they  unanimously  restored  to  Moray 
his  former  honour,  of  which  a  misfortune  had  deprived  him. 
He,  after  a  truce  of  a  few  months  was  ended-,  besieged  Loch- 
indore  castle,  which  was  kept  by  the  wife  of  David  Cumin, 
who,  foreseeing  what  wofdd  h^pen,  had  begged  assistance 
from  the  English;  and  they^  without  delay,  landed  a  force  in 
Moray,  and  raised  the  siege.  They  then  advanced  as  far  as 
Elgin,  a  town  situate  on  the  river  Ixxssy,  wasting  all  before 
them.  On  their  march  to  Perth  they  burned  Aberdeen,  and 
^rrisoned  all  the  castles  in  the  Merse,  Dunnotter,  Kinfauns,. 
end  LauriestcHK  Hie  six  monasteries,  nearest  to  Perth,  were 
ordered  to  rebuild  the  walls  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
having  intrusted  the  government  of  Scotland  to  Edward  Bab'ol, 
who  had  again  returned,  they  departed  for  England.  The 
English  having  departed,  and  the  strength  of  the  Scots  being 
broken,  Henry  Beaumont,  thinking  this  a  proper  time  for 
avenging  the  death  of  his  son-in->law,  the  earl  of  Athole,  seiz- 
ed and  put  cruelly  to  death,  without  distinction,  all  that  he 
could  find  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Kilblaine. 
Andrew  Moray,  therefore,  besieged  him  in  Dundarg,  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender;  and  after  having  made  him  swear 
solemnly  that  he  would  never  again  return  as  an  enemy  to 
Scotland,  dismissed  him.  Moray,  by  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  victory,  having  also  obtained  possession  of  all  the  fortified 
places  beyond  the  Forth,  except  the  castle  of  Cupar,  and  the 
town  of  Perth,  after  expelling  the  garrisons,  demolished  them« 
Thence  he  marched  into  England  with  his  army,  where  he 
obtained  great  booty,  and  refreshed  his  men,  who  were  worn 
oat  with  penury  at  home;  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  tha^ 
year,  having  suffered  by  war,  the  fields  either  lay  uncultivated, 
or  were  wasted  by  the  constant  incursions  of  both  parties ; 
and,  in  consequence,  such  a  famine  ensued,  that  the  English 
abandoned  the  strong  castle  of  Cupar  for  want  of  provisions 
On  which  occasion,  a  Scottish  seaman,  who  had  been  ill  treat- 
ed by  them,  being  employed  to  transport  the  garrison  by  night 
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to  Lothian,  disembarked  diem  upon  a  sand  bank  left  bare  by 
Ae  ebbing  of  the  tide;  they,  thinking  they  had  been  landed 
on  the  continent,  proceeded  a  Uttle  forward,  vhen  being  met 
by  the  sea  again,  they  all  perished,  calling  in  yain  upon  the 
sailor  for  assistance, 

XXV.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1337,   die  English  besieged  the 
casde  of  Dunbar.  Agnes„  wife  of  the  earl  of  March,  common- 
ly surnamed  Black  Agnes,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  de- 
fended It;  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arundel  directed 
the  operations  against  it.     This  siege  lasted  beyond  all  expec- 
tation.    Two  different  armies,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  fialiol, 
entered  Scotland,  the  one  led  by  Montford,  the  other  by 
Richard  Talbot.     Laurence  Preston  encountered  die  army 
•  under  Montford,  and  defeated  it,  their  leader  bdng  killed; 
but  he  himself  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  he  died  in  a  few 
days  after;  and  his  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  geoi- 
eral,  satiated  their  vengeance  on  the  prisoners,  whom  they  in- 
humanly butchered.     Talbot  was  taken  prisoner  by  William 
Keith,  and  his  army  destroyed.     Still  the  siege  of  Dunbar 
continued.     The  sea  being  shut  up  by  the  English,  the  be- 
sieged began  to  su£fer  from  scarcity,  and,  without  doubt,  the 
castle  must  have  surrendered,  had  not  Alexander  Ramsay, 
by  a  bold  attempt,  opportunely  relieved  it.     In  a  tempestuous 
night,  having  deceived  the  guard  who  watched  the  coast  in 
Genoese  gallies,  he  brought  his  vessel  to  the  casde,  and  land- 
ed forty  chosen  men,  and  a  great  quantity  of  provisions;  then, 
with  part  of  the  garrison  added  to  his  men,  he  rushed  out  at 
midnight  with  a  great  noise  upon  the  English  guard,  and 
made  terrible  slaughter  among  them,  who  expected  nothing 
less  than  a  sally  from  men  they  considered  as  already  con- 
quered.    Having  performed  this  exploit,   he  returned  back 
the  following  evening  as  secretly  as  he  had  come.     At  last,  in 
the  sixth  month,  the  English  troops,  who  had  fatigued  them- 
selves, and  tried  every  expedient  in  vain,  being  called  away 
by  the  king  to  the  French  war,  the  siege  of  Dunbar  was  rais- 
ed.    Andrew  Moray,  his  country  being  now  almost  freed  from 
foreign  soldiers,  first  besieged  Stirling,  and  then  Edinburgh 
castle,   but  departed  without  reducing  either;   however,   he 
subdued  Lothian,  and  brought  it  back  to  the  king.     After 
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which,  haviog  gone  to  relax  himself  a  little,  by  a  visit  to  bis 
estates  in  the  north,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was  buried  at 
Rosemark,  greatly  and  universally  lamented;  for  the  splendid 
actions  he  performed  during  two  years  and  a  half,  in  which  he 
held  the  regency,  were  such  as  would  have  illustrated  the 
greatest  ci^tain  of  any  age. 

XXVI.  After  him,  the  Stewart,  quite  a  youth,  was  regent  till 
David's  return  from  France.  He  had  the  honour  of  several 
skirmishes  which  were  gained  this  year  in  his  name,  by 
William  Douglas,  with  much  risk,  and  at  the  expense  of 
several  wounds.  Douglas  expelled  the  English  out  of  Teviot- 
dale,  and  took  the  hermitage  in  Liddisdale;  and  surprising  a 
great  quantity  of  provisions  at  Melrose  from  the  enemy,  he 
fortified  that  place.  He  had  such  a  sharp  and  obstinate  battle 
with  Berkley,  that  ha  and  three  of  his  companions  with  diffi- 
culty escape'd  under  covert  of  the  night.  He  defeated  the  forces 
of  John  Stirling  in  a  severe  engagement,  but  shortly  after  he 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  him;  recovering  himself,  however, 
from  the  unexpected  attack,  after  a  keen  struggle,  he  put  Stir- 
ling to  flight,  slew  thirty  of  his  companions,  and  took  forty 
prisoners.  He  so  stuck  to  William  Abemethy,  that  although 
he  had  been  five  times  defeated  by  him  in  one  day,  yet,  before 
night,  having  disabled  all  his  men,  he  at  length  took  Aber- 
nethy  himself  prisoner.  Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  over- 
coming Laurence  Vaux,  a  man  of  great  strength.  Soon  after, 
he  went  to  France  to  inform  king  David  of  the  state  of  Scottish 
affairs. 

XXVII.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1339,  the  Stewart  intending  to  fol- 
low up  his  good  fortune,  collected  an  army,  and  arranging  it 
in  four  divisions,  proceeded  to  attack  Perth;  but  it  being  gal- 
lantly defended  by  the  English,  he  was  wounded  and  repulsed. 
In  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  when  almost  despairing  of 
success,  William  Douglas  returned  with  five  piratical  vessels 
he  had  hired,  and  brought  a  re-enforcement  of  soldiers  and 
machines.  Having  landed  part  of  the  soldiers,  he  ordered 
the  rest  in  the  ships  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay^ 
while  he  himself  went  to  recapture  the  castle  of  Cupar,  which, 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  English,  was  occupied  by  a 
Scottish  garrison,  under  William  Bullock,  an  English  priest, 
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who  was  also  treasurer.     Witk  him  Dougias  entered  iato  aa 
ngreement,  that  u{>oa  reoeiving  lands  in  Scotland^  be  sbould 
join  their  party;  to  diis  he  was  the  more  easily  persuaded,  be- 
cause he  neither  expected  any  assistance  from  the  English, 
nor  could  lie  entirely  rely  upon  the  troops  he  had  in  the  castle. 
His  bravery  and  fidelity  were  often  afterwards  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  Scots.     The  siege  of  Perth  had  already  lasted 
four  months,  and  seemed  as  if  it  still  would  be  more  tedious* 
when  the  earl  of  Ross  having  drained  off  the  water  of  the 
ditches  by  mines,  advanced  with  his  men  close  tx>  tlie  wali,  ■ 
whence  the  defenders  being  driven  by  the  foroe  of  powerful 
weapons  thrown  from  the  machines,  a  c^itdation  was  entered 
into,  and  the  place  delivered  up  to  the  Scots.     The  English 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  the 
^ole  lof  their  property.     A  few  days  after,  Stirling  was  be* 
sieged,  and  surrendered  upon  tbe  same  conditions.     Maurice 
Moray,  the  son  of  Andrew,  was  made  governor.     Baliol^  tar« 
rified  at  this  sudden  change  of  affairs,  left  Galloway^  where 
he  had  usually  resided,  and  went  into  England. 

xxvui.  Shortly  after,  Edinburgh  castle  was  taken  by  strata* 
gem.     William  Currie,  a  merchant  who  happened  accident* 
ally  to  have  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions,  lying  at  Dundee, 
in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  was  despatched  by  William  Douglas  to 
the  Forth.     On  his  arrival,  having  communicated  the  design 
to  Bullock,  in  the  assumed  character  of  an  Englishman,  he 
carried  two  bottles  of  his  best  wine,  and  some  other  little 
presents  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  requested  that  he 
might  be  freely  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  bis  pro- 
visions in  the  garrison;  at  the  same  time,  he  requested  the 
governor  to  say  in  what  manner  he  could  serve  either  him  or 
the   garrison,    and   he   would    cheerfully  attempt  it.*    The 
governor  then   ordered   him   to   bring   some  hogsheads  of 
wine,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ship  biscuit,  promising  him 
access  whenever  he  chose;  and  Currie,  pretending  to  be  afraid 
of  the  Scots,  who  made  frequent  excursions  in  that  quarter, 
replied,  he  would  come  at  the  dawn  of  mommg.     That  night, 
Douglas,   with  twelve  of  his  most  chosen  companions,   in 
«)iilors'  dresses  above  their  armour,  brought  the  provisions  to 
the  castle,  and  having  placed  soldiers  in  ambush,  as  near  aa 
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possible,  he  ordered  them  to  await  his  signal ;  Douglas  and 
Simon  Eraser,  who  w«qI  a  little  before — the  rest  being  order*- 
ed  to  follow  at  a  moderate  distance*— when  let  within  the  palli- 
sadoes,  bj  the  porter,  perceiving  the  keys  of  the  doors  sus« 
pended  from  his  arm,  killed  him,  and  opened  the  castle  gate 
without  noise.  Then,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  they  gave 
the  signal  to  their  companions,  by  blowing  a  horn.  The 
sound  of  the  horn,  at  the  same  time,  informed  those  who 
were  in  ambush,  and  they  who  were  guarding  the  castle,  that 
the  fortress  was  entered  by  the  friends  of  the  one,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  other ;  and  both  hastening  to  the  spot,  the 
Scots  threw  down  their  burdens  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate, 
lest  the  doors  should  be  shut  before  the  arrival  of  their  com- 
rades, who  could  advance  but  slowly  up  the  steep  decliv^y. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  with  considerable  bloodshed  on  each 
side.  At  last  the  garrison  gave  way,  the  whole  being  killed 
or  wounded,  except  the  governor  and  six  soldiers. 

XXIX.  Some  authors  place  in  this  year,  and  some  in  the 
former,  the  expedition  of  Alexander  Ramsay  into  England, 
Ramsay  ranked  first  in  military  glory  among  the  Scottish 
commanders  of  the  age,  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained 
of  his  skill,  that  he  who  had  not  served  in  his  school,  was 
never  considered  a  finished  soldier.  Numbers,  therefore,  of 
youth  flocked  to  him,  as  the  only  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
After  having  successfully  conducted  many  excursions  against 
the  enemy,  with  a  small  force,  thinking,  in  the  present 
wretched  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  that  something  greater 
might  be  attempted,  he  assembled  a  considerable  number  of 
his  vassals  and  friends,  and  ravaged  Northumberland.  On 
his  return,  the  English  followed  him  with  a  much  superior 
army,  collected  firom  all  the  neighbouring  countries  and 
castles.  When  Ramsay  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  coming 
to  an  engagement,  and  perceived  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers  de« 
pressed  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  die  enemy,  he  sent  the 
plunder  on  before,  placed  his  infantry  in  ambush,  and  order-i 
ed  the  horse  to  scatter  themselves  over  the  country  as  strag-* 
gling  fugitives,  with  instructions  to  halt  after  they  had  passed 
the  place  where  the  ambush  lay,  and  upon  a  signal  by  trum* 
pet,  rally  in  a  body.     The  English  deceived  by  the  flight  of 
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the  horse,  which  they  imagined  to  be  real,  followed  in  as  dis- 
orderly a  manner.     When  the  Scdts,  being  recalled  by  signal^ 
turned  upon  them  in  a  moment,  and  the  foot  starting  up  on 
every  side  from  their  lurking  places,  the  enemy,  terror-struck 
at  this  unexpected  attack,  fled  with  greater  speed  than  they 
had  before  pursued.     Many  being  slain,   and   more  taken 
prisoners,  the'  plunder  was  driven  safe  home.     Among  the 
captives  was  the  governor  of  Roxburgh,  who  having  brought 
nearly  the  whole  garrison  along  with  him,  Ramsay  attacked 
the  town  thus  left  almost  empty,  and  took  it  at  the  first  as* 
sault.     Having  also  obtained  possession  of  the  lower  part  ot 
the  castle,  those  who  escaped  fled  into  a  strong  tower;  but 
being  closely  besieged,  and  having  no  hope  of  any  relief,  they 
surrendered.     Some  relate  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  taken 
here,  and  exchanged  for  John  Randolph ;  I,  however,  rather 
incline  to  follow  those  writers  who  tell  us  that  Salisbury  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  in  France.    Randolph,  marching  into 
Annandale,  took  his  castle  at  Lochmaben  from  the  English. 
And  the  commanders  in  the  three  borders,  Alexander  Ram- 
say on  the  east,  William  Douglas  on  the  middle,  and  Ran- 
dolph on  the  west,  drove  the   English  beyond  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  as  possessed  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.;  nor  did  the  enemy  retain  any  place  in  Scot- 
land except  Berwick.    There  are  some  who  say  that  Roxburgh 
was  taken  by  Ramsay,  by  escalade  in  the  night,  while  the 
guards  were  asleep,  in  the  year  1342.     The  Book  of  Paisley 
«ays  the  same. 

XXX.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  2d  of  July,  David  Bruce 
arrived  with  his  wife  at  Inverbervie,  nine  years  after  his  de- 
parture, and  his  arrival  was  the  more  grateful,  as  the  prospect 
of  Scottish  afiairs  was  extremely  discouraging;  for  Edward^ 
having  concluded  a  three  years'  truce  witfi  king  Philip,  at 
Toumay,  and  being  thus  freed  from  the  French  war,  had 
determined  to  attack  Scotland  with  his  whole  strength.  He 
had  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse ; 
and  to  provide  against  any  scarcity  of  supplies,  he  had  fitted 
out  a  large  fleet  to  carry  provisions  for  his  land  forces. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  fleet  set  sail  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember,  when  they  were  overtaken  with  a  severe  tempest, 
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and  after  being  long  tossed  at  sea,  were  thrown  upon  the 
Dutch  and  German  coasts,  and  rendered  useless  for  the  pre*- 
sent  war.  While  Edward  lay  with  his  army  in  the  neigh-> 
bourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  the  greatest  want  of  provisions^ 
ambassadors  being  sent  to  him  from  Scotland,  a  truce  waei 
concluded  for  four  months,  upon  condition,  that  if  king  David 
did  not  return  home  before  the  first  of  June,  all  Scotland  would 
yield  obedience  to  Edward.  But  David,  having  heard  of  the 
preparations  of  the  English,  had  set  sail  before  the  ambassap- 
dors  reached  him. 

XXXI.  Among  others  who  came  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  return,  was  the 
illustrious  Alexander  Ramsay,  renowned  for  his  splendid 
military  achievements,  but  particularly  for  his  late  brilliant 
exploit.-  He  was  received  with  particular  marks  of  favour  by 
David,  and  beside  the  governorship  of  Roxburgh  had  the 
sberifPdom  of  the  whole  of  Teviotdale  bestowed  upon  him. 
Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddisdale,  was  exceedingly  displeased 
tbftt  Ramsay  should  havp  been  preferred  to  this  dignity,  for, 
after  he  had  driven  the  English  almost  entirely  out  of  Teviot^ 
dale,  he  bad  acted  as  sheriff,  although  without  the  king's  com- 
mission, for  several  years,  and  trusting  to  his  own  services,  and 
the  rank  and  power  of  his  family,  he  did  not  expect  to  have 
had  any  competitor  for  that  magistracy.  Wholly  intent  upon 
revenge,  he,  however,  concealed  his  anger  for  the  present, 
but  in  three  months  after,  he  unexpectedly  surprised  his  rival, 
while  holding  his  court  in  the  church  of  Hawick,  and  after 
killing  three  of  his  attendants,  who  endeavoured  to  protect 
him,  he  placed  him  wounded  upon  a  baggage  horse,  and 
carrying  him  to  the  hermitage,  starved  him  to  death.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  William  Bul- 
lock, distinguished  for  fidelity  to  the  king,  was  put  to  death 
by  David  Barclay.  These  two  deeds  of  inhuman  cruelty,  rent 
all  Scotland  into  factions,  and  filled  it  with  animosities.  They 
likewise  strongly  afiected  the  king,  still  a  youth,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  savage  disposition  of  soldiers.  But  although  he 
discovered  the  utmost  anxiety  to  bring  Douglas  to  punishment, 
yet  that  chief,  by  the  influence  of  his  friends— for  his  brave 
actions  itk  defence  of  bis  country's  independence  had  procured 
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bim  many-— and  particularly  of  Robert  Stuart,  the  king's 
nephew,  obtained  a  pardon,  and,  besides,  the  magnificent,  but 
true  ennmeration  of  his  expldits,  and  the  state  of  the  times, 
peace  abroad  being  uncertain,  and  tranquillity  at  home  dis- 
turbed, which  strongly  tended  to  embolden  and  exalt  military 
:nen,  had  great  influence.  Wherefore  Douglas  was  not  only 
pardoned,  but  received  the  command  of  Roxburgh  and  Teviot- 
dale — a  clemency  perhaps  requisite  at  the  time,  but  a  most 
injurious  precedent  for  the  future. 

xxzii.  David,  when  he  had  thus  settled  matters  at  home,  pro* 
claimed  an  expedition  against  England,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  dissuaded  bim  firom  it,  on  account  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  provisions.    He,  however,  levied  a  great  army, 
and  intrusted  the  command  to  John  Randolph,   he  himself 
going  with  it  in  disguise.     After  having  ravaged  Northumber- 
land for  nearly  two  months,  they  returned  home  laden  with 
spoil.     A  few  days  after,  the  king  himself  assuming  the  com- 
mand, they  again  entered  the  enemjF's  country ;  the  ELnglish, 
however,  being  inferior  in  strength,  would  not  risk  a  battle^ 
during  the  absence  of  their  king  in  France,  but  assembled  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  with  it  prevented  the  Soots 
from  extending  their  devastations.     Five  of  the  chief  nobles, 
lately  created  knights  by  David,  who  rashly  advanced  too  far, 
after  all  their  attendants  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  king,  in  order  not  to 
spend  his  time  uselessly,  returned  with  his  army.     He  after- 
ward undertook  a  third  expedition.     Having  assembled  his 
forces  as  secretly  as  possible,  that  he  might  unexpectedly  in- 
flict a  severe  blow  upon  his  enemies,  he  entered  England 
during  a  stormy  autumn,  but  the  small  brooks  were  so  swollen 
with  the  rain,  that  they  rendered  the  country  impervious,  and 
prevented  the  carriage  of  provisions ;  wherefore,  not  to  appear 
as  having  made  such  mighty  preparations  in  vain,  he  demolish- 
ed a  few  castles  and  returned  home.     Not  long  after,  several 
embassies  were  interchanged,  in  order  to  treat  respecting  a 
tv^o  years'  truce,  to  which  the  Scots  agreed  upon  condition, 
that  Philip,  king  of  France,  consented;  for,  in  the  treaty 
between  the  Scots  and  French,  there  was  a  clause,  that  neither 
nation  should  conclude  any  separate  treaty  of  peace,  or  truce 
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widi  the  Englifib.     The  n^^otifttions  in  the  nean  time,  kept 
Scotland  quiet 

xxxin.  In  the  fourth  year  after  &e  return  of  King  David, 
file  French  having  lost  a  great  batde,  and  CalaiS)  a  town  oi 
Ae  Morini  being  besieged,  Fhilip,  bj  bts  ambassadorsi  ear- 
nestly urged  the  Scots  to  invade  England,  on  purpose  to 
divert  part  of  the  English  force  from  him.  An  army  was 
therefore  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Perth.  When  the  bar- 
ons were  assembling,  David,  eadi  of  Ross«  having  laid  wait 
for  his  old  enemy,  Reginald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  attacked  him  in 
the  night,  and  slew  him,  together  with  seven  of  his  noblest 
companions.  *  This  murder  greatly  diminished  the  army,  as 
not  only  the  friends  and  vassals  of  both  parties,  but  likewise 
many  of  their  neighbours,  dreading  a  civil  war  between  such 
powerful  families,  departed  to  their  homes.  Wherefore, 
William  Douglas  of  Liddisdale,  strongly  advised  the  king 
that,  deferring  the  expedition  for  the  present,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  f  But  despising  this 
couQsd,  the  king — his  friendship  for  Philip  overooming  his 
love  for  his  country — led  his  army  into  England,  and  waiting 
all  before  him,  in  sixteen  days  advanced  into  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  X    The  English  having  here  assembled  a  numerous 

*  This  murder  was  perpetrated  in  the  monastery  <ff  £Ioho.  The  family  of 
Reginald,  or  Raynald,  is  still  a  matter  of  disipute  among  the  Macdoualds. 

f  The  advice  of  Douglas  is  differently  related  by  Pordun.  After  the  Scots 
army  had  advanced,  David  stormed  the  castle  of  Liddel,  and  beheaded  Walter 
Selby,  the  governor.  This  castle  was  connected  with  the  territory  of  W. 
Douglas,  and  served  as  a  frontier  garrison  to  his  castle  of  the  Hermitage,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  knight  of  Liddisdale  advised  the  king  to  abandon  bk 
enterprise  against  £ngland,  and  dismiss  his  army.  On  which  the  rest  of  the 
barons  exclaimed,  **  Must  we  fight  merely  for  your  gain?  Yoo  have  got  your 
•hare  of  the  spoils  of  England,  and  would  you  prevent  us  from  geiting  ours?** 

X  The  Scots  army,  when  mustered  at  Hexham,  consisted  of  two  thousand 
men  at  arms,  completely  accoutred,  and  a  great  irregular  body  of  light  in- 
fantry. Fordam,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3.  The  English  were  "  in  number,  twelve  hun- 
dred men  at  arms,  three  tboasand  archers,  and  seven  thousand  footmen^ 
besides  a  choice  band  of  expert  soldiers,  newly  come  from  before  Calais,  the 
whole  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  complete."  Barnes,  quoted  in  the  Ann. 
S.  Hist.  Besides  an  immense  crowd  of  ecclesiastics,  '*  who  were  all,'*  says 
Aiscue,  **  good  tall  Trencher-men,  such  as  were  not  afraid  of  a  crack'd  crown, 
though  they  had  no  hair  to  bide  the  wounds.*'     Froissart  supposed  th»t 
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armyy  partly  composed  of  levies  raised  by  Percy,  and  partly 
of  soldiers  sent  back  from  the  siege  of  Calais,  showed  them- 
selves to  the  Scots  in  battle  array,  much  sooner  than  they  had 
dreamed  of.  David,  who  feared  nothing  less  than  the  advance 
of  an  opponent,  and  had  sent  William  Douglas  to  spoil  the 
neighbouring  country,  gave  his  men  the  signal  for  batde* 
Douglas,  who  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the  enemy, 
after  losing  five  hundred  of  his  bravest  men,  fled  back  to  the 
camp  in  disorder*  Nor  was  this  unfortunate  commencement 
of  the  conflict  followed  by  any  happier  termination.  The  fight 
was  for  a  while  contested  fiercely  by  the  right  wing,  where 
John  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  was  slain,  and  this  division 
routed.  The  centre,  which  the  king  commanded  in  person, 
was  ihen  attacked  by  two  bodies  of  the  English,  of  whom  the 
one  had  been  victorious,  and  the  other  was  entire,  and  here 
the  Scottish  nobility,  determined  to  die  with  their  monarch, 
were  armost  endreJy  cyt  offl  The  king  himself  was  disarmed, 
and  taken  prisoner  by  John  Copeland,  two  of  whose  teeth  he 
knocked  out,  after  being  disarmed,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist, 
although  he  had  previously  been  severely  wounded  by  two 
arrows.  The  third  line,  commanded  by  Robert  Stuart,  and 
Patrick  Dunbar,  having  beheld  the  slaughter  of  their  firiends, 
retired  almost  untouched. 

XXXIV.  After  this  battle,  the  nobility  being  so  dreadfully 
thinned,  Roxburgh,  the  Hermitage,  and  many  other  castles 
immediately  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  the  Scots  were 

PhilipiHi,  the  consort  of  Edward  III.,  was  their  leader,  but  no  Engliih  writer 
mentions  a  circumstance,  which  if  true,  they  could  not  possibly  have  omitted. 
Abercrorobie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9  J.  is  of  opinion,  that  Baliol  commanded  in  chie^ 
having  Henry  de  Percy,  and  Ralph  de  Nevil,  as  his  seconds  in  commafxd  3s  it 
appears  by  the  F<edera,  torn.  v.  p.  831,  they  were  hired  to  serve  under  B^tiol 
for  a  year,  26th  January,  1346-7.  Barnes  and  Tyrrel  support  the  opiuion  of 
Abercrombie.  The  more  ancient  writers,  however,  only  mention  Pescy  and 
NeviL  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  disastrous  battle,  were  John  de 
Graham,  earl  of  Menteith,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  had  formeriy  sworn  fiealty 
to  Edward,  and  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  who  had  sworn  /ealty  to  Baliol,  the  vas- 
>Hi  of  England.  These  Edward  ordered  to  be  tried  as  traitors,  and  together 
with  that  order,  transmitted  to  the  judges  a  schedule,  containing  the  sentence 
of  condemnation;  they  were  of  course  found  guilty.  The  e^rl  of  Menteith 
snffered  as  a  traitor.    The  earl  of  Fife  was  not  executed. 
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forced  to  yidd  up,  besides  the  territories  they  held  in  England, 
March,  Teviotdale,  Liddisdale,  and  Lauderdale,  the  English 
boundaries  bdng  extended  to  Cockbumspath  and  Soutra  hill. 
Baliol,  not  content  vnih  having  recovered  his  paternal  estates 
in  Galloway,  loi^hed  over  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  the 
countries  adjoining  the  Clyde,  wasting  every  where  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  having  joined  himself  to  the  English-  Percy, 
he  spread  similar  devastation  over  Lothian,  nor  for  some  years 
could  a  respectable  army  be  raised  in  Scotland.  To  these 
miseries  was  added  a  dreadful  plague,  which  carried  off  nearly 
a  diird  4Eif  the  inhabitants ;  yet,  in  die  midst  of  these  calamities 
dio^  was  no  cessation  of  domestic  dissensions.  Sir  David 
Barclay,  who  had  formerly  killed  Bullock,  was,  about  this 
time,  also  present  at  the  murder  of  John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith. 
William  Douglas,  cf  Liddisdale,  *  still  a  prisoner  in  England, 
nnce  the  battle  of  Durham,  in  requite,  caused  him  to  be  mur- 
dered by  his  vassals ;  nor  did  Liddisdale  himself  long  survive 
his  return  to  Scotland,  for,  while  hunting  in  Ettrick  forest,  he 
was  killed  by  William  Douglas,  the  son  of  Archibald,  then 
lately  come  back  from  France,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Alexander  •  Ramsay.  The  clans  of  the  ancient  Scots  too,  a 
race  impatient  of  repose,  added  to  the  general  disorder,  by 
their  Feuds. 

xxxT.  Amid  these  disasters  pressing  on  every  side,  William 
Douglas  f  collected  a  band  of  his  relations  and  vassals,  and 
having  driven  out  the  English,  recovered  Douglas,  the  ancient 

*  During  his  cspdtity,  the  knight  of  liddisdale  forfeited  all  the  merit  of 
his  former  services  against  the  English,  by  an  in&mous  treaty,  which  he  entered 
into  with  Edward,  to  aggrandise  himsdf,  and  procure  his  liberty  at  the  expense 
of  his  alleg^nce  to  his  king,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  country.  By  it  he  bound 
himself  and  his  heirs,  to  serve  the  English  king  and  his  heirs,  in  their  wars 
against  all  persons  whatever,  excepting  his  own  nation, with  a  proviso,  ''  that 
he  m^bt  at  pleasure  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  excq>tion,'*  and  in  a  war 
between  the  two  nations,  he  was  to  remain  neuter,  but  to  permit  the  English 
to  pass  and  repass  through  his  lands  without  molestation.  Were  there  such  a 
thing  as  honour  ever  known  in  the  transactions  of  kings  and  politicians,  where 
interest  happens  to  be  concerned,  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  say  whether 
Edward  or  Douglas  in  this  transaction,  best  merited  the  palm  of  infamy. 

f  William  Dou^as,  son  of  Archibald  Tineman,  mentioned  in  the  former 
chapter,  in  which  the  assassinations  are  not  mentioned  in  chconological  order 

VOt.  II.  s 
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patriiDony  of  his  fathers,  and  the  confidence  of  his  ooun« 
trymen  in  him,  increasing  from  these  small  successes,  he  pro*- 
ceeded  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  Teviotdale.  In  the  tnean* 
time,  John,  king  of  the  French,  who  had  succeeded  both  to 
die  kingdom  and  the  wars  of  his  father  Philip,  fearing  lest  the 
Scots,  broken  by  so  many  misfortunes,  should  yield  to  *  thdv 
powerful  enemy,  sent  to  them  Eugene  Garranter,  atl»ided  by 
forty  gallant  companions,  to  desire  them  to  conclude  no  peace 
with  the  English,  without  consulting  him.  He  brought  also^ 
forty  thousand  crowns  along  with  him  for  i^aisihg  soldiers,  end 
by  magnificent  promises,  he  induced  the  nobility  to  espouse 
his  cause.  They  accepted  the  money,  and  divided  it  among 
themselTes ;  they  raised,  however,  no  regular  army,  bat  caiw 
ried  on  the  war  after  their  own  manner,  by  predatory  exciir^ 
sions.  When  intelligence  of  this  embassy  was  brought  to  tlie 
English  king,  he  reduced  Lothian,  which  was  already  but 
thinly  inhabited,  almost  entirely  to  a  desert ;  to  revenge  wbidi^ 
Patrick  Dunbar,  and  William  Douglas,  having  colleeted  a 
large  force  as  secretly  as  possible,  sent  William  Ramsay  of 
Dalhousie^  a  brave  and  active  soldier,  with  a  small  detachnwit 
to  burn  the  village  of  Norham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
while  they  themselves  lay  in  ambush.  When:  Ramsay  bed 
accomplished  his  object,  he  retired  as  directed,  followed  fay 
the  English,  and  led  them  forward  to  the  snare,  there  being 
surrounded,  and  several  of  them  killed,  the  rest,  perceiving 
the  wide  disparity  of  numbers,  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
oners. 

XXXVI.  This  success  having  raised  the  spirits  of  llie  Scots, 

*  The  Scots  were  at  this  time  negotiatiiig  or  had  actually  concluded  a 
treaty  for  the  release  of  their  king,  whose  ransom  was  fixed  at  90,00O 
merks  sterling,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10,000  merks  annually,  for  nine 
years,  during  which  time,  there  was  to  be  a  truce  between  the  two  na- 
tions. And  it  was  to  prevent  this  treaty  from  being  carried  into  effect,  that 
Philip  sent  Garranter,  or  Garencieres,  as  Fordun  calls  him,  with  money  and  a 
small  body  of  forces.  Had  the  Scottish  nobles  known,  that  at  that  very  time, 
Edward  negotiated  with  Baliol,  and  had  commissioners  treating  with  the 
^dow  of  Sir  WiUiam  Douglas,  to  admit  an  English  garrison  in  the  Hermitage, 
and  accept  her  homage  as  his  subject,  they  would  probably  have  required  little 
encouragement  from  France,  to  induce  them  to  break  their  engagements  with 

that  monarch.    Poedcra,  torn.  v.  pp.  78S,  818. 
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when  the  same  leaders  had  joined  their  forces,  Thomas  Stuart* 
earl  of  Angus,  resolved  to  attempt  Berwick.  In  order  to 
perform  tliis  privately,  he  procured  ships,  and  having  put  on 
board  scaling  ladders,  and  every  other  fipparatus  for  attacking 
a  city,  he  informed  Patrick  [Dunbar,  the  earl  of  March]  of 
his  proceedings.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  Scots  approach*! 
ed  the  walls  as  quietly  as  possible,  yet  not  unperoeived  by  the 
guard,  whom,  however,  after  a  sharp  action,  they  drove  from 
their  staticms,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  though  with 
considerable  loss.  They  then  attacked  the  castle,  which  was 
still  kept  possession  of  by  the  enemy,  with  great  fury,  but 
without  success.  The  king  of  England,  on  hearing  of  th$ 
situation  dF  afi&irs  in  Scotland,  collected  a  numerous  army^ 
and  hastened  thither  by  forced  miarches.  The  Scots,  on  bear- 
ing of  bis  iqpproach,  being  unprovided  for  a  long  siege^  after 
plundering  the  citf,  set  it  on  fire,  and  returned  home*  £d« 
waxd,  who  had  brought  with  him  every  kind  of  artificer,^  soon 
rest(»ed  the  damage  which  the  fire  had  occasioned — but  he 
himself  remained  at  Roxburgh.  Thither  Baliol  cam^,  and 
rettgned  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  him,  *  earnestly  entreat* 
ing  him  not  to  fiMrget  die  injuries  be  had  received  from  the 
Scots.  The  king  of  England,  as  if  in  obedience  to  this  request, 
itdmediately  after  invaded  Lothian  by  sea  and  land,  and  de^i 
stroyed  whatever  had  been  spared  in  the  former  devastation. 
Edward  had  determined  by  this  expedition,  so  to  exhaust  Scot^ 
land,  that  it  rikould  never  be  able  to  recover  strength  again  to 
rebel;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  a  furious  tempest, 
which  dispersed,  shattered,  and  distressed  the  fleet  that  car^- 
ried  his  provisions,  and  few  of  the  vessels  could  be  again  coU 

*  Edward,  in  return  for  the  surrender,  became  bound  to  pay  Baliol  five 
tbouaand  nerks^  and  to  secure  to  him  an  annui^  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  In  the  preceding  year.  The  Scottish  government  debased  the  coin^ 
whiqh  till  then  had  been  the  same  with  that  of  England.  In  eoosequeace, 
Edward  had  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  it  to  be  received  in  England, 
but  as  bullion ;  the  preamble  runs  thus.  '*  Whereas^  the  ancient  money  of 
Scotland  was  wont  to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  our  sterling  money 
of  Engbnd^  and  on  that  account  bad  currency  with  us,  yet  of  late,  money 
bcsring  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  money,  has  been  coined  in  Scotland, 
(if  lest  weight,  and  of  baser  alloy,  and  begins  to  have  currency^  whereby  the 
English  nation  will  be  deceived/'  &c. 
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lected.  The  English  king^  thus  forcecL  to  retreat  for  want  of 
provisions,  wreaked  bis  vengeance  on  Edinburgh^  Hadding- 
ton,  and  the  other  towns  of  Lothian,  Whoi  this  army  had 
returned  into  England,  William  Douglas  having  expelled  the 
enemy  from  Galloway,  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  from  Nithsdale, 
John  Stewart,  the  son  of  the  regent,  from  Annaivlale,  these 
counties  were  restored  to  the  Scots. 

XXXVII.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  John,  king  of  Frano^ 
was  vanquished  in  a  great  battle  at  Fdbctiers,.  by  the  English^ 
and  taken  prisoner.  Edward,  with  two  kings  his  prisoners, 
passed  the  winter  in  the  highest  exultation,  amid  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends.  The  Scots»  thinking  that  bis 
mind  satiated  with  glory,  might  be  bent  more  easUy  to 
justice,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him  about  the  libera- 
tion of  their  king.  Bruce,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  com- 
municate with  his  people,  was  sent  to  Berwick*  but^.when 
they  could  not  agree  about  the  conditions,  he  was  broug}it 
back  again  to  London.  Not  long  after  this,  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  pope,  with  much  difficulty,  effected  a  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  they  negotiated  one  also  for  the 
Scots,  who  engaged,  according  to  our  writers,  to  pay  to  the 
English,  one  hundred,  or,  according  to  Froissart,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  merks  of  En^sh  money^  part  immediately, 
and  the  rest  by  instalments,  and,  that  it  might  be  the  .mcyre 
easily  raised,  the  pope  gave,  autjiority  to  draw  the  priests* 
tenths  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime^  a.tnlce  being  con- 
cluded, the  most  noble  youths  were  given  as  hostages,  who 
almost  all  died  in  England,  of  the  plague.  David,  in  conse- 
quence, returned  home,  having  been  eleven  years  prisoner  in 
England,*  and  his  first  act  was  to  punish  those  who  had  fled 

*  EoDg  David,  before  die  treaty  at  Newcastle,  was  allowed,  in  1S51»  to 
visit  his  dominions,  on  making  oath  to  return,  and  giving  seven  young  noble- 
men as  hostages  for  his  return.  F<sdera,  torn.  v.  p.  711,  72S>S7.  In  1S53 
he  was  carried  down  to  Newcastle,  from  whence  he  returned  to  London, 
Feed.  torn.  v.  756,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  back  to  London  from 
Berwick,  till  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  there,  and  afterward  ratified  at 
Scoon ;  but  in  a  few  months  after  that,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  perinitted 
to  visit  England,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  contracted  a  liking,  and  where 
indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  honourably  entertained,  though  at  the  ex-* 
pense  of  his  own  subjects,  after  the  first  four  months  of  his  captivi^ ;  for  ia 
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from  the  bftttle  at  Durban.  From  Patrick  Dunbar^  he  took 
away  part  of  his  estates*  and  from  Akxander  SUxaHf  hk 
eldest  sister's  son,  the  hope  of  A.e  sttccession,  and  in  bis  place 
sabstitated  Alexander,  son  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  by  his 
second  sister,  and  caused  his  nobles  to  swear  fealty  to  him. 
The  &ther  of  this  youth,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
.  nobles  to  his  son,  gave  extensive  and  fertile  estates  to  the  most 
powerfal,  but  Alexander  dying,  David  was  reconciled  to 
Stuart,  and  in  a  fiill  assembly  of  the  estate^  by  a  unanimous 
decree,  restored  him  to  his  rank  as  heir  i^arent— but  this 
happened  some  years  after. 

xxxviti.  The  king  employed  almost  the  whole  of  the  next 
five  years  in  appeasing  civil  discords,  in  which  time  two  dis- 
asters happen^.  The  one,  which  was.  only  partial,  arose 
from  an  inundation.  So  great  a  quantity  of  rain  fell,  that  the 
brooks  and  rivers  of  Lothian,  overflowing  their  banks,  cover- 
ed the  face  of  the  country,  and  carried  away,  by  the  violence 
of  their  currents,  not  only  bridges  and  milk,  but  even  farm 
houses,  with  their  owners  and  cattle  into  the  sea;  trees 
were  torn  up  by%the  roots,  and  even  some  towns,  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  were  almost  destroyed.  Thk  calamity 
•was  followed  by  a  plague,  which  cut  off  great  numbers  of 
every  rank  and  age.  The  country  being  restored  to  tranquil^ 
lity,  the  king,  in  the  year  1363,  in  an  assembly  of  the  estates, 
proposed,  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  that  in  case  of  his  death, 
the  king  of  England,  or  his  son,  should  be  offered  the  Scot- 
tish crown.*      This  proposal,    whether  originating  from  his 

May  1347,  about  four  months  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don^ '*  WilHam  de  Toures,  and  three  others,  all  Scottishmen,  were  allowed  by 
Edward,  to  go  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  procure  money  to  defray  Che  charges 
of  David  Brus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  prisoners.^  Fcedera,  torn.  y.  p.  562. 
*  Since  the  days  of  Buchanan,  the  publication  of  Tarious  offidal  doeuments 
has  brouglit  to  light  a  transaction  of  David^  which  had  probably  been  in  em- 
biyo  at  the  time  he  made  this  proposition  to  his  Ptoliament.  In  Norember  of 
the  same  year,  1563,  in  a  conference  at  London  between  the  two  kings, 
the  heads  of  which  were  committed  to  writing,  it  was  agreed,  that  in  default 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  his  male  issue,  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time 
bong  was  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  an  independent  king- 
dom and  be  crowned  at  Scoon  king  of  the  Scots ;  and  the  whole  succession 
by  Marjory,  Robert  I.*s  daughter,  as  settled  in  the  king's  will,  and  by  the 
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being  tired  of  w^,  or  looking  forward  to  the  advantage  of 
both  nations^  or,  as  many  thought,  from  hit  having  beao 
forced  to  sweart  by  the  king  of  Enghindy  that  he  would  make 
it»  WAS  so  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  the  whote^  that  with* 
out  waiting  to  be  asked,  their  opinion  in  order,  they  all,  with 
tumultuous  damoor,  exeenated  the  proposition;  and  some 
even  who  had  opposed  it  most  strongly,  fearing  his  anger, 
projected  a  revolt.  But  he,  perceiving  their  alarm,  repressed 
his  displeasure,  and  received  them  into  favour.  When  the 
country  was  every  where  else  at  peaee,  the  Highlanders  still 
continued  in  arms,  and  not  only  raged  with  cruel  and  savage 
barbarity  among  themseiineB,  but  likewise  wasted  the  adjacent 
counties.  The  king  having  in  vain  tried  every  other  method 
to  prodttOQ  concord  among  them,  at  last  sent  emissaries  to  in- 
crease their  dissensions,  till  the  most  ferocious  being  destroy- 
ed by  mutual  slaughter,  the  rest  might  be  rendered  more  mild 
and  tractable.  Having  finished  these  ti^ansactions  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  died  in  Edinburgh  castle,  in  the  forty*-seventh 
year  of  his  life,  and  die  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign.  May  7th,  A.  D. 
1377.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue,  just  and  hu- 
mane, and,  tried  both  by  adverse  and  prosperous  circuit- 
stances,  appears  to  have  been  unfortunate  rather  than  inct*^ 
pable. 

• 

Scottish  Parltsment,  ws«  to  bf  8«t  aside.  Tba  only  sdraotyge  to  be  gains^ 
by  the  Scotf,  for  chan^ng  the  succession  fiom  a  family  they  lo?ed|  to  oae 
they  abhorred,  was  a  remissioo  of  the  payment  of  the  part  of  the  king's  ran- 
som which  was  not  paid.  There  were  a  number  of  stipuhitions  for  securing 
the  independ<»)ce  of  the  kingdom  and  its  honour  distinct  from  England, 
which  would  have  beep  observed  as  all  articles  of  union  between  a  weaker 
and  more  powerful  nation  generally  are,  as  long  as  it  u  for  the  advantage  of 
the  strongest.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  paper  was  merely  a  formal  ex- 
tension of  what  had  been  the  subject  of  much  previous  discussion.  Lord 
Hailes*  supposition  that  it  was  a  new  treaty,  after  the  expressed  aversion  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  would  make  it  an  act  unaccountable  even  in  a  prince 
more  capricious  than  David  11.  The  articles  are  inserted  at  length  in  the 
Annals  of  Scot  vol.  n.  p.  307-12.  and  Abcrcrombie,  vol.  ii.  p.  lSO-2.  They 
were  originally  published  in  vol.  vL  of  the  Fcedcra. 
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xxxix.  Datrid  b^ing  dead,  iirhen  th^  nobles  mtt  hi  Lifllith^ 
gow,  to  congratulate  Robert,*  who  had  before  been  designated 
king  by  his  uncle,  on  bis  accession  to  the  throne^  the  ambition 
of  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  almost  occasioned  a  sedition , 
for  he  demanded  the  crown  as  his  hereditary  right,  being  de^ 
scended  both  from  Baliol  and  Cumin  ;  but  perceiving  that  his 
claim  was  disapproved  of  by  all,  and  in  particular  by  his  inti- 
mate friends,  George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  John,  earl  of 
Moray,  his  brother,  and  Robert  Erskine,  governor  of  the 
three  strongest  castles,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton, 
he  withdrew  his  claim,  and  professed  his  allegiance  to  Robert 
as  king;  and  the  king,  to  bind  him  closer  in  the  ties  of  frirad- 
ship,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  earl  William's  son, 

XL.  This  year  the  truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  four* 
teen  years  was  violated  by  (he  English.  There  was  a  great 
fair  usually  held  f  on  the  1  ith  August,  at  which  multitudes 
assembled  irom  the  most  remote  parts  of  both  kingdoms, 
and,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  March  being  present,  one  of 
George  Dunbar's  intimate  friends  was  killed.  George,  having 
demanded,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  borders,  that  the 
authors  of  the  murder  should  either  be  delivered  up  to  hhn, 
or  punished  by  themselves ;  when  he  saw  justice  overcome  by 
favour,  dissembled  the  injury,  but  prepared  secretly  a  bond 

*  This  prince  was  the  first  of  the  house  of  Stoart  who  ascended  the  Scot- 
tish thione.  The  ongin  of  the  family  is  still  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity, and  cannot  well  be  made  plain  to  persons  unacquainted  with  genealo- 
gical antiquities,  except  by  details  at  once  tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  a  patronymic  derived  from 
Walter,  who  held  the  office  of  hi^  Stewart  of  Scotland,  was  opulent  and 
powerful  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Hailes'  Ann.  App.  No^  x.  and  it  naturally  follows  that  even  then  it  may  have 
been  ancient.  Mr.  Pinkerton  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
noble  English  family  of  Fits  Alan.  Hist,  of  Scot.  toL  i.  p.  4.  The  author  of 
Caledonia,  from  old  charters  and  other  documents,  has  shown  that  the  sup- 
position was  correct.  He  traces  the  Stuarts  of  Scotland  to  Shropshire  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  FItz  Alans,  progenitors  of  ^  earls  of  Arundel.  Caledonia, 
vol.  i.p.  579-«3-<i4 

f  At  Roxburgh. 
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against  the  next  yearly  fiiir;  and  th«i,  attacking  the  town 
unawares,  he  slew  all  the  young  men,  burned  the  houses^  and 
retaitned  home  with  great  spoiL  Hie  English,  to  revenge 
this  slaughter,  wasted  with  equal  .cruelty  the  lands  of  John 
Gordcm  an  illustrious  knightp  Not  long  afler,  Gordon  Alter- 
ed England,  and  seized  a  great  booty  of  men  and  catde, .  on 
which,  John  Lilbum,  collecting  a  much  greater  band)  met 
him  on  his  return,  and  both,  inflamed  with  the  most  deadly 
hatred,  fought  long  with  determined  obstinacy,  till  victory  at 
last  declared  for  the  Scots^  the  English  chie^  with  many  of 
his  rdations  and  vassals,  being  taken. 

XLi*  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  high  spirited 
nobleman,  who  was  then  lord  warden  of  the  eastern  marches, 
indignant  at  the  devastation  of  his  estates,  collected  above 
seven  thousand  men,  and  encamped  near  Dunse^  a  village  only 
remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace  of  John  Scotus,  sunuuned 
the  subtile**  The  countrymen  and  shepherds,  armed  only 
with  rattles,  such  as  they  use  to  frighten  tlie  deer  and  cattle 
which  wander  every  where  wild  in  that  district,  assembled  in 
the  Lammermuir  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
during  the  night  The  form  of  the  rattles  is  this — At  the  end 
of  a  long  spear  they  fiisten  wooden  twigs,  bent  like  a  semi- 
circle, over  which  they  stretch  a  skin,  exactly  the  form  of 
those  lanterns  which  they  call  Falots  f  in  Paris ;  in  the  inside 
they  enclose  a  few  smaU  pebbles  which,  when  shaken,  make 
a  loud  noise,  and  scare  the  animals  away  from  the  corn — 
with  this  species  of  rattles  having  raised  a  tremendous  noise 
on  the  hills  which  overhang  Dunse,  the  horses  of  the  English 
terrified  at  the  sound,  broke  loose  from  their  bindings,  and 
running  about  disorderly,  became  the  prey  of  the  countrymen. 
In  the  army  all  was  confusion  and  calling  to  arms ;  and  be* 

•  John  Duns  Scotos  was  born  at  Dunse,  about  1265.  When  very  young 
he  entered  into  a  monastery  of  Franciscans,  at  Newcastle,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where,  in  ISOI,  he 
was  professor  of  Theology.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  continent,  aad  died 
at  Cologne,  ISOS.  Part  of  his  works  hare  been  printed  in  twelve  volunes 
(olio.  The  subtilty,  which  procured  him  the  greatest  reputation,  was  hia 
puzzling  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin. 

f  0r  Bouets  in  Scotland. 
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iieving  the  enemy  U>  h^  close  upon  tbem^  they  passed  «slef2>- 
less  night  DisiDOFeniig  the  misti^ke  ii^  the  moming^  «id 
many  of  their  ^kwght  hor^e^  h&jjg  a  missixig,  tbey  retreated 
iijke  fiigitiy«9  sis:  mie9-"-fbr  t)^  viUage  is  .th«t  duRtanoe  fn»n 
the  Snglish  border&^leaving  their  hi^ggage  behind.  The 
same  day  in  which  Feroy  retired  from  Donsey  Thomas  Mii^ 
gravei  gOFemor  of  Berwick^  who  had  narcbed  from  <liat  gar* 
risoQ  with  some  troops  to  join  him,  fell  intp  an  ambtish  Juid 
by  John  Gordon^  and  tht^ikiDg  the  number  of  the  enemy 
greater  than  whtat  it  wa%  fled,  but  was  pursued  ai)d  itakefi 
idtk  the  whole  o(  his  men.  On  the  western  borders,  John 
Johnston,  likewise,  acquired  both  plunder  and  glory;  he  so 
harassed  his  neigbiuMU's  by  short  but  frequent  excursioust 
that  he  did  them  not  less  damage  than  greater  armies  are  ae- 
customed  to  do. 

xuu  E^eiy  thing  having  thus  succeeded  happily  in  the  two 
first  years  of  his  reign,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  £u« 
phemiS)  the  queen,  daughter  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross,  djed 
By  her  the  king  had  three  children-^ Walter,  afterwards  earl 
of  Athole,  Da^,  earl  of  8tra|keam,  imd  Euphemia,  whan 
he  had  married  to  James  Douglas,  as  formerly  mentioned. 
After  her  death,  Robert^  indueed  not  so  much  by  an  impa^ 
tienoe  of  c^bacy,  as  by  aiFeetioB  lor  the  childj^n  he  had  fiv- 
meriy  had  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  More, 
married  this  lady  ;  for  while  quite  a  atripling,  he  had  .&ilen 
TioHentJy  in  love  with  her — then  young  and  beautiful — and 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  by  her.  He  afterwards 
procured  her  marriage  with  Gifibrd,  a  nobleman  in  Lothian  ; 
but  ahaost  about  the  same  time,  Euphemia,  the  queen,  and 
Gifford,  Ae  tiusbiuid  of  Elizabeth,  died,  and  the  king,  either 
from  a  revived  of  his  old  affection,  or  to  l^itimate  the  diil- 
dreu,  took  her  to  wife,  and  immediately  promoted  her  sons  to 
wealth  and  honour.  John,  the  eldest,  he  made  earl  of  Car- 
rick,  Robert,  .emi  of  Menteith,  and  Alexander,  efiri  of 
Buchan,  to  which  &e  added  Badenoeh.  But  not  content  with 
these  mtnrificent  establishments,  he  assembled  a  meeting  of 
the  estates  at  Scoon,  where  he  obtain^  an  act  to  set  aside  the 
children  ofEuphemia,  and  to  follow  the  ri^bt  of  primogeni- 
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tore  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom ;  which  act  afterward 
almost  proved  the  rain  of  bis  numerous  family.* 

XLiii.  For  nearly  the  next  two  years,  diere  was  neither 
settled  peace  nor  open  war,  but  the  strife  was  kept  alive  by 
slight  incursions,  or  rather  robberies,  on  both  sides.  In  the 
mean  time,  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  died.  To  him 
succeeded  Richard  II.,  his  grandson,  by  his  son  Edward, 
bom  at  Bourdeaux,  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age ;  at  which 
time,  ambassadors  from  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  came  to 
Scotland.  The  cause  of  their  coming  was  to  renew  the  an- 
cient league  with  Robert,  and  persuade  him  to  invade  Eng- 
land, and  draw  off  part  of  the  war.  While  these  treaties  were 
in  discussion  before  the  estates,  Alexander  Ramsay,  as  the 
English  writers,  following  Froissart,  narrate,  attended  by  forty 
chosen  youths  in  a  tempestuous  night,  while  the  guards  were 
asleep,  seized  the  castle  of  Berwick,  and  killed  or  took 
prisoners  all  the  garrison.  The  townsmen,  amazed  at  this 
unexpected  blow,  sent  for  Percy,  who  quickly  arrived  with 
ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  surrounding  the  castle  on  every 
side,  assaulted  it  furiously.  Intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
having  reached  the  assembly  of  estates,  Archibald  Douglas 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  kinsman,  instantly  set  out  with  a 
body  of  only  five  hundred  horse  to  his  relief;  but  all  access  to 

*  In  the  account  Buchanan  gives  of -Robert's  wives,  be  bas  fUlen  into  a 
mistake  common  to  most  of  the  early  writers  on  Scottish  history  who  copied 
it  from  Russel,  a  t^ontinuator  of  Fordun.  It  appears  from  documents  dis- 
covered after  Buchanan  wrote,  that  Robert^  at  an  early  age,  had  formed  a 
connexion  with  Elizabeth  More,  and  hsUA  several  children  by  her  before  their 
marriage ;  but  having  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  he  married  that 
lady  formally,  and  legitimated  her  children,  1S49.  After  her  death)  1355, 
he  married  EuphemtBy  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross^  by  whom  he  had  the 
children  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  mistake,  it  is  said,  originated  in  Robert's 
bavmg  a  conciihine  of  the  same  name  of  More,  who  also  had  a  son,  John  ; 
and  it  was  she  who  was  married  to  Giffbrd,  and  has  occasioned  this  confusion. 
Walter,  earl  of  Athole,  afterwards  attempted  to  bastardize  the  eldest  child- 
ren of  Robert,  on  account  of  thdr  not  bdng  bom  in  wediodL,  and  before  the 
date  of  the  Papal  dispensation ;  which  circumstance,  when  added  to  the 
other,  easily  accounts  for  the  error  in  our  historians,  without  supposing  it  a 
deliberate  falsehood  invented  by  Buchanan,  as  Mr.  Chalmers,  with  his  usual 
charity  for  our  author,  chooses  to  indnuate^ — Stewart's  Hist  of  the  Stewarts. 
— Aberorombie's  Life  of  Robert.--Ruddiman's  Note. 
21 
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Uie  besieged  being  cut  ofi>  he  returned  without  performing 
any  thing.  A  few  days  after,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, the  castle  was  taken  by  storm,  and  allj  except  Alex- 
ander alone,  pat  to  theswcmL  Such  is  the  English  account. 
Our  writers  assert,  lliat  the  castle  was  taken  by  six  country- 
men of  March,  who»  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  left  it. 

XLiv.  Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  William, 
the  first  earl  of  Douglas,  entered  England  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  took  by  surprise  the  town  of  Penrith  during  a 
great  fair,  and,  after  plundering,  burned  it,  and  brought  back 
his  army  safe  laden  with  the  spoil ;  but  along  with  the  plundei 
he  brought  a  pestilence,  which  raged  with  great  violence  over 
the  whole  kingdom  for  two  years.  The  English^  in  order  to 
retaliate,  having  passed  the  Solway,  entered  Scotland  with 
fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Talbot,  a  brave  officer. 
Trusting  to  his  numbers,  he  spread  devastation  far  and  wide, 
and  having  collected  a  large  booty,  was  returning  home. 
When  not  far  distant  from  the  Ekiglish  borders,  he  rested  in  a 
narrow  valley.  In  the  night,  about  five  hundred  Scots  entered 
the  valley,  and  rushing  Upon  the  enemy,  as  they  lay  secure 
and  unprepared,  and  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  killed 
those  who  first  opposed  them,  and  spreading  terror  and  con- 
fusion on  every  side,  they  put  the  whole  army  to  flight* 
Many  were  slain  there ;  two  hundred  and  forty  were  taken,  a 
greater  murober,  in  rashly  attempting  tp  cross  the  river,  were 
drowned,  and  the  rest,  leaving  their  plunder  behind,  returned 
home  every  one  by  the  nearest  road  he  could  find. 

XLV.  All  this  while,  a  vigorous  war,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
was  carried  on  by  the  English  against  the  French,  besides 
which,  they  had  a  considerable  army  in  Portugal.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  their  Parliament,  that  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  king's  uncle,  should  be  sent  into  Scotland  to 
treat  for  peace  ;  that  while  stunned  with  the  noise  of  war  on 
every  side,  they  might  .secure  tranquillity  in  that  quarter 
which  was  most  exposed.  There  were  sent  by  the  Scots,  who 
had  been  apprized  of  his  approach  by  an  herald,  William, 
earl  of  Douglas,  and  John  Dunbar,  earl  of  Moray,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  him,  and  a  truce,  was  concluded  for  three  years. 
But  while  the  negotiations  were  going  forward,  a  civil  war^  . 
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raged  fvtriously  in  Eng^bnd,  the  cbkf  iiiit%ittOr  of  whiob 
was  said  to  be  John  Batt^^  a  loasv  piiesty  wbo^  peromiag  the 
people  gready  disconlented  with  a  poU-tax  of  finir  En^sh 
pennies  levied  oil  ef dry  peivob,  fitak,  at  danfesttoos^  f  and  I9 
bints  in  secret  aieetiilg^  and  tben^  when  fad  SOfwad  his  tawgiwgg 
agreeable,  by  nloi^  frpeti  haMngneB  andeardiored  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  oommoita  againsl  liietlcblea.  But  besides  this 
reocdt,  there  wi^  an  ddev  eailse  ci  ooapHakit  arisitig  from  the 
oondttioti  of  the  peasantry^-^ii  graat  pert  6f  thd  coentry  popu- 
lation having  been  kept  afaHoat  iit  n  state  of  tfkfeiy^-^ese 
rising  m  instfrrection)  war^  joined  by  a  mob  of  artisans^  and 
otbsn^  who  had  neither  foftime  nor  eharaeiet' to  lotfe  I  and  such 
a  tuBitdt  Wis  e:iudl6d,  that  the  dtabilit^  of  the  go^^Mtuneat  was 
seriously  e^idatiger^*  AlthongK  tH  this  wag  well  known  at  the 
ntde^g  of  the  euiba^ssidor^,  yet  both  partiea  Oonooakd  their 
knowledge  iMrtili  aftar  peftc^  was  conekidedy  the  I^ongleii  told 
Laaeoster  ^^That  he  had  b^m  ae^joainted  from  the  first  with 
the  sttM  of  Ebgtimdi  yet  so  fur  was  he  from  wishing  to  take 
a^  adtatttage  d  the  eritieid  ritttatioti  of  t&e  timed,  ^ther  for 
oinyhlg  dh  the  war^  ot  exAeting  ikloi^  fkvotintMe  tdrmg  of 
ptittef  thdt  ^vetf  now,  if  iiid<56ssary,  he  tbi^t  letnein  seturdy 
ihiit  gtliAt  tffl  tfie  hi^ttflfMtiOh  should  cease^  or,  if  b«  wished 
to  retting  Sft  hundred  hotte  were  ready  tx>  esOort  hidi.  Lm* 
c&stef  hand^omdy  adMowl^ged  hiii  ootsrti^y^  bet  hop^  be 
would  not  rtqutte  at  pr^etlt  to  tAe  advantage  of  eMher  of  his 
oB^t^.  Otihi&r  retttth  hotae,  however^  being  shut  out  of 
Berwick  by  the  govttiifiof,  he  ilcee|ytdd  0^  the  etUrPs  {fledged 
bononf,  ^nd  retumiit^  to  Scodand,  nfenMitied  there  till  the 
poputat  sedition  wtti^  qudled. 

stLVir.  Whetl  the  thtee  ;^ear/  truce  wav  fihiAed,  in  the  year 
1984,  ih  the  motiQk  of  Jatiutt^,  Afdiibald  Dougks  of  OaUo- 
way,  asaibted  by  Wllli^ttn  Dougl^j  eari  of  Douglas,  and 
Oeofge,  eaii  of  Mfttch,  besieged  Lochmaben  castle,  whence 
dtiily  (tkctirdloiisr  M^ere  made  npon  the  neighbouring  estates. 

*  The  insuhecdon  mentioned  here,  was  that  under  the  odebrated  Watt 
Tyler,  by  y^okkiooAe  it  k  bfettet*  ktienm. 

fhik  Wbeii  in  the  eiwdM  of  his  dffiM  he  recsd ved  tba  eonftsikMistff  the 
penitentfi  he  seiised  die  Opportunity  to  inculcate  leditioiL 
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The  gfWemat  of  Ae  eflttale»  tiketi  by  flurpnse^  agreed  with 
the  enemy,  that  if  not  relieved  in  ei^  day^  be  would  sup- 
render  t  on  wideh^  die  Scou  ramuned,  notwithstindilig  dtey 
mOkted  grkfvtiii^  tftiA  tbe  wintry  eUxriM  and  ccntitutti  ratas^ 
till  tbe  nitnh  diiy»  (Sm  Mh  ot  Febrnaiy,  when  the  coatle  was 
delivered  vip  to  them,  aceoidEBg  to  the  agreraieiit  Thoae 
who  lived  near  Roxbiirglt^  SUMSkg  lest  that  casde  ahoold  share 
a  siiftilfa'  &te,  pttvcttred  the  govetnotsb^  tov  one  Graystoch, 
a  ridi  tioblemaii)  who  was  reported  to  be  a  skilfbl  warriinr; 
atid  be^  on  his  ajipeititDient,  aent  not  cmly  aaipte  provi»oD% 
bat  idi  hb  hoasdiold  stuff,  lluiddng  tbey  could  nowhere  be 
lodged  so  eonveniemly  for  Us  own  umv  of  so  safe  from  the 
grasp  of  the  enemy.  Dunbar,  who  was  made  acquainted  by 
his  spies  both  with  the  road  and  the  day  of  his  march,  having 
(dai^ed  ambuebes  at  convenieiit  {daces,  arose  suddenly  upon 
the  long  and  eonfiiMl  lide  of  sddiersy  waggoners^  and  a  pro- 
itdseaous  erowd  of  atfendattts^  and,  without  a  battle,  obtained 
poide^Ott  of  immense  spoil,  together  with  the  owner  himself 
and  immediately  retned  without  annoyanos* 

xtnu  The  English^  to  revei^e  tbe  injuries  they  bad  re^ 
coted,  and  prevent  their  repetidon  by  some  memoraUe 
ehastisemem,  sent  Lancaster  to  Scotland,  with  a  powerful 
military  and  naval  armament  The  earl  himself  advanced 
tbrougfi  March  and  Lodxian,  as  far  as  Edinburgh^  having 
ient  the  fleet  to  ravage  the  aftaridme  poast  of  Fife.  His  sol- 
diers mMgfy  wished  to  bum  the  capital,  but  tbeir  leader 
ftcoTlecting  diat  a  few  years  before^  when  esdled  his  own 
country,  he  had  been  there  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained, 
preserved  the  city  from  the  flames<  The  sea  forces  did  not 
display  equal  humanity.  Having  landed  upon  tbe  island  oi 
tncTicolm,  *^  they  phtndersd  and  burned  the  monastery,  and 
ejiercised  similar  cruelty  in  every  place  where  they  made  any 
descent,  until  opposed  by  Hionias  and  Nicholas  Erskin^ 
Alexander  Llndfiay,  and  William  Cumdnghame.  Many  being 
killed,  and  Some  taken,  they  were  compelled  to  fiy  widi  auch 

*  Foi'dud  BAentioDft  dnt  descent  and  defeat  to  have  taken  plact  a  Ktlle 
above  Quecnsfefty*  Sir  Thomas  firskine,  afterward  earl  of  Marr,  in  right  of 
Ml  wifey  A.D.  199CU  and  Cunninghame  of  Kilmaurs,  were  the  cfaieft  here 
uuiueU* 
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crepidation  to  their  ships,  that  besides  other  loss  which  diey 
received  in  their  hurry,  they  allowed  forty  of  their  men  to 
perish  before  their  eyes,  the  cable  to  which  they  dung  being 
cut  Scarcely  had  Lancaster  returned  home^  when  William 
Doughis,  almost  treading  in  his  footsteps,  partly  taking,  and 
partly  destroying  the  castles,  which  the  Rtigli'gli  had  retained 
in  Scotland  ever  since  the  batde  of  Durham,  restored  all 
Teviotdale  to  the  Scots,  except  Boxbuigh.  He  <;heck^ 
likewise  the  robberies,  which  had  increased  through  the  lioen« 
tiousness  of  war;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  these  services, 
being  soon  after  carried  off  by  a  fever,  in  Douglas  castle. 
James  Douglas  succeeded  him,  a  son  in  every  walk  of  virtue, 
worthy  of  such  a  father. 

XLViii.  In  the  meantime,  a  truce  for  a  year  was  concluded 
at  Boulogne,  in  the  Netherlands,  between  the  French,  English, 
and  Scots.  The  French,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  charge 
of  informing  the  Scots,  having  neglected  to  do  so^  the  English 
noblemen  on  the  Scottish  borders,  thinking  this  an  exodlent 
opportunity  for  inflicting  some  great  blow  upon  the  Scots, 
which  they  would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  revenge  before 
die  truce  was  announced,  collected  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
six  thousand  archers,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Nottingham,  and  committed  extensive 
devastation,  especially  upon  the  estates  of  the  Douglases,  and 
Lindsays*  The  Scots,  who  had  heard  some  reports  of  the 
truce^  and  had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  war,  enraged  at  their 
own  negligence,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  be 
speedily  revenged.  At  the  same  time,  the  news  of  the  English 
invasion  reproached  the  tardiness  of  the  French,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  publish  the  truce ;  and  they,  endeavouring  by  a  late 
hurry  to  correct  a  previous  delay,  arrived  at  London  during 
the  very  heat  of  the  invasion,  where,  being  received  wi(ii  plau- 
sible hospitality,  they  were  detained  by  courteous  and  friendly 
invitations,  until  the  return  of  the  English  out  of  the  enemy's 
country  was  ascertained;  then,  at  last  dismissed,  they  came 
to  Scotland  and  executed  their  commission.  All  the  no- 
bility, and  chiefly  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  disas- 
ter, were  exasperated,  and  exclaimed,  that  tlie  deceit  of  the 
English  was  not  to  be  endured.     The  king  ir  vain  endeavour- 
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ed  to  appease  them,  and  preserve  the  truce  inviolate ;  they 
prolonged  a  discussion  about  it  with  their  disputations,  till,  hav- 
ing secretly  collected  by  their  friends  fifteen  thousand  horse, 
upon  an  appointed  day,  Douglas,  Lindsay,  and  Dunbar  with- 
drew from  the  court,  and  joining  their  troops,  marched  into 
England  with  a  hostile  army,  and  ravaged  Northumberland  as 
far  as  Newcastle ;  then  returning  through  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  and  Moubrays,  whatever  could  be  damaged 
by  fire  or  sword  they  wasted  and  destroyed,  and  on  tlieir 
arrival  home  with  an  immense  spoil  of  men  and  catde,  inmie- 
diately  took  care  to  have  the  truce  proclaimed. 

XLix.  About  the  end  of  the  truce,  A.  D.,  1385,  John  de 
Vienne,*  admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  arrived  in  Scotland, 
sent  by  his  king,  with  about  two  thousand  auxiliary  soldiers, 
of  whom  one  himdred  were  cuirassiers,  armed  at  all  points, 
two  hundred  armed  with  scorpions,  for  discharging  weapons 
— ^afterward  called  cross-bows — the  rest  were  foot  of  a  prom- 
iscuous kind.  He  brought  also,  money  for  six  months'  pay, 
besides  presents,  and  forty  suits  of  armour,  which  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  bravest  soldiers.  The  Scottish  king  having 
consented,  he*  invaded  Northumberland  along  with  James 
Douglas,  where  they  destroyed  three  castles,  and  would  have 
proceeded  fieurther,  but  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  obliged  them 
to  return,  and  besides,  the  reported  advance  of  Richard,  king 
of  England^  against  them,  aecderated  their  retreat;  for  that 
monarch  was  now  immoderately  incensed  against  the  Scots, 
because  they  not  only  carried  war  into  his  kingdom  themselves, 
but  even  sent  for  strangers,  and  that  at  a  time  too,  when  the 
French  prepared  to  invade  England  with  a  formidable  force. 
He  therefore  levied  a  large  army,  which  the  English  writers 
say,  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse, 
resolved  to  break  the  strength  of  the  Scots,  and  prevent  them 
for  many  years,  from  being  able  to  bring  any  body  of  men  into 
the  fiekL  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a  fleet  laden  with 
provisions,  to  sail  up  the  Forth,  because  he  knew  that  that 
part  of  Scotland  through  which  he  must  march,  was  com- 

*  John  de  Yienne,  admiral  of  France,  was  the  ton  of  GuiIIaurae  de  Vienne, 
lord  of  Rolleansy  Burgundy,  and  the  most  celebrated  French  warrior  of  that 
age.    He  was  shun  at  the  battle  of  I^^polis,  fighting  against  the  Turks,  1 396« 
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plelely  exlwisted  by  continiud  warfare  for  40  many  years,  or 
if  any  diiog  was  left,  ibe  inhabilaiils  wmM  remove  them  to 
other  plaeef»  and  be  cojuidered  himself  now  aecnre  oa  the 
side  of  France,  aa  ha  tmated  the  wiiiter  dprras  -would  preTent 
them  fixan  makiog  my  aUempt  Ihai  seaspiu  Widi  these  fiirces 
haring  entered  Sootlaod,  he  spared  no  place,  eidier  sacred  or 
profane,  nor  any  man  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms.  In  the  mean- 
while, John  de  Vienne^  who  paid  mcMne  attention  to  the  m- 
strnctions  be  had  recaiyed  fix>ni  his  king  at  parting,  than  to 
the  intemsta  of  the  Scots,  eonstsmdy  urged  Dongas  to  give 
battle,  who,  when  he  had  oAen  replied  that  the  Soots  did  not 
decline  battle  frpm  any  Inkewsormness  towards  the  f  rench, 
but  (rovEi  aconscionsness  of  their  own  kifisriority,  at  last  took 
the  adairai  to  a  hi^  station,  fix>m  whence  he  could  securely 
survey  the  hostile  army,  and  he  then,  on  dhserdng  attentively 
the  Umg  line  of  En^sh  brces  en  their  nuiDck,  readily  acceded 
to  the  earVs  opinion*  It  now  appeared  to  them  both,  (hat  the 
oniy  method  by  wUcfa,  in  present  drcnmstances,  they  could 
annoy  the  enemy,  was  to  ooUeet  th&r  forces,  and  mavch  into 
England.  Wherefore,  taking  a  circuitous  route,  at  a  great 
distance  from  Bichard's  army,  thqr  entered  Cumbeiland,  and 
laid  it  and  the  neigfabonring  counties  waste  in  every  direction. 
Im  Tlie  English  having  inflicted  every  species  of  misery 
upon  Lothian,  for  they  dun*  not  go  brther  fr<mi  their  fleet, 
lest  their  provisions  rfiould  ftnl,  at  the  approach  of  winter 
began  to  oonsuk  about  retaming  home.  Some  were  of  <^n- 
ion,  that  (hey  sboidd  follow  the  route  of  tjie  Scots,  and  inter- 
cepting their  retreat,  force  them,  whether  tb^  «wuld  or  not, 
to^ome  to  an  engagement.  CMhers,  better  acquainted  with 
the  conntry  replied,  that  die  road  was  <)ifficult,  through  maiv 
shes  and  mountains,  and  frequently  through  narrow  passes; 
so  totally  barren,  that  the^mareh  was  scarcely  practicid>le  for 
a  small  party  of  light  anned  troc^s  with  a  few  days  provisions ; 
then,  thoogh  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  were  overcome,  the 
country  which  would  recdve  them,  not  naturally  fertile,  was 
wasted  by  the  late.incmsimis,  and  suppose  even  tkat  disad- 
vantage surmount^,  they  had  to  feUoar  a  nimble^  roving 
enemy,  whom  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  and  bring  to 
a  battle,  than  to  conquer,  and  when  if  found,  it  would  not  be 
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H^bsslblie  to  force  to  fights  unless  in  places  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  peril  of  such  an  enterprise^  his  grandfather,  Edward  III. 
had  found  to  the  greatest  detriment  of  his  own,  and  but  little 
inconvenience  to  the  Scottish  army.  On  hearing  this,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  miseries  which  winter  brings  in  a  cold  dimate, 
and  the  recollectibn  of  their  children  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  at  home,  rushing  upon  their  minds,  they  were  easily 
persuaded  to  change  their  intentions,  and  marched  back  by 
the  same  route  by  which  they  had  come.  Thus  both  parties, 
each  having  freely  plundered  their  enemy's  country  without 
seeing  an  enemy,  returned  to  their  own. 

LI.  The  Scots,  when  they  ascertained  that  the  English  could 
not  attempt  another  expedition  till  next  summer,  determined 
to  attack  Roxburgh,  a  town  at  no  great  distance,  and  by  fiur 
the  most  troublesome  to  the  neighbouring  districts.  When 
they  had  assembled  before  it,  a  dispute  arose  between  them, 
and  their  allies  about  the  town,  which  they  had  hot  yet  taken  * 
for  the  French  alleging,  that  they  were  more  skilful  in  besieg-* 
ing  towns  than  the  Scots,  from  their  great  experience  in  their 
own  domestic  wars,  and  had  been  put  to  great  expense  in  this, 
thought  it  but  just,  that  the  town,  if  taken,  should  be  theirs, 
and  remain  in  their  possession.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended,  that  it  was  unfair  for  auxiliaries  to  demand  the 
whole  rewards  of  the  war ;  that  whatever  money  they  .had 
expended,  was  not  for  a  Scottish,  but  for  a  French  object, 
in  order  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  divert 
part  of  the  storm  from  themselves ;  that,  if  the  value  of 
friendly  offices  was  to  be  calculated,  it  would  be  more  just 
for  the  French  to  repay  to  the  Scots  the  whole  expense  of  the 
campaign,  than  for  them  to  ask  a  reward  for  their  tardy 
assistance,  and  such  a  reward  as  in  the  memory  of  man  was 
never  either  given  by,  or  asked  for  from  allies.  But  the 
iniquity  of  the  demand  would  easily  appear,  if  it  was  consid* 
ered  that  the  Scots  might  have  remained  at  peace,  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  English,  and  witnessed  as  spectators, 
the  contest  between  the  two  powerful  kings,  a  thing  the  French 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do,  without  yielding  up  a  large 
portion  of  their  territories;  neittier  could  they  perceive  of 
what  use  the  possession  of  this  town  could  be  to  the  French, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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unless  ns  a  bridle^  that  the  decision  of  peace  or  war  m^bt  be 
lodged  in  their  hands,  and  if  this  was  their  derign,  it  would 
not  only  be  much  better,  but  much  more  honourable  for  the 
Scottisli  kings  to  want  it,  than  for  so  trifling  a  cause  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  voluntary  servitude ;  of,  if  by  this  unjust 
i*equisition,  the  French  wished  to  excuse  their  return  home, 
which  they  had  already  attempted,  that  was  unnecessary,  for, 
as  they  had  come  thither  of  their  own  accord,  so  they  were  at 
liberty  to  depart  whenever  they  chose ;  no  one  would  ask  them 
to  delay  their  departure,  seeing  if  they  remained  unwillingly, 
their  assistance  would  be  of  little  service. 

Ln.  Thus  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  was  broken  up,  and  as 
there  had  before  been  heavy  complaints  on  both  sides,  so  they 
now  threatened  to  break  out  into  open  enmity.  The  origin  of 
the  dissension,  however,  arose  from  the  different  manner  of  the 
two  nations  in  carrying  on  war.  Both  the  Scots  and  English 
behave,  among  their  own  countrymen,  not  less  modestly  in  war 
than  in  peace,  and  pay  honestly  for  whatever  they  i^eceive  in 
their  quarters ;  but  the  French,  as  if  publicly  licensed,  rob 
and  plunder  wherever  they  go,  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  this  way  of  living  from  their  youth,  what  they  have  always 
seen  done,  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  do.  Wherefore, 
before  that  time,  as  the  French  could  neither  abstain  firom 
their  usual  rapaeity,  nor  could  the  Scots  submit  to  this  un* 
wonted  servitude,  often  quarrels,  and  sometimes  blows  had 
arisen  from  the  former  seizing,  and  the  other  defending  his 
property;  but  after  the  coldness  at  Roxburgh,  the  French 
commissaries,  as  they  were  to  depart  soon,  foraged  with 
greater  licentiousness  than  before,  and  the  country  people, 
enraged  at  being  plundered  by  a  few  strangers,  often  carried 
away  their  baggage  horses,  and  wounded,  and  sometimes 
killed  the  straggling  officers  and  soldiers  sent  out  to  plunder. 
Complaints  being  brought  to  the  council,  the  countrymen 
unanimously  replied,  that  they  were  worse  pillaged  by  the 
French,  who  called  themselves  their  friends,  than  by  the 
English,  their  professed  enemies,  and  the  fcureigners  should  not 
depart  until  they  had  compensated  them  for  their  losses,  nor 
could  the  Douglases,  the  most  popular  chiefs  of  the  day,  bend 
their  obstinacy.     Wherefore,  the  troops  were  dismissed,  but 
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Omr  leader  was  detained  until  the  demands  of  all  were  satia^ 
fied»  The  French  set  sail  on  the  first  of  November^  and  the 
Scots,  either  tired  with  the  warlike  labours  of  the  former  year, 
or  satiated  with  the  spoil  of  so  many  successful  expeditionsi 
nsmained  at  rest  during  the  winter. 

Liii.  Next  spring,  William  Douglas,  son  of  Archibald, 
governor  of  Galloway,  sailed  over  to  Ireland,  to  rerenge  the 
frequent  descents  of  the  Irish  upon  that  district,  and  prevent 
them  for  the  future^  William  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Scotdsh  yOuthS)  both  for  Huental  and  corporeal  endow*- 
ments;  of  (xdossal  stature  and  proportional  strength,  his 
appearance^  which  rarely  happens  with  persons  of  uncommon 
mzoi  l»as  graceful  and  dignified.  To  his  other  adtantages  was 
julded  warlike  renown,  for  he  had  oflen  attacked  the  ene*- 
tny  with  far  inferior  numbers,  and  returned  victorious;  nor 
had  he  ever  engaged  in  any  enterprise  in  which  his  valour  had 
not  been  conspicuous;  yet  these  advantages,  which  usually 
excite  envy,  were  Accompanied  in  him  with  so  much  modesty^ 
that  he  rendered  himself  universally  agreeable.  Induced  by 
his  virtues,  the  king,  although  he  knew  he  was  illegitimate^ 
gave  him  his  daughter  Egidia  in  marriage,  the  lovliest  woman 
of  the  age,  and  sought  by  many  of  the  chief  young  noblemen, 
and  with  her  the  county  of  Nithsdale,  the  next  to  GaUoway, 
as  a  dowry«  The  expedition  landed  at  Carlingford^  a  wealthy 
town  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the 
inhabitants  who  were  wholly  unprovided  for*any  attack,  tliat 
they  immediately  sent  to  treat  about  a  surrender,  to  which 
Douglas  agreed,  and  in  the  meantime,  dreading  nothing  flrom 
the  enemy,  sent  Robert  Stuart  of  Durisdeer,  with  two  hun- 
dred soldiers,  to  bring  in  provisions  to  his  ships.  Time  having 
been  thus  affi>rded  to  the  inhabitants  for  deliberatbn,  they 
sent  to  Dundalk  for  assistance,  whence  five  hundred  horse 
were  despatched*  The  townsmen  increased  by  this  numbefi 
dividing  themselves  into  two  bodies,  marched  against  th6 
enemy^  expecting  from  their  numbers,  to  obtain  an  easy  vio- 
tory  and  the  possession  of  their  fleet ;  but  both  parties  bring 
defeated,  the  town  was  taken,  plun<3ered,  and  burned^  Hiiving 
laden  fifteen  vessels  which  th^  found  in  th^.harbouf,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  city,  tliey  crossed  over  tc  the  island  of  Man, 
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wUch  ihsy  also  plundered,  and  afterward  arrived  safe^  with 
thdr  booty,  at  Loch  Ryan,  a  bay  that  divides  Galloway  bom 
Carrick.  Douglas,  on  his  arrival  there^  having  heard  that  his 
&ther  was  gone  on  an  expedition  against  England,  he  hastened 
to  join  him.     The  chief  cause  for  undertaking  this  expedition, 


Liv.  Richard,  king  of  England,  who  the  year  befiire  had 
invaded  Scotland,  and  spared  nothing  either  sacred  or  profiuie, 
on  his  return  home  was  involved  in  a  great  sedition,  that 
changed  the  whole  situation  of  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  cure 
the  evQ,  he  removed,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  all  the  magifr-- 
trates,  both  the  lords  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  infoior 
officers,  but  by  this  he  rather  covered  than  extinguished  a 
flame,  ready  on  the  first  opportuni^  to  break  out  again. 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  a  profound,  but  a  veiy 
uncertain  tranquillity,  for  it  possessed  a  hardy  youdi,  and 
enterprising  commanders.  The  nobility  were  therefore  desir* 
ous  of  war,  and  complained  loudly  in  all  thdr  meetings^  that 
such  an  excellent  opportuni^  for  avenging  their  former  inr 
juries  upon  the  English  was  n^ected,  especially  as  they  never 
omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Soothmd. 
But  king  Robert,  a  prince  naturally  of  a  quiet  disposition, 
was,  OD  account  of  his  declining  age,  averse  to  war,  and  did 
not  seem  sufficiently  alive  to  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  Jolm, 
his  eldest  son^  naturally  indolent,  and  lame  besides,  finom  a 
blow  finom  a  hors^  was  thou^t  incapable  of  enduring  the 
fiidgue  of  a  camp ;  the  nobles  therefore  in  a  body,  waited  upon 
Robert,  the  second  son,  earl  of  Fife,  and  lamenting  the  im- 
becile state  of  the  government,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  late  devastations  ought  to  be  revenged,  and  all  cheer- 
fiilly  offered  their  assistance.  A  levy  was  in  consequenoe 
ordered  against  the  5th  of  August,  but  to  be  so  secretly  con- 
ducted,  that  both  of  the  kings  should  be  equally  ignorant  of 
their  proceedings.  They  could  not,  however,  deceive  the 
English,  who^  when  they  had  found  out  by  their  qiies,  the 
time  and  place  of  assembling,  endeavoured  to  intrap  their 
enemy  by  a  counter  stratagem.  Their  nobles  mutually  re- 
solved, that  they  ^ould  each  hold  himself  in  readiness  with 
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his  vassids»  not  for  a  particular  day,  but  always  prepared  to 
assemble  on  any  emergency. 

I.T.  Having  thus  settled  their  arrangements,  when  they 
heard  that  the  Scots  were  in  Teviotdale,  not  far  from  the 
borders,  to  the  amount  of  thir^,  or,  according  to  Froissart^ 
forty  thousand  strong,  they  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  attempted  before  the  arriTal  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
might  in  the  interim  conceal  their  design,  every  one  should 
remain  at  home,  until  they  discovered  in  what  quarter  the 
storm  would  burst,  and  then  arrange  their  movements  accord- 
ingly ;  pursuing  a  plan  similar  to  what  their  enemies  had  done 
the  preceding  autumn,  they  would  then  enter  Scotland  in  a 
different  direction,  and  repay  disaster  for  disaster.  In  the 
meantime,  they  sent  a  spy  to  procure  certain  inteUigence  res- 
pecting the  enemy  now  in  their  neighbourhood,  deeming  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  know  their  movements,  but 
the  last  orders  which  were  issued.  Their  messenger,  who 
differed  nothing  in  language,  dress,  and  arms,  was  easily 
mistaken  fer  a  Scotsman,  and  having  learned  all  that  he  wish- 
ed to  know,  returning  for  his  horse  which  he  had  left  lied  to  a 
tree,  found  that  some  thief  had  taken  him  away.  But  pro- 
ceeding on  his  journey,  booted,  spurred  and  accoutred  as  an 
honeman,  he  began  to  be  suspected,  and  when  he  had  got  to 
a  considerable  distance,  messengers  were  sent  after  him,  who 
brought  him  back.  On  being  intenogated  who  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came^  and  whither  he  was  going,  when  he  could 
give  no  satbfactory  answer  he  was  brought  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  army,  and  fearing  a  heavier  punishment,  he 
discovered  to  them  the  designs  of  the  English. 

Lvi.  The  Scots  having  thus  discovered  the  plans  of  the 
enemy,  altered  iheix  own.  They  divided  their  army— the 
greater  body  to  march  towards  Carlisle,  under  the  command 
of  the  king^s  two  sons,  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Strathem,  assist- 
ed by  Archibald  Douglas  of  Galloway,  and  the  earls  of  Marr 
and  Sutherland ;  the  other  was  directed  to  march  into  North- 
umberland, led  by  James  Douglas,  and  the  two  brothers, 
Dunbar,  George,  earl  of  Moray,  and  John,  earl  of  March ; 
with  them  went  three  hundred  horse,  and  two  thousand  foot, 
()esides  the  attendants  on  the  horse    for  every  horseman  is 
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followed  by  at  least  one  stoat  semmt,  who^  being  li^htl/ 
armed,  can  almost  keep  pace  with  the  hone,  cr  engage  with 
the  enemy  when  requisite.     The  forces  thus  divided,  they 
who  mardied  to  Cumberland  and  Carlisle,  irresistible  by  their 
nombers,   did  not  encounter  any  enemy.     Dooglas,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  when  wasting  on  every  nde,  had  a  differ- 
ent fortone.     He  had  so  planned  his  expeditkm,  that   by 
forced  and  secret  marches,  he  shoald  cross  the  Tyne,  pass 
Durham,  and  then  commoica  his  devastations.    This  he  ac« 
com{didied  with  such  cderity  and  silence,  that  the  first  intellj* 
genoe  the  En^ish  had  of  an  enemy,  was  by  the  smdce  of  their 
conflagrations.    The  elder  Perqr,  the  most  powerful  and  rich- 
est  nobleman  in  Northumberland  and  the  adjacent  <kMinties, 
OD  being  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  enemy,   sent  his 
two  brave  and  hig^  spirited  sons,  Henry  and  Ralph,  to  New- 
castle»  commanding  the  other  nobility  to  meet  him,  with  die 
design  of  intercepting  the  return  of  the  Scots ;  but  they  having 
qpoiled  the  country  round  Durham,  by  fiur  the  richest  in  that 
quarter,  rqiassed  the  Tyne,  laden  with  pltmder,  about  three 
miles  above  Newcastle.    There  the  noble  commanders,  am« 
Udous  of  glory,  and  elated  with  ikheir  success,  Ainking  it 
would  be  disgiacefol  only  to  have  frightened  rustics,  and  not 
to  have  alarmed  the  cities,   galloped  romid  Newcasde,    and, 
Areatening  it  with  a  siege>  endeavoured,  by  thehr  contnmeli- 
Mis  language,  to  draw  forth  the  eneniy. 

Lvii.  When  they  had  remained  there  two  days,  during 
which  many  skirmidies  had  been  foo^it  with  various  success, 
«ne  combat  took  place,  upon  the  evening  of  the  last  day, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  The  two  rival  generals, 
bang  nearly  equal  in  fiunily,  power,  age,  and  qnrit,  re- 
solved to  engage  in  single  oomlMt,  in  presence  of  both  the 
armies;  and  a  challenge  having  been  sent,  James  Douglas 
and  Heniy  Percy  encountered  each  other  in  the  space  be- 
twixt  them,  when,  on  the  first  shock,  in  charging  with  the 
kmce^ .  Percy  was  unhorsed.  The  English  running  to  his  as- 
sistance, when  Douglas  could  not  take  him  prisoner,  he  car- 
ried off  his  spear,  and  shaking  it,  exclaimed  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard^-Tbat  he  would  carry  his  trophy  into  Scedand.  The 
combat  thus  ended,  the  Scots  doubled  their  watch,  as  Imog 
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mor  a  ciljr)  fall  cf  citizens  and  enemies^  and  ne^  day  pvo- 
ceedfid  &r  Scotland^  but  slowly,  being  burdened  with  spoil. 
Wbile  the  booty  proceeded  a  little  before,  they  attacked  and 
destroyed  an  enemas  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
again  resumiag  their  maroh,  proceeded  to  Otterbum,  aboirt 
eig^  miles  distut  from  Newcasde.  There  they  d^berated 
about  their  future  route.  The  greater  part  were  of  opinioo 
that  they  should  march  to  Cailtsle,  to  meet  the  other  army, 
and  that  they  should  not  fight,  as  had  been  originally  agreed, 
till  all  the  forces  were  united.  On  the  other  hand,  Douglas 
advised  that  they  should  remain  there  two  or  three  days,  on 
purpose  to  confote  the  boast  of  Percy,  that  they  should  never 
carry  his  spear  to  Scodand ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  they 
might  not  be  idle,  proposed  to  attack  a  ndghbouring  castte. 
This  proposition,  although  to  many  it  appeared  unadrisable, 
yet,  from  deference  to  Douglas,  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  whole. 
Wherefore,  having  erected  a  temporary  fortification  round 
their  camp,  which  on  one  side  was  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  marshes,  they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  castle* 

LViii«  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur  from  his  fiery  disposition, 
would  immediately  have  followed  the  departing  enemy,  to  wipe 
away  the  afiront  he  had  received,  but  was  detained  by  the 
more  experienced  commanders,  who  feared  an  ambuscade; 
for  they  did  not  believe  it  credible  that  the  Scots,  with  so 
small  a  force,  would  have  dared  to  attack  so  strong  a  city, 
unless  they  had  had  some  greater  army  lurking  in.  the  vicinity. 
That  day,  and  the  next,  therefere,  they  employed  in  exjdor- 
ing  the  country  better,  when  finding  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  greater  army,  which  was  at  a  distance  from  Douglas, 
Percy  set  out  with  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest  men,  without 
waiting  for  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  he  was  told,  would 
that  very  night  arrive,  believing  that  he  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  defeating  an  enemy  who  were  inferior  by  one  half. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  the  English,  some  of  the  Scots  were 
at  supper,  and  others,  fatigued  with  the  siege  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  castle,  had  laid  themselves  down  to  rast,  when  sud- 
denly the  cry  was  heard — to  arms !  Whilst  the  rest  were 
arming,  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  servants  of  the  horsemen, 
assisted  b    the  fortifications  of  the  camp,   sustained  the  attack 
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of  the  English.  The  horse  had  the  advantage  of  imtictpatn^ 
the  attemptj  for,  in  their  disputes  about  engaging  the  oiemy^a 
annj)  who  they  always  expected  would  follow,  they  had  per- 
ceived the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  the  possession  of  a  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Wherefore^  riding  round  it,  while 
the  English  assaulted  the  oitrance  to  the  camp,  they  attacked 
fliem  in  flank,  made  great  slaughter,  and  occasioned  moch 
greater  confusion.  The  ErTglish,  however,  from  their  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  quickly  brought  up  subsidiaries,  and  easily 
restored  their  ranks*  But  the  temporary  confusion  had  this 
good  effect  to  the  Scots — the  fight  in  front  of  the  camp  slack- 
ened, and  space  was  afforded  them  for  marching  out,  and  ar- 
ranging their  forces  in  order  of  battle.  In  the  mean  time^ 
pight  overshadowed  both  parties,  but  it  was  short,  as  in  the 
month  of  July  in  northern  countries.  The  sky  was  by  clianoe 
dear,  and  the  moon,  almost  during  the  whole  night,  supplied 
the  place  of  the  light  of  day.  The  battle,  therefore,  suffered 
no  interruption,  but  continued  to  be  keenly  contested,  as  be- 
tween men  of  noble  rank,  more  anxious  for  glory  than  life. 
Percy  strove  to  efiace  the  stain  he  had  suffered,  and  Douglas 
to  illustrate  the  honour  he  had  gained  by  a  new  achievement; 
and  both  with  unequal  numbers  indeed,  but  with  equal  spirit, 
contended  till  midnight,  when  the  moon  becoming  overcast, 
and  rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  liie 
combat  paused,  till  she  again  broke  through  the  clouds,  when 
the  English .  charging  with  greater  impetuosity,  the  Scottish 
foot  fell  back  a  little,  and  the  standard  of  Douglas  was  nearly 
lost.  At  that  moment,  the  two  Hepburns,  father  and  son, 
from  the  one  wing,  and  Douglas  from  the  other,  rushing 
through  their  own  ranks,  flew  to  the  front  where  the  danger 
was  greatest,  and  so  furiously  urged  the  battle,  that  after 
much  mutual  bloodshed,  they  succeeded  in  regaining,  for  their 
men,  the  situation  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 

Lix.  Yet,  Douglas,  not  satisfied,  pressed  forward,  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Hart,  and  Simon  Glendinning,  his  relation, 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  and  his  strength  of  body  equaU 
ling  his  ardour  of  mind,  wherever  he  went  he  spread  slaughter 
around  him.  His  men  following,  fought  desperately ;  but  be- 
fore they   could  reach  him,  he  was  mortally  struck  in  three 
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diflferent  places^  and  they  found  him  upon  the  ground  bleed- 
iogi  with  Hart  near  him  dead,  while  the  priest,  who  always 
adhered  to  him  in  every  danger,  preserved  his  exhausted  body 
secure  from  any  violence.  In  this  situation,  his  relations, 
John  Lindsay,  and  John  and  Walter  Sinclair,  asked  him  how 
he  did?  I  am  well,  he  replied,  for  I  die,  not  sluggishly  on  a 
sickbed,  but  in  the  field,  as  almost  all  my  ancestors  have 
done.  Hear  my.  last  requests*--First,  conceal  my  death  from 
friends  and  enemies;  next,  do  not  allow  my  standard  to  be 
lost;  and  last,  avenge  my  death.  If  I  may  trust  to  your  per- 
fcHrmonce  of  these,  I  can  endure  every  thing  else  with  equa- 
nimity. Before  proceedmg,  they  covered  the  body  with  a 
cloak,  that  it  might  not  be  known,  then,  raising  his  standard, 
they  shouted,  as  the  custom  is*-^  Douglas  /  At  that  cry,  such 
a  charge  was  made,  and  with  so  much  alacrity  did  the  Scots 
rush  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  drove  them  &r  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle;  for,  at  the  name  of  Douglas,  not  only  the 
common  soldiers,  but  also  John,  earl  of  Moray,  ran  to  that 
quarter,  believing  the  greatest  danger  to  be  there.  Moray 
bad  previously  defeated  the  division  of  the  enemy  opposed  to 
him,  and  taken  the  younger  Percy  prisoner,  whom,  as  he  was 
severely  wounded,  he  sent  to  the  camp  to  be  cured.  The 
battle  being  thus  more  feebly  contested  at  other  points,  they 
who  had  rallied  round,  the  standard  of  Douglas  dispersed  the 
English,  worn:  out  by  their  day's  march,  and  their  nocturnal 
engagement,  and,  in  the  same  charge,  took  Henry  Percy, 
the  general  of  the  enemy,  pri^ner.  On  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  the  flight  became  general  and  disorderly.  There  wete 
killed  of  the  English,  about  one  thousand,  eight  hundred, 
and  forty,  wounded  about  a  thousand,  and  fourteen  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  The  Scots  lost  one  hundred  slain,  and  two 
hundred  were,  taken  prisoners,  as  they  pursued  with  a  few  a 
great  number  of  English. 

u.  In  the  pursuit,  James  Lindsay  having  singled  out  finom 
amoiig  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick, 
thinking  him  one  of  the  chiefs,  from  the  beauty  of  his  armour, 
pursued  him  dosdy,  who,  when  he  had  fled  three  miles,  and 
his  horse  becoming  fetigued,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape, 
distpoidnted.    Lindsay  immediately  did  the  same,  and,  at  last, 

you  II.  H 
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after  a  pretty  long  oombal,  the  Englishman,  inferior  in  iluit 
kind  of  weapon,  surrendered  to  Lindsay,  who  sent  him  home, 
he  having  sworn  that  he  would  return  within  twenty  days. 
Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  courtesy  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tiiHis  to  their  captives,  and  which,  even  now,  is  observed  with 
Ae  utmost  punctOiousness  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  bo lu 
dors ;  whoever  does  not  return  at  the  day  appointed,  is  thus 
j^unished :-— At  the  meetings  usually  held  for  arranging  any 
disputes  which  may  arise,  he  who  has  bem  deceived,  com- 
plains by  eichibiting  the  figure  of  a  hand,  or  n  glove,  on  » 
long  spear.  This  is  held  so  infamous  among  liiem,  that  the 
tiolator  of  his  ikidi  becomes  detesitaUe  to  his  friends  and  t«la* 
tions,  and  no  man  of  any  rank  will  either  eat,  speak  with,  or 
flfibrd  him  shelter. 

LSI.  Lindsay,  having  on  this  condition  dismissed  his 
prisoner,  perceiving  a  great  body  of  armed  men,  rode  straight 
Up  to  them ;  nor  did  he  discover  them  to  be  enemies,  till  he 
was  so  near  that  he  could  not  retreat  They  were  the  forces 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  come  rather  late  to  New* 
casde,  and,  not  being  able  to  overtake  Percy,  and,  besides^ 
thinking  that  he  would  not  engage  the  enemy  tiB  neict  day, 
had  ordered  his  men  to  halt  and  take  supper,  and  a  litde  after 
supper,  recommenced  his  march ;  but  before  he  had  gone  &r 
from  the  town,  he  learned  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  returned 
to  consult  with  his  friends  about  ptirsuing  the  Soots.  They 
having  resolved  that  all  should  be  in  arms  by  sunrise  next 
mottling,  about  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  of  different  kinds 
ikssembled  from  the  n^ghbourhood.  This  re-enforcement  en* 
couraged  the  bishop  to  march  as  quickly  as  possible  against  the 
enemy,  and  try  the  event  of  a  battle ;  for  he  thought  he  wooid 
surprise  them,  tired  with  two  days'  fighting,  stiff  with  their 
wounds,  and  n^ligent  on  account  of  their  success,  and  easily 
obtain  fL  victory.  The  approach  of  the  bishop  being  di8CO?er<« 
ed  by  die  outposts,  the  earl  of  Moray,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Douglas,  enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  the  army,  assembled 
the  chiefs,  and  consulted  respecting  tlie  &te  of  the  ptisonetv, 
whom  it  appeared  cruel  to  kUl,  after  having  gtv^i  them  quar- 
ter, yet  dangerous  to  preserve^  tlieir  nnmber  being  nearly 
tqiial  to  that  of  his  own  troops.     It  was  agreed*  that,  having 

21 
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mwam  thfiB*  thftt  tbqr  would  moi  «tir  during  th^,  wgt^gemwt^ 
nod  thai:  although  tWr  countryjnoii  u^ght  relieve  tbeto,  stili 
tbej  ivene  to  cousider  themaeWes  ts  priaoners,  they  should 
be  left  in  the  camp,  under  a  small  guard,  with  orders  to 
kill  tjbe  whole  .if  fmy  one  attempted  tp  more.  Having  thaa 
disposed  of  their  Qaptives,  the  Scota,  highly  excited  hy  their 
former  victoryy  marched  out  to  batde,  dieir  rear  defended  by 
the  marshes,  and  thdr  flanks  by  trees  which  they  had  cut 
down.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued,  that  each,  as 
soon  as  he  approached  the  enemy,  should  blow  the  rude 
trumpet,  formed  of  a  cow's  horai,.  which  he  carried«-<-for  every 
individual  carried  one  suspended  from  his  neck^-end  raise  as 
loud  ^  noise  as  possible;  which  peal,  sufficiently  terrific  in 
itself  multiplied  by  die  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  would 
occasion  the  appearance  of  a  much  greater  number  than  were 
actually  approaching*  The  English,  who  had  advanced  hur« 
rie^y,  and  were  to  fight  among  the  carcasses  of  their  country^ 
men,  were  astonished  at  the  horrible  sound,  and  the  alacrity 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  already  drawn  up  in  batde  array 
against  them,  and  as  the  leeder  could  neither  trust  his  raw 
soldiery,  nor  the  soldier  confide  in  his  unexperienced  leader, 
ngnal  was  immediately  given  to  return.  In  the  mean  time» 
Lindsay,  who  was  taken  as  mentioned,  having  been  left  at 
Newcastle,  was  seen  and  recognized  by  Redman,  who  treated 
him  with  llie  utmo^  courtesy,  end  sent  him  home  without 
ransom. 

liXii.  The  Scots  having  so  easily  repelled  this  sudden  at- 
tack, determined  to  return  home.  At  his  request  they  releas- 
ed Ralph  Percy,  who,  being  severely  wounded,  could  not 
bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  wished  to  be  left  at  New- 
castle for  cnre,  he  promising,  so  soon  as  he  recovered,  that 
he  would  appear  at  any  place  the  earl  of  Moray  should  ap- 
point, and  pledging  his  faith  for  his  return,  as  was  the  usual 
custom.  Six  hundred  other  pris<mers  followed  his  example, 
and  obtained  leave  also  to  depart  Many,  besides,  of  the  . 
common  soldiers,  from  whom  more  trouble  than  gain  was  ex- 
pected, wer«  dismissed  without  ransom.  Henry  Percy,  and 
with  him  about  four  huiidred  of  the  higher  rank,  were  detain- 
ed and  carried  into  Scotland ;  but  in  a  short  time  all  wersf 
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liberated  at  the  price  which  they  chose  to  aflfac  themselvts  as 
their  ransom ;  for  in  that  age,  as  Ennius  esLpresses  it,  **  they 
not  as  pedlars,  but  as  warriors  took  the  field;*'*  as  men  cou* 
tending  for  liberty  and  glory*     The  bodies  of  Douglas,  and 
the  illustrious  men  who  died  with  him,  were,  on  the  third  day, 
carried  to  Melrose,  and  there  buried  with  great  military  pomp. 
LXiii.  When  these  particulars  were  told  to  the  other  army 
that  ravaged  Cumberland,  it  marred  their  rejoicings  tor  the 
victory,   and  changed  their  gladness  into  grief;  for  the  loss 
of  Douglas  so  affected  all  military  men,  that  not  only  those 
who  fpUowed  himself  but  the  soldiers  of  die  other  army  re- 
turned home  silent  and  sad,  and  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  de* 
feat;  and  what  added  to  the  general  commiseration  was,  that 
he  feU  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  left  no  child,  and  almost 
alone  was  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved* 
His  estate  upon  his  death,  devolved  to  Archibald,  of  Gallo- 
way, sumamed  the  Grim,  and  like  himself  renowned  in  war. 
Thus  ended  the  memorable  battle   of  Otterbum,  remarkaUe 
not  only  for  the  magnanimity  and  perseverance  in  fighting 
the  patient  endurance  of  fetigue,   and   the  moderation  after 
victory,  displayed  both  by  the  general  and   men,  but  chiefly 
by  its  varied  issue.     The  victor,  in  the  highest  expectation  of 
glory,  was  prevented  by  death  from  reajMng  the  fruit  of  his 
labour.    The  vanquished,  though  his  army  was  routed,  and 
himself  a  captive,  yet  enjoyed  after  the  battle  many  years  of 
fame.     It  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  July,  A.  D.  1388. 
^        LXiv.  By  this  victory,  the  situation  of  the  country  was  ren- 
dered a  litde  more  tranquil,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     The 
king,  who  was  by  age  unfitted  for  governing,  perceived  by  the 
late  expedition,  which  was  undertaken  without  consulting  him, 
that  such  also  was  the  general  opinion,  and  John,  his  eldest 
son,  being  of  an  indolent  disposition,  more  inclined  to  consult 
his  ease,  than  attend  to  any  arduous  business,  called  an   as- 
sembly of  the  estates,  and  made  Robert,  earl  of  Fife,  viceroy, 

*  This  is  the  only  quotation  which  Buchanan,  although  himself  so  eminent 
n  poet,  makes  in  his  history  from  any  of  the  Latin  poets.  They  are  )MUt  of 
a  speech  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  uttered  on  a  similar  occauon— the  re- 
demption of  die  Roman  captives ;  a  passage  highly  praised  by  Gcero.— Cicero^ 
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under  the  tide  of  governor,  as  Aey  who  exercised  that  ma^»* 
tracy  before  had  been  called  gaardians.  -  During  the  time 
Heniy  Percy,  illustrious  both  by  his  descent  and  his  actions, 
remained  captive  in  Scotland,  the  earl  Mareschal,  *  common- 
ly styled  the  Marshal  of  England,  a  man  more  courageous 
in  words  than  in  arms,  was  appointed  in  his  room,  who  de- 
preciating the  bravery  of  the  Scots,  and  inveighing  against  the 
cowardice  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  procured 
for  himself  the  hatr^  of  both  nations ;  and  Robert,  the  regent 
of  Scotland,  was  so  mudi  disgusted  at  his  boasting,  that  he 
considered  it  a  su£Scient  reason  for  undertaking  an  expedition 
against  him.  Having  passed  the  hostile  boundary,  accom- 
panied by  Archibald,  now  earl  of  Douglas,  he  marched  straight 
against  ihe  enemy,  who  was  said  to  be  waiting  for  him  with  a 
large  army.  When  he  came  near,  he  immediately  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  when  he  delayed  accepting  it, 
sent  a  trumpeter  to  defy  him  to  equal  battle,  but  as  the  Mares- 
chal remained  in  his  fastnesses  and  strongholds,  nor  gave  any 
answer  to  the  challenge,  Robert,  after  waiting  for  some  hours 
with  his  men  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  sent  his  army  to 
plunder  the  circumjacent  country,  and  chiefly  those  places 
where  the  Mareschal  used  to  dwell,  which  having  done,  he  led 
back  his  troops,  laden  with  spoil,  without  fighting.  This 
expedition,  although  undertaken  upon  slight  grounds,  yet 
delighted  both  English  and  Scots  who  rejoiced  to  see  the  van- 
ity of  the  man  so  humbled.  But  he,  as  often  as  it  was  men- 
tioned, excused  what  he  had  done,  by  alleging  his  tenderness 
for  his  countrymen,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  to  dan- 
ger without  a  cause. 

Lxv.  At  this  time,  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  truce  between 
France  and  England  would,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
pope  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  issue  in  a  peace,  on  con- 
dition, that  the  allies  of  both  should  be  included,  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  side  of  England,  and  the  Scots  and  the  Caslilian 
Spaniards  on  the  part  of  France,  king  Robert,  against  the 
advice  of  all  his  council,  gave  his  useless  assent,  for  he  could 
neither  make  peace  nor  truce,  except  according  to  the  opinion 

*  The  earl  of  Nottingham^  marshal  of  England^  who  was  appointed  lord 
warden  of  tho  eastern  marches. 
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of  the  esUtes,  rior  any  promise  to  be  depended  upon  without 
their  «ct ;  and  the  nobility  could  not  conbeal  their  resentmettt 
against  the  selfishness  of  the  French,  whose  usual  method  it  was^ 
when  the  Scots  weie  engaged  with  an  enemy,  to  take  the  anna 
out  of  their  hands  in  the  moment  of  victory,  that  they  might 
themselves  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  present  success,  and  turn 
to  their  own  advantage  the  profit  of  their  achievements* 
At  last,  after  long  idtercation,  the  ambassadors  who  had  come 
from  France,  persuaded,  though  with  difliculty,  the  Scots  to 
send  ambassadors  thither  to  treat,  that  the  peace  so  nearly 
concluded,  might  not  be  hindered  by  their  obstinacy. 

hxn*  King  Robert  did  not  long  survive  this  transaction,  he 
died  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  his  castle  of  Dundonald,  in  the 
year  1390,  aged  seventy-four,  having  reigned  nineteen  years, 
and  twenty-four  days.  This  king,  who  always  carried  on  war 
by  his  generals,  was  almost  always  suocessfiiL  He  himself 
was  present  at  few  battles,  which  some  ascribe  to  his  ag^  and 
some  to  hb  cowardice,  but  all  with  one  consent  agree,  that  he 
was  a  most  excellent  man,  and  in  the  arts  of  peace  few  kings 
could  be  compared  to  him.  He  administered  jusdoe  diligent 
ly  and  impartially,  he  severely  restrained  robbery,  he  was 
steady  in  his  conduct,  and  fiiithful  to  his  word.  The  kingdom 
whi<^h  he  received  in  turbulent  dmes,  he  restored  to  internal 
tranquillity  by  his  justice  and  equity,  and  so  fiir  reccorered  it 
firom  the  enemy,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  they  had  only 
three  castles  remaining  in  it. 

Lxvii.  After  the  king^s  death,  disturbances  arose  firom  a 
quarter,  whence  they  were  least  expected.  Alexander,  eari 
of  Buchan,  youngest  son  of  the  lung  by  Elizabeth  More^ 
incensed  against  the  bishop  of  Moray  fi>r  some  trifling  canse» 
when  he  could  not  lay  hold  on  him  to  murder  him  as  he 
desired,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  cathedral  of  Elgin, 
then  the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  and  burned  it  *  In  the 
same  year,  William  Douglas  of  Nithsdale — ^who,  as  mention- 

*  In  June,  1390^  he  not  only  burned  the  cathedral,  but  all  the  other  build- 
TD^f  among  which  were  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  an  hospital,  called  Maison  de 
Bieu,  and  the  dwdfings  of  eighteen  canons  and  chaplains.  In  the  May  pre. 
ceding,  Im  turned  the  town  of  Forres.  For  these  cruelties  he  recei?ed  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  tool/  of  Badenoch. 
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ed,  was  on  account  of  his  bravery,  made  6on-in»law  to  the 
kiog'-^was  killed  at  Dantzic^  on  the  Vistula,  by  some  assassins, 
hired  by  Clifford,  an  Englishioaatl.  Douglas,  when  there  was 
peace  at  home,  in  order  not  to  languish  in  indolence,  set  out 
to  Prussia,  to  the  holy  war,*  where  he  gave  such  proof  of  his 
valour,  that  he  was  made  commander  of  the  whole  fleet,  which 
was  both  great  and  well  fitted  out  Some  dispute,  however, 
having  arisen  with  the  Englishman,  formerly  his  rival,  and 
now  envious  of  this  honour,  he  was  challenged  by  him  to 
single  combat;  but  the  challenger,  on  reflecting  upon  the 
hazard  of  the  enterprise,  purchased  his  own  safety,  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  his  opponent 

*  Tli€  iv«r  here  named  holy,  was  carried  on  by  the  Teutonic  knights  agunst 
the  infidel  nruBsians,  in  which  thej  were  aided  by  the  English,  Scots,  and 
FVanch,  A  treaty  between  England  and  the  grand  master  of  the  order,  was 
eonduded  18S7.  The  Scots  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  but  chiefly  adven* 
turers.  In  the  memoirs  of  Mareschai  Boucicaut,  written  by  a  cotemporary, 
and  published  at  Paris,  by  Godfrey,  1620,  it  is  mentioned  that  Boucicaut  went 
to  PrUm  for  the  third  time,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
dain  by  the  treachery  of  the  English,  and  defied  them,  but  was  answered, 
that  vengeance  belonged  only  to  the  Scots. 
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Book  X. 

I.  Robert  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John^ 
August  13th,  A.  D.  1390,  whose  name,  upon  his  accession, 
was  changed  by  act  of  the  estates,  from  John  to  Robert. 
Whether  this  was  done  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
two  kings  of  that  name,  one  in  England  and  one  in  France, 
or  because  the  two  Roberts,  who  lately  reigned  in  Sootland^ 
were  remarkable  for  tbeir  virtues  and  success,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  as  our  writers  have  not  informed  us,  I  also  feave 
undetermined.  Robert  III.  was  characterized  rather  by  an 
absence  of  vice,  than  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  virtues9 
and  although  he  possessed  the  name  of  king,  the  direction  of 
the  government  remained  with  his  brother  Robert  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  enjoyed  external  tranquillity,  a  truce 
with  the  English  having  been  concluded  for  three  years,  which 
was  afterward  prolonged  for  other  four.  The  first  disturbance 
at  home  was  occasioned  by  Duncan,  or  Dunach  Stuart,  son  of 
Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,  the  king^s  brother,  the  ferocious 
son  of  a  fierce  father.  He,  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfadier, 
thinking  this  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  plundering  and 
rapine,  descended  into  Angus,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
band  of  robbers,  and  began  to  spoil  as  if  he  had  been  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Walter  Ogilvy,  and  Walter  Leighton  his 
brother,  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  him,  were  slain,  together 
with  sixty  of  their  followers.  Elated  with  this  success,  the 
plunderers  oppressed  the  people  more  outrageously,  but  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  to  restrain  their  audacity,  the  nimblest  retired  by  a 
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speedy  flight  to  their  larking  places.  They  who  were  more 
tardy  had  many  kiUed,  and  many  taken,  who  were  aikerward 
hanged ;  but  the  tdrbolence  of  this  restless  race  being,  prevent- 
ed from  breaking  out  upon  the  low  country,  raged  more 
▼iolendy  among  themselves  at  home* 

II*  In  particular,  there  were  two  of  the  most  powerful  families, 
whose  deadly  hatred  was  displayed  by  acts  of  the  most  atro* 
cious  cruelty,  and  as  they  would  neither  determine  their  differ- 
ences by  law,  nor  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  friends,  Thomas 
Dunbar,  earl  of  Moray,  and  David  Lindsay — ^his  fiuher  .being 
dead — earl  of  Crawford,  were  sent  by  the  king  to  quell  them. 
These  noblemen  reflecting  that  they  could  not  subdue  a  fierce 
banditti,  regardless  of  repose,  and  who  despised  death,  with- 
out much  loss  to  their  own  party,  resolved  to  accomplish  by 
policy,  what  would  have  been  hazardous  to  attempt  by  force. 
Addressing  therefore,  each  of  the  chiefs  separately,  they  :re« 
presented  to  them,  what  danger  threatened  both  from  their 
mutual  slaughter,  for  though  one  family  might  wholly  destroy 
the  other,  yet  that  could  not  be  done  without  very  severe  loss 
to  the  conqueror.  Neither  would  it  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
for  the  victor,  weakened  by  repeated  conflicts,  would  still  have  to 
encounter  the  king,  whose  displeasure  they  might  easily  judge 
of^  from  his  having  sent  forces  sufficient  to  destroy  both,  while 
yet  undiminished ;  but,  as  he  was  more  desirous  of  their  safety 
than  of  their  blood,  if  they  chose  to  listen,  he  would  inform 
them  of  a  method,  neither  dishonourable  to  them,  nor  disa- 
greeable to  the  king,  by  which  a  reconciliation  might  be 
efiected.  When  they  desired  to  hear  this  method,  the  follow- 
ing condition  was  proposed ; — That  thirty  combatants,  chosen 
from  each  side,  armed  with  swords  only,  should  decide  the 
contention  before  the  king,  the  vanquished  to  have  a  par()on 
for  all  past  offences,  and  the  victors  to  receive  an  honourable 
reward  from  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles. 

III.  Both  being  satisfied  with  this  condition,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  combat,  on  which  the  chiefs,  with  the  cham^ 
pions,  having  come  to  court,  part  of  a  large  field  on  the  south 
•  side  of  the  city  of  Perth,  separated  from  the  rest  by  deep 
ditches,  was  assigned  them  for  the  encounter,  and  seats  con- 
structed around  for  the  spectators.     An  immense  number  of 

VOL.  II.  I 
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qiedaton  having  aAsembIed»  the  battle  wafl  a  little  delayed, 
because  one  of  the  thirty  of  the  one  party  had  withdrawn 
through  fear,  and  the  lesser  party  were  unwilling  to  engage 
with  the  greater,  nor  could  they  find  a  man  to  supply  the  plaoa 
of  the  absentee ;  neither  would  any  one  of  the  opposite  side 
allow  himself  to  be  removed  from  the  nnmbor  oi  the  combat- 
ants, lest  he  should  seem  to  appear  less  courageous  tlum  they. 
At  last,  a  common  tradesman  offered  himself  as  a  substitute, 
on  condition,  that,  if  victorious,  he  should  receive  half  a  gold 
French  crown,  and  afterward  be  provided  for  as  long  as  be 
lived,  which  ofier  being  accepted,  and  the  numbers  thus  agaia 
made  equal,  the  battle  commenced,  and  was  fought  with  aa 
eagerness,  such  as  ancient  hatred  inflamed  by  recent  injury, 
was  culculated  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  ferocious  savages, 
accustomed  to  deeds  of  cruelty,  especially  when  honour  and 
adrantage  in  addition,  were  proposed  to  the  victors,  and  death 
and  ignominy  awaited  the  vanquished ;  yet  was  not  the  fury  of 
the  combatants  greater  than  the  horror  of  the  q>ectators  at 
witnessing  the  unsightly  wounds,  the  torn  limbs,  and  the  fell 
rage  of  the  infuriated  barbarians.     This,  however,  was  observ- 
ed by  all,  that  no  one  behaved  more  bravely  than  the  mercen- 
ary to  whose  exertions  a  great  part  of  the  victory  was  ascribed. 
There  remained  in  the  battle,  of  the  side  to  which  he  belonged^ 
ten  alive  besides  himself,  but  all  severely  woxmded*    Of  the 
other  party  there  remained  one,  but  wholly  unhurt,  who  seeing 
himself  exposed  to  such  fearful  odds,  threw  himself  into  the 
river  Tay,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  escaped  to  the  pther 
bank,  his  adversaries  who  followed,  being  retarded  by  their 
wounds.     By  this  means,  the  fiercest  of  both  parties  being 
slain,  and  the  multitude  left  without  leaders,  they  desisted  for 
■lany  years  from  sediti(His,  and  returned  to  more  peaceful  pur* 
suits.    This  combat  took  place,  A.  D.  1396.* 

IV.  Nearly  about  two  years  afier,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  at  Perth,  the  king  created  his  son  David,  then  eighteen 
years  old,  dukeof  Rothsay,  and  his  brother  Robert,  already 

*  The  daoE  who  fought  upon  this  occasion,  were  the  clan  Kay,  and  the 
elan  Chattan.  •  The  mercenary,  whose  name  was  Henry  Wynd,  a  saddler  in 
Perth,  fought  for  the  clan  Chattan.  The  story  is  handed  down  in  an  old 
pror^b,  ^  He  comes  in  for  his  ain  hand,  as  Henry  Wynd  fought.** 
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earl  of  Menteith  and  f*ifie,  duke  of  Albany.  This  empty  Utk, 
then  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  displayed  a  great  increase 
<^  ambition,  but  none  of  virtue,  nor  did  it  ever  prove  fortunate 
to  any  that  bore  it*  The  king  wished  to  bestow  a  similar 
distinction  on  the  earl  of  Douglas,  but  he,  being  a  grave  man, 
constandy  refused  this  show  of  useless  honour,  and  Indignant* 
ly  q)umed  the  presumption  that  any  of  his  race  would  ever 
deign  to  wear  it  Some  writers  assert,  that  the  appellation 
of  governor,  given  to  Robert  by  his  feither,  was  this  year 
confirmed  by  his  brother,  and  that  the  family  of  Lindsay  had 
the  earldom  of  Crawford  added  to  their  tides ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  certain  whether  Thomas  or  David  were  the  first 
who  bore  the  title. 

V.  Next  year,  Richard  II.  King  of  England,  was  obliged 
to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  Henry  IV.  was  appointed  his  suo 
cessor.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  the  truce  had 
not  yet  expired,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war  with  Scotland  were 
sown.  George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  had  betrothed  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  to  David,  the  king's  son,  and  had  already 
paid  a  considerable  part  of  her  dowry,  on  which  Archibald* 
earl  Douglas,  incensed  that  so  powerful  a  nobleman  and  his 
rival,  should  be  preferred  to  him,  alleging,  that  the  consent  of 
the  estates  had  not  been  asked,  which  had  never  before  been 
omitted  in  any  of  the  royal  marriages,  proposed  his  daughter 
Mary,  with  a  larger  portion,  and  by  means  of  Robert,  the 
king^s  brother,  who  then  ruled  the  Parliament,  effected  that 
his  offer  should  be  accepted  by  the  king,  and  the  marriage 
confirmed  by  their  decree.  Indignant  both  at  the  injury 
and  the  affront,  the  earl  of  March  expostulated  strongly  with 
the  king,  but  as  what  was  done  could  not  be  recalled,  he 
demanded  back  at  least  his  daughter's  portion.  Refused  this 
reasonable  request,  when  he  perceived  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  justice,  the  royal  ear  being  prepossessed  against 
him  by  his  rival,  he  left  the  court,  not  only  irritated  but 
threatening  revenge  ;  and  having  committed  the  charge  of  the 
.castle  of  Dunbar  to  Robert  Maitland,  his  sister's  son,  he  set 
.out  for  Ekigland.  Maitland  immediately  after,  surrendered 
the  casde  to  an  herald,  sent  firom  the  king  to  demand  it,  and 
Douglas  was  placed  in  it  with  a  garrison,  who  reiused  the  eairl 
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admittance  upon  his  return  home^  on  which  he  went  bade  to 
England,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  children,  and  some  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  there  this  injured,  powerful,  and  renown- 
ed chief  confederated  with  Percy,  the  most  implacable  enemy 
of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Relying  on  the  affection  of  the 
neighbouring  Scots,  the  most  of  whom  were  either  his  vassals 
or  relations,  or  bound  by  some  good  offices  to  him,  he  soon 
returned  in  an  hostile  manner,  making  incursions  through  all 
he  Merse,  and  driving  away  plunder,  especially  from  the 
estates  of  the  Douglases.  The  king  of  Scots  on  this,  proclaim- 
-ed  Dunbar  a  traitor,  confiscated  his  property,  and  then  sent  a 
herald  to  the  king  of  England,  to  complain  of  the  violation  of 
the  truce,  and  to  demand  the  fugitive  according  to  treaty. 

VI.   To  these  demands,  it  was   shamelessly  replied,  by  the 
king  of  England  : — That  he  had  pledged  the  public  faith  to 
Dunbar,  nor  ought  a  royal  promise  to  be  violated ;  as  if  a  pri* 
vate  agreement  with  a  fugitive  was  to  be  more  sacredly  ob- 
served than  what  had  been  publicly  ratified  by  ambassadors 
and  heralds,  for  the  truce,  which  had  been  made  with  Rich- 
ard, had  not  yet  expired.     In  the  mean  time,  young  Henry 
Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  and  George  Dunbar,  incessantly 
harassed  the  neighbouring  Scottish  counties  by  their  incur- 
sions, which  having  done  so  often  with  impunity,  their  au- 
dacity increased  with  their  success ;  and  having  collected  two 
thousand  men,  they  entered  Lothian,  wasted  the  country  ex- 
tensively  round   Haddington,  and   besieged    Hailes'    casde, 
though  without  success.     When  they  had   sat  down  before 
Linton,  a  village  in  Lothian  situate  on  the  river  Tjrne,  they 
were   surprised   so  unexpectedly   by   the   sudden    arrival   of 
Douglas,  that,  leaving  not  only  their  plunder,  but  even  their 
baggage,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  with  such  trepida- 
tion,  that  they  never  halted  till   they  arrived  at  Berwick. 
These   events    took  place  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
A.  D.  1400 ;  in  which  year,  on  the  return  of  the  heralds,  war  r 
was  declared  against  England,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  sur- 
namej  the  Grim,  equal  in  renown  to  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  ancestors,  died  in  an  unfortunate  crisis  for  his  country, 
which  had  lately  lost  so  many  commanders  by  various  acci- 
dents.   A  son  of  the  same  name  succeeded  him* 
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Til.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  king  of  England  entered 
Scotland  with  a  large  army.  When  he  came  to  HaddrngtoUi 
he  remauied  there  three  days;  after  which  he  advanced  into 
Lothian,  where  he  remained  about  the  same  time,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Edinburgh  castle.  To  oppose  the  invader,  the 
governor  levied  a  great  army,  but  so  slowly,  that  it  easily  ap- 
peared he  would  not  have  been  grievously  vexed  even  although 
the  casde,  and  with  it  David,  the  king's  son,  had  been  taken 
'.  by  the  English ;  for  his  criminal  ambition  began  already  to 
discover  itseli^  and  that  not  obscurely.  He  despised  his 
brother  as  a  weak  man,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to 
destroy  his  children,  whose  disaster s*  he  considered  as  hi« 
gain,  in  order  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  bimsel£  But  the 
king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  as  i^  by  displaying  the 
terrors  of  war,  he  only  sought  to  obtain  peace,  carried  on 
hostilities  mildly,  and,  after  a  slight  attempt  on  the  casde, 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  returned  home  without  doing  much 
jnischieQ  receiving  die  praise  of  great  clemency  and  modera- 
tion. Bodi  in  his  advance  and  retreat,  he  treated  those  widi 
humanity  who  submitted,  abstained  from  all  violence  towards 
sacred  places,  and  was  even  munificent  to  some,  on  account 
of  die  hospitality  shown  his  father ;  which  conduct,  as  it  ren- 
dered him  more  esteemed,  rendered  the  governor  more  hated, 
because  he  neither  carried  on  the  war  with  spirit,  as  against 
an  enemy,  nor  endeavoured  to  secure  the  fiiendship  of  so 
gentle  and  beneficent  a  king. 

VIII.  After  Henry's  return",  into  England,  Dunbar  infested 
the  Scottish  borders,  with  frequent,  rather  than  great  incur- 
sions. To  repress  which,  as  acdve  and  not  numerous  bands 
were  necessary,  Douglas  divided  the  county  forces  into  small 
bodies,  with  each  their  particular  leader,  who  were  ordered 
by  turns  either  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  or  them- 
selves to  annoy  their  borders.  The  first  lot  fell  upon  Thomas 
Halyburton  of  Dirleton,  who  brought  back  a  rich  spoil  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bamborough.  But  Patrick  Hepburn, 
who  spread  &rther  with  a  larger  tbrce,  was  not  equally  fortu- 
nate ;  for,  trusting  to  his  numbers,  when  be  returned  in  an 
incautious  maimer  with  his  booty,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
English,  and  perished,  together  with  the  flower  of  the  Lothian 
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youth.  Archibald  Douglas,  in  order  to  reyetige  this  disas- 
ter, collected,  by  consent  of  the  goverhor,  above  ten  thou- 
sand men,  with  whom  were  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and 
among  them  Murdoc,  the  governor's  son.  Having  over- run 
Northumberland,  as  far  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  whidi  th^ 
gave  up  every  where  to  plunder,  they  engaged  in  a  pitched 
battle  with  Henry  Percy  and  George  Dunbar,  and  were  de- 
feated. Many  of  the  noblemen  were  slain.  Douglas,  after 
losing  an  eye,  was  taken  prisoner;  Mordac,  earl  of  F%, 
Thomas,  earl  of  Moray,  George,  earl  of  Angus,  besides 
many  others  eminent  for  rank  and  fortune,  being  taken  along 
with  him ;  nor  indeed  had  the  strength  of  Scotland  been  so 
much  wasted  in  any  one  battle  for  many  years  before.  It  was 
fought  at  Homeldon,  a  village  in  Noithumberland,  on  die 
7th  of  May,  A.  D.  140 !.♦ 

IX.  Percy,  having  gained  so  signal  a  victory,  resolved  to 
reduce,  under  the  English  dominion,  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Northumberland  and  the  Forth ;  nor  did  he  in  this  pro- 
pose a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  because  the  nobility  of 
these  regions  were  either  kiUed  in  battle,  or  detained  in  cap- 
tivity. Wherefore,  he  immediately  proceeded  against  die 
castle  of  Cocklaw,  f  in  Teviotdale,  with  the  governor  of  which 
he  agreed,  that  unless  the  Scots  should  raise  the  siege  within 
fiRy  days,  he  would  deliver  it  up.  These  conditions  being 
related  to  the  king,  and  also  to  the  governor,  some  were  of 
opinion  that  the  castle  should  be  given  up  to  the  English,  not 
thuiking  it  worth  the  risk  of  another  engagement,  as  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  much  wasted  in  the  last. 
This  dejection  of  spirit  did  not  proceed,  however,  from  dread 
of  the  enemy,  but  from  a  fear  of  danger  to  the  country,  from 

*  The  date  of  this  battle  should  be  14th  September,  1402.  Henry  settled 
a  pension  of  if  40  per  annum,  on  Nicholas  Merburry,  an  esquire  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  first  brought  him  certain  intelligence  of  his  victory, 
the  grant  of  which,  ascertains  the  date,  Foedera,  vol.  ix.  p.  86. 

t  The  si^e  of  Cocklaw  is  also  misdated,  it  was  not  till  June  next 
year,  1 403,  that  it  took  place,  and  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  femt  on 
the  part  of  Percy,  to  cover  his  intentions  of  acting  against  Henry,  than  any 
serious  attack,  of  which  probably  the  Scottish  governor  had  been  aware,  when 
he  so  frankly  offered  to  attempt  rai^ng  it 
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the  perfidy  oi  the  governor.  H^  chi  the  other  ha«id»  U>  ie» 
move  all  snspicioDy  expressed  himself  in  lofty  and  confident 
language :-— This  public  confession  of  imbecility  and  terror^ 
he  said,  would  increase  the  audacity  of  the  enemy,  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  battle ;  if  any  one  imagined  the  English  would  be 
content  with  the  possession  of  one  castle,  he  grievously  de- 
ceived himself,  for  as  a  light  sprinkling  of  water  increases  the 
flame,  so  their  cupidity,  by  the  surrender  of  some  places, 
would  be  rattier  inflamed  than  extinguished,  and  what  was 
conceded  at  first,  would  be  made  a  step  for  attaining  more. 
But  if  every  one  of  the  nobilty,  he  added,  should  refuse  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  castle,  I  shall  march  alone^  nor 
^11 1  live,  and  seeing  such  a  sttfn  on  the  Scottish  name,  al* 
low  it  to  remain.  At  this  q;)eech  of  the  governor's,  the  wbole^ 
either  having  their  suspicions  extinguished,  or  dissembling^ 
eSLclaimed  they  would  follow.  But  fortune  dissipated  that 
danger,  Percy  being  recalled  to  the  civil  war,  the  castle  was 
liberated  without  force, 

Xb  While  affiurs  were  thus  managed  against  the  enemy 
abroad,  the  internal  administraticxa  was  not  more  felicitously 
conducted,  A  little  after  the  death  of  Archibald  Douglas  in 
the  Ibnner  year,  Annabella,  the  queen,  and  Walter  Trail, 
archlMshop  of  St.  Andrews,  died  in  rapid  succession,  from 
which  a  greatchange  of  affiurs  was  univeisally  presaged ;  for 
as  the  military  splendour  of  the  country  was  supported  by 
Douglas,  die  ecclesiastical  authori^,  and  some  shadow  of  an- 
cient discipline  maintained  by  Trail,  so  the  queen  preserved 
unstained  the  dignity  of  the  court,  as  was  evident  by  what  fol- 
lowed upon  her  death.  David,  the  king's  son,  a  yoong  mao 
of  a  violent  temper  and  warm  diq)Osition,  whose  vices  increa»^ 
ed  through  the  indulgence  of  his  father,  who  did  not  possess 
sufficient  authority  to  ensure  respect,  had  yet  by  die  admoni- 
tions of  thofiie  who  watched  over  his  education,  but  especially 
by  the  attention  and  counsel  of  his  mother,  been  hitherto  re- 
strained. As  soon  as  the  queen  died,  however,  the  prince  re- 
turned to  bis  true  bias,  and  gave  an  unbridled  license  to  his 
passions;  laying  aside  fear  and  shame,  he  not  only  seduced 
married  ladies,  and  virgins  of  good  family^  but  those  whom 
he  could  not  entice,  he  forced  to  his  embraces,  and  whoever 
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endeaToored  to  AeA  his  libertinifliii,  was  certain  to  suftr  for 
it  Many  oomfdaints  having  been  made  to  his  fiither  respect- 
ing his  imegolarities,  he  wrote  to  his  lnt>ther,  the  goremor, 
to  keep  the  young  man  near  himself  till  the  exaberance  of 
youth  should  settle  into  more  r^ular  habits*  The  gOYemor, 
who  now  found  what  he  had  long  waited  for,  an  opportunity 
of  destroying  his  brother's  children,  carried  David,  whom  he 
met  about  three  miles  finom  St.  Andrews,  along  with  him  to 
^e  castle,  which  he  had  kept  as  a  kind  of  garrison,  ever  since 
the  death  of  the  archbishop.  A  short  time  after,  he  had  ham 
transferred  to  his  own  castle  at  Falkland,  and  there  threw  him 
into  a  dungeon  to  perish  by  hunger;  but  the  miserable  death 
to  which  his  uncle's  cruelly  had  doomed  him,  was  protracted 
by  the  compassion  of  two  females  for  a  few  days.  One  •'  of 
them,  a  young  girl,  whose  father  was  commander  of  the  castle 
and  garrison,  carried  him  oaten  cakes,  made  as  is  usual  in 
Scotland,  so  thin  that  they  could  be  folded,  which  she  con- 
cealed under  a  linen  veil,  thrown  negligently  over  her  head 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun;  and  as  often  as  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  gardens  near  the  priton,  she 
thrust  them  through  a  chink  rather  than  a  window.  The 
other  was  a  country  nurse,  who  conveyed  the  milk  from  her 
breasts  to  his  mouth  through  a  slender  tube.  By  this  wretdi- 
ed  sustenance,  which  rather  increased  his  hunger  than  as- 
suaged it,  when  his  life  and  his  sufferings  had  been  lengthen- 
ed out  for  a  few  days,  his  keepers  watching  m€^e  closely,  dis- 
covered the  women,  and  they  were  put  to  doith ;  the  father 
cursing  the  deceit  of  his  daughter,  and  endeavouring  by  this 
to  show  his  own  unshaken  fideli^  to  the  governor.  Deprived 
thus  of  all  human  aid,  the  young  man,  overoHue  with  hunger, 
having  gnawed  his  own  members,  expired,  after  suffering 
more  than  death.  His  fate  was  long  concealed  firom  his  fisher, 
because^  although  generally  known,  -no  one  durst  be  the  mes- 
senger of  such  melancholy  tidings. 

XI.  But  to  return  to  the  affidrs  of  England,  in  as  &r  as  they 
are  intermixed  with  ours.  When  Percy,  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  with  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  meditated  even 
against  his  own  king,  he  agreed  with  Douglas,  whom  he  still 
kept  a  captive  since  the  dattle  of  Homeldon,  that  if  he  woukl 
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knd  has  anttanoe  against  Heniy)  as  braTelj^aiid  &itlilb%  aa 
he  used  to  £gfaft  against  himself  he  woold  b^riy  release  hiro^ 
Douglas,  who  could'  n^ise  no  opportuoity  of  stremioitsl  j  op«* 
posing  the  king  of  England,  cheerfully  promised,  and  havh^ 
collected  a  few  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  pcvpaned  fi>r  ihsi 
impending  struggle.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,*  he  bdiored 
as  brayely  as  he  had  promised  to  Percj*  Despising  the  com- 
mon crowd  of  soldiers,  he  fixed  his  eye  and  bis  soul  upon  the 
king  only,  and  as  many  were  clothed  with  royal  apparel  jOh 
that  day— ^eitbet  to  deceive  the  enemy,  who  were  anotitofiii  ftr 
his  Mtt  or,  that  the  soldiers  might  think  he  was  everywhetif 
present^  the  witness  of  their  valour  or  cowaidice^-Douj^aa 
rushed  fiill  tilt  against  one  of  these,  conspicuous  by  his  armoury 
and  unhorsed  lidm,  who  being  rescued  by  tl^qse  wh»  #^e 
standing  near,  he  unhorsed  a  second,  and  then  a  third-^^^y 
besides  our  own  historians,  Edward  Hali,  an  English  writefy 
affirms-Hleceived  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  tlieir 
roy^  robes,  nor  was  he  so  much  struck  with  his  own  dangetv 
as  astonished  whence  so  many  kings  could  come.  At  last, 
after  a  most  sanguinary  engagement,  the  fbrtune  of  the  day 
declared  against  him,  and  Henry  proved  victorious.  Douglas 
was  severely  wounded*  On  being  recognised  among  tlM 
prisoners,  many  were  desirous  of  putting  him  tf>  death,  but  he 
was  jMf^served  by  the  king,  who  not  only  applauded  his  Ad^ 
iy  towards  his  friend,  but  hc^noured  his  bravery  by  presents^ 
and  had  the  cure  of  his  wounds  carefiilly  attended  to.  After 
he  had  been  jeveral  months  with  the  king  of  England,  he  was 
with  difficulty  dismissed,  upcm  paying  a  large  ransom. 

XII.  In  the  mean  time,  a  report  of  the  nrnrder,  by  his  unole, 
of  David,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland^  reached  his 
miserable  parents,  and  the  author  was  pointed  out  by  secret 
rumour,  because  nobody  dared  openly  accuse  so  powerful  a 
man;  on  which,  the  king  sending  for  his  brother,  severely 
reproached  htm,  but  be  had  a  tale  prepared  to  account  bt  the 
death  of  the  young  man,  and  to  transfer  the  guilt  to  others. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised,  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
would  appear,  wh^n  and  where  the  king  wished,  to  stand  trial, 

♦  The  battle  of  Shrewibiiry  in  wbich  Percy  feU. 
VOL.    If.  K 
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but  he  liad  some  of  the  peipeCntors  of  the  mmder  efaeady  m 
custody,  and  would  diligendy  pufsne  the  rest  An  inqniiy 
being  in  oonsequenoe  institoted,  the  author  of  the  crime  him- 
sdf  assembled  a  conncil,  instructed  the  proeeentbrsy  and,  the 
Ung  being  present,  he  who  was  empannelled  as  guilty,  was  of 
course  dedared  innocent.  The  king  having  impreaited  venr 
geance  irom  heaven,  and  the  most  grievous  curses  upon  those 
and  their  posterity  who  had  perpetrated  so  nefiuious  a  cnme^ 
oppressed  with  grief  and  bodily  infirmity,  returned  to  Bute, 
whence  he  had  come,  with  his  su^cicm  increased,  that  die 
parricide*  had  been  committed  by  his  brother,  who  was, 
however,  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to  punishment.  But  the 
governor,  that  he  might  the  more  strongly  diasonble,  brought 
forth  some  suppositious  andiors  of  die  murder  firom  priaon— 
criminals  indeed,  but  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were 
accused-— and  caused  them  to  be  executed. 

XTii.  The  king^  now  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  James, 
his  youngest  son,  whom  he  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Walter 
Wardlaw,  f  archbishc^  of  St.  Andrews,  an  upright  man  and 
fiuthful  to  his  interest,  consulted  those  who  Were  particularly 
attached  to  him,  on  the  subject.  They  were  of  opinion  Aat 
the  prince  could  be  safe  no  where  at  home,  and  advised  that 
he  dionld  be  sent  to  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  the  ancient 
ally  and  sincere  firiend^of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  wooM  be 
out  of  danger,  and  honourably  educated,  for  thqr  rec(dlected 
the  recent  example  of  David  Bruce,  who^  in  unsetded  times 
in  his  native  country,  had  spent  several  years  honourably  in 
that  kingdfliD*  on  which,  a  vessd  being  prepared,  James 
embarked  at  the  Bass,  a  rock  rather  than  an  i^and,  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Sinclair,  earl  of  Qrknqr,  as  his  guardian. 
While  coasting  along  the  shore,  he  landed  at  Flamborough 
need,  either  forced  in  thither  by  a  storm,  or  to  recover  a  little 
from  sea-sickness,  where  he  was  detained  by  the  English,  and 
on  the  king^s  being  consulted  about  the  disposal  of  the  roysl 
youth,  sent  to  court    There,  neither  the  existing  truce,  whidi 

*  Ptfridde  in  referance  to  the  digmty  and  staton  of  ^e  prince. 

t  Should  be  Henry  WardUw,  nephew  of  Walter  the  Cvdinal,  who  wai 
bbliop  of  Ghagow. 
21 
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had  onljr.a  liftde  before  been  ooocluded  for  eight  yaort,  nor 
the  suppUcating  letters  of  bis  &thery  prevented  him  from  bebg 
l»pt  as  a  lawful  prisoner ;  for  his  fiilher  upon  his  departure, 
had  given  him  letters  to  the  king  of  Ekigknd,  if  by  chance  he 
should  be  forced  iqpon  his  dominions,  in  which  he  pathetically 
adverted  to  his  own,  and  to  the  common  lot  of  mankind. .  But 
although  the  king  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  in- 
stability of  human  affiiirs,  yet  ancient  enmity  to  the  nation 
outwdghed  all  regard  f<Nr  the  innocence  of  youth,  the  tears  of 
a  parent,  the  dignity  of  the  royal  name,  and  the  faith  of  treaties. 

XIV.  When  Henry  referred  to  his  council  the  question  how 
he  should  treat  the  son  of  the  Scottish  king,  driv^i  by  acci- 
dent, into  his  territories,  those  who  loved  justice^  and  were 
weary  of  the  long  war,  delivered  a  mild  opinion,  and  advised 
to  treat  the  royal  youth,  flying  from  the  cruelty  of  his  own 
relations,  and  a  suppliant,  with  hospitality  and  kindness;  that 
a  brave  nation,  unconquered  in  war  for  so  many  ages,  might 
be  conciliated  by  favours,  for  this,  they  asserted,  is  the  firmest 
and  most  splendid  victory,  by  which  liberty  is  not  forcibly 
destroyed,  but  by  which  the  soul  is  bound  in  the  indissoluble 
chiuns  of  friendship.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  argued,  thi^ 
the  prince  appeared  to  be  a  lawful  captive,  either  because  the 
chief  nobles  of  his  nation  had  assisted  Percy  in  his  rebellion 
against  the  king,  or  because  his  father  protected  and  main- 
tained in  exile,  the  elder  Percy,  condemned  as  a  traitor  in 
England.  And  this  last  was  followed,  as  the  worst  advices 
usually  are  in  royal  councils,  although  those  who  were!  present 
knew  that  they  who  had  fought  against  Edward,  were  not 
authorized  by  the  Scottish  sovereign,  but  did  so  from  private 
attachment  to  Douglas,  who  was  then  in  Percy's  power,  and 
they  might  have  remembered  what  Henry  himself  a  few  years 
before,  had  replied  to  the  Scots,  when  they  demanded  that 
George  Dunbar  should  be  delivered  up,  yet  their,  opinion  was 
preferred,  for  almost  always  in  kings'  courts,  a  fiilse  show  of 
advantage  outweighs  honest  integrity.  Yet,  in  one  respect 
the  English  monarch  behaved  liberally  and  royally  to  his 
captive,  he  caused  him  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  learning 
and  coiTect  discipline. 

XV.  This   calamity  of  his  son  being  told  to  the  old  king 
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while^t  mpper,  his  gtief  was  00  violent)  that  ha.  almost  ax- 
pitied  mnoag  the  haiida  cf  bis  attendants^  but  beiiig  caftiad  ta 
bed,  be  rifused  all  toad,  and  the  ^ird  day  lifter,  he  died  of 
grief  aod  eiliaii^tioiv  at  KoclMay,  a  town  ia  the  ishmd  of 
Bate,  oQ  the  first  6f^  April,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  i4A6.*  '•  Re  Xras  hmried  in  Paisley*  Robert,  hi  stotare» 
and  in  elegante  <^.8bi^pe  and  Ibnn,  was  inftrior  to  none  of  hia 
cotempoarariesl  .Biamekss  in  domestic  lifir,  he  was  deficient  in 
ao  virtae  requisite  hr  a  private  gentleman,  and  it  may  widi 
truth  be  said  of  him,  that  be  was  a  better  man  than  he  was  a 
monarch*  After  the  king's  death,  the  administration  of  the 
realm  was  oonfirmed  io  Robert,  by  the  decree  of  the  estates^ . 
and  he  possessed  many  qiialiftcatlons  wordiy  of  that  high 
ofiide,  if  he  only  liad  not  by  a  blind  ambition  to  rule,  hastened 
his  accession  by  the  worst  of  means,  for  he  was  brate  in  war, 
and;  prudent  m  council,  decided  with  eqpity,  conciliated  his 
nobles  by  his  liberality,  and  did  not  <>i^>re8S  the  people  by 
exactions. 

XVI4  In  the  same  yearj  the.  elder  Percy  again  conspired 
i^ihst  his  king,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  df  his  brother 
and  his  two  sons;  but  the  design  being  discovered,  and  many 
of  the  conspirators  taken  and  eixecuted,  he  fled  into  Soot- 
land,  ttmt  thence .  he  might  mi\  into  Flandens  and  France, 
to  procure  assistanqe  for  redwing  the  war.  In  the  mean- 
tube,  Henry,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ekigland,  mkde  extensive 
excursions  into  Scotland  by  sea  and  land.'  After  he  had  re- 
turned home  With  a  great  quantity  of  booty,  tlie  common 
people  of  Teviotdale  took,  and  spoiled  the  castle  of  Jedburgh, 
which  the  enemy  had  kept  possession  of  ever  since  the  bat-, 
tie  of  Durham,  and  afterward,  by  order  of  the  governor,  it 


*  James,  prince  of  Scotland,  was  seized  by  the  English  in  2405,  his  father, 
Robert,  died  in  1406.  Whether  hb  son's  captivity  had  been  kept  secret  from 
him  lali  then,  or  whether  the  cause  of  his  death  be  inaccurately  stated,  is  of 
lMeiai()octaace,  but  as  both  events  happened  oa  Piaim  Skmlasfs,  though  in 
diftrem  ye^PinkdrtcMi  conjectures  the  stOry  misht  have  oiiginated  fWan 
that  circumstance.  Perhaps  it  may  have  arisen  from  some  interpDlation  or 
mistake.  In  the  Scotochronicon.  it  stands  corrected  by  Goodal,  Note,  lib. 
XV.  cap.  IS 


mg/IereUed  widi  die  groimd.*  Geoi^ge^  mxl  cf  Mard^  Wheii 
he  eouM  nekhei^  obtain  from  dM  English^  i&  retusfi  for  tbe  mi»- 
chief  he  littd  dope  his  ovo  couitrjrf  iIdj  tBswtlmcfe  to  recover 
his  estates,  nor  any  bonbiirablo  income  to  0i]q[»poirt  his  laoh^ 
being  reconciled  idth  the  goveroor  through  die  iiit^reatioQ 
of  friendsy  retomed  home;  he  was  DMdcted^  however,  of  pert  of 
his  patrimony.  His  casdes  in  Lodbmaben  and  Anoandale, 
were  given  to  Donglas,  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  he 
had  sustained,  and  dld.ofiences  bdng  mutually  forgiven,  he 
passed  the  remaindtf  of  his  life  in  peace  with  his  neighbours, 
and  loyalty  to  his  ling. 

XVII.  Next  year,  Percy,  having  in  vain  travelled  over  France 
and  flpnders,  recumed  to  Scodand,  to  his  old  friend  die  earl 
of  March,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  supported 
accarding  to  his  rank,  thence,  when,  by  secret  messengers,  he 
had  made  frequent  attempts  to  procure  his  return  to  his 
country,  he  wrote  to  a  certain  cdd,  and  as  he  believed,  ftithful 
adherent,  Ralph  Rokesby,  that  among  Scots  and  £nglidi  he 
could  procure  troops  on  whom  he  might  rely,  and  did  not 
despair  of  recovering  his  patrimony,  if  he  would  join  him* 
But  Ralph,  who  was  then  viaconht,  or  sheriff  of  York,  as  they 
call  it,  diet  is,  president  in  the  judicial  assemblies,  tiiBt  invited 
Percy  to  come  to  him,  with  false  hopes  of  assistance,  and  then 
discovered  tbe  oon^iracy,  and  betrayed  his  wretched  friend, 
whose  head  was  cut  ofi^  and  sent  to  I^ondon  to  Henry. 
About  this  ttme^  there  was  in  Scodand  a  certain  En^ish- 
man,  who  called  himself  Richard  II.,  but  falsely,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for,  when  the  eldm:  Percy  often  and  strongly  desired  a 
conversadon  widi  him,  he  never  oould  obtain  it,  tbe  other 
fearing,  I  believe,  lest  his  imposture  should  be  detected  by  a 
nobleman,  who  had  so  well  known  his  own  king.  He  was, 
however,  treated  for  several  years,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood 

*  Fordaa  aientioiu  that  a  parliameat  held  at  Perth,  voted  a  houMotax  o£ 
twepeaaies  on  everjr  house  dat  bad  a  fire,  for  defrayiog  the  expense  of  de- 
molishing tba  caada  of  Jedburgh,  but  the  governor  reused  It,  saying  no  tax 
had  ever  boea  ruied  In  the  time  of  his  government,  nor  should  be  raised,  lest 
the  poor  should  cone  him,  as  the  introducer  of  such  an  abuse.  He  therefore 
ordered  that  the  people  of  the  March  should  be  employed  in  demolishing  the 
caide  and  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  royal  customs,  lib.  xt.  cap.  21. 
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froyftl,  who  pretended,  that,  in  order  to  live  more  securely,  he 
was  totally  destitute  of  any  desire  to  reign.  At  last,  dying,  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Stirlhig,  and 
the  title  of  king  of  England  inserted  in  his  epitaph.  Not  long 
after.  Fast  castle^  the  strongest  castle  in  March — as  the  name 
indicates — ^was  taken  fiom  the  English,  by  Patrick  Dunbar, 
the  son  of  George,  Thomas  Holden,  the  governor,  who  had 
infested  the  neighbouring  places  of  Lothian  with  his  continual 
robberies,  being  at  the  same  time  made  prisoner.  Besides, 
in  Teviotdale^  Roxburgh  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  the 
town  burned  by  William  Douglas  and  Oavin  Dunbar,  the' 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  March,  but  the  castle  was  not 
attempted,  as  they  had  come  unprovided  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  undertaking  a  siege. 

XVIII.  In  the  following  year,  A.  D.  1411,  Donald,  lord  of 
the  ^budie,  having,  as  next  heir,  which  indeed  he  was,*  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Ross,  taken  from  him  by  the  gov- 
ernor under  some  legal  pretext,  and  finding  himself  denied 
justice,  collected  ten  thousand  of  his  Islanders,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  the  continent,  where  he  easily  took  possession 
of  Ross,  every  one  cheerfully  returning  to  the  vassalage  cf 
their  rightful  lord.  This  ready  submission  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ross,  excited  his  mind,  naturally  ambitious,  to  attempt 
greater  exploits.  Having  advanced  into  Moray,  where  there 
was  no  force  to  oppose  him,  he  reduced  it,  then  carried  his 
depredations  into  Strathbogie,  and  threatened  Aberdeen. 
The  governor  prepared  forces  against  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected enemy;  but  as  the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the 
danger  would  not  allow  of  waiting  for  distant  aid,  Alexander, 
earl  of  Marr,  the  governor's  nephew,'  with  almost  all  the  no- 
bility beyond  Tay,  opposed  Donald  at  the  village  of  Harlaw, 

•  The  heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  was  Euphemia,  who  married  Walter 
Lesley,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  daughter,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to 
the  earldom,  and  Euphemia,  who  married  this  Donald  of  the  Isles.  Alexander 
died  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who  turned  a  nun,  and  becoming  thus  dead 
in  law,  Donald  as  next  heir,  in  right  of  his  wife  claimed  the  earldom.  But 
the  widow  had  married  a  second  husband,  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  son  of 
Robert  !L  brother  of  the  governor's,  and  through  her  influence  the  governor 
wished  te  procure  the  earldom  for  his  own  family,  Pinkerton,  vol  i.  p.  Si. 
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where  a  bloody  and  memorable  battle  was  ibugbt,  the  brave 
nobility  contending  fi>r  their  estates  and  honour,  against  the 
unbounded  feroci^  of  their  invaders.  Night  separated  the 
combatants,  rather  fatigued  with  fighting,  than  that  either 
had  obtained  the  advantage ;  and  so  uncertvn  was  the  issue 
of  the  day,  that  each  side^  on  reckoning  their  loss,  imagined 
themselves  vanquished.  In  this  battle^  there  perished  niore 
noble  and  illustrious  men,  than  had  fallen  in  foreign  warfare 
during  many  years,  and  a  village^  formerly  obscure,  became 
distinguished  to  after  ages.  In  this  year  was  founded  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  more  through  the  efforts  of  learned 
men,  who  gratuitously  offered  their  services  as  professors, 
than  from  any  public  or  private  stipendiary  patronage. 

XIX.  During  the  next  ten  years,  nothing  memorable  oc- 
curred between  the  English  and  the  Scots,  either  because  a 
truce  had  been  entered  into,  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  historian,  or  because  Henry  IV.  dying  on  the  21st 
of  May,  his  son,  Henry  V.,  who  immediately  succeeded  hihi, 
was,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  so  much  engaged  in  the  affidrs 
of  France,  that  the  English  abstained  firom  injuring  the  Scots, 
or  because  the  governor  of  Scotland  dared  not  stir,  lest  Henry 
should  send  back  the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  whose  misfor* 
tunes  he  knew  would  render  him  douUy  welcome  to  his  peo- 
ple. Any  excursions  which  took  place  during  this  period, 
were  rather  robberies  than  acts  of  war.  Such  were  the  burn- 
ing of  Penrith  in  England,  by  Archibald  Douglas,  and  of 
Dumfries  in  Scotland,  by  the  English.  An  exchange  of 
prisoners  being  eiBscted,  Mordac,  the  governor's  son, ,  who 
bad  been  taken  at  the  batile  of  Homeldon,  was  returned  to 
the  Scots  for  Percy,  who,  upon  the  defeat  of  his  grandfather, 
had  been  brought  from  England  to  Scotland,  and  left  with  the 
governor,  but,  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  liad  been 
restored  to  the  honours  of  his  ancestors.  Although  Percy 
was  not  a  lawfiil  prisoner  of  war,  yet  the  unfair  detention  of 
James,  the  son  of  the  Scottbh  king,  prevented  the  English 
from  complaining  of  any  injustice.  To  Percy  himself  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  disagreeable,  as,  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
he  testified  his  remembrance  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Scot$  by 
every  office  of  kindness.     In  this  same  year,  likewise,  came  an 
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embassy  from  the  coiucil  arCoDstanoe»*  at  the  head  of  wfaicli 
was  the  abbot  of  Pontiguac,  and  another  from  Peter  Lane, 
who  had  seized  the  papacy,  and  pertinadowly  retained  iu 
This  iast^  bj  means  of  Henry  Hardinge,  an  Kngljah  Fnui- 
ciscan,  had  brought  over  the  governor  to  his  party,  bat  in 
▼ain,  for  the  whole  of  the  priests,  who  had  acknowledged  the 
aothority  of  the  council  of  Constancy  opposed  him,  and 
agreed  to  theelecdoo  of  Martin  V* 

XX.  Abont  this  time,  the  king  of  France  became  deranged, 
and  his  distemper  was  confirmed  by  the  nostmnis  of  the 
monks,  who  attempted  to  cure  him*  France^  in  conseqoeDcei 
divided  into  two  factions— the  chief  of  the  one  was  the  duke 
of  Buigundy,  who,  having  killed  the  king's  brother,  joined 
the  Knglish ;  at  the  head  of  the  other  was  the  king's  soa> 
who  had  beta  disinherited  by  his  father  in  his  deliriuni,  and 
was  called,  in  derisicm,  by  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Beny* 
because  he  usually  resided  at  Bourges,  the  capital  (rf*  that 
province.  The  latter  being  deserted  fay  a  great  part  of  his 
coontrymen,  and  by  all  his  foreign  allies,  sent  the  earl  of 
Voidome^  in  the  year  1419,  as  his  ambassador  to  Scotlsndt 
to  b^  assistance  in  terms  of  the  ancient  league.  A  body  of 
seven  thousand  men  was  in  consequence  voted  by  the  estates; 
nor  was  it  then  difficult  to  raise  that  number  of  volunteers, 
the  young  men  having  so  much  increased  during  the  peace 
with  the  English.  John,  eail  of  Buchan,  the  governor's  soot 
was  a^XMnted  command«r*in-chief  of  the  forces,  and  mao? 
young  noUemen  followed  him,  ci  whom  the  roost  eminent  was 
Archibald,  earl  of  Wigton,  scm  of  Archibald,  second  earl  of 
Doogbs.  These,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  were  sent  bj 
the  Dauphin — by  which  name  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  <^ 
France  is  usniJly  called — into  Touraine,  a  country  abouodiog 
in  every  necessary,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy ; 
far  the  duke  of  Cbrence,  Henry's  brother,  who  then  cono- 
manded  in  France  for  Imn,  wasted  the  province  of  Anjo*'' 
which  still  reaiained  faithfid  to  the  king  of  Franoa,  and  it  v«^ 

«  The  Goaodl  of  ConiCaiice  had  deposed  Pope  Benedict  XIU.  and  ekcted 
Kartm  V.  The  merits  of  tfaeK  two  heads  of  the  chuit^,  weretried  before* 
Scottish  parliament  at  Perth,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Martin,  and  his  fo^ 
aceunfia^y  ackaowle4ced  by  die  Siollisli  do^gy. 
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believed  would  come  to  the  village  of  Beaux.  These  move* 
ments  took  place  two  days  before  Easter.  Whercfore»  the 
Scots  thinking  the  duke,  as  was  cfustomary,  would  suspend 
hostilities  during  these  few  days,  and  i4>ply  to  religious  exer* 
cises,  or  trusting,  as  others  say,  to  a  truce  which  bad  been 
concluded  for  eight  days,  became  more  remiss  than  usual* 

XXI.  Clarence,  informed  of  this,  dther  by  Andrew  Fergus, 
an  Italian,  or  by  some  Scots  foragers  whom  his  horse  had  in* 
tercepted  and  tsJcen  prisoners,  glad  of  an  opportunity,  as  he 
thought,  for  striking  an  advantageous  blow,  rose  instantly 
from  dinner,  and  ordering  only]  the  cavalry  to  arm,  set  out 
directly  for  the  enemy.  The  duke,  besides  his  armour  and 
other  ornaments,  was  distinguished  by  a  royal  coronet,  spark- 
ling with  jeweb.  A  few  French,  who  were  stationed  in  the 
village  of  Little  Beaux,  next  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  his  sudden 
approach,  fled  to  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church.  These 
being  attacked,  the  noise  alarmed  the  army,  who  suddenly 
flew  to  arms  in  great  trepidation.  The  earl  of  Buchan,  while 
the  rest  were  making  ready  for  action,  sent  thirty  archers  to 
occupy  a  bridge,  the  only  one  by  which  an  adjacent  river 
could  be  passed ;  there,  the  battle  having  commenced,  Hugh 
Kennedy  *  hastened  from  a  neighbouring  church  where  he 
had  been  quartered,  to  join  them,  with  a  hundred  attendants, 
but  in  such  a  hurry,  that  they  were  only  half  armed.  Hiese, 
with  the  archers,  checked  the  progress  of  the  cavalry;  on 
which,  Clarence,  with  a  few  of  the  foremost,  leaping  from 
their  horses,  fought  on  foot,  and  charged  the  Scots  so  fierce- 
ly, that  they  drove  them  from  the  bridge,  and  opened  a  way 
for  their  men.  In  the  meantime,  while  Clarence  remounted, 
and  the  rest  had  scarcely  passed  the  bridge,  the  earl  of  Buch- 
an arrived  with  two  hundred  horse,  and  immediately  both 
equally  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  foce  of 
danger,  joined  keenly  in  the  fight,  animated  with  the  same 
courage  and  the  same  hatred.  The  Scots  rejoiced  at  having 
found  an  opportunity  for  giving  the  first  display  of  their  val- 

*  Hugh  Kenaeify,  laird  of  Ardsdnsiar,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Dunure,  in 
Carrick,  had  no  issue,  but  the  house  of  Bargeny  succeeded.  His  arms  were 
in  reward  of  his  exploits,  quartered  with  the  rojral  coat  of  FVance.  Fronrhis 
brother  the  lahrd  of  Dunure,  the  earis  of  Cassitis  are  descended. 
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car,  and  refuting  the  jests  of  the  French,  who  accosed  iham 
ot  being  fonder  of  eating  and  drinking  dian  of  fighting— a 
charge  usually  brought  by  the  French  against  the  Britons^ 
by  the  Spaniards  against  the  French^  and  by  the  Africana 
against  the  Spaniards— <uid  the  En^ish  were  enraged  that 
they  sfacRikl  not  only  be  attacked  at  home,  but  followed  be* 
Tond  seas  by  their  implacable  enemy.  In  the  buttle,  none 
fought  more  bravdy  than  Clarence  himself;  distingiushed  by 
hb  armour,  he  was  singled  out  by  John  Swinton,  nrfio  diarged 
him,  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  &ce  with  his  lance ; 
and  the  eaii  of  Bnchan  striking  him  with  a  baton,  he  fell  fironi 
hn  horse.  On  his  fell,  the  English  fled,  and  many  were  slain 
in  the  pursuit,  which  continued  till  night.  This  battle  was 
fought  the  day  before  Easter,  when  the  days  are  short,  as 
in  cold  countries,  a  little  after  the  vemal  equinox.  About 
two  thousand  Finglish  fell  in  this  conflict,  among  whom  were 
twenty-six  distinguished  noblemen.  Many  of  high  rank  were 
taken,  chiefly  relations  of  the  duke.  Of  the  French  and  Soots 
a  few  were  slain,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  lower  order. 

XXII.  What  I  haye  related,  is  the  common  account  giren 
of  Clarence's  death,  but  the  book  of  Pluscarty  moitions  that 
he  was  killed  by  Alexander  Maccalsland,  a  knight  of  Lennox, 
who^  having  takm  the  crown,  which  I  have  menticNied,  off  his 
head,  sold  it  to  John  Stuart  of  Damley,  for  <Hie  thousand 
English  angels,  which  he  again  pledged  to  Robert  Houston, 
to  whom  he  owed  five  thousand  angels ;  and  this,  the  record 
says,  was  the  common  report  of  the  time.  That  the  chief 
merit  of  this  victory  belonged  to  the  Scots,  even  ihtir  detrac- 
tors could  not  deny ;  and  the  earl  of  Buchan  was,  in  conse- 
quence, created,  by  the  dauphin  Charles,  lord  hig^  constable 
of  France,  which  is  the  highest  office  in  that  country  next  to 
the  kmg;  theodier  generals  were  also  rewarded  according  to 
dieir  rmk  and  bravery.  During  these  transactions  in  France 
in  the  year  1420,  Robert,  the  governor,  died,  on  die  3d  of 
Sqrtember,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  king  Robert  III. 

XXIII.  Murdo,  his  son,  succeeded  to  his  fether's  office. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  indolent  disposition ;  not  only  unfit  for 
govemii^  a  nation,  but  even  incapable  of  r^ulatmg  his  own 
femily ;  for,  either  through  carelessness^  or  too  much  indul- 

21 
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g0Dce)  be  so  spoiled  his  children — ^for  he  had  three  sons*- 
that,  in  a  short  time,  he  precipitated  both  them  and  himself 
into  the  most  extreme  wretchedness  and  ruin*  These  domes- 
tic changes  brought  back  the  earls  of  Bucban^  Wigton,  and 
many  of  their  relations  frcun  France;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
when  the  afibirs  of  Scotland  were  arranged,  being  recalled  by 
the  Dauphin,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  and  his  brother-in-Uw, 
Archibald,  with  his  son  James — his  other  son,  the  earl  of 
Wigton,  being  left  at  home  sick — set  sail  for  France,  accom- 
panied by  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  They  landed 
at  Rochelle  with  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  the  dauphin  at  Poictou,  by  whom  they  were  received 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings,  and  Douglas  was  created  duke  of 
Touraine.  >  Henry,  king  of  England,  •n  hearbg  of  the  death 
of  Clarence,  appointed  lus  other  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
his  successor;  and  having  sent  before  bim,  into  France,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  ten  thousand  foot,  he,  himself,  soon  fol* 
lowed,  carrying  with  him  James,  king  of  Scotland,  that,  by 
his  means,  he  might  either  conciliate  the  Scots,  who  were 
fighting  in  France,  or  render  them  suq)ected  to  the  French. 
But  he  succeeded  in  neither ;  nor  could  he  even  obtain,  at  the 
request  of  their  own  king,  that  they  would  either  return  home,, 
or  remain  neuter,  and  be  only  spectators  of  the  war;  for  when 
he. addressed  the  garrisons  held  by  the  Scots,  he  received  fix>m 
all  the  same  answer  :•— That  they  would  never  acknowledge 
him  as  their  king,  who  was  in  the  power  of  another. 

XXIV.  Henry,  o£Ssnded  at  this  obstinacy,  when  he  took  the 
town  of  Meaux  by  storm,  hanged  twenty  of  the  Scots  whom 
he  found  there^  alleging  that  they  fought  against  their  king. 
Not  long  after,  both  he,  and  Charles  VI.,  king  of  the  French, 
died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other*  About  two  years  after, 
the  English  being  victorious  at  Vemeuil,  there  were  killed  of 
the  chief  of  the  Scots,  th^  earls  of  Buchan  and  Douglas,  the 
one,  the  high  constable  of  France,  and  the  other,  the  duke  of 
Touraine;  likewise^  James  Douglas,  the  son,  Alexander  Lind- 
say, Robert  Stuart,  Thomas  Swintop,  and  above  two  thou- 
sand of  the  common  soldiers;  and,  in  about  three  years,  fol*- 
lowed  another  severe  defeat,  in  which  the  Scottish  auxiliaries 
^uffensd  greatly;   for  having  attacked  the  English,  as  they 
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irere  eoiliveying  provisions  to  Orleans,  diey  were  routed  at 
Beaux,  in  which  battle  there  were  dain  of  the  Scotdsk  nofaie^ 
ztteti,  William  Stuart,  with  his  brother,  and  two  illiiatrioiis 
knights  of  the  Douglas  family,  whose  poMerity  yet  popgeat,  the 
one,  the  castle  of  Drumlanric  in  Ntthsdale^  and  the  other^  tiie 
castle  of  Lochlercn,  and  the  opulent  estates  round  them.     I 
have  thus  shortly  glanced  at  the  transaiitions  of  the  Soots  in 
France  during  a  few  years,  a  foreign  subject  which  may  be 
found  more  fully  detailed  in  the  French  annals ;   whidi  al- 
though not  wholly  foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Scots,  y^  I 
should  not  have  adverted  to  them,  if  the  detraction  at  scfBOB 
English  writers  had  not  obliged  me  to  do  so ;  for,  by  alander- 
ing,  they  endeavour  to  depreciate  actions  which  they  camiot 
deny,  of  which,  if  even  history  should  be  silent,  yet  the  ttvm- 
ficence  of  kings,  and  the  decrees  of  states,  and  the  moat  hon- 
ourable monuments  of  Orleans  and  Tomtdne  Would  suffidenl* 
ly  publish.     What  fault  do  they  find  in  this  ?  Why,  the  Soots, 
they  say,  were  too  poor  to  maint^  such  large  armies  in  a 
foreign  country.    If  they  think  poverty  a  crime,  the  crime  is 
in  the  soil,  not  the  people ;  nor  should  I  have  considered  it  a 
reproach,  had  not  their  writers  told  us  that  they  meant  it  as 
sufch;  to  themy  therefore,   I  shall  oaly  reply — These  poor, 
and,  if  they  choose  it,  tiiese  starving  Scots,  have  carried  off 
many  and  illustrious  victories  from  the  opulent  Ikigltfth ;   and 
if  they  do  not  believe  me,  let  them  believe  their  own  wril^rBy 
to  whose  fidelity,   if  they  themselves  refuse  credence,  Aqr 
cannot  require  us  to  pay  much  attention.     But  to  return  to  the 
affidrs  of  Scotland. 

XXV.  Murdo,  as  already  mentioned,  having  been  a|q>oiiited 
governor  in  the  room  of  his  fiither,  his  children,  Walter^ 
Alexander,  and  James,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  his 
domestic  discipline,  despised  and  oppressed  their  inferiors, 
and  contaminated  their  youthful  companions  with  the  same 
vices  with  which  they  themselves  were  tainted;  nor  could  their 
father  restrain  their  licentiousness,  till  the  punishment  of  their 
neglected  education  fell  at  last  npcm  his  own  head*  The  old 
man  had  a  bird,  which  he  highly  prized,  of  the  falcon  species^ 
which  Walter  having  often  asked  from  his  &ther,  and  havii^ 
been  unable  to  obtain,  at  last,  in  contempt^  snatdied  from  his 
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MtiB  ImaA^  and  wrmg  off  its  neoL  To  width  outrage^  lui 
fiither  thus  replied  :-^Siiice  you  cannot  submit  to  obey  me,  I 
shall  bring  another  whom  both  you  and  I  wiQ  be  forced  to 
obey;  and  from,  that  time  he  bent  hia  whole  mind  to  votDre 
hia  rdadon  Jankea,  Colin  CampbeU,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen 
in  Argyle,  whom  Walter  had  formerly  affironted,  approving 
of  the  design,  assisted  him  to  accomplish  it  An  assembly  of 
the  estates  was,  in  consequence,  cSonvoked  at  Perth,  where  the 
subject  was  brought  before  them,  and  all,  either  from  aflbcdon 
for  the  lawful  heir  of  the  throne^  or  tired  of  the  present  codh 
fusion,  willingly  deCeimined  to  send  an  embassy  to  desire 
their  king's  release*  And  ambassadors,  chosen  of  the  high* 
est  rank,  being  sent,  found  the  English  more  willing  to  acc^ 
to  their  demand  than  they  had  expected;  for  the  duke  of. 
Okmcester,  who  then  governed  England  during  the  minority 
of  the  king,*  having  called  a  parliament,  easily  persuaded 

*  Hie  duke  of  CRoacester  managed  the  aifidn  of  England  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  duke  of  Bedford  on  the  continent. 

The  publication  of  the  FcederSy  which  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
Scottish  Histox7»  enables  ns  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  Buchanan  had 
been  led  respecting  the  ransom,  it  was  not  the  half  but  only  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sum,  which  was  remitted,  and  that  exaction  was  softened  down  into  pay- 
ment for  the  prince's  expenses  in  England.  The  Scotch  ambassadors  were 
WnUam^  Imhop  of  Glasgow,  Oeofge  Dunbar,  eari  of  March,  John  Mont* 
goontiy,  of  ArdnMBan,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  of  Bde^  3ir  Robert  Lauder,  of 
Edril^on»  Sir  WiUiam  Borthwick,  of  Brothwick,  ®r  John  Forrester,  of 
Corstorphin,  and  Dugal  Drummond,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  arranged  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at. York,  loth  September, 
1483,  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Earl  of  March,  James  Dongas,  of  Bdrany, 
the  abbots  of  Gambuskeneth  and  Bahnarino,  &k  Patrick  Dunbar,  Sir  Robert 
Lander,  Mr,  George  Borthwick,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  and  Patrick 
Houston,  archdeacon  of  Glaigow.  The  conditions  were,  that  (the  sum  of 
40^000  pounds  sterling,  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  the  king's  entertainment 
while  in  England,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  meriu  half-yearly  till  the  whole  was 
liqiudated,  and  hostages  given  as  security  for  the  payment.  A  list  of  the 
names  with  yeariy  rents  of  the  hostages  was  required,  which  was  ^ven,  and 
b  curious  as  ascertaiaiog  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  noble  families  at  that 
time.  Di^vid,  ddest  son,  and  hdr  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  1200  merks;  Thomas, 
eari  of  Moray,  1000;  Alexander,  eaA  of  Crawford,  1000 ;  Duncan  Campbell, 
lord  of  Aigyle,  1 500:  William  Douglas,  heir  of  the  lord  ofDalkditb,  1500; 
GObert,  heir  of  William  Hay,  constable  of  Scotland,  800 ;  Robert  K^th^ 
marshal  of  Scotland,  800 ;  Robert  JMun^  lord  of  Erskine,  1000 ;  Walter> 
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tbem  to  restore  James  to  the  wishes  of  hu  people,  siiice»  in  life 
present  condilioii,  he  had  not  su£Scient  authority  either  to  r^ 
call  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  from  France,  or  induce  any  part 
of  that  kingdom  to  aDy  itself  to  England.    There  was,  besides, 
another  consideration  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  which  would  render  James  not  only  the  firm 
frien<^  but  keep  him  always  subservient  to  England,  and  that 
was,  if  he  should  marry  Joan,  [or  Jane,]  the  earl  of  Somer* 
set's  daughter,  and  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time^  of  whom 
he  was  passionately  enamoured;  he  was  persuaded,  through 
her  influence,  the  French  league  would  be  easily  broken ;  and 
the  Scottish  kiii^,  too,  himself  upon  obtaining  his  liberty, 
would  either  became  the  ally  of  England  for  that  &vour,  or^ 
while  he  avenged  himself  on  his  relations  for  the  injuries  h« 
had  suffered,  he  would  involve  his  country  in  a  heavy  intestine 
war  ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  English  would  be  gainers,  either 
they  would  be  stronger  by  the  acquisition  of  such  a  firiend,  or, 
by  the  dissensions  pf  their  enemies,  would  be  left  unincumber- 
ed for  distant  war. 

XXVI.  Nor  did  these  appear  to  be  veryimvase  considera- 
tions, had  not  the  English  parliament,  l^  their  own  greed, 
covetousness,  and  niggardliness,  themselves  destroyed  their 
advantage.  But  they  demanded  a  larger  sum  for  the  princess 
ransom  than  the  Scots,  in  the  then  state  of  their  affairs,  either 
durst  promise,  or  were  able  to  pay.  It  was  therefore  oom^ 
promised,  and  th^royal  lover  agreed,  that  the  portion  of  his 
bride  should  be  retained  for  the  one  hal^  and  the  sons  of  somQ 

ford  of  Dirlton,  600 ;  Thomas  Boyd,  lord  Kilmarnock,  500 ;  Pi^trtck  Dunber, 
lord  Cumnock,  500 ;  Alexander,  lord  Ciordoo,  400.  Berides  the  hostages, 
the  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  gave  each  particular 
obligations ;  and  the  king,  before  leaving  Durham,  gave  his  own  personal  bond 
in  addition,  so  strict  were  the  English  parliament  in  these  days  respecting 
money  transactions.  The  English  ambassadors  were  instructed,  if  the  Scots 
ambassadors  should  talk  of  a  marriage  between  their  king  and  some  English 
lady,  to  tell  them  that  he  himself  is  acquahited  not  only  with  several  English 
ladies  of  high  birth,  but  also  with  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  that  he  may 
make  hu  own  choice ;  but  if  the  Scots  make  no  proposal,  to  use  caution,  as 
the  English  ladies,  at  least  the  noble  women,  are  not  accustomed  to  make  the 
£r6t  advances  to  the  men.  The  king's  marriage  suit,  which  was  of  doth  of 
sold,  co«t  £2B  Sterling. 
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of  the  nobility  sent  as  hostages  for  the  liquidation  of  the  other. 
James .  thus  liberated,  returned  home,  after  he  had  been 
eighteen  years  a  captive,  A.  D.  142S-*4.  A  great  concourse 
of  all  ranks  assembled  to  see  the  king,  but  scarcely  had  they 
paid  him  dieir  congratulations  on  his  return,  when  he  was 
assailed  by  numbers,  who  complained  loudly  of  the  injuries 
suffered  since  the  death  of  the  late  king,  partly  through  the 
negligence,  and  partly  through  the  &ult  of  the  governors,  and 
they  particularly  accused  Walter,  the  son  of  Murdo,  MalcoUn 
Fleming,  and  Hiomas  Boyd,  who,  to  please  the  people,  were 
for  the  present,  committed  into  separate  places  of  confinement, 
until  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was  appointed  for 
the  87th  day  of  May.  Fleming  and  Boyd,  however,  upon 
making  compensation,  besides  paying  a  considerable  fine  into 
the  exchequer,  were  dismissed. 

CII.  James  I. 

XXVII.  James,  together  with  his  queen,  was  crowned  on  the 
20th  day  of  April,  being  placed  in  the  royal  chair  by  Murdo, 
his  uncle,  that  office  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Fife.  Shortly 
after,  many  useful  acts  were  passed,  particularly  for  suppres- 
sing robbers,  who  had  increased  so  much  during  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  few  past  years,  that  despising  laws  and  magis- 
trates, th^  seemed  to  consider  the  sword  as  the  only  arbitrator 
of  right  The  next  object  which  came  under  consideration, 
was,  raising  money  to  pay  the  king's  ransom ;  for  the  royal 
domains,  during  so  many  wars,  followed  by  domestic  secTitions, 
having  been  mortgaged  by  the  governors,  who  freely  pardon- 
ed *  the  offenders,  and  profusely  rewarded  the  loyal,  the  king 
was  rendered  unable  out  of  his  own  patrimony,  to  pay  the 
debt,  and  reduced  to  beg  the  assistance  of  the  estates.  The 
nobili^,  who  had  given  their  children  as  hostages,  easUy 
procured  an  act  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  could 
not  with  the  same  facility  procure  the  money,  for  when  a 
twentieth  was  ordered  to  be  levied  upon  the  estimated  value 
of  all  moveables,  in  the  then  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the 

*  Without  confiscating  thdr  estates  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  wars  they 
had  ocrasioned. 
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plenty,  and  oonseqaent  depreciation  of  erery  tibin^  ekey  the 
burden  seemed  iiitolerable  to  men  unaccustomed  to  pay  tare^ 
and  who  feared  the  example  ibr  the  fiitarey  eren  more  than 
the  present  loss.     Nor  did  the  rich  escape  the  reproach  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  if  they  wished  to  shift  the  load  from  thcsmsdves 
to  the  poor.     But  what  chiefly  harassed  the  oonunon  peq)le, 
was  the  short  time  allowed  to  collect  it,  fat  it  was  ordered  to 
be  levied  within  fifteen  days,  and  whoever  did  not  pay  it  withr 
in  that  time,  their  cattle  were  to  be  seized  either  by  their 
superior,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county.     Neither  waa  debt^  itor 
arrears  of  rent  to  a  landlord  to  be  allowed  as  any  excuse  ibr 
the  noDp^xaction  of  this  tax ;  and  the  harshness  of  the  ooUecton 
aggravated  the  evils.    Th^  not  only  tormented  the  oommoii 
people,  but  by  surcharges  and  expenses,  prevented  a  great 
part  of  the  money  they  collected  from  ever  reaching  the  ex- 
chequer.    The  present  tax  too,  appeared  the  heavier,  compar- 
ed with  the  lax  treatment  to  which  the  people  had  been  ac- 
customed under  the  governors,  who  endeavoured  to  please  the 
populace,  that  they  might  not  become  anxious  for  die  retoni 
of  their  lawful  king;  for  which  reason,  when  the  estates  had 
voted  an  assessment  to  Robert,  the  king's  uncle,  he  wbhing 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  refbsed  to  sanction  it, 
and  said,  he  would  rather  pay  the  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  than  that  any  one  should  be  troubled  on  that  account 
The  king  therefore,  when  he  bad  exacted  the  first  payment, 
which  was  wretchedly  collected,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
discontent  among  the  common  people,  who,  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  complained  of  the  imposition  of  this  new 
burden,  remitted  the  exaction  of  the  remainder. 

^viii.  In  this  parliament,  Murdo,  duke  of  Albany,  Walter 
and  Alexander,  his  sons,  Duncan,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Robert 
Graham,  who  some  years  after  murdered  the  king,  were  ap- 
prehended and  thrown  into  prison,  along  with  twenty-four  of 
the  chief  nobility.  The  latter  were,  however,  soon  afler  set 
at  liberty,  Murdo,  with  his  sons  and  father-in^-law  only  being 
detained.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Murdo  was  taken,  the 
king  seized  his  castles  of  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  Doune,  ii^ 
Menteith,  from  which  last  his  wife  was  sent  to  TantalldO)  ^ 
castle  in  Lothian.    James,  his  youngest  son,  on  hearing  of  th*? 
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disasters  of  his  family,  collected  a  band  of  his  retainers, 
burned  the  town  of  Dunbarton,  and  killed  John  Stuart,  the 
king^s  uncle^  and  thirty-two  along  with  him.  He  himself 
afterward  fled  into  Ireland,  where  he  died  soon  after,  as  did 
Finiay,  bishop  of  Lismore,  or  Argyle,  of  the  Dominican  order, 
who  fled  widi  him,  and  had  been  his  chief  adviser.  Walter's 
wife,  with  his  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Alexander,  and  his  ill^ti« 
mate  son,  Arthur,  likewise  fled  into  Ireland,  where  they  remain- 
ed till  the  reign  of  James  III.  when  they  returned,  and  were 
invested  with  high  honours. 

XXIX.  The  same  year,  an  nssembly  of  the  nobles  being  held 
at  Stirling,  Murdo,  with  his  two  sons,  and  his  father-in-law, 
were  brought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  instituted  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  form  is  as  follows : — Some 
person  of  distinguished  prudence  and  authority  is  chosen,  who 
presides,  and  to  him  are  given  at  least  twelve  assessors,  who 
hear  the  accusation,  and  pronounce  a  ilecision  upon  oath. 
These  are  always  of  the  same  rank  with  the  accused,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible,  and  the  pannel  has  the  power  of  object- 
ing  to  any  of  the  jury.  When  the  proper  number,  that  is 
twelve  or  sometimes  more,  is  completed,  they  having  weighed 
the  charges,  return  their  verdict  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  majority.  The  judges  being  selected  in  this  manner,  their 
names,  are  of  little  importance ;  they  were  men  of  rank,  and 
the  majority  related  to  the  accused.*  The  prisoners  were 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  same  day  the  two  sons, 
and  the  day  after,  their  father  and  grandfather  sufiered  death 
on  a  little  hill  opposite  Stirling  castle.  There  is  a  report 
current,  although  I  do  not  And  it  mentioned  by  any  historian, 
that  the  king  sent  the  heads  of  her  fathei',   husband,  and 

*  The  names  of  the  juiy»  omitted  by  Buchanan,  are,  I  apprehend,  rather 
of  conddenible  in^rtance,  as  they  show  either  the  impartiality  or  the  policy 
of  JameS)  who  caused  a  number  of  the  regent's  own  relatives  and  friends  share 
in  the  merit,  or  in  the  obloquy,' and  danger  of  condemning  him.  Vide  chap. 
zhrii.  Among  them  were  Walter  Stnart^  eari  of  Athole,  Archibald  Douglas, 
earl  of  Douglas,  Alexander  Stuart,  aarl  of  Marr,  William  Dov^as,  earl  of 
Angus,  William  Sincldr,  /earl  of  Orkney,  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  carl  of  Ross, 
George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  James  Douglas  of  Abcrcom,  Robert  Stuart  of 
Lorn,  GObert  Hay  of  Enrol,  Borthwick  of  Berth  wick,  Sir  John  Forrester  of 
Corstorphine,  &e. 
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children^  to  Isabella,  the  wife  of  his  cousiii-gerinaiiy  on  pur- 
pose to  try  whether  so  violent  a  woman,  in  a  paroxjsm  d 
grief— as  sometimes  hi^pens*— might  not  betray  the  aecrets  of 
her  soul ;  but  she,  although  a£fected  at  the  unexpected  sight, 
used  no  intemperate  expressions,  but  only  said,  if  the  cranes 
charged  were  fidrly  proven,  the  king  acted  justly  and  rightly. 
After  this  parliament  was  dissolved,  John  M<mtgomeiy  and 
Humphry  Cunninghame  were  salt  to  besiege  the  castle  oil 
Inch  Murin,  in  Lochlomond,  held  in  the  name  of  James 
Stuart,  the  fugitive,  which  they  forced  to  surrender*  Not 
long  after,  John  Stoart,  of  Darnley— now  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Scottish  forces  in  France,  almost  all  the  other  militaiy 
leaders  having  beai  removed  by  various  accidents-— came  to 
Scotland,  along  with  the  bishop  of  Rhetms,  to  renew  the 
ancient  league  with  France,  and  to  contract  a  marriage,  be- 
tween Louis,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  and  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  James,  both  yet  infiints* 

XXX.  Next  year,  A.  D«  1426,  all  Sootland  being  quiet  on 
this  side  the  Grampians,  the  king  bait  his  attention  to  tras- 
quillize  those  parts  beyond  them.     And  first,  he  ordered  the 
castle  ci  Inveniess,  situate  conveniently  on  the  fisuthest  boimd- 
ary  of  Moray,  to  be  rebuilt     When  he  came  thither  in  about 
two  years  after,  he  sent  for  the  heads  of  the  clan^  especially 
those  who  were  accustomed,   with  large  bodies  of  men^  to 
plunder  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  levy  tribute  from  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  whom  they  forced  to  support  their  idle 
retainers*      Of  these  robbers,  some  had  one  thousand,  some 
two  thousand,  and  some  even  more,  who  kepi  the  well  disposed 
in  constant  fear  of  outrage,  and  affording  protection  to  the 
disorderly,   emboldened   them  in   the  perpetratioD  of  crime. 
When   the  king,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  promises, 
had  got  about  forty  of  these  chiefs  within  his  power,  he  threw 
them  into  prison,  and  having  brought  them  to  trial,  he  ordered 
two  of  the  most  guilty,  Alexander  Macrorie,  and  John  Mac- 
arthur  to  be  hai^ged.    Jame^  Campbell  also  suffered  death  for 
the  murder  of  John,  a  noble  islander.     Hie  rest  being  sent  to 
separate  prbons,  some  were  afterward  brought  to  punishment, 
and  the  others  were  then  liberated  ofid  sent  home.     The 
heads  of  the  factious  being  thus  either  put  to  death,  or  thrown 

2S 
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into  prison,  the  king^  thinking  that  the  common  people  d&* 
prived  of  their  leaders,  would  not  dare  to  attempt  any  dia- 
tvrbance,  admonished  them  kiixlLy  and  benignantly,  that  they 
should  live  honestly,  and  place  their  hopes  of  safety  only  on 
the  innocence  of  thdr  oonduct,  which  if  they  did,  he  woald 
honour  and  reward  them,,  but  if  nol^  they  might  perceive  from 
the  example  he  had  made,  what  they  themselves  inight  expect 

XXXI*  Other  afiairs  being  thus  settled,  there  still  remained 
Alexander,  *  the  Islander,  the  most  powerful  chieflain  next  to 
the  king  himseli^  for  he  commanded  the  ^whole  of  the  iEbudae^ 
besides  the  extensive  county  of  Ross^  which  he  inherited  from 
his  mother,  daughter  of  Walter  Leslie,  late  earl  of  Ross. 
This  chief  having  perpetrated  many  flagitious  actions  with 
mndi  cruelty,  was  greatly  alarmed,  yet  by  meads  of  his  friendsi 
he  found  the  king  not  inexorable,  and  in  an  interview,  brought 
wboat  hy  their  means,  his. past  conduct  was  forgiven,  and  ample 
hopes  held  out  to  him  fbr  the  future,  if  he  would  submit  to.  the 
laws,  and  behave  with  humanity.  He  was  then  sent  home,  but 
so  fiur  from  receiving  his  .pardon,  and  subsequent  liberation,  as 
any  favour  from  his  sovereign,  he  thought  he  had  done  him  the 
greatest  injury  by  detaining  him  a  day,  and  immediately  upon 
his  return,  ooUeOed  a  band  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
live  by  rapine,  with^ which  he  entered  Inverness  in  an  appar-» 
ently  peaceable  manner,  where  he  was  hospitably  received^ 
and  in  return,  having  plundered  the  town,  he  gave  it  up  to 
the  flames.  He  afterward  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  the 
castle,  where  learning  that  an  expedition  was  fitting  out 
against  him,  he  hastily  retreated  kito  Locnaber,  and  there 
with  his  army-— for  he  had  ten  thousand  trained  soldiers--*^ 
trusting  to  the  advantages  of  the  situation^  he  determined  to 
give  battle.  But  when  his  f<dlowers  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  king,  although  they  ^had  cheerfully  enough  marched  to 
plunder,  two  of  the  clans  deserted,  f 

XXXI  I.  Deserted  by  part  of  his  force,  and  distrusting  the 
rest,  Alexander  agun  bcftook  himself  to  his  retreat     Dismis* 

*  Aleatsader,  the  soa  of  D^sl4,  who  fought  at  Hfurlaw,  and  grandfoo  of 
Euphemi^,  cowatim  of  Ross^  here  stii^led  hk  mother. 

f  The  Chattaos,  aod  Caiaerons.  comnioaly  called  clan  Chattuu   and  dm 
Cameron. 
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sing  his  anny,  he  fled  with  a  few  attendants  towarda  the 
^budse,  where  he  deliberated  mth  his  followers  about  fleeing 
to  Ireland,  but  as  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  safety  there, 
he  conceived  the  design  of  throwing  himseJf,  as  his  last  refbge, 
once  more  upon  the  demeiicy  of  his  sovereign^^Yet,  in  this 
he  hesitated  between  hope  and  fear,  for  when  he  recollected 
what  crimes  he  had  perpetrated  in  his  first  defecdon,  and  that 
after  he  had  experienced  the  favour  of  the  king,  he  had  be- 
haved with  sudi  cruelty  and  perfidy,  as  almost  to  preclude 
any  expectation  of  a  second  pardon,  he  was  afraid  to  trust 
his  person  and  his  fortune  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  he 
had  so  justly  incensed*  He  therefore  determined  to  attempt 
a  middle  course  between  flight  and  surrender,  and  sent  sup- 
pliants to  the  court,  in  order  to  incline  the  mind  of  the  king 
to  lenity.  Aldiongh  he  had  chosen  for  this  office  qnicit  men, 
wholly  uninfected  by  his  crimes,  and  therefore  more  likely  ta 
be  agreeable  to  his  prince,  yet  the  only. answer  he  could  ob- 
tain was,  that  the  king  would  listen  to  nothing  unless  he 
surrendered  himself  unconditionally ;  nor  would  he  treat  ia 
his  absence.  Alexander,  on  considering  every  risk,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  not  escape  the  king's  vengeance^  having 
chosen  his  time  and  place,  determined  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  mercy,  for  he  thought  he  would  be  ashamed  to  spurn  a 
suppliant  kneeling  before  him.  Wherefore,  he  came  secretly 
to  Edinburgh,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  that  day  on  which  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity, 
covered,  rather  than  clothed  with  a  small  linen  coat,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  in  a  studied  speech,  deplored 
his  misfortunes,  and  placed  his  safety  unreservedly  in  his 
majesty's  hands.  The  time,  the  place,  and  so  great  and  sud- 
den a  reverse  of  fortune  aflected  the  spectators,  and  the 
queen  and  nobles  who  were  present  interceding,  they  so  much 
moved  the  king,  that  they  were  desired  to  wait  the  end  dT  the 
service.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  weighing  every  thing  with 
himself  as  he  knew  it  would  not  be  safe  to  dismiss  so  power- 
ful, factious,  and  perfidious  a  chief  with  impuni^,  yet  wishing 
to  yield  something  to  the  request  of  the  queen,  determined  to 
save  his  life,  but  at  the  same  time  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep 
him  in  secure  custody,  ^nd  thus  he  would  procure  the  reputa* 
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lion  of  demency  to  himself  take  awaj  from  Alexander  the 
power  of  perpetrating  new  crimes,  provide  for  the  securi^  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  example,  rq>res8  the  lioentioiisness  of 
others.  He  therefore  sent  him  to  TantaUon,  and  placed  his 
mother,  a  furious  wc»nan,  in  the  island  of  Inchcohn,  as  she 
was  believed  to  have  excited  her  son  to  his  last  treason. 

XXXIII.  The  licentiousness  of  Alexander  was  thus  subdued 
yet  was  not  tranquillity  wholly  restored  to  the  northern  re 
gions ;  for  the  dan  Chattan,  and  the  Camerons,  who,  in  the 
former  year,  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  having  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  fon^t  with  such  inveteracy,  and  in  such 
numbers,  that  many  of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  almost  all  the 
Camerons  were  slain.  In  the  JGbudae,  likewise^  which  it  was 
thought  would  have  been  more  tranquil  by  the  banishment  of 
Alexander,  a  new  commotion  was  raised  by  Donald  Balloch, 
cousin^rman  of  Alexander,  to  avenge  the  injury  his  relation 
had  suffered.  In  order  to  repress  this  sedition,  Alexander 
Stuart,  earl  of  Caithness,  and  Allan  Stuart,  earl  of  Marr, 
having  coUected  a  band  of  countrymen,  marched  to  await  the 
coming  of  Donald  in  Lochaber,  where  it  was  reported  he 
would  attempt  a  descent;  and  that  chief  having  learned  that 
his  opponents  were  stra^ling  disorderly,  without  regularly 
encamping  or  setting  watches,  sileftdy  landed  his  men  during 
the  night,  attacked  them  unexpectedly,  and  half  asleep,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter.  In  this  assault,  Allan  perished  with 
nearly  Ids  whole  force,  and  Alexander  escaped  with  only  a 
few  by  a  hurried  flight  Donald,  inflamed  by  this  success, 
wasted  the  whole  of  Lochaber  with  fire  and  sword,  none  dar- 
ing to  resist;  but  hearing  that  the  king  was  coming  against 
him  with  a  superior  force,  he  gathered  the  greater  part  of  his 
plunder  into  his  vessels,  and  returned  to  the  iEbudse.  The 
king  having  marched  as  far  as  Dunstafinage,  and  beholding 
the  teirible  devastation  which  had  been  made,  was  so  highly 
exasperated,  that  he  was  about  to  go  over  into  the  Islands, 
when  the  chiefs  came  to  him  as  suppliants,  and  protested  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  public  authority,  but  that  the  whole 
blame  attached  to  Alexander,  and  the  needy  and  flagitious 
characters  belonging  to  him.  The  king  replied : — He  could 
only  admit  this  excuse,  x>rovided  the  perpetrators  of  tlio  crimes 
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were  i^rebended»  and  delivered  up  to  him  for  pimishineDf. 
Upon  their  pnHnising  to  uge  dieir  endeavours  for  this  purpose, 
a  part  of  them  were  sent  to  take  the  robbers,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  detained  with  him  as  hostages.  Those  who  had 
been  sent  home,  having  slain  a  number  of  the  banditti, 
brought  three  hundred  captives  to  the  king,  all  of  whom  the 
king  ordered  to  be  hanged.  Donald  himself,  afraid  of  punish- 
ment, had  fled. 

xxxiv.  Although  this  severity  produced  a  little  more 
quietness  in  the  iEIbudae  and  neighbourii^  regions  for  the 
time,  yet  the  restless  dispoation  of  the  inhabitants  would  not 
allow  die  tranquillity  to  be  of  any  long  duration.  The  king, 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  nobles,  had  released  two  Angusians, 
Duff  and  Moray,  their  principal  leaders,  on  which,  they  im- 
mediately turned  their  rage  upon  each  other.  Having  gather- 
ed tc^ther  almost  an  equal  number,  for  each  supported  about 
twelve  hundred  ruffians  by  public  rapine^  they  engaged  with 
such  fury,  that  scarcely  a  messenger  was  \eh  to  carry  the  tid- 
ings of  their  mutual  destruction.  Some  say  eleven,  and  others 
nine,  were  all  that  remained*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
king,  who  was  much  incensed  against  both  parties,  could 
hardly  find  any  to  punish. 

XXXV.  The  disasters  of  these  villains  did  not,  however,  re- 
strain Macdonald  from  his  accustomed  barbari^.  He  was  a 
notorious  robber,  born  in  Ross,  whose  depraved  disposition, 
incited  by  the  impunity  of  former  times,  had  long  distressed 
his  neighbours.  One  piece  of  cruelty,  exceeding  in  wanton- 
ness all  his  other  transactions,  is  told  of  him.  When  a  poor 
widow,  who  had  been  strif^ed  of  her  all,  was  lamenting  her 
misfortune,  and  frequently  exclaimed— That  she  would  carry 
her  compkints  to  the  king:  *^And  that  you  may  go  the  easier,*' 
said  he,  "  I'll  assist  you ;"  then  calling  a  smith,  he  made  him 
affix  a  pair  of  horse's  shoes  with  iron  nails  to  the  soles  of  her 
feet,  adding  scoffingly  :  "  Now  you're  fitted  for  a  rough  road." 
The  woman,  who  possessed  a  stout  spirit,  being  more  enraged 
than  tei*rified  by  the  injury,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  endure 
the  journey,  sought  out  the  king,  and  told  him  the  whole 
story.  The  king,  who  had  heard  of  the  circumstance  before, 
and  had   the  perpetrator  in  jail  at  the  time    comforted  the 
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woman,  promising  her,  that  in  a  ^lort  time,  the  author  of  the 
crime  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  invention ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, having  bi*ought  Macdonald  out  of  prison,  with  twelve 
of  Ills  associates,  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  for  three  days 
round  the  city,  shod  with  iron  shoes,  preceded  by  a  crier, 
who  explained  to  the  people  the  cause  of  this  novel  punishment. 
The  captain  was  then  beheaded,  and  his  twelve  associates 
hanged  upon  gibbets  erected  along  the  highways. 

XXXVI.  These  fresh  outrages,  perpetrated  by  those  who, 
having  been  once  pardoned,  were  not  reclaimed,  made  the 
king  more  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  Donald  the  Islander. 
Wherefore,  when  he  understood  that  he  was  concealed  by  a 
cerudn  nobleman  in  Ireland,  he  sent  messengers  to  demand 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  be  punished.  The  noble- 
man fearing,  if  he  sent  the  culprit  alive  so  far  by  sea  and  land, 
that  he  might  escape,  and  thus  his  enemies,  perhaps,  allege  it 
was  by  his  contrivance,  caused  Donald's  head  to  be  cat  off, 
and  sent  it  to  the  king  by  the  messenger.  Open  robberies  be- 
ing thus  diligently  suppressed,  the  king  endeavoured  to  root 
out  more  secret  crimes  and  improper  customs.  For  this 
office,  he  chose  men  eminent  for  their  prudence  and  purity  of 
manners,  and  gave  them  power  to  go  over  the  whole  kingdom^ 
and  hear  complaints;  and  if  any  causes  were  brought  to 
them,  which  the  ordinary  judges,  either  through  fear  durst 
not,  or  through  partiality  would  not  decide,  they  should  take 
cognizance  of  th«n  themselves.  To  this  commission,  he  added 
a  corrector  of  the  weights  and  measures,  a  very  necessary 
office,  when  not  only  every  city,  but  almost  every  house  had 
different  measures ;  and  in  parliament,  he  enacted  many  very 
salutary  laws  on  the  subject,  ordaining  iron  measures  to  be 
kept  in  certfdn  places,  and  a  person  to  be  sent  to  all  fiurs  and 
markets,  to  cause  the  rest  to  be  regulated  according  to  that 
standard,  and  inflicting  a  heavy  penalty  on  any  dealer  who 
used  a  measure  which  had  not  the  public  stamp. 

XXXVII.  While  the  long  was  thus  employed  for  the  public 
advantage,  in  the  year,  1490,  on  the  I4th  of  October,  twins 
were  born  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  public  rejoic- 
ings on  the  occasion,  he  pardoned  the  ofiences  of  some  noble- 
men, the  chief  of  whom  were  Archibald  Douglas  and  John 
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Kennedy,  accused  of  using  seditious  language^  for  which 
Douglas  had  been  confined  in  Lochleveii,  and  Kennedy  iu 
Stirling  castle.  He  added,  likewise,  as  a  proof  of  his  recon- 
ciliation to  Douglas,  that  he  made  him  stand  godfather  at  the 
baptism  of  the  children,  which  used  to  be  a  mark  of  honour 
and  intimacy;  his  son  was  also  made  a  knight  among  those 
who  were  created  upon  this  joyful  occasion. 

xxxYiii.  Having  cleared  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  most  obnoxious  nuisances,  James  next  endeavoured  to  re- 
form the  ecclesiastical  order.  But  the  priests  could  not  be 
corrected  by  the  magistrate;  for  seizing  the  time  when  the 
sovereigns  were  engaged  in  wars,  the  priesthood,  throughout 
all  Europe,  had  by  degrees  withdrawn  themselves  firom  their 
jurisdiction,  professing  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff  alone, 
and  he,  in  return,  indulged  their  vices,  and  cherished  their 
licentiousness,  that,  by  the  power  of  their  order,  he  might 
have  the  monarchs  more  subservient  to  his  will.  Wherefore, 
the  king  resolved,  by  the  only  method  remaining,  to  oppose 
their  tyranny.  As  he  perceived  he  had  not  the  power  to  amend 
what  was  passed,  or  to  expel  unworthy  men  &om  the  honours 
they  already  enjoyed,  he  thought  it  best  to  provide  for  the 
future,  and  bent  his  whole  attention  to  establish  schools,  sup- 
porting them  liberally,  that  they  might  be  seminaries  for  all 
ranks,  and  thence,  as  from  a  fountain,  might  issue  whatever 
was  to  be  great  or  excellent  in  any  department  of  the  state. 
He  not  only  drew  around  him  learned  teachers  by  rewards, 
but  was  himself  frequently  present  at  their  disputations,  and 
as  often  as  he  could  disengage  himself  from  public  business, 
cheerfully  attended  to  their  literary  discourses;  thus  striving 
anxiously  to  eradicate,  from  the  minds  of  his  nobility,  the 
false  idea,  that  literature  rendered  men  idle,  slothful,  and 
/iverse  to  active  employment;  that  it  softened  the  military 
spirit,  and  broke  or  debilitated  every  generous  impulse ;  and 
that  the  study  of  learning  was  only  adapted  fbr^the  cells  of  the 
monks,  or  other  drones  of  the  community.  But  the  monks, 
as  they  had  degenerated  from  the  simplicity  and  parsimony  of 
their  predecessors,  so  they  had  wholly  withdrawn  their  atten- 
tion from  the  culture  of  the  mind  to  the  care  of  the  body  ;  nor 
was  learning  less  despised  among  tlie  other  descripiions  of 
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priests,  because  the  livings,  in  general,  were  either  bestowed 
upon  the  most  worthless  members  of  noble  families,  men  who 
were  unfit  for  any  other  employment  in  life,  or  were  inter« 
cepted  by  the  fraud  of  the  Roman  see;  and  ahnost  all  the 
benefices  were  considered  as  sinecures  for  services,  and  those 
frequently  not  the  most  honourable. 

XXXIX.  To  such  evils  was  added  another,  perhaps  the  prin^ 
cipal  source  of  the  corruption  of  ecclesiastical  discipline-f-the 
orders  of  mendicant  friars.  They,  at  the  first,  by  their  pre* 
tensions  to  sanctity  of  life,  easily  imposed  upon  the  people^ 
who  heard  them  more  willingly  than  their  parish  priests,  or 
carates,  whose  minds  and  bodies  were  equally  gross.  The 
curates,  as  they  grew  rich,  grew  lazy,  and  turning  negligent 
about  their  duty,  bargained  with  the  fi*iars,  i.  e»  brethren,  as 
they  chose  to  be  styled,  for  an  annual  salary,  to  deliver  a  few 
harangues  to  the  common  people  during  the  year ;  while  they 
themselves  resorted  to  cities,  where  they  chaunted  idle  80Dgs» 
like  ma^cal  incantations,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  were 
totally  ignorant;  nor  did  one  of  them  ever  look  near  his 
charge,  except  when  the  tythes  were  to  be  collected.  By  de» 
grees  they  even  withdrew  from  chaunting  at  certain  hours  ia 
the  cathedral,  which,  although  a  light,  was  a  daily  labour, 
and  hired  some  poor  underlings  to  perform  thdr  functions 
of  singing  masses  and  reading  prayers,  only  officiating  in  a 
certain  task  of  psalms,  ordered  on  particular  days,  wh^i  they 
played  together  in  a  kind  of  hollow  murmuring,  now  coq« 
tending  in  alternate  verses,  and  now  with  a  chorus  intro- 
duced between  the  acts,  and  exhibited  a  sort  of  tragedy,  which 
dosed  with  a  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
hireling  friars,  durst  neither  ofiend  their  employers,  on  whom 
their  living  depended,  nor  could  they  bear  their  insolence  and 
their  avaricOi  Wherefore,  they  fixed  upon  a  middle  course, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  pay  their  stipends ;  they  inveighed 
often  sharply  against  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the 
priests,  and,  afler  raving  sufficiently  to  terrify  them,  and  con- 
ciliate the  people^  they— ^prudently  recollecting  that  they  also 
were  in  sacred  orders — concluded  by  teachings  that  whatever 
abases  there  were  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  the  order  oi 
priesthood  was  sacred  and  inviolri>le;  nor  had  the  civil  magis* 

vo:.^.  II.  N 
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trate  aay  power  of  punishing  them,  for  they  were  only  respon- 
•ibie  to  Qodf  and  to  the  Pope,  who  had  almost  equal  power 
with  God*  As  the  avarice  of  the  friars,  however,  increased 
with  their  lus^ury,  and  they  could  not  hope  for  any  great  reve- 
nue from  their  usual  employments,  they  prepared  a  new  spe« 
cies  of  tyranny  for  themselves,  by  turning  their  dbcourses  to 
the  merit  of  works  of  supererogation.  Thence  arose  purga- 
tory, and  the  purification  of  the  souls  whom  the  popes  chose 
to  detain  there,  by  the  sa^nrifice  of  the  mass,  the  sprinkling  of 
holy  water,  by  alms,  offerings,  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and 
the  worshipping  of  relios*  By  the  exercise  of  these  scandalous 
corruptions,  the  friars  claimed  to  themselves  the  empire  both 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead, 

XL.  When  James  found  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland 
in  this  condition,  he  thought  the  shortest  way  of  restoring  the 
ancient  discipline,  would  be  to  promote  learned  and  good  men 
to  the  benefices.  In  order  to  increase  the  emulation  of  the 
scholars,  he  desired  the  teachers  of  colleges,  as  he  was  so 
occupied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  state,  that  he  could  not 
know  the  individud.  youths  of  merit,  to  recommend  such  as 
excelled  in  virtue  and  learning,  that  he  might  promote  them 
to  livings,  where  they  could  not  only  be  useful  to  the  peqple 
by  their  learning  and  example,  but,  even  assist,  by  their  wealth* 
their  poorer  brethren,  and  prevent  men  of  good  genius  being 
forced,  through  want,  to  leave  their  studies  and  practise  low 
employments  for  their  subsistence.  And  that  the  students 
•might  apply  themselves  more  diligently  to  the  liberal  arts, 
and  the  indolent  be  taught  that  the  road  to  honour  was  by 
virtuous  exertion  alone,  he  distinguished  their  proficiency  by 
degrees,  on  purpose  to  appreciate  who  were  fit  to  receive  pre- 
ferment, which  method  if  succeeding  kings  had  followed,  it 
would  not  have  happened,  as  now,  that  the  people  are  unable 
to  bear  the  vices  of  die  priests,  and  the  priests  incapable  of 
enduring  the  remedy.  Nor  was  the  king  ignorant  that  the 
most  intolerable  vices  under  which  the  church  then  laboured, 
had  arisen  fix>m  the  immoderate  wealth  of  the  priesthood ; 
neither  did  he  improve  of  the  lavish  waste  of  money  by  former 
sovereigns,  who  exhausted  their  treasuries  in  endowing  mon^- 
asteries,  for  he  often  said— That  though  David  was  otherwise 
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ike  best  of  kings,  yet  his  profuse  piety,  so  much  praised  by 
many,  had  been  hurtful  to  the  kingdom.*  Yet,  eren  he,  car- 
ried away  by  the  current  of  custom,  could  not  abstain  from 
building  a  mcmastery  for  the  Carthusians  near  Perth^  and  en* 
dewing  it  with  large  revenues. 

xu.  There  was  one  admirable  quality  wfai«^  the  king  pes- 
sessed,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude  about  the 
greatest  affidrs,  he  thought  nothing,  howerer  small,  beneath 
his  notice,  from  which  any  advantage  could  arise  to  the  pub* 
lie*  As,  during  the  constant  state  of  warfiire  in  which  Scot- 
knd  had  been  engc^ed,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  her  cities  had  been  wasted  and 
burned,  and  her  youth  trained  to  arms,  while  the  other  nrU 
had  been  neglected,  he  invited  tradesmen  of  every  description 
from  Flanders,  and  encouraged  them  to  settle  by  rewards  and 
immunities,  and  filled  the  almost  deserted  cities  with  artisans ; 
the  nobility,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  residing  on  their 
estates.  Nor  did  he  by  this  restore  only  the  ancient  appear- 
ance and  trade  of  the  towns,  but  he  likewise  induced  a  great 
crowd  of  vagabonds  to  betake  themselves  to  industry,  and  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  bringing,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
abroad,  what  could  with  little  cost  be  produced  at  home. 

XLii.  While  the  king  thus  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the 
weak  parts  of  his  kingdom  by  the  application  of  proper  reme- 
dies, yet  he  incurred  the  dislike  of  his  subjects,  chiefly  for  two 
reasons.  The  one,  indeed,  appeared  trifling  in  appearance, 
but  it  b  one  whence  has  arisen  almost  always  the  calamities  of 
a  people.  Peace  being  established  at  home  and  abroad,  ease^ 
luxury,  and  licentiousness  followed,  first  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  then  all  sobriety  of  conduct. 
Hence  arose  sumptuous  entertainments  and  revellings  night 
and  day,  masquerades,  delicate  foreign  clothing,  luxurious 
houses,  built  not  so  much  for  use  as  for  appearance,  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  under  the  name  of  elegance,  a  contempt  for 
native  customs,  and  a  fastidiousness  which  esteemed  nothing 
handsome  or  becoming,  unless  it  was  new  and  unusuaL  The 
common  people  readily  transferred  the  blame  of  all  these  in* 

*  His  expresuon  was  : — He  was  ane  6oir  sanct  to  the  crounf 
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aoTations  to  the  courtiers  who  had  followed  die  ki^g  trmo 
Englandt  yet  did  they  not  more  strongly  inveigh  against 
th^  in  words,  than  studiously  adopt  tk&ax  in  practiGc  But 
the  king  resisted  this  pestilence  as  much  as  he  could,  both 
by  .sumptuary  laws,  and  his  own  domestic  example:  £dr  be 
not  only,  in  his  dress  and  household  expenses,  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  respectable  private  gentleman,  but,  if  he  beheld 
extravagance  in  any  one's  mode  of  living,  he  eipresaed  his 
displeasure  both  by  his  looks  and  his  reproofs;  thus  the  wide 
9preading  course  of  luxury  was  restrained  rather  than  the  new 
intemperance  destroyed^  or  the  ancient  parsimony  restored*. 

XLiii*  The  other  &ult  was  first  mentioned  in  the  ^^■i«fi«i#»g 
of  his  enemies,  and  thence  broke  out  into  public  distnicticMi. 
Robert,  the  king's  unde,  and  Murdo^  his  cousin-merman,  w^ 
governed  the  kingdom  so  many  years,  when  they  aspired  to 
Uie  throne,  and  found  they  could  not  remove  James,  en- 
deavoured, as  the  next  best  plan,  to  engage  the  affections  of 
the  nobles  towards  themselves,  so  that  they  might  not  wish 
very  anxiously  for  the  king's  return,  and  th^  accordingly, 
if  Walter,  tlie  son  of  Murdo^  had  conducted  himself  a  little 
more  condescendingly,  or  with  a  little  more  moderation,  ex- 
hibited such  management  in  almost  all  tlieir  proceedings,  that 
their  government  seemed  not  only  tolerable,  but  even  desirable 
to  many  of  the  chiefs.  They  flattered  the  powerful  by  a  dis- 
play of  their  jmunificence.  Some  they  allowed  to  retain  the 
royal  demesnes  they  already  possessed,  and  made  grants  of 
differ^it  portions  to  others.  Out  of  kindness  they  cancelled 
unfavourable  decisions,  and  recalled  several  exiles  from  banish- 
ment. Among  these  was  Geoige  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  an 
eminent  and  powerful  chief,  who  did  heavy  and  extensive  dam- 
age to  his  country,  during  his  absence.  By  such  proceedings 
they  had  hoped  to  ingratiate  themselves  so  strongly  with  the  no- 
bility, tliat  they  would  never  think  of  bringing  the  king  baick, 
and  that  if  James  died  without  children,  the  kingdom  would 
descend  to  them  without  any  rival,  or,  if  by  chance  he  should 
return,  their  faction  would  be  so  powerful,  t^iat  they  would  be 
secure  from  violence,  by  having  a  parity  of  strength.  But  upon 
the  king's  restoration,  the  ancient  favour  borne  the  governor, 
had  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  recent  injuries,  and  flagi- 
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tioasnm  of  Wdter,  and  it  plainly  appeared,  that  nodiing 
more  popalar  tban  justice.  And  therefore^  the  people  not  only 
auffered,  bat  even  firronred  the  execution  of  the  father,  together 
with  his  two  sons,  and  the  bamshmait  of  the  third,  whose 
estates  went  to  increase  the  king^s  reyenoe,  as  did  those  of 
John,  earl  of  Bnchan,  who  died  in  France  without  children, 
and  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Marr,  himself  a  bastard,  who  cKed 
at  home,  also  childless.  Respecting  the  latter  I  shall  digresis 
a  little. 

XLiv. .  Alexander,  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  son  of  king 
Robert    In  early  life,  by  the  bad  advice  of  wicked  associates, 
he  acted  as  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  but  when  he 
reached  manhood,  he  so  completely  altered  his  behaviour,  that 
his  character  became  decidedly  of  an  opposite   description. 
His  vices  gradually  decreasing,   and  by  attenmng  to  good 
counsel,  he  so  conducted  hnnself  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
he  left  an  illustrious  reputation  to  his  posterity.     At  home  he 
repressed  an  insurrection  of  the  Islanders  at  Harlaw,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  extinguished  a  most  dangerous  war  in  its  very 
origin.    Yet,  though  he  had  honourably  procured  great  wealth, 
and  possessed  more  extensive  estates  than  many  of  his  com- 
peers, he  did  not  waste  his  prime  in  idleness  or  pleasure.     He 
went  on  an  expedition,  with  a  strong  body  of  his  countrymen, 
to  Flanders,  and  feDowed  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  against 
the  people  of  Liege,  whence  he  returned  with  both  wealth  and 
honour.     Besides,  he  increased  his  riches  by  a  marrii^e  in 
Holland,  an  island  of  the  Batavians.     But  the  Batavians,  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  stranger,  revolted,  on  which 
he  returned  home,  and  prepared  an  armament  widi  great  ex- 
pense though  little  profit,  being  against  a  people  most  admira- 
bly supplied,  both  with  land  and  sea  forces.     At  last,  however, 
having  intercepted  a  large  fleet  of  theirs  returning  frmn  Dant- 
zic,  he   sunk,  burned,  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  the 
vessels,   and  thus  repaid  manifold,  the  damage  he  had  sus- 
tained from  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  subdued  their 
haughtiness,  that  they  begged,  and  received  a  truce  ibr  one 
hundred  years.     He  likewise  caused  a  noble  stud  of  mares  to 
be  imported  from  Hungary  into  Scotland,  on  purpose  to  im- 
prove the  breedf  whose  race  continued  there  for  many  years. 
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Oo  the  deoeaM  of  the  abo?«  mentioned  carls,  Ae  richest  in 
Scotland^  without  children,  their  estates  in  Buchan  and  Marr, 
fell  by  right  to  the  king;  he  likewise  inherited  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  three  brothers,  who  had  been  bom  to  Robert  II. 
by  his  last  wife,  but  not  without  exdting  mnrmtirB  among  tlie 
nobility,  who  had  been  accostomed  to  largesses,  and  were  dis- 
pleased that  the  king  did  not  ditide  sncfa  ridi  inheritances 
with  them* 

XLY.  To  this  ground  of  discontent,  was  added  another  more 
recent  cause  of  offence.  J^mes  rerdced  some  large,  iboogh 
unjust  grants,  made  by  Robert  and  Murdo,  the  last  governors. 
Among  these  two  were  remarkaUe.  George  Dnnbar,  ear]  of 
March,  who  had  been  proclaimed  a  puldic  enemy,  had  afterward 
been  recalled  by  Robert,  and  had  part  of  his  estates  restoi-ecL 
His  son  George  had  succeeded  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  were  delighted  to  see  an  andoit  noble  fimiify,  that  had 
so  often  deserved  wdl  of  their  country,  restored  to  their  pristine 
dignity*  But  it  appeared  to  the  king,  who  inquired,  I  will  not 
say  too  strictly,  into  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  that  the  power 
of  recalliz^  a  sentence  of  banishment,  taking  away  the  disgrace 
and  restoring  the  estates  which  had  been  escheated  for  high 
treason,  was  greater  than  could  be  exercised  by  one  who  held 
tlie  government  in  trust  for  another,  and  was  chosen  only  as  a 
tutor ;  for  even  grants,  made  during  the  minority  of  the  sove- 
reign, could,  according  to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  be  annul- 
led, unless  confirmed  by  the  kings,  when  they  came  of  age. 
"Wherefore,  James,  that  he  might  bring  back  into  his  own 
power  without  disturbance,  the  inhabitants  of  March,  as  they 
were  warlike  men,  and  adjoining  the  English,  retained  George 
about  his  person,  and  sent  letters  to  the  governor  of  Dunbar 
castle,  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  William 
Douglas,  governor  of  Angus,  and  Adam  Hepburn,  of  HaQes, 
whom  be  had  sent  to  take  possession.  When  George  com- 
plained, that  he  had  been  unjustly  robbed  of  his  patrimony 
for  die  crime  of  another,  whose  crime  too  had  been  forgiven 
by  him  who  had  the  supreme  power,  the  king,  that  he  might 
appease  him,  and  exhibit  a  show  of  clemency  to  the  people, 
gave  him  Buchan.  This  action  of  tlie  king's  was  variously 
represented,  according  as  men  were  variously  affected.    There 
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tiaj^ned  besidca^  aiioth«r  cifcumstanoe  which  hastened  tha 
death  of  the  king,  this  it  is  necessary  to  trace  beck  to  its 
origin, 

XL VI.  I  mentioned  before,  that  Robert  II.  had  three  sons 
born  to  him  previously  to  his  marriage.     He  had  besides,  two 
by  his  wife  Euphemia,  Walter,  earl  of  A&ol,  and  David,  earl 
of  StrathenL     But  when  the  queen  died,  he  married  his  con* 
cubine,  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children,  and  leave  them 
heirs  to  the  throne,  and  accordingly,  at  his  death  he  left  the 
crown  to  the  eldest ;  to  the  second,  together  with  great  posses- 
sions,  he  left  the  government  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  created 
the  third  earl  of  several   counties.  ^^  By  this  arrangement^ 
although  his  wife's  children  thought  themselves  injured,  yet, 
because  they  were  both  younger  and  iuSexior  in  wealth,  thej 
remained  silent  for  the  present.    Their  power  likewise  was 
diminished  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strathern,  and  his  leav- 
ing only  a  daughter.     This  daughter  was  given  in  marriage 
to  Patrick  Graham,  a  young  nobleman  c£  a  very   powerftil 
&mily,  who  had  by  her  a  son,  Meliss  Graham,  whose  birth 
the  parents  did  not  long  survive^  and  the  boy  a  few  years  afiier, 
while  quite  a  child,  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  England,  for  the 
payment  of  the  king's  ransom.*     Athol,  however,   although 
weaker  than  the  adverse  faction,  never  gave  up  the  design  of 
destroying  his  brothers,  nor  lost  h<^s  of  regaining  the  king* 
dom,  but  being  unequal  to  open  violence,  he  secretly  fimiented 
dtsoord  among  them,  and   insidiously  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  dissensions  to  his  own  advantage,  uniU  by  his  arts,  this 
£Eunily  once  so  numerous,  were  reduced  to  a  few*    The  general 
belief  was,  that  David,  the  son  of  king  Robert,  *  was  starved  at 
his  instigation,  and,  that  James  would  not  have  escaped  his 
snares,  if  he  had  not  passed  a  great  pari  of  his  life  in  England, 
at  a  distance  from  home. 

XLvii.  He  had  likewise,  it  was  satd^  advised  the  earl  ct  Fife 
to  put  his  indolent  brother  to  death,  and  usurp  the  thjnone. 
When  the  king,  however,  deprived  of  his  children,  and  en~ 

*  The  bottages  who  were  gnren  at  fint  were  subsequently  allowed  to  be 
exchaiiged  for  odiers  whose  estates  were  of  equal  value ;  and  in  this  iiiamier« 
at  Abererorabie  expresses  it,  a  great  number  of  the  noble  youth  had  the 
^disagreeable]  honour  of  senring  their  king. 
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tirdy  subservient. to  his  brother,  had  suddenly  died'  of  grie^ 
iheve  remained  then  only  the  gorernbr  and  his  children,  wha 
obstructed  his  hopes,  but  this  prince  was  active,  powerful,  and 
rich,  possessed  of  auChori^,  loved  by  the  people;,  and  had  a 
immeroas  fiunily*  These  drcumstanoes  for  some  time  delqred 
his  design,  till  Robert  dying,  and  his  son  John  being  killed  at 
tlie  batde  of  Vemeuil,  he  revarted  with  greater  keenness,  to 
his  former  cogitations.  He  then  strained  every  nerve  to  ob- 
tain the  freedom  of  James,  and  inydive  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
Murdo  and  his  children,  knowing,  that  they  could  not  all 
stand  safely  together,  and  that  whoever  of  them  fell,  he  was, 
by  their  destruction,  brought  one  step  nearer  to  the  throne. 
James,  at  last,  being  returned,  he  set  all  his  machines  in  mo* 
tion,  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  Murdo,  he  suborned  witnesses 
to  accuse  him  of  treason,  and  sat  judge  himself  on  him  and 
hb  sons.  They  being  cut  ofi^  there  remained  only  James  and 
a  litde  son^  not  quite  six  years  old,  and  if  they  could  but  be 
removed  by  a  coni^racy  of  the  nobles,  he  did  not^  doubt  but 
thiU;  he^  who  alone  would  remain  of  the  royal  stodc,  would  thai 
be  called  to  the  government.  Athol,  incessantly  occupied 
with  these  meditations,  yet  kept  his  ambition  concealed,  and 
under  a  great  show  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  assisted  him  in 
destroying  his  relations,  anxiously  endeavouring  by  the  crimes 
of  others  to  increase  his  own  power,  and  diminish  that  of  his 
<q^nents. 

'  XLV1II..  In  the  meantime,  Meliss  Graham— 4hen  a  hostage 
in  England— deprived  of  Strathem  by  the  king,  who,  in  his 
investigati<xi  into  the  pubHe  patrimony,  had  found  that  this 
grant  had  been  made  to  his  maternal  grand&ther,  upon  con* 
dition,  that  in  de&ult  of  male  descendants,  it  should  avert  to 
the  king,  being  what  lawyers  term  a  male  fee.  The  misfor- 
tune of  the  innocent  youth,  who  was  both  absent  and  a 
hostage,  excited  general  compassion,  and  enraged  Robert,  his 
tutor,,  almost  to  madness.*     Indignant  at  the  treatment  of  his 

*  Id  the  pBrliament  bdd  January  1435,  Graham  advanced  to  the  throDe, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  king,  sfdd,  I  arrest  you  in  the  .name  of  all  the 
three  estates  of  your  realm  here  assembled  in  parliament :  for  as  your  people 
have  swora  to  obey  you,  so  are  you  constrained  by  an  equal  oath  to  goverp 
by  law,  and  not  to  wrong  your  subjects,  but  to  maintain  and  defend  thera. 
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kinsman,  be  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  accuse  the  king  of  in- 
justice for  which,  being  summoned  to  stand  trial,  and  failing 
to  appear,  he  was  outlawed.  On  this  fresh  injury,  his  mind 
becoming  more  exasperated,  and  more  eager  for  revenge,  he 
privately  conspired  with  those  whose  estates  were  confiscated, 
or  who  were  irritated  by  the  punishment  of  their  friends, 
however  just,  or  who  accused  the  king  of  avarice,  because,  in 
his  anxiety  for  wealth,  he  had  not  rewarded  them  according 
to  their  expectations.  In  addition,  he  was  joined  by  all  those 
who  complained,  that  noble  &milies  were  not  only  reduced  to 
ruin,  but  the  tutorships  of  young  nobility,  which  used  to  be 
the  reward  of  brave  men,  were  now  almost  entirely  in  the 
king's  hands ;  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  heaped 
up  by  one,  and  the  rest  might  languish  in  misery  and  want, 
under  a  master  who  repaid  their  services  so  ungratefully. 
Respecting  the  tutorships  of  which  they  complained,  tlie 
practice  is — In  Scotland,  England,  and  in  some  parts  of 
France,  upon  the  death  of  their  parents,  young  noblemen 
remain  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  under  the 
tutorage  of  those  who  are  their  superiors,  and  the  rents  of 
all  their  estates,  except,  the  necessary  expense  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  doweries  of  the  pupils'  wives  belong  to  the  tutors. 
Now  these  tutorships,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  ward- 
ships, used,  either  to  be  sold  for  a  small  sum  to  the  relations, 
or  bestowed  as  gratuities,  and  all  who  either  expected  gain 
from  the  purchase,  or  hoped  to  obtain  a  reward  by  the  gilt, 
were  dissatisfied,  and  unable  to  .conceal  their  chagrin,  when 
they  saw  the  king  appropriate  the  whole. 

XLix*  When  these  complaints  were  mentioned  to  the  king, 
he  excused  the  proceedings  as  absolutely  necessaiy,  the  .pub- 
lic patrimony  having  been  so  wasted  by  former  kings  and 
governors,  that  it  could  neither  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
royal  family,  support  an  honourable  retinue,  nor  allow  magni- 
ficence to  be  shown  to  foreign  ambassadors.  Neither  was :  the 
king's  keenness  in  procuring  money  legally,  useless  to  the 
nobility,   to  whom  nothing  could  be  worse  than  an  empty 

Then  tnrning  round,  said.  Is  it  not  thus  ?  but  the  members  remained  in  pro- 
fcrund  silence,  and  he  was  immediately  ordered  to  prison,  and  soon  after  into 
banishment. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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exchequeri  for  in  that  case,  kings,  who  could  not  want»  cidier 
•ndeavoured  to  extort  money  from  the  rich,  or  were  forced  to 
harass  the  poor  by  taxation  ;  besides,  the  parsimony  of  a  kinf^ 
which  only  prevented  immoderate  donations,  was  &r  less 
hurtful  to  the  public  than  the  profusion,  which,  after  having 
consumed  his  own,  revelled  without  bounds,  on  the  property 
€^  others.  This  answer  satisfied  reasonable  men,  but  the  dis- 
contented, who  rather  sought  cause  for  complaint  than  any 
proper  explanation,  were  excited  to  exclaim  against  him  still 
more  vehemently. 

L«  In  this  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotlimd,  an  embassy  ar- 
rived from  France,  to  require,  that  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
James,  who  had  been  formerly  betrothed  to  Louis,  the  son  of 
Charles  IX.,  should  be  sent  home  to  her  husband.  This 
produced  another  from  the  English ;  for  the  duke  of  Burgun« 
dy  having  withdrawn  from  their  alliance,  Paris  threatening 
defection,  and  all  their  transmarine  provinces  being  in  a  state 
of  insuri*ection,  they  were  afraid,  lest,  while  the  whole  forces 
of  the  kingdom  were  engaged  in  the  French  war,  the  Scots 
might  attack  them  on  the  opposite  quarter.  They,  therefore, 
strove  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  league  with  France,  and 
hinder  the  nuptials,  by  proposing  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
themselves,  who  were  born  in  the  same  island,  and  spcike  the 
same  language,  which  if  the  Scots  would  agree  to,  and  swear 
to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies,  they  promised  to  deliver 
up  to  them  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh,  and  every  other  place 
that  formed  any  occasion  of  dispute  between  the  two  king^ 
doms.  James  referred  the  request  to  a  meeting  of  the  estates, 
•which  was  then  assembled  at  Perth,  where,  afier  a  long  de- 
bate, the  ecclesiastics  being  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
nobility  cried  out,  that  they  understood  the  deceit  of  the 
English,  who  by  this  new  league,  wished  to  dissolve  their 
ancient  friendship  with  France,  in  order  that  Scotland,  being 
deprived  of  her  former  ally,  might  be  the  more  easily  subdued 
by  them,  when  they  were  freed  from  aU  other  distractions, 
and  could  bring  their  whole  force  to  bear  in  a  war  with  them. 
Such  was  the  real  meaning  of  these  liberal  offers,  but  they 
would  abide  by  their  ancient  league,  nor  depart  from  the 
fidelity  they  had  once  pledged.     Repulsed  in  this  applicationi 

23 
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tae  JBnglish  from  entreaty  betodlc  themsdiyes  to  threats,  and, 
their  alliance  being  rejected,  denounced  war,  telling  them, 
if  the  Scottish  king  sent  his  betrothed  daughter  to  France, 
to  an  enemy  of  ikigland,  they  would  endeaTour  to  obstruct 
the  voyage,  and  take  her  and  her  attendants  prisoners,  for 
they  had  akeady  a  fleet  prepared. 

LI.  These  threatenings  of  the  ambassadors,  were  so  far  from 
terriiying  the  king,  that  having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  in  which  a 
great  train  of  noblemen  and  ladies  embarked,  he  caused  his 
daughter  to  set  sail  sooner  than  he  intended,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  the  English.  But  notwithstanding,  it  was  rather 
by  the  favour  of  heaven  than  the  foresight  of  man,  that  they 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  for^  when  not  far 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  English  fleet  were  lying  in 
wait  for  the  Scots,  suddenly  a  Dutch  fleet  appeared,  who  were 
laden  with  wine  fit>m  Rochelle  to  Flanders.  Against  these 
— because  Burgundy  being  but  lately  reconciled  to  France, 
fiercely  opposed  all  their  enemies — the  English  bore  down  with 
fiill  sail,  and  soon  came  up  with  them,  who  being  heavy  laden 
and  unarmed,  were  all  taken  without  any  engagement  But 
l)efore  they  could  carry  their  prizes  into  port,  the  Spaniards 
attacked  them  unexpectedly,  released  the  captured  vessels, 
and  sent  them  safe  to  Flanders.  During  this  various  fortune 
of  the  three  nations,  the  Scots  reached  Rochelle,  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  Being  there  met  by  many  noblemen  of  the 
French  court,  they  were  brought  to  Tours,  where  the  nuptiak 
were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  amid  the  congratulations 
of  both  nations.* 


*  The  fate  of  this  young  princess,  although  not  iingtdar,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  unhappy,  even  in  the  list  of  high  bom  ladies  who  have  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  political  eiqiedience.  Young,  sprightly,  and  accomplish- 
ed, she  fell  a  victim  to  an  infamous  conspiracy,  carried  on  under  the  auspices  ol 
her  husband,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  of  a  broken  heart !  Her 
crimes  appear  to  have  been,  her  too  great  affiU>i]ity,  her  frankness  of  manners, 
and  a  certain  carelessness  about  her  dress.  The  calumnies  which  overwhelm- 
ed her  too  snscqitible  mind  were  the  villanous  aspersions  of  a  man  servant,  an 
o£Gicer  of  the  dauphin's,  ^  who  was  proved/'  says  Pinkerton, "  to  be  a  moim- 
drel  and  a  comtnon  iiar,  qualities  which  doubtless  recommended  him  to  the 
special  protection  of  Louis, "  her  husband.  From  the  informations  taken 
concerning  the  cause  of  her  death,  contained  in  the  History  of  Louis  XI.  by 
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Lii.  On  this  occasion,  the  English  writers,  pardcalarljr 
Edward  Hall,  and  his  plagiarist,  Grafton,  inveigh  with  great 
spleen  against  James,  as  ungrateful,  perfidious,  and  quick  to 
fcM'get  favours,  who  had  been  treated  so  courteously  for  such 
-a  number  of  years  by  the  English,  honoured  with  royal  nup« 
tials,  enriched  with  an  ample  dowery,  and  restored  to  liber^ 
after  a  long  captivi^;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  many  and 
great  obligations  he  preferred  the  friendship  of  France  to 
England !  But  the  story  itself  easily  reftites  their  slanders. 
For,  at  first,  their  detention  of  that  prince^  in  opposition  to 
treaties  and  to  the  law  of  nations,  when  he  landed  on  their 
coasts,  was  an  injury  and  not  a  favour.  Next,  if  they  did  not 
kill  him,  but  xibose  rather  to  accept  money,  than  to  pollute 
their  hands  invidiously  in  the  blood,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of 
a  guest,  he  owed  his  life  to  their  avarice,  not  to  their  love  or 
compassion.  If  that  be  a  &vour,  can  it  be  estimated  higher 
than  that  of  robbers,   who,  when  they  do  not  murder  dieir 

Duclos,  Pinkerton  has  e3ctract6d  the  ezamiiuilions  of  thiB  wretch.  In  1446, 
May — AuguflC,  Jamet  de  TiUay  was  twice  questioned,  and  the  queen  of  Fiance 
herself  gave  a  deposition.  Tillajr  confessed,  that  on  entering  the  chamber  of 
the  dauphiness  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  perceiving  no  lights,  he  said  it 
was  grande  paiUardie  in  the  officers  to  show  such  negligence :  denied  that 
he  accused  lady  Pregente  of  managing  Margaret's  amoun,  as  he  would  not 
wish  more  chastity  in  his  own  wife  than  he  was  permaded  belonged  to  the 
dauphiness ;  and  he  oflered  the  duel  to  any  man  who  would  say  that  he 
arraigned  her  honour :  denied  that  he  said  that  Margaret's  illness  arose  from 
love,  while  he  only  said  it  proceeded  from  her  stting  up  all  night  making  ron- 
deaux  and  ballads,  and  that  she  would  never  have  a  child  while  she  was  so  fond 
of  sour  apples  and  vinegar :  he  denied  that  he  said  the  dauphin  did  not  love 
his' wife,  because  **  les  basses  marches  ne  se  pcMtqient  pas  bien."  The  queen's 
deposition  proves  Tillay  to  have  been  a  meddling,  malicious  fellow,  capable 
of  any  felsehood.  His  second  examination  bears  that  Maigaret  would  com« 
pose  twelve  rondeaux  a  day ;  that  she  sometimes  was  laced  too  tight,  at 
others  too  loose.  The  fritai  words  at  length  appear  to  have  been,  **  Avez  voos 
point  vu  cette  dame  la  ?  EUe  a  mieux  maniere  d'une  paillarde  que  d'une 
grande  roaitrcsse.  Have  you  seen  that  lady  ?  she  has  more  the  appearance 
of  an  harlot  than  of  a  great  princess."  He  denied  having  said  them,  and 
offered  the  duel,  asserting  that  no  lady  could  have  more  the  appearance  of 
high  birth;  but  the  words  were  confirmed  by  another  witness.  On  her 
deathbed  her  confessor  could  hardly  persuade  her  to  pardon  Jamet,  and  she 
cried  out, "  Now  he  has  gained  Iuf  purpose."  The  character  of  her  husband^ 
aAerwards  Louis  XI.  was  black  and  malignant. 
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victim,  would  wish  it  to  appear  tliat  they  actually  preserved 
liim;  besides,  if  in  this  he  was  indebted  to  the  English,  be- 
cause they  consulted  their  own  gain,  it  was  a  private^  not  a 
public  debt.  That  they  bestowed  an  honourable  education 
upon  a  youth  of  a  tender  age,  a  suppliant  by  accident,  but  a 
king  by  descent,  and  detained  by  the  greatest  injustice,  has 
indeed  •  some  appearance  of  humanity— -although  the  neglect  of 
it  would  have  heen  barbarous — and  possibly  might  have  merit- 
ed the  name  of  a  fevour,  had  it  not  been  destroyed  by  the  in« 
justice  which  preceded,  aiid  the  avarice  which  followed ;  unless 
perhaps  you  may  think  if  you  wound  a  person,  you  deserve 
thanks  for  his  cure,  and  consider  a  heavy  loss  an  obligation, 
if  followed  by  some  trijBing  acknowledgment;  or,  because 
you  have  performed  part  of  your  duty>  e3q)ect  not  only  to  be 
paid  for  the  whole,  but  to  get  a  premium,  and  what  you  have 
done  for  your  own  advantage,  wish  to  be  wholly  at  the  expense 
of  another;  as  he  who  educates  a  slave  carefully,  either  for 
his  own  pleasure,  or  that  he  may  sell  at  a  higher  price,  although 
he  does  him  who  is  educated  some  service,  yet  it  is  not  the 
advantage  of  the  slave  but  his  own,  to  which  the  master  looks 
in  his  education. 

LIU.  But  they  gave  him  a  wife,  a  relation  of  their  king, 
and  thus  the  royal  youth  was  honoured  with  royal  nuptials  I 
What  if  that  connexion  was  not  less  honourable  to  the  father- 
in-law  than  to  the  son-in-law  ?  His  daughter,  whom  he  must 
-otherwise  have  married  to  a  subject,  was  made  a  queen,  ■  and 
married  into  that  family  into  which  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
English  kings  had  married  their  children,  and  whence  so 
many  former  kings  had  sprung.  But  they  bestowed  a  large 
dowery !  To  whom  pray  was  that  dowery  given  ?  To  the 
English  themselves,  who  took  it  away  before  it  was  paid,  and 
in  words  only  showed  to  the  husband  what  they  retained  for 
their  own  use.  It  was  a  promise,  not  a  portion ;  and  this 
promise,  they  would  have  the  young  prince,  who  had  suffered 
so  many  injuries  from  them,  consider  as  a  favour,  though  he 
carried  home  his  wife  without  a  farthing  !  But  they  sent,  him 
home  free,  yes,  truly  1  as  pirates  liberate  their  prisoners  upon 
being  paid  their  ransom.  And  how  free  ?  If  we  may  credit 
thdr  own  writers,  after  having  forced  him  to  swear,  that  he 
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would  always  admowledge  the  king  of  England  as  his  superior, 
and  bnng  the  kii^om,  of  which  be  was  not  yet  in  possession, 
inio  perpttiial  servitude!   which*  had  he  even  possessed,   he 
could  not  alienate,  but  yet  he  must  bind  it  erer  to  another, 
before  he  had  recdved  it.     He  was  not  then  retumcxl  free, 
but  rather  with  a  lighter  qpecies  of  fibers;  not  a  king^  but 
die  procurator  of  a  king;  the  vicegerent  of  another  I     I  cmiit 
mentioning  that  they  compelled  a  captive^  who  was  under  the 
power  of  another,  to  promise,  and  to  promise  that  which  he 
could  not  perform  himself,  nor  oblige  those  who  had    the 
power,  to  perform !  This  is  that  wonderful  Uberality  of  which 
diey  accuse  him    of  being  forgetfiil  1     But  allowing    these 
strangers  to  all  modesty  in  writing,  to  call  emolument  receiv- 
ed, a  &vour  bestowed,  what  shall  we  think  of  their  propensity 
to  fidsehood  and  love  of  slander,  who  descend  to  tell  us  that 
die  king's  daughter  was  disagreeable  to  her  husband  on  ac- 
count of  her  stinking  breath;  for,  impudent  as  they  are,  they 
durst  allege  nothing  against  her  morals.     Monstrelet^  a  co- 
temporary  writer,  informs  us,  that  die  was  both  virtuous  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  author  of  the  Pluscartine  Book,  who  ac- 
companied the  queen  during  her  voyage,  and  at  her  death, 
has  left  it  on  record,  that  she  was  very  dear  both   to  her 
father-in-law,  her  mother-in  law,'  and  her  husband.    And  be- 
sides, some  elegiac  verses,  filled  with  her  praises,  were  pub- 
lished at  Chalons,  where  she  died,  were  afterwards  translated 
into  the  Scottish  language,  and  are  still  preserved.     But  pass- 
ing over  these  calumniators,  let  us  return  to  our  history. 

Lnr.  When  the  king  attempted  to  raise  a  small  tax  from  the 
people,  to  defray  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  fleet,  the 
greater  part  openly  refused  to  pay  any  thing.  A  few  gave  a 
litde,  and  with  iU  will ;  on  which,  the  king  ordered  the  col- 
lector to  desist  from  exacting  the^  renudnder,  and  return  what 
had  been  collected.  Yet  did  he  not  prevent  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  for  the  designing,  and  such  as  were  irritated  on 
some  private  account,  constantly  excited  the  turbulent  against 
him.  At  the  same  time,  the  English,  under  Percy,  governor 
of  Nordiumlierland,  began  to  ravage  Scotland,  plundering  by 
sea  and  land,  against  whom,  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Ai^gus, 
was  sent  with  nearly  an  equfd  force,  both  having  about  four 
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thousand,  in  which  excursion  Alexander  Johnston*  of  Lothian 
was  slain,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  approved  valour.  Some 
report,  that  there  fell  alt(^ether,  on  both  sides,  two  hundred, 
and  others  say  that  only  forty  were  slain.  Of  the  English 
there  were  taken  about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 

Lv.  Jhe  Scottish  kmg  having  been  twice  provoked  by  the 
tjiglish,   first  by  the  fleet  lying    in  wait  to    intercept    his 
daughter,  and  next,  by  the  recent  devastation  of  the  country, 
determined  to  declare  open  war.     Having  therefore   collected 
as  numerous  an  army  as  possible,  he  vigorously  attacked  Rox- 
burgh,  and  when  he  every  moment  expected  his  surrender, 
the  queen,  who  had  come  express,  arrived  in  bis  camp,  with 
the  disagreeable  intelligence,  that  a  foul  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed against  him,  and  that  unless  he  watched  with  the  utmost 
circumspection,   his  destruction  was   inevitable.      The  king, 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  intelligence,  dismissed  his  army, 
and  returned  home,  which  gave  rise  to  reports  (^  the  mosi 
disagreeable  nature — ^that  when  on  the  very  point  of  success^ 
he  abandoned  his  object  at  the  nod  of  a  woman ;  and  that  he 
seemed,  by  so  much  expense,  and  the  trouble  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  have  sought  nothing  but  disgrace.     The  king, 
upon  his  return,  proceeded  to  the  monastery  of  the  Domini- 
cans, near  the  walls  of  Perth,  that  he  might  there,  as  private- 
ly as  possible,  make  inquiry  respecting  the  plot;  but  his  de- 
sign was  discovered  by  the  conspirators,  who  were  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  carry  their  treason  into  execution.     One  of  his 
domestic  servants,  who  had  engaged   in   the  business,   John, 
his  surname  is  not  mentioned,  having  informed  his  associates 
of  what  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  hastened  their  proceed- 
ings, before  their  secret  designs  should  be  discovered  or  coun- 
teracted.    Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle,   althou^ 
a  principal,  yet,  as  much  as  possible,  kept  himself  in  the  back 
ground.     He  invited  Robert  Graham,  his  relation— formerly 
mentioned — a  young  man,   daring,   but  rash,   and    enraged 
against  the  king  as  well  on  account  of  his  own  imprisonment 

*  The  person  slfiin  in  this  engagement  was  not  Alexander  Johnston,  but 
Alexander  Elphingstoh,  whose  wife  was  pregnant  at  his  death  of  a  daughter, 
who  afterwards  was  married  to  Gilbert  Johnston,  whence,  Ruddiman  conjec- 
tures the  misnomer  had  arisen. 
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and  exiles  as  for  depriving  his  brother's  son — whose  taUv  be 
was— of  Stratheam.  To  him  he  joined  his  own  nephew, 
Robert,  an  active  youth,  whom  he  instructed  in  what  he  wish- 
ed to  be  done ;  and  promised,  tliat  after  the  deed  was  finished, 
as  he  would  then  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  would 
provide  for  their  safety.  They  willingly  lent  their  as^^stance, 
and  hastened  to  execute  their  purpose,  before  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  to  the  king. 

Lvi.  Having  privately  collected  their  band,  and  knovmig 
that  the  king  had  but  few  attendants  in  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery, in  order  that  they  might  surprise  him,  and  murder  him 
iFith  as  litde  noise  as  possible,  they  persuaded  John,  the 
lung's  servant,  whom  they  had  formerly  drawn  into  the  con- 
spiracy, to  give  them  his  assistance.  He  accordingly  intro* 
duced  the  assassins  in  the  middle  of  the  night  into  the  palace, 
placed  them  secretly  near  the  bed-chamber  of  the  king,  and 
showed  them  a  door  which  could  be  easily  broken  open,  as  he 
had  taken  away  the  bar.  Others  think  they  were  admitted 
into  the  palace  by  Robert,  the  earl  of  Athol's  grandson.  In 
the  meantime,  while  they  anxiously  waited,  an  accident  ac- 
complished that  which  seemed  to  present  the  greatest  obstacle 
— the  breaking  open  the  bedchamber  door.  Walter  Straiton, 
who  had  a  litde  before  gone  in  with  wine,  on  coming  out, 
when  he  perceived  armed  men,  endeavoured  to  force  his  way 
back  again,  calling  as  loud  as  he  could,  traitors.  While  the 
assassins  were  despatching  him,  a  young  noble  lady,  of  the 
fiimily  of  Douglas,  as  the  greater  number  of  writers  say — some 
call  her  Lovel — having  shut  the  door,  and  not  being  able  to 
find  the  bolt  which  had  been  traitorously  removed  by  the 
servant,  thurst  her  arm  into  the  hole  instead  of  the  bar ;  but 
that  being  quickly  broken,  the  assassins  entered,  and  rushed 
towards  the  king,  when  the  queen  interposed  her  own  body 
to  defend  his,  and  after  Jie  was  knocked  down,  stretched  her- 
self over  him  to  protect  him,  nor  could  she  without  difficulty 
be  torn  away,  wounded  in  two  places ;  then  when  all  were  re- 
moved, they  accomplished  the  murder,  having  inflicted  twenty 
wounds,  some  of  them  direcdy  through  the  heart  of  the  king.* 

*  There  is  a  long  account  of  the  death  of  king  James  I.  published  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  m  tht  Appendix  to  his  History,  vol.  I  from  a  MS.  supposed  to 
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Lvii.  Thus  was  the  life  of  this   most  excellent  monarch 
closed  by  a  cruel  death,  at  the  hands  of  execrable  ruffians,  to 
the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  good  men.     When  the  murder 
was  divulged  by  the  wailings  and  tumult,  there  was  a  great 
concourse  from  every  place  to  the  palace,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night — for  the  parricides  had  escaped  in  the  dark — ^was  spent 
in  weeping,  complaining,  and  lamentation.     Then  every  one, 
according  to  his  disposition,  either  to  excite  hatred  towards 
the  murderers,    or  to    sympathize  with  the  grief  of  friends, 
dwelt  upon  whatever,  of  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstance, 
had  befallen  the  king.     In  his  childhood  exposed  to  the  snares 
of  his  uncle,   to   avoid  which  he^was  precipitated  into  the 
power  of  the  English;   next,  his  father  dying,  the  rest  of  his 
youth  spent  in  exile  among  his  enemies  ;  then,  by  a  change  of 
fortune,  unexpectedly  restored,  and,  after  his  return  in  a  few 
years,  the  kingdom,  from  a  state  of  the  greatest  turbulence, 
altered  to  one  of  the  most  profound  ti*anquillity ;  and,  again, 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  he,  whom  foreign  enemies  had 
spared,    destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  his   relations  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  for  settling 
the  kingdom  by  good  laws  and  institutions:  and,  now,  that 
death  had  extinguished  envy,  the  virtues  both  of  his  body  and 
mind  received  their  merited   eulogium.     In   stature  he  was 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  yet  so  firm  and  robust,  that  he 
easily  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries  in  exercises  where  strength 
and  agility  were  required :  and  such  was  the  quickness  and 
vigour  of  his  mind  that  he  was  ignorant  of  no  art  becoming  a 
gentleman  to  know.     He  spoke  rough  Latin  verse  extempore^ 
as  was  the  practice  of  that  age.     Some  poems  written  by  him 
in  the  English  language  are  yet  extant,  which  display  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  genius,  though  perhaps  they  would  have  ad- 
have  been  written  about  1440,  and  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  translation 
fVom  a  Latin  relation,  probably  published  in  Scotland  by  authority.    Two 
objections,  however,  occur  to  this  probability :  1.  The  account  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  our  historians.    2.  It  makes  the  **  Kyng  of  Scottes'* 
talk  of  his  '^  maister  the  Kyng  of  England,"  which  no  account  published  by 
authority  in  Scotland,  it  is  likely  would  have  done :  it  differs  in  some  of  the 
minor  details  from  Buchanan,  but  there  appean  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  preferred. 

VQL,  II.  P 
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mittedof  amofe  artificial  polidi;  in  music  be  was  waare  ez- 
qoisitdy  skilled  than  vas  dtlier  necessaiy  or  expedient  in  a 
kai^  §ar  there  was  no  instnnnent  but  he  ooold  toach,  with 
sodi  sdeooe  diaft  he  might  have  contended  widi  die  greatest 
masters  of  his  day.  These  may  periuqps  be  considered  as  the 
flowers,  more  dian  the  fruit  of  edncition ;  omamentaly  rather 
dian  vsefbl  in  the  business  of  life ;  but  when  he  had  acquired 
die  other  branches  of  philosophy,  he  diligcndy  applied  to  that 
adiidi  teaches  the  regulation  of  manners  and  the  art  of  reign* 
ii^  and  how  great  and.  mature  his  acquirements  in  these  de* 
partments  were^  the  conduct  of  his  gOTemment,  and  the  laws 
which  he  enacted,  not  only  fi>r  the  benefit  of  his  own  age^  but 
posterity,  can  ampfy  testify. 

i.Tni.  The  deadi  of  the  king  declared  that  nodiing  was 
more  popular  than  justice ;  for  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
detract  fincym  him  while  alive^  followed  his  memoiy  with  the 
most  aifectionate  regret  when  dead.    Hie  nobles^  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  murder,  spontaneously  assembled  firom  all 
quarters,  and  before  a  trial  was  regulariy  decreed,  ibej  sent 
messengers  ereiy  where  to  apprdiend  the  perpetratcHs,  and 
bring  them  to  justice.    A  great  number  bdng  taken,  the  diief 
were  put  todeath  by  a  novel  and  most  exquisite  mode  of  pun- 
ishment,  the  rest  were  hanged.     The  principal  actors  were 
Wahor,  earl  of  Athd,  his  grandson,  Robert,  and  thar  rela- 
tion, Robert  Graham.    The  punishment  of  earl  Walter — be- 
cause he  was  considered  the  ccmtriirer  of  the  whole — ^was  pro- 
longed for  three  days.    On  the  first,  he  was  placed  upon  a 
cart,  on  ^diidi  a  kind  of  crane;,  in  the  form  of  a  storic,  was 
oected,  to  irfiich  he  was  drawn  up  by  rqpes  let  through 
puU^s,  and  then  suddenly,  by  looaming  the  rape%  let  fall 
fivHu  die  heiglit  to  near  the  earth,  with  the  most  excrudatiiig 
pain  fiom  the  dislocation  of  his  joints.     On  the  next,  he  was 
elevated  upon  a  {NUcury,  that  he  might  be  conspicuous  to  all, 
crowned  widi  a  red  hot  crown  of  iron,  and  this  inscription — 
The  king  of  traitors.     The  reason  of  this  punishmoit  was  that 
'Walter  had  been  told  by  some  female  witi:h — far  irfiom  Athol 
has  always  been  infamous — ^That  he  would  be  crowned  king 
with  the  greatest  oddirity ;  and  thus  the  prediction  was  either 
fidfiHed  or  duded :  and  truly  such  predictions  have  often  sim- 
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ilar  accomplishments.  He  was  then  placed  upon  a  hurdle, 
and  drawn  at  a  horse  tail  through  the  EGigh-street  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  third  day,  being  extended  upon  a  platform 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  while  yet  alive^  his  intestines  were 
taken  out,  thrown  into  a  fire^  and  burned  before  his  face ;  and 
last  of  all,  his  heart  was  torn  away  and  cast  into  the  same 
fire.  His  head  was  then  cut  ofi^  and,  fixed  upon  a  long  pole, 
exhibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  the  city,  and 
his  body  being  divided  into  four  quarters,  was  distributed 
among  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  exposed  in 
the  most  public  situations.  After  him,  his  grandson  was  put 
to  death ;  but  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  being 
an  accomplice  only,  not  an  instigator  of  the  crime,  as  he 
obeyed  his  grandfiither,  he  suffered  by  a  gentler  mode  of  pun- 
idiment;  he  was  simply  hanged,  and  his  limbs  quartered. 
Robert  Graham,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  had  committed  the 
crime,  was  carried  through  the  city  on  a  cart,  his  right  hand 
nailed  to  a  gallows  erected  in  the  cart,  the  executioners  all  the 
while  thrusting  red  hot  iron  spikes  into  his  thighs,  shoulders, 
and  the  limbs  at  a  distance  firom  the  vital  parts  of  his  body ; 
be  was  then  quartered  as  the  former. 

lAx.  In  this  extreme  manner  was  the  death  of  James  pun* 
ished*  The  murder  was  undoubtedly  a  cruel  one,  but  it  was 
assuredly  revenged  with  a  cmdty  beyond  the  common  bounds 
of  humanity.  Such  inflictions  do  not  so  much  restrain  the 
^Mnmon  people  by  the  dread  of  their  torture,  as  they  excite 
them  to  perpetrate,  or  to  endure  any  thing ;  neither  do  they 
so  much  deter  the  wicked  by  their  severity,  as  by  their  fre- 
quency they  lessen  the  terror  of  the  punishment,  especially  if 
the  minds  of  the  criminals  are  unsubdued  by  the  pain  of  their 
sufferings,  for  among  the  ignorant  vulgar,  stubborn  obstinacy 
often  receives  the  praise  of  unshaken  constancy.  James  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  14S7,  on  the  20th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  aged  forty  and  four.  In 
avenging  his  death,  such  was  the  diligence  employed,  that 
within  forty  days  all  the  conspirators  were  executed.  He 
left  one  son,  the  youngest  of  the  twins,  the  half  of  whose  £ice 
was  as  red  as  if  covered  by  a  suffusion  of  blood. 
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Book  XL 

CIIL  James  II. 

I.  After  the  punishment  of  his  bther^s  murderers,  James, 
only  son  of  the  late  king,  a  child  scarcely  seven  years  of  age, 
was  crowned  in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  27th  day  of* March;  but  he  being  unfit  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  a  great  contest  arose  among  the  nobles, 
respecting  the  choice  of  a  regent.  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 
was  by  far  the  richest,  and  the  most  powerfid  of  the  Scottish 
chieftains  of  his  day,  but  Alexander  Livingston,*  and  William 
Crichton,f  though  bodi  belonging  to  fiunilies  of  inferior  rank» 
possessed  greater  authority  and  reputation,  having  held  the 
highest  official  situations  during  the  former  reign.  The  ma^ 
jority  of  the  nobility,  therefore,  favoured  their  pretensbns, 
because  they  were  jealous  of  Douglas,  %  whose  power  was  an 

*  Sir  Alexander  Liyingston  of  Callendar,  near  FaUdrk,  Stirlingshire,  from 
him  descended  the  lords  Livingston,  raised  to  this  honour  by  James  II.,  and 
created  earls  of  Linlithgow  by  James  VI. 

f  Sir  William  Crichton,  afterward  lord  of  Grichton,  in  Loiiuan.  His 
descendants  were  forfeited,  14S4.  Hu  second  son  married  the  heretrix  of 
Sanquhair,  named  Ross,  from  whom  descended  the  lords  Sanquhair,  afterward 
earls  of  Dumfries.  Crichton  on  the  forfeiture,  was  given  to  the  Hepbums 
of  Bothwell,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  earl  Francis — sister's  son  to 
queen  Mary's  paramoor— Crichton  was  given  to  the  honse  of  Bucdeugh. 
Crawford*s  Note. 

%  Abercrombie  mentions  having  seen  two  original  pi^>ers^  in  the  possession 
of  lord  Gray,  with  the  great  seal  affixed,  dated  Edinburgh,  88th  November, 
and  8th  December,  from  which  it  would  appear  a  parliament  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  S7th  November,  14S8,  by  Archibald,  duke  of  Touraine,  earl  oj 
Douglas^  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  whence  he  supposes,  that  the 
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object  of  uneasiness  even  to  the  kings  themselves.  Livingston 
was  in  consequence^  advanced  to  the  regency,  and  Crichton 
made  chancellor,  which  office  he  had  borne  under  the  last 
monarch. 

II.  Scarcely  had  the  parliament  separated,  when  the  country 
became  the  prey  of  faction.  The  chancellor  remained  \eith 
the  king  in  Edinburgh  castle ;  the  regent  was  with  the  queen 
in  Stirling ;  and  Douglas,  indignant  at  being  neglected  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  uncertain  which  of  the  parties 
he  hated  most,  was  not  displeased  at  the  general  confusion ; 
and  the  men  of  Annandale,  accustomed  to  robbery  and  theft, 
induced  by  his  not  restraining,  rather  than  his  encouraging 
them,  began  to  ravage  and  waste  all  the  neighbouring  conn- 
ties,  as  if  they  had  been  hostile  territories.  When  complaint 
of  these  outrages  was  made  to  the  governors,  they  first  re- 
minded Douglas  of  his  duty — ^for  he  commanded  in  Annan- 
dale— by  letters,  and  then  more  sharply  expostulated  with 
him ;  but  so  iar  was  he  from  punishing  the  past,  that  he  in- 
creased the  growing  evil  by  impunity,  for  he  ordered  that 
none  of  his  vassals  should  obey  the  summons  of  the  king's 
officers  to  stand  trial,  or  submit  to  any  such  act  of  mi^stracy 
exercised  by  them,  for  the  privilege  of  judging,  commonly 
called  the  right  of  regality,  was  held  by  him  as  a  grant  from 
former  kings,  and  whoever  attempted  to  lesson  it  should  suf- 
fer death.  The  regent  and  chancellor  might  deplore,  but 
could  not  alter  this  state  of  affiiirs,  and  in  die  meantime,  in- 
subordination spread  like  a  gangrene  throughout  all  parts  of 
Scotland  on  this  side  the  Fordi.  Even  these  two  parties  were 
at  variance  among  themselves,  and  issued  proclamations  in 
eveiy  town,  almost  every  village — the  regent  forbidding  the 
lieges  to  obey  the  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  prohibiting 

sway  was  divided ;  that  Crichton  filled  the  o£Sce  of  chancellor^  and  Livingston 
was  keeper  of  the  king's  person;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
allowed  feet,  that  the  royal  infant  was  kept  by  Crichton  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
and  stolen  thence  by  his  mather  early  in  14S9^  Before  this,  however,  Ar- 
chibald, earl  Douglas,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  who  from  hb  age,  could  not  sustain  die  rank  of  lieutenant* 
general,  and  nothing  of  importance  occurring  during  the  few  months  his  father 
held  that  rank,  the  drcumstance  may  have  been  overlooked  as  trivial,  by  our 
historians. 
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them  from  obeyii^  the  regent;  and  if  ^dj  person  entoped  a 
complaint  to  either^  on  his  return  he  was  certain  to  Gaffer  from 
the  adverse  faction^  sometimes  his  house  even  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  every  thing  he  possessed  totally  destroyed,  for, 
in  their  mutual  devastations^  they  destroyed  each  other  widi 
more  than  hostile  fiiry.  The  moderate  men  who  joined  neither, 
remained  at  home  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  privately  bewulkig 
tbe  deplorable  state  of  the  country.  Thus,  whilst  each  en> 
deavoured  to  strengthen  himself,  the  good  of  the  realna  was 
neglected  by  all. 

III.   The  queen,  who  was  with  the  rq;ent  at  Stirling  ia 
order  to  procure  the  ascendancy  for  her  own  party,  m:idertodk 
a  bold  project.     Having  gone  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  pre- 
text of  visiting  her  son,  she  was  admitted  by  the  chaaceUor 
into  the  castle,  where  being  courteously  entertained,  after  the 
first  compliments  had  pasi^,  she  began  to  lament  the  aitoft^ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,   and  enlarged  upon  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  mischiefs  which  flowed  from  their  mutual 
animosities.     She  had  always  anxiously  desired,  she  said,  fixr 
the  public  advantage,  to  have  these  dissensions  composed,  that 
there  might  be,  if  not  perfect  tranquillity,  at  least  some  ap- 
pearance of  a  government  in  the  realm ;  but  as  she  now  pos- 
sessed neither  influence  nor  authority  in  her  pid>lic,  she  woold 
attempt  to  perform  her  duty  in  her  private  capacity,  and  use 
her  most  strenuous  endeavours  that  her  son  should  be   so 
liberally  and  piously  educated  in  the  pro£f)ect  of  reignnig^ 
that  he  might  be  able  afterward  to  f^PP^J  ^^^  remedy  to  the 
daily  increasing  evils.     This  duty,  prescribed  to  her  by  nature^ 
would  not,  she  hoped,  procure  for  her  the  envy  of  any  one ; 
Ihey  might  take  the  other  departments  of  the  admimstratiMi, 
who  believed  themselves  equal  to  the  burth^i,  Imt  let  them 
recollect  so  to  conduct  themselves,  as  to  be  able  to  render  an 
account  to  the  king  when  he  came  of  age.     She  delivered  these 
sentiments  with  such    an  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  the 
chancellor  gave  her  implicit  credit,  and,  as  she  had  no  attend* 
vits  from  whom  either  fraud  or  violence  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, he  gave  her  liberty  to  visit  her  son  as  often  as  she  chose, 
to  remain  with  him  alone,  and  sometimes  to  pass  the  night 
with  him  in  the  castle. 
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IT.  During  all  Urn  while,  the  queen  artfiilly  held  frequent 
conversations  with  the  governor,  about  healing  the  existing 
dissensions,  frequently  inviting  those  of  the  opposite  faction  to 
the  discussions,  and  by  her  frankness  so  charmed  him,  that 
he  consulted  with  her  about  almost  all  his  plans.     The  chan- 
cellor being  thus  cozened,  she  easily  persuaded  the  child,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  follow  her  out  of  prison,  and  free  himself 
from  the  hands  of  that  wicked  man,  who,  she  said,  cov^ed 
his  own  crimes  by  the  royal  name,  and  monopolized  all  offices 
of  trust  to  himself,  neglecting  the  public  interest  to  advance 
his  own.     To  accomplish  this,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  attend  to  the  good  advices  of  his  friends,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  her.     By  such  speeches,  a  mother,  and  &  woman  of  abil* 
ity,   readily  induced  an  inexperienced   youth,  and  her  son, 
espedaliy  as   she  promised  him  greater  freedom,   to  intrust 
himself  wholly  to  her  guidance.     Every  thing  being  prepared 
for  flight,  she  went  to  the  chancellor  and  told  him,  that  she 
was  bound  by  a  vow,  which  she  had  formed  for  the  safety  of 
her  son,  and  would  remain  that  night  in  the  castle,  but  early 
next  morning,  she  would  set  out  for  Whitekirk,*'  to  pay  it, 
and  in  the  meantime,  commended  her  son  to  his  care  till  she 
should  return.     He,  suspecting  no  deceit,  wished  her  a  hap^ 
py  journey  imd  a  safe  return,  and  parted.     Next  morning, 
as  previously  arranged,  the  king,  shut  up  in  a  chest,  which 
had  been  in  use  to  contain  the  queen's  dress,  was  carried  out 
of  the  castle  by  trusty  adherents,  and  transported  to  Leith, 
she  herself,  to  avoid  suspicion,  following  with  a  few  attendants. 
Every  thing  being  ready  there,  she  went  on  board  a  small 
vessel  at  that  port,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  set  sail 
for   Stirling.    The   king's   servants  waited  till  the  day  had 
advanced  for  his  awakening,  so  that  before  the  fraud  was 
discovered,  the  ship  was  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and  the 
wind  having  been  favouraUe,  he  landed  at  Stirling   in  the 
evening.    The  king  and  queen  were  received  by  the  regent 

*  Whitekirk,  in  Buchan,  celebrated  for  pilgrimages  in  Popish  times.  St. 
Aldred,  or,  as  sometimes  contracted,  for  Beatus  Aldred,  Baldred,  after  his 
death,  had.  the  special  privilege  bestowed  upon  him  of  having  his  body  in 
three  diflbrent  places  at  the  same  time*  and  Whitekirk  was  one  of  the  farour. 
ed  spots. 
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and  all  the  multitude,  with  the  greatest  joy  and  acdamation, 
the  adroitness  of  the  queen  was  the  topic  of  universal  praise* 
and  the  established  reputation  of  the  chancellor  for  prndeoce, 
became  the  object  of  general  ridicule.  This  event  was  cele- 
brated by  the  populace  for  two  days,  with  their  usual  extrava- 
gant demonstrations  of  joy. 

V.  On  the  third  day,  those  who  belonged  to  Livingston's 
fiustion,  assembled,  the  greater  part  induced  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  change,  and  some  influenced  by  the  authority  of  the 
king's  name.     When  they  were  informed  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, all  joined  in  extolling  the  spirit  of  the  queen  in  under- 
taking, her  wisdom  in  conducting,  and  her  felicity  in  accom- 
plishing her  object,  and  inveighed  strongly  against  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  chancellor,  and  his  ingratitude  to  the  queen 
and  the  regent.     He  was  accused  of  being  the  sole  author  of 
all  the  discord,  and  of  all  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the 
civil  dissensions.     He  had  converted,  it  was  said,  the  public 
revenue  to  hb  private  use;  he  had  forcibly  taken  away  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  what  he  could  not  take  away  he 
had  destroyed.     He  alone  was  possessed  of  power,  honours, 
and  wealth ;  the  rest  had  only  disgrace,  idleness,  and  poverty. 
Such  oppression,  although  great,  yet  greater  must  have  follow- 
ed, had  not  the  queen,  evidently  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
as  bravely  as  fortunately,  delivered  the  king  front  prison,  and 
the  people  from  the  chancelloi^s  tyranny — for  what  might  not 
private  persons  fear    from  him  who    imprisoned    his  king? 
What  hope  of  reconciliation  would  be  entertained  by  his  ene- 
mies with  the  man  who  had  so  perfidiously  circumvented  his 
friends  ?    What  relief  could  the  inferior  ranks  expect  from 
him,  whose  insatiable  avarice  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  could 
not  satisfy  ?    Wherefore,  since  by  divine  aid,  and  the  activity 
of  her  majesty,  they  had  been  freed  from  his  tyranny,  every 
measure  ought  to  be  taken  to  render  the  happiness  perpetuak 
to  accomplish  which,  one  thing  was  necessary,  he  must  be 
expelled  the  castle,  and  either  put  to  death,  or  so  disarmed 
that  nothing  might  be  feared  from  him  in  ftiture,  although 
safety  could   scarcely  be   expected  while  he  lived,  because^ 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  murder  and  rapine,  he  would 
never  be  quiet  while  spirit  or  strength  remained. 
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Yi.  When  Alexander  had  delivered  his  opinion  in  council 
to  thb  efFecty  a  great  majority  assenting,  it  was  determined 
that  each  should  return  home,  and  raise  as  many  soldiers  as 
possible,  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  nor  depart  from 
before  Jt  until  they  took  it  To  &cilitate  this,  the  queen 
promised  that  she  would  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  corn  from 
her  granaries  in  Fife;  but  despatch  was  chiefly  requisite,  while 
their  design  was  secret,  and  the  enemy  unprovided  for  sus^ 
taining  a  siege.  In  the  mean  time  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
frc«n  Douglas,  whose  implacable  hatred  towards  the  chancelloi 
was  well  known ;  and  as  they  possessed  men,  money,  and  the 
authority  of  the  king's  name,  which  the  chancellor  had  been 
deprived  of,  no  hope  now  remained  to  their  enemy  but  in 
their  mercy.  The  assembly  being  dissolved,  in  a  short  time 
every  thing  was  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  the  castle  was 
closely  invested. 

VII.  The  chancellor,  who  had  obtained  information  of  their 
designs,  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety,  and  of  preserving  his 
dignity  on  being  able  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Douglas.  He 
therefore  sent  supplicating  messengers  to  effect  a  treaty, 
offering  his  pledge  if  he  would  assist  him  in  his  present 
distress,  and  at  the  same  time  urging,  that  Douglas  greatly 
deceived  himself,  if  he  imagined  that  the  ambition  and  cruelty 
of  his  enemies  would  be  satisfied  with  his — ^the  chancellor's—- 
destruction,  for  which  they  would  use  him  as  a  stepping  stone. 
To  this  Douglas  replied  with  greater  freedom  than  policy : — 
That  the  perfidy  of  both  the  rivals  was  much  upon  a  'par ; 
the  cause  of  their  dispute  was  not  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  their  own  private  ambition,  in  which  contest  it  was  of 
no  consequence  who  prevailed,  but  if  both  were  destroyed,  it 
would  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  state ;  nor  could  any  loyal 
subject  desire  a  more  delightful  spectacle,  than  a  mortal  com- 
bat between  such  duellists. 

VIII.  When  thb  answer  was  divulged  in  the  respective 
armies — ^forthe  castle  was  already  besieged — it  had  the  effect 
of  producing  among  both  a  readier  desire  for  peace.  A  truce 
being  concluded  for  two  days,  the  regent  and  chancellor  had 
a  conference,  in  which  they  soon  came  to  an  understanding  of 
tile  danger,  both  public  and  private,  to  which  they  would  b^ 

TOI*  II.  o 
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exposed,  if  diey  pertinacioasly  persisted  in  tbeir  mutiial  sni^ 
mosity ;  for  Douglas  vaited  as  a  spectator  of  the  event  of  tfaor 
contest,  that,  unbroken,  he  might  attack  the  conqueror;  when, 
one  being  destroyed,  or  both  weakened,  he  would  possesi 
himself  of  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom ;  therefore,  no 
hope  of  safety  remained  to  either,  except  in  dieir  concord. 
Their  common  danger  easily  reconciled  these  acute  politidans. 
Crichton,  as  had  been  agreed,  having  delivered  ytp  the  key« 
to  the  king,  professed  a  surrender  both  of  the  castle  and 
himself  into  his  power,  and  declared,  that  it  had  never  been 
his  intention  to  disobey  his  will;  on  which^  with  the  uoi- 
Yersal  consent  of  all  present,  he  was  received  into  ^vour. 
The  king,  that  same  night,  supped  in  the  castle  thus  sorren* 
dered  to  him,  and  next  day,  the  chanodlor  was  formally  sp- 
pointed  governor,  and  Livingston  entered  upon  the  admiius- 
tration  of  his  office  as  regent.*  Thus,  after  a  deadly  hatred, 
the  expectation  of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  fear  of  their  com- 
mon enemy,  united  the  rivals,  it  was  hoped  for  ever,  in  tiie 
firmest  bonds  of  friendship.  During  these  civil  comniotioiiSi 
besides  robberies  and  murders  perpetrated  every  where  amoog 
the  common  people  with  impunity,  a  few  lurking  fends  broke 
out  among  some  illustrious  families.  The  year  after  the 
king^s  death,  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  during  a  tracer 
Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock  treacherously  slew  AU^n  Stosrt 

*  The  rdgn  of  Jamea  IL  is  iavolved  in  oonaiderable  confosbn,  and  the  au. 
thorities  are  both  obscure  and  contradictory.  From  the  MS.  documents  in 
the  possesttOQ  of  lord  Gray,  referred  to  in  a  former  note,  p.  1 16,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  also  mentioned  by  Abereromlne;,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Archibald  Earl  Douglas  acted  [yet  I  appidiend 
it  vms  only  pro  tempore,]  as  lord  iieutenant  of  the  kingdom  i  aod  I  think 
AbercrcHDbie'e  auppoaition  has  considerable  probability,  that  the  disaensioDS 
between  CMchton  and  Livingston,  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
earl  Archibald,  and  that  the  message  sent  by  Crichton  was  to  his  successor 
William.  The  answer  accords  with  the  character  of  a  petulent  boy.  He  so|^ 
poses,  also,  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Archibald,  to  belong  of  right  to  WiiliBSi. 
Abercrorobie,'rol.  ii.  p.  ssa  The  only  way  in  which  we  «an  rscondle  the 
recoixls,  and  Buchanan,  is  by  supposing,  and  as  there  are  no  dovbU  to  pu»le 
lu,  the  resolution  may  be  correct,  that  there  is  a  complete  blank  of  a  year  io 
the  narrative,  from  the  coronation  of  the  child,  till  the  year  in  which  "Wiltiani 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Douglas,  and  that  the  death  of  Archibald,  cb. 
ix:  ismispiaced. 
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of  Datnley^  whom  lie  met  between  Fidkirk  and  Linlithgow. 
NcKt  year,  on  the  9th  of  July,  Alexander,  the  brother  of 
Allan,  yanqniahed  Boyd  in  a  set  batde,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  sUnghter  on  both  sides,  and  Boyd  himself  felL 

ix«  About  this  time,  apparently  very  opportunely,  f]ied 
Archibald  Douglas,  whose  power,  when  alire,  had  been  for- 
midable to  alL  He  died  of  a  fever,  the  next  year  after  James 
I.  William,  his  son,  the  sixth  eari  in  this  family,  succeeded 
him,  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  promise,  if  his  educaticm  had  been  equal  to  his  rank ; 
but  flattery,  the  continual  plague  of  great  families,  corrupted 
his  tender  age^  already  insolent  through  premature  heedomf 
for  parasites  accustomed  to  idleness,  and  to  whom  the  folly 
of  the  rich  is  a  soorce  of  gain,  by  praising  his  fiither's  magni- 
ficence, and  more  than  royal  wealth  and  power,  easily  per- 
suaded a  simple  and  indiscreet  youth  to  maintain  a  large 
establishment,  and  always  to  appear  in  public,  attended  by  a 
train,  great  beyond  the  rednue  of  any  other  chieAain;  to 
retain  his  ancient  vassals  by  kindness,  and  to  acquire  new  ones 
bygifb;  to  create  knights  and  noblemen;  to  distinguish  the 
orders  in  imitation  of  the  meetings  of  the  estates;  and,  in 
,  fine,  to  omit  nothing  by  which  he  might  vie  with  the  majesty 
of  the  king.  To  these  things,  which  were  sufiSdently  invid- 
ious of  themselves,  he  added  another  imprudence,  that  greatly 
increased  the  indignation  of  all  loyal  subjects ;  he  went  gener^ 
ally  guarded  by  two  thousand  horse,  among  whom. were  many 
convicted  criminals,  notorious  robbers,  and  other  infamous  mis^ 
creants,  with  whom  he  would  come  to  court,  and  even  intrude 
into  the  presence  of  the  king,  not  only  to  display  his  power, 
but  as  if  he  wished  to  strike  terror ;  and  even  this  insolence 
he  surpassed,  by  sending  men  of  rank  as  ambassadors  to 
France-«-Malcolm  Fleeming  and  John  Lauder,*  who,  by  re- 
presenting the  services  of  his  ancestors  to  the  kings  of  France, 
easily  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  tide,  Duke  of  Touraine, 
wfaidi  honour  his  grandfather  had  received  from  Charles  VII. 
for  his  services,  and  his  fiither  also  had  enjoyed.  Elevated 
by  this  accession  of  grandeur,  he  despised  the  regent  and 

♦  HdcolfflLord  Fleeming  of  Cambemauld,  and  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Holton. 
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chancellor  as  his  Other's  enemies,  nor  did  be  mudi  reverence 
the  king  himself* 

X.  When  the  power  of  the  Douglases  seemed  already  too 
exorbitant,  a  new  cause  of  suspicicHi  arose.      William  Stuart 
had  an  ample  inheritance  in  Lorn.     His  brother,  James,  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  having  married  the  queen,  and   had 
several  children  by  her,  indignant  at  not  beiz^  admitted  to 
any  part  of  the  administration,  in  order  to  obtain  his  object, 
and  revenge   the  supposed  affront,    seemed  inclined  to  join| 
the  Douglas  faction ;  nor  was  the  queen  supposed  ignorant  of  * 
his  design,  for  she  also  was  greatly  enraged  at  being  overlook- 
ed by  the  regent     On  account  of  these  suspicious  appearance^ 
the  queen,   her  husband,  and  her  husband's   brother   were 
thrown  into  confinement,  on  the   2d  of  August,  A.  I>.  — ^ 
The  queen  was  shut  up  by  herself  in  a  small  narrow  apart^ 
ment,   and    was,   besides,   closely  guarded ;  the  others   were 
put  in  irons,  and  committed  to  priaon,  nor  were  they  releas* 
ed  until  the   31st  of  August,   when  the  queen  had  cleared 
herself  in  parliament  from  any  knowledge  of  these  new  plots, 
James,  and  his  brother,  having  also  given  security  that  they 
would  not  attempt  any  thing  against  the  regent,  nor  accept 
of  any  public  employment  without   his   permission.     Durii^ « 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  ^budaean  Islanders 
made   a  descent   upon   the   continent,   spreading  desolation 
on  every  side,   sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,   and  marking 
their  progress  by  unexampled  rapacity  and  cruelty;  nor  did 
they  confine  their  ravages  to  the  sea  coast,  but  even  in  Len- 
nox they  murdered  John  Colquhoun,  a  nobleman  whom  they 
bad  invited  from  Inchmurin,  an  island  in  Loch  Lomond,  on 
their  pledged  faith  to  a  conference.     Tiie  frequent  perpetrar 
tion  of  such  barbarities,   together  with  the  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  an  unfavourable  season,  occasioned  a  famine,  which 
was  followed  with  a  pestilence,  that  continued  for  nearly  two 
years,  of  so  virulent  a  nature,  that  those  who  were  seized  with 
the  distemper,  seldom  survived  above  one  day.     The  cause  of 
all  these  misfortunes  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  regent, 
who  now  ruled  without  control,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  nobles  of  his  faction,  concentrated  the  whole 
administration  of  the  kingdom  in  himself.     It  was  also  a  com'* 
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plaint  against  him,  that,  npon  the  slightest  suspicion,  he 
threw  into  prison  numbers  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
punished  them  severely,  or  pardcmed  them  solely  at  his  own 
pleasure.  He  was  besides  said  to  hold  secret  correspondence 
with  Douglas* 

XI.  The  chancellor,  who  could  neither  bear  these  things 
with  patience^  nor  oppose  them  by  force,  resolved  to  suppress 
his  anger  for  a  time,  and  withdraw. from  the  couru  He,  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  first  opportunity,  left  the  king  and  regent  at 
Stirling,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  with  a  large  body  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  remained  in  that  strongly  fortified  castle,  to  watch 
the  crisis  of  the  unstable  times;  which  step,  when  known, 
occasioned  a  great  dislike  to  the  regent's  power,  and  excited  a 
general  sympathy  towards  the  chancellor  in  his  retirement. 
Nor  did  Crichton  neglect  to  improve  this  disposition  of  the 
public,  for  he  had  determined,  by  some  bold  action,  to  check 
the  insolence  of  his  opponent,  and  rescue  himself  from  con- 
tempt. When  he  discovered  by  his  spies  that  the  king  amus- 
ed himself  every  day  in  hunting,  and  was  but  negligendy 
attended,  watching  an  opportunity  of  Alexander's  absence, 
and  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facilities  of  the 
cpuntry,  the  proper  time,  and  the  number  of  the  guards,  he 
marked  out  a  spot  not  &r  from  Stirling,  in  which  he  placed 
the  most  confidential  <^  his  friends,  with  as  many  troops  as  he 
could  collect,  and  instructed  them  to  await  his  coming;  he, 
himself^  with  a  few  horsemen,  took  his  station  before  day- 
break in  a  wood  near  the  castle,  and  there  expected  the  arrival 
of  the  king.  Fortune  favoured  this  bold  undeitaking,  for  the 
king  having  entered  the  wood  at  daybreak,  with  a  few  unarm- 
ed attendants,  fell  among  the  armed  band  of  the  chancellor. 
These  respectfully  saluted  him  as  king,  and  encouraged  him, 
bidding  him  be  of  good  cheer ;  the  chancellor,  at  the  same 
time,  exhorting  him  briefly,  to  assert  his  own  independence, 
and  that  of  his  crown ;  to  rescue  himself  from  Alexander's 
bondage,  and  live,  in  future,  royally  and  freely,  and  instead 
of  submitting  to  the  dictates  and  rule  of  others,  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands,  and  relieve  his  subjects  from  the  miseries 
into  which  they  had  been  plunged  so  deeply  by  the  ambition 
and  cupidity  of  their  governors,  that  no  person,  unless  the 
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prince  bimsdf  should  assume  the  govemmenty  could  appfy  a 
remedy :  adding,  that  he  might  do  so  without  risk,  for  he  had 
proyided  a  great  body  of  horse,  who  would  attend  him  whenever 
he  wished,  or  thought  it  might  be  neoessaxy  to  go.  When 
^the  king,  by  his  countenance,  seemed  to  approve  of  the  pro- 
posal, either  convinced  by  what  he  heard,  or  ^i«em|>1mg 
through  fear,  the  chancellor  seized  his  bridle^  and  led  him 
straight  to  his  own  party.  Those  who  were  with  the  kin^ 
seeing  resistance  impossible,  being  few  and  unarmed,  their 
opponents  many>  and  well  accoutred,  returned  back  with 
chagrin,  while  die  king,  attended  by  four  thousand  soldiers, 
marched  forward  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  great  joy. 

xir.  When  the  regent  heard  of  what  had  taken  place^  he 
returned  to  Stirling,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  vexation, 
to  consider  what  line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue.  His  high 
spirit  was  tortured  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  so  diild<^ 
ishly  beguiled  through  his  own  carelessness,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  suspected  the  deceit  was  practised  by  some  of  his  own 
people,  and  thus  uncertain  whom  to  trust  or  fear,  he  remain* 
ed  long  in  a  distracting  state  of  painful  suspense.  At  last, 
becoming  composed,  he  began  to  reflect  upon  a  remedy  fcr 
the  misfortune ;  he  knew  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Ae 
chancellor,  a  man  of  prudence  and  activity,  favoured  by  the 
people,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  king.  He  had 
so  deeply  offended  the  queen,  by  her  close  confinement,  that 
he  scarcely  hoped  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and,  even  if  reoon* 
ciled,  he  could  expect  little  from  her  assistance.  Douglas  had 
sufficient  power,  but  had  no  prudence ;  he  was  young,  waver- 
ing, corrupted  by  flatterers,  and  guided  by  parasites ;  and,  as 
it  usually  happens  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  worst  have 
the  greatest  influence,  he  considered  it  beneath  his  dignily  to 
betake  himself  to  such  a  worthless  crew.  The  chancellor,  al- 
though he  was  opposed  to  him,  was  a  man  of  sense,  in  whose 
age  and  disposition  he  could  place  more  confidence ; '  nor  was 
the  cause  of  offence  so  great,  but  that  the  recollection  of  ancient 
friendship  might  surmount  it;  what,  however,  aflbrded  the 
greatest  chance  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  was  the  similarity 
of  their  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  their  concord  for  the  pre- 
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serration  of  the  stote ;  besides,  his  enmity  was  above  all  to  be 
dreaded,  because^  if  he  joined  himself  to  the  opposite  faction, 
be  had  it  ia  his  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  or  drive 
him  into  banishment. 

XIII.  Livingstone  having  discussed  these  topics  with  his 
advisers  and  others  who  wished  well  to  the  country,  by  their 
advice,  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  attended  only  with  his  com- 
mon traiiu  It  happened,  accidentally,  that  the  bishops  of 
Aberdeen  and  Moray,  men  illustxious  for  learning  and  vir-* 
tue^  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  times,  were  then  both 
in  the  city,  and  by  their  mediation,  a  meeting  was  efiPected 
between  the  regent  and  the  chancellor,  in  the  church  of  St 
Giles,  each  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.  The  regent  first 
began  the  conference ;-— ^'  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,''  he 
said,  ^*  to  lament,  in  a  long  oration,  what  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  all— the  mischiefs  which  spring  from  intestine  dis- 
sensions,  or  the  advantages  which  arise  from  internal  concord : 
I  could  wish  these  were  rather  known  to  us  by  foreign  exam'-* 
{des,  than  domestic  experience.  I  shall  proceed  to  that  which 
concerns  the  safety  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  reahn,  but  es- 
pedally,  and  more  nearly  ourselves.  Our  disagreement,  al- 
though it  neither  arises  from,  avarice  nor  ambition,  but  only 
because,  in  the  adminbtration  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  both 
wish  to  preserve,  you  and  I  are  of  different  opinions,  yet  it  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  this  disagreement  do  not  oc- 
casion public  hurt  to  tlie  nation,  or  private  ruin  to  ourselves. 
All  eyes  are  turned  on  us ;  the  wicked  expect  to  enjoy  greater 
licentiousness ;  the  aspiring  to  reap  honours,  wealth,  and  power 
from  our  destruction.  Men  newly  raised  to  exalted  situa- 
tions, must  expect  to  be  surrounded  by  a  number  of  envious; 
who»  as  they  repine  at  their  success,  and  calumniate  their  pros- 
perity, so  they  delight  in  their  adversity,  and  wish  and  hope 
for  dieir  downfall;  we  ought,  therefore,  the  more  anxious- 
ly to  consult  our  own  safety,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  public,  and  how  we  may  be  revenged  upon 
our  enemies  with  the  greatest  glory  to  ourselves.  To  accom- 
plish thisi  the  only  method  is — that,  forgetting  private  quar- 
rels, we  bend  all  our  thoughts  and  aims  to  the  public  advan- 
tage :  remembering,  that  for  the  protection  of  the.  king  intrust- 
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ed  to  our  fidelity,  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  committed  to 
our  charge,  we  are  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account.  Let  us 
then,  as  we  have  formerly,  with  mistaken  zeal,  striven  who 
should  be  the  greatest  in,  honour  and  authority,  for  the  future, 
contend,  who  shall  exceed  in  moderation  and  justice.  Thus, 
at  last,  we  shall  cause  the  common  people,  who  now  hate 
and  impute  their  calamities  to  us,  love  and  respect  us^  the 
nobles,  who,  trusting  to  our  dissensions,  indulge  in  unbridled 
licentiousness,  will  return  to  a  sense  of  moderation ;  and  the 
chiefs,  who  contemn  the  weakness  of  our  divisions,  overawed 
by  oiu:  union,  will  revert  to  their  obedience.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cheerfuUy  allow  the  tender  age  of  the  king  to  be 
regulated  by  you,  as  he  w^s  intrusted  to  your  charge  by  his 
father  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  more  seriously  I  reflect 
upon  the  office,  I  think  myself  not  deprived  of  an  honour, 
but  relieved  from  a  burthen.  If  I  have  received  from  yon 
any  private  injury,  I  frankly  forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
public ;  and  if  I  have  done  you  wrong,  I  shall  repay  it  acoord- 
ing  to  the  arbitration  of  honest  men;  nor  shall  I  ever  here- 
after allow  any  personal  consideration  to  obstruct  the  public 
service.  If  you  agree  with  me,  we  may  govern  together  with 
security,  and  leave  a  remembrance  grateful  to  posterity ;  bat 
if  you  are  otherwise  disposed,  I  call  the  present  and  future 
ages  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  my  fiiult  that  we  did  not  strive 
to  cure,  or,  at  least,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  our  coun- 
try." 

XIV.  To  this,  the  chancellor  replied : — ^<  As  \  entered,  un- 
willingly, into  this  contention,  so  I  cheerfully  listen  to  any 
proposal  for  an  honourable  adjustment;  and  although  I  did 
not  take  up  arms  until  provoked  by  my  injuries,  so^  induced 
by  your  moderation,  I  shall  not  sufiPer  my  obstinacy  to  oppose 
the  public  advantage,  for  I  perceive,  that  through  our  discord, 
the  most  loyal  subjects  are  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
basest,  and  the  seditious  exult  in  the  hopes  of  revolution,  dur- 
ing which  the  country  is  left  as  a  prey,  the  royal  dignity  less- 
ened, public  safety  betrayed,  and  public  authority  become  con- 
temptible ;  nor  while  we  compromise  the  public  interest,  are 
our  own  private  affiiirs  improved ;  for  turbulent  men  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  dissensions,  and  we   afibrd  to  our  enemies  a 
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most  ddigbtful  spectttele^— as  they  hate  iu  both  equidly— each 
imaghiingy  that  whatever  dimini^ies  the  power  of  either  of  us, 
increases  hk  own*  I  diall  not,  therefore^  repeat  the  causes  of 
oar  strifby  kst  our  old  wounds,  by  being  touched,  should 
bleed  afresh;  I  shall  only  shortly  declare,  that  I  sacrifice  all 
my  prirate  incotiTenienee,  or  injuries,  to  the  public,  aud  that 
nothing  ever  either  was,  or  shall  be  dearer  to  me,  than  the 
weal  of  my  country."  These  mutual  declaraticms  were  heard 
with  great  approbation  by  the  meeting,  and  arbitrators  were 
accordingly  diosen  to  adjust  their  diffisrences.  Thus,  to  the 
great  joy  of  their  friends,;  the  roots  of  ancient  discord  being 
cut  up,  and  the  seeds  of  fresh  amity  sown,-  they  again  under- 
took, m  coH^mcticii,  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

XV.  After  this  reconciliation,  a  convention  of  the  estates 
was  held  at  Edinburgh;  to  which,  not  a  few,  as  formerly, 
but  almost  whole  districts  flocked  to  represent  their  wrongs. 
The  appearance  of  this  crowd  was  so  wretched,  that  they 
could  not  be  beheld  without  the  utmost  compassion,  every  one 
bewailing  his  peculiar  distress ;  children  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  fathers,,  and  &thers  of  their  children  ;  widows  their  hus- 
bands, and  husbands  their  wives,  and  all  complaining  of  the 
spoliation  of  their  property  by  robbers.  Compassion  for  the 
suffisrers  begat  hatred  to  the  leaders  of  their  plunderers,  whose 
crimes  were  become  so  flagrant,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated;  for  so  widely  had  the  mischief  extended,  that  no 
one  could  preserve  £ther  his  Ufe  or  his  fortune  in  safety,  who 
did  not  join  himself  to  diem ;  and  so  powerful  was  their  force, 
that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  affordedf  no  protection  to 
the  weak  against  their  violence.  It  appeared,  however,  to  the 
more  prudent,  that  the  power  of  these  banditti  was  unassail- 
aUe  by  force,  and  they  advised  that  it  should  be  artfully 
undermined  by  degrees.  Although  ail  knew  that  the  earl 
<^  Donghis  was  the  fountain  of  these  disorders,  yet  nobody 
dared  openly  to  name  him;  the  regent,  therefore^  dissem- 
bling bis  anger,  persuaded-  the  convention,  that  DougliEis  was  a 
man  whom  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  appease  than  to 
irritate  by  their  suspicions;  for  be  was  so  powerflil,  that  he, 
akme,  if  he  remained  refractory,  could  prevent  the  acts  of  the 
estates  being  carried  into  execution,  butv  if  he  joined  with  the 
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nobles,  he  was  able  to  heal  the  present  disorders.  It  was,  in 
consequence,  de<;reed,  that  complimentary  letters  should  be 
sent  him,  in  the  common  name  of  the  estates,  to  admoiiish 
him — that  mindful  of  the  rank  he  sustained,  and  of  the  ances- 
tors from  whom  he  sprung,  he  should  attend  the  meetings  o( 
the  estates,  which  could  not  be  conveniently  held  during  his 
absence,  and  that  of  his  friends.  If  he  had  any  comfdaint 
to  bring  forward,  they  would  afford  him  every  satisfacdon;  if 
any  thing  had  been  done  amiss  by  himself  or  his  adherents,  it 
would  be  forgotten,  from  respect  to  the  nobility  of  his  family, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  many  services  they  had  rendened 
their  country;  from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
times,  of  his  age,  and  the  great  hopes  entertaintained  of  him. 
They,  therefore,  requested  him  to  come  and  undertake  what 
part  of  the  administration  he  chose,  and  as  Scotland  had  often 
been  rescued  from  situations  of  the  greatest  peril  by  the  arms 
of  Douglas,  that  he  might,  by  his  presence,  restore  and  con* 
firm  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  torn  as  it  was  by  internal 
disorders. 

XVI.  The  young  earl,  naturally  ambitious,  and  at  an  age 
apt  to  be  dazzled  by  show,  was  induced  by  these  letters,  and 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends — who,  full  of  expectation,  nevier 
dreamed  of  danger — to  proceed  to  parliament.  The  Chanod- 
lor,  when  he  heard  of  his  approach,  advanced  several  miles  to 
meet  him,  invited  him  to  his  castle,  Crichton,  which  was  near 
the  road,  and  entertained  him  magnificently.  Having  ooor- 
teously  detained  him  for  two  days,  and  shown  the  greatest 
narks  of  friendship,  in  order  more  easily  to  circumvent  the 
unwary  youth,  and  eradicate  all  suspicion  from  his  mind,  he 
began  familiarly  to  advise  him,  that  mindful  of  the  royal  dig- 
nity, and  of  his  own  duty,  he  should  acknowledge  and  obey  as 
his  liege  lord^  him  whom  the  accident  of  birth,  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  the  decree  of  the  estates,  had  appointed  to  the 
sovereignty;  that  he  should  transmit  to  his  posterity  as  he 
had  received  it,  his  extensive  inheritance,  procured  by  the 
valour  and  blood  of  his  ancestors;  that  he  should  preserve 
the  name  of  Douglas,  as  illustrious  for  loyalty  as  high  adiieve- 
ments,  not  only  pure  from  the  stain,  but  even  from  the  sus- 
picion of  treason ;  that  he  should  restrain  his  followers  from 
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oppressing  the  weak  common  people,  dismiss  all  robbers 
from  his  service,  and  in  future,  maintain  such  a  respect  for 
justice,  as  to  evince  that  the  offences  he  had  formerly  commit- 
ted, were  not  owing  to  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  .but  to 
improper  counsellors,  and  at  his  age,  repentance  would  be 
accepted  as  innocence* 

XVII.  By  these  and  similar  speeches,  when  he  had  fully 
persuaded  the  young  man  of  his  amicable  disposition,  he  drew 
him  to  Edinburgh,  along  with  his  brother  David,  who  was  his 
confidant  On  the  journey  his  attendants  began  to  entertain 
some  suspicions,  on  account  of  the  frequent  messages  fromr 
Alexander,  the  regent,  and  the  almost  constant  interchange  of 
couriers,  and  the  language  of  the  chancellor,  which  was  more 
flattering  than  was  usual  from  one  in  his  situation.  Murmiir- 
ings  to  this  efiect  spread  through  almost  all  the  earl's  follow- 
ers, and  some  at  last  even  freely  told  him,  that  if  he  were 
detennined  to  persist  in  his  progress,  he  ought  at  least,  to 
follow  his  father's  dying  advice,  and  send  back  his  brother 
David,  nor  expose  the  whole  &mily  to  one  stroke  of  fortunes 
But  the  incautious  boy,  irritated  at  these  surmises  of  his 
friends,  caused  a  kind  of  proclamation  to  be  published  through 
his  whole  train,  for  suppressing  such  secret  whisperings,  and 
answered  his  advisers,  that  he  knew  it  was  the  common  plague 
of  great  families,  to  have  always  about  them  troublesome  fel- 
lows, to  whom  the  danger  and  misery  of  their  patrons  was 
gain ;  who,  because  in  peace  they  were  fettered  by  the  bonds 
of  the  law,  were  active  in  stirring  up  sedition,  that  in  times  of 
commotion  they  might  plunder  without  restraint;  but  he 
would  rather  trust  his  person  to  the  known  prudence  of  the 
regent  and  the  chancellor,  than  to  the  rashness  and  madness 
of  interested  agitators.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  reply,  he  spurred  forward  with  more  than  usual 
speed,  t<^ther  with  his  brother,  and  a  few  of  his  principal 
friends,  passing  on  straight  to  the  castle,  and,  as  if  dragged 
by  fate,  precipitated  himself  headlong  into  the  snares  of  his 
enemies.  The  regent,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  arrived  at 
the  same  instant,  that  the  deed  might  be  perpetrated  in  pre- 
sence of  both,  nor  the  whole  load  of  reproach  rest  upon  one. 
Douglas  was  courteously  and  kindly  received,  and  admitted  to 
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the  kiog*6  table ;  but,  during  tbe  famif  aimed  men  samaaded 
him,  quite  defenoelen,  and  pJafffd  befoK  him  a  bull's  head, 
in  those  days  the  cigpal  fi>r  iwirdar,  oo  seeing  which,  the 
young  maa  was  aUnnad,  and  endeavoured  to  rise,  but  wa3 
instantly  seised,  and  i^ajpfiad  iato  the  adjoiiiiog  square  of  the 
casde,  where,  for  the  intemperance  of  hip  youth,  he  su&r- 
ed  death,  along  with  his  brother  David,  and  Malcolm  Flee- 
ipin^  who,  next  to  his  brother,  iwjoyed  his  greatest  confi- 
denoe.  The  king,  then  advancing  to  adolescence,  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  at  their  murder)  on  which  the  chancellor 
severely  rebuked  his  unseasonable  grief  for  the  death  of  an 
saemy,  duriag  whose  life  there  could  have  been  no  hope  of 
indiiic  ^nanquillity/* 

XVII  r.  William  dying  without  children,  James,  sumamed 
the  Gross  fixun  his  corpulence,  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom, 
ibr  it  was  what  lawyers  term  a  iiiale*fee*  The  rest  o(  the 
immeBse  patrimony  fell  to  his  only  sister,  Beatrice^  the  love- 
liest woman  of  her  age.  This  earl  James,  although  not  re- 
maricably  wieked,  was  yet  not  less  hated  by  the  commoa 
people  than  the  former  lords,  nor  le^s  suspected  by  the  king^ 
because^  although  he  did  not  retain  the  robbers,  who  were 
supported  by  the  preoedigg  earls  of  Doi^s,  he  did  not  sup- 
press them  inth  sufieient  en^gy,  but  in  about  two  years, 
death  removed  him  from  all  odium.  William,  the  oldest  of 
his  seven  sons,  auceeeded  him,  who^  desirous  of  emulating  the 
powar  of  his  grandiaA^,  in  order  to  restore  the  fiunily  to 
their  anci^t  ^endour,  resolved  to  marry  his  uncle's  daugh- 
ter, the  heiress  of  so  many  counties.  Several  of  his  relations, 
howev^,  ^  not  approve  of  this  alliapce,  partly  because  it 
was  unusual,  and  therefore  not  l^;al,  aud  partly^  because  by 
the  accession  of  so  much  wealth,  he  would  be  euvied  by  the 
people,  and  formidable  to  the  crowuj  for  iber^  vas  a  report, 
nor  was  it  groundless,  that  the  king  would  do  eveiy  thing  in 

*  There  appean,  from  charters  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  vol.  ii.  p.  sso,  to 
have  been  some  forms  of  a  trial,  beneath  which,  the  perpetrators  of  this  in- 
faroous  assassination  screened  thetnselves.  Three  years  after.  Sir  Alexander 
Livingston,  declared  upon  oath,  that  he  had  given  no  oouiuel  nor  eoosentto 
the  death  and  slaughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fleeming,  wlw  was  anirdamlalci^ 
with  the  Douglas. 
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Im  power  to  ppevest  the  match.  On  -whick  account,  WiUiam 
hastened  tthe  nuptials  in  the  season  when  mamages  are  pro* 
faibited,*  that  he  might  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  <^  the 
king  to  dbstFuct  lium*  laaolenoe  accompanied  this  too  great 
wealth,  and  hatred  followed,  cqiecially,  as  bands  of  robbers 
{ulkged  every  where,  whose  leaders,  it  was  believed,  were  not 
imcoanected  with  the  projects  of  JDouglas.  Among  these  was 
John  Crormac,  of  Athol,  who^  in  returning  from  a  plundering 
expedition,  attacked  ia  regular  hatade,  WiUiam  Ruthven, 
sh^ff  of  Perth,  as  he  was  carrying  ooae  of  the  Athol  robbery 
to  execution.  Gonnac,  however,  being  slain  with  thirty  of 
his  aasocial«s,  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountains.  This  battle  was 
fonght  A.  D.  1448. 

XIX.  Not  long  after,  the  impregnable  castle  of  Dunbarton, 
was  twice  surprised  within  a  few  days.  Robert  Semple  held  the 
lower  part,  and  Patrick  Galbraitfa  the  upper,  and  their  com- 
mands were  so  distinct,  that  each  had  a  separate  entrance  to 
his  own  division.  Hiey  were  also  attached  to  different  Ac- 
tions. Patrick  was  believed  secretly  to  fisivour  the  Douglases, 
and  Semple  having  perceived  that  his  upper  division  of  the 
fortress  was  negligently  guarded,  expelled  him  thence,  and 
ordered  him  to  remove  his  property*  Next  day,  when  Patrick 
came  for  this  purpose,  with  four  men  unarmed,  having  found 
the  portor  alone,  seizing  arms,  he  expelled  him  and  all  the 
rest  from  the  upper  part,  and  having  procured  speedy  assist 
anee  from  the  neighbouring  town,  he  drove  his  exponents  out 
of  the  lower  part  also,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole.  A  great  many  murders  of  the  common  people  were 
perpetrated  at  this  time,  partly  by  the  retainers  of  Douglas, 
and  partly  charged  upon,  them  by  their  enemies*  The  king 
i^^proaching  now  towards  manhood,  and  capable  of  attending 
to  the  government  himself,  Douglas,  unable  to  withstand  the 
envy  of  the  nobility,  and  the  hatred  of  the  lower  ranks,  re- 
solved by  a  change  of  conduct,  to  appease  tlie  people,  and  if 
possible,  conciliate  the  afiections  of  his  sovereign.  Where* 
fore,  he  came  to  Stirling  with  a  large  train,  and  when  he 

#  In  time  of  Len^  aad  on  Good  Friday.  It  is  doubted  whether  she  was 
actually  married*  or  only  affianced  at  this  time.  Pink.  vol.  i.  The  effectSj 
however,  were  the  same,  William  got  the  estates. 
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understood  by  the  courtiers,  whom  he  had  gained  by  large 
bribes,  that  the  king  was  &vourable,  he  presented  himself  and 
surrendered  his  life  and  fortune  into  his  hands.  The  crimes 
of  his  former  life  he  partly  excused,  and  partly — as  that  seem- 
ed the  more  likely  way  to  reconciliation— he  ingenuously  con- 
fessed, acknowledging,  that  henceforth  he  would  owe  whatever 
he  possessed,  to  the  clemency  of  his  majesly,  not  to  his  owd 
innocence,  and  if  the  king  would  accept  of  his  service  and 
obedience,  he  pledged  himself,  that  he  would  be  exceeded  by 
none  in  his  fidelity,  loyalty  and  good  conduct  In  repressing 
and  punishing  these  robbers,  whose  crimes  his  enemies  had 
attributed  to  himself  he  would  for  the  future,  be  diligent  and 
severe ;  for  he  was  descended  from  a  fiunily  which  had  aggran- 
dized itself,  not  by  oppressing  the  weak,  but  by  protecting  the 
Scottish  people  by  their  arms.  The  earPs  speech,  and  the 
secret  recommendation  of  the  courtiers,  so  influenced  the 
king,  that  he  graciously  pardoned  all  past  offences,  received 
Douglas  into  his  confidence,  and  made  him  one  of  hb  council. 
Indeed,  he  had  in  a  short  time  so  attached  the  king  to  himself 
by  his  obsequiousness,  his  ministers  by  his  liberality,  and  all 
by  his  courtesy,  that  the  nation  were  delighted  with  his  con- 
descension, but  the  more  discerning  dreaded  his  too  sudden 
change. 

XX.  In  particular,  Livingston  and  Crichton,  suspecting  that 
his  designs  tended  to  their  ruin,  resigned  all  their  public 
employments,  and  retired  firom  court,  Alexander  to  his  estate^ 
and  William  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  wait  the  event  of 
Douglas'  dissimulation;  nor  was  their  penetration  deceived. 
Douglas  having  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the  incautious 
young  monarch,  now  destitute  of  the  advice  of  experienced 
counsellors,  thinking  the  opportunity  fitvourable  for  avenging 
the  death  of  his  relations,  easily  persuaded  the  king  to  summon 
Crichton  and  Livingston,  with  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
James,  to  render  a  legal  account  of  their  administration. 
They  perceiving  his  intention  to  be  either  to  overwhelm  them 
by  the  strength  of  his  faction,  if  they  came  to  court,  or  by 
using  the  king's  name  to  declare  them  public-  enemies  if  they 
refused,  and  sequester  their  estates,  replied  to  the  sununons ; 
that  they  never  had  pursued  any  other  object  than  the  wel&re 
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of  the  king,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom;  that  they 
had  executed  their  offices  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  was 
more  desirable  to  them  than  to  render  an  account  to  equit- 
able judges ;  but  for  the  fHresent,  when  all  who  would  sit  in 
judgment,  were  either  enemies,  or  bribed  by  their  enemies, 
and  when  every  avenue  was  beset  with  armed  men,  they  must 
be  excused  if  they  withdrew,  not  from  justice,  but  from  the 
violence  of  their  most  inveterate  foe,  and  reserved  themselves 
for  better  times,  till  the  leaders  of  robbers  were  driven  from 
the  royal  presence,  and  then,  as  they  had  often  done  before  in 
difficult  situations,  they  would  approve  their  integrity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  king,  and  all  honest  subjects.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  answer,  a  convention  of  the  estates  was  held  at 
Stirling,  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  which  Douglas  procured 
them  to  be  declared  traitors,  and  their  estates  confiscated 
and  immediately  sent  John  Froster,  [or  Forrester]  of  Cor* 
storphin,  one  of  his  vassals,  vrith  a  body  of  forces,  to  ravage 
their  estates,  and  bring  the  proceeds  into  his  majes^'s  ex- 
chequer, who  having  obtained  possession  of  their  castles, 
demolished  some,  put  new  garrisons  into  others,  and  spread- 
ing wide  devastation  without  meeting  any  resistance,  carried 
away  a  great  boo^* 

XXI.  Scarcely  had  the  party  of  Douglas  withdrawn,  when 
Crichton,  collecting  a  band  of  his  friends  and  vassals  with 
unexpected  celerity,  over-ran  the  estates  of  Froster  and  the 
Douglases,  at  Corstorphin,  Strabroch,  and  Abercom,  burned 
the  castle  of  Blackness,  destroyed  the  com,  and  carried  off  all 
the  plunder  he  could  seize ;  among  the  rest  he  brought  away 
a  stud  of  noble  mares,  thus  repaying  with  interest  the  damage 
he  had  sustained  from  the  enemy.  Douglas,  aware  that 
Crichton  had  accomplished  his  object,  more  by  the  aid  of  his 
allies  than  his  own  proper  vassals,  directed  his  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  privately — ^for  none  dared  publicly — 
sent  him  assistance.  The  chief  were  James  Kennedy,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  George,  earl  of  Angus,  and  John,  earl 
of  Morton,  both  of  the  Douglas*  family,  but  the  one  bom  of 
the  king's  aunt,  who  was  also  James  Kennedy's  mother,  and 
the  other  was  married  to  the  king's  sister.  Thesie  always 
preferred  the  public  welfare  and  their  duty,    to  any  family 
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afiectlon»  bat  Kennedyt  both  by  age  and  wisdom^  and  of 
course,  aothori^,  was  greatly  superior  to  the  others.  On  him 
therefore^  Dopghis  vented  his  keuesi  io^giiatioii.  Alexsn> 
der  Ogilyyy  and  the  earl  of  Crawford^  baTiag.  lened  »  pretty 
large  armyy  wasted  his  possessions  in  Fife  extensiYely ;  and 
more  eager  far  phindcr,  than  attentive  to  the  eanse  in  which 
Aey  had  engaged,  even  ravaged  the  adjoauBg  estates^  no  one 
jaribg  to  xesiaty  and  retomed  to  Angus  kden  with  spoil. 
Keimecfy  retorted  with  fats  own  proper  arms^  and  swnmoDed 
the  earl  of  dawferd  before  the  cfaurdt  coart»  and  on  his 
reftising' to  obey,  exeamnunncated  kin,  witch  Crawferd^  i^ 
his  usual  haughtiness,,  despising,,  was  speedily  punished  for 
his  oontenpt  of  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

xxn.  In  the  same  year  in  which  these  transactions  took 
place,  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Aberbrotfioc,  ktd 
elected  Alexander  Lindsay,  eldest  son  of  th»  earl  of  Crawford, 
their  chief  jastioe— as  the  monks  are  fi»i>iden  to  intemuddk 
with  civil  affiurs— -or  bailifl^  but  he  with  his  nunterous  attend- 
ants becoming  too  expenave  to  the  monastery,  and  behaviag 
rather  as  dieir  lord  than  as  their  oficer,,  waa  dismissed  by  the 
bvethren,  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  placed  in  his  room.  Lindsay 
was  highly  enraged  at  this  insult  as  he  conceived  it^  and  both 
-partieB  ooUectad  fixees  from  all  qoarters,.  and  prepared  for 
war.  The  armies  were  alvead^  (frawn  up  in  order  of  battlt) 
when  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  had  received  inibrmatioB  of 
the  dispute,  hastened  to  the  fidd,  and  advancing  on  horsdMck, 
rode  up  between  the  two  lines,  trusting  to  the  dignity  of  bis 
title  alone  tar  protection,  bat  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  pre- 
venting his  s<ni  from  engaging,  and  calling  on  Ogilvy  to  a 
conference,  a  soldier,  accidentally  or  not  I  do  not  kaow, 
struck  him  with  a  spear  in  the  mouth,  and  killed  him.  His 
deadi  was  the  signal  for  engaging,  and  after  a  severe  conflict, 
many  being  killed  on  both  sides,  victory  remained  with  the 
Lindsays,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  this :—  . 
When  the  two  armies  stood  wi^  their  spears  placed  tqpi^ht, 
exhibiting  the  aj^earance  of  a  wood,  a  person  cried  oiit,  why 
do  yon  bring  these  goads  as  Jf  you  meant  to  engage  with 
oxen,  let  us  throw  them  aside,  and  sword  in  hand,  widi  true 
bravery,  decide  our  quarrel  as  becomes  men.     At  whicii,  the 
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ivhole  cast  away  their  spears,  except  about  an  hundred  men  of 
Clydesdale,  who  had  been  sent  by  Douglas  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Lindsays;  these  holding  their  shields  in  their  hands, 
trailed  their  spears  behind  them,  till  they  came  within  reach 
of  their  opponents,  and  then  protruded  them  as  a  dense  ram<» 
part,   at  which,  the  others,  terrified  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  weapons,  broke  their  ranks,  and  fled  in  disor* 
der.     Of  the  victors,  there  were  missing  about  one  hundred. 
On  the  other  side,  there  fell  about  five  hundred,  and  among 
them  many  noblemen.     Alexander  Ogilvy,  who  was  taken  pris* 
oner,  died  in  a  few  dsjs  of  his  wounds  and  vexation.     Gordon, 
earl  of  Huntly,  being  placed  by  his  friends  on  horseback, 
escaped,  and  the  slaughter  would  have  been  much  greater,  if 
night  had  not  protected  the  fugitives,  for  the  battle  began  a 
few  hours  before  twilight,  on  the  24th  of  January.  .   The  ad- 
heroits  of  Lindsay  exercised  their  victory  with  gi*eat  cruelty, 
pillaging  and  demolishing  the  houses,  and  wasting  the  coun- 
try ;  nor  was  the  war  carried  on  between  the  factions  with  m6re 
languor  in  other  quarters.     Douglas,  who  had  kept  Crichton 
shut  up  in  Edinburgh  castle  for  some  months,  in  order  that 
he  might  press  the  siege  more  closely,  transferred  to  the  cap- 
ital the  meeting  of  the  estates,  which  had  been  summoned 
for  the  19th  July,  and  had  already  commenced  sitting  at  Perth. 
At  last,  after  the  siege  had  lasted  nine  months,  and  the  be- 
siegers as  well  as  the  besieged,  were  completely  tired,  it  was 
surrendered  upon  condition,  that  Crichton  should  receive  a 
full  pardon,  and  be.  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  fol- 
lowers.    Thus,   in  every  dispute,  he  who  is  the  most  powerful, 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  innocent     Crichton  was 
soon  again  received  into  favour,  and  restored  to  the  chancel- 
lorship with  universal  approbation^  but  he  ca'utiously  kept  at 
a  distance  from  court,  and  even  from    interfering  in   public  i 
business  as  much  as  his  office  would  allow. 

XXIII.  Douglas,  having  rather  alarmed  than  crushed  Crkh- 
ton,  directed,  next,  his  vengeance  towards  Livingston;  but 
before  I  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  history,  I  shall  notice  the 
murders  of  some  noblemen,  which  occurred  about  these  times — 
to  record  the  whole  would  be  endless.  James  Stuart,  a  noble 
knight,  was  slain  by  Alexander  Lisle  and  Robert  Boyd,  at 

TOL.  II.  s 
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Kirkpatrick,  two  miles  dbtant  from  Dunbarton ;  but  not  hir- 
ing satiated  their  cruelty  by  his  death,  they  were  anxious  to 
get  his  wife  also,  then  pregnant,  and  near  her  time,  into  tbetr 
power.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  sent  a  priest  to  tdl 
her  of  the  disturbance,  and  inform  her  that  all  the  roads  were 
beset  with  armed  men ;  nor  was  there  any  other  way  of  es- 
cape, except  by  proceeding  in  a  small  veaaA  to  Dunbarton,  to 
Robert  Boyd,  who  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  send  her 
safe  home.  The  unsuspecting  woman,  who  was  ignorant  that 
Robert  had  been  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
being  carried  from  Cardross  to  the  casde,  perceiving  herself 
surrounded  on  every  hand  by  the  associates  of  her  enemies, 
overcome  by  excess  of  grief,  fear,  and  indignation,  was  sdzed 
with  premature  labour,  and  expired,  along  with  her  infimt, 
in  a  few  hours.  About  the  same  time,  Patrick  H^>barD9 
lord  Hailes,  heid  Dunbar,  and  had  with  him  Joan,  the  widow 
of  James  L,  who,  during  these  troublous  times,  had  fled  to 
him  for  refuge.  Archibald,  earl  of  March,  taking  <^exice  at 
this,  attacked  Hailes,  Hepburn's  castle,  during  the  night, 
and  took  it,  the  garrison  being  killed  on  the  first  assault,  but, 
in  a  few  days  after,  being  panic  struck  at  the  approach  of  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  restored  it,  upon  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  followers.  Joan,  die 
queen,  died  soon  after,  leaving  the  following  children  by  her 
last  husband — John,  earl  of  Athol,  James,  earl  of  Bucban, 
and  Andrew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Moray.  On  her  decease^ 
Hepburn  delivered  up  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  the  king.  In 
Angus,  Alexander,  earl  of  Crawford,  put  to  death,  in  the 
market-place  of  Dundee,  John  Lyon,  "*  who  had  been  raised 
by  his  father  to  wealtli  and  honour,  and  even  an  alliance  with 
the  king,  because  he  provedungrateful,  and  forgot  his  favours. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  the  Annandale  thieves  spread 
their  ravages  through  all  the  adjoining  counties. 

XXIV.  The  cause  of  all  these  disorders,  was  imputed  to 
Douglas,  who,  while  he  sedulously  endeavoured   to   conceal 

*  This  account  of  the  assassination  of  John  Lyon,  lord  Glammis,  b  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inserted  by  mistake,  here,  instead  of  Book  IX.  at  the  end 
of  thexly.  chap,  as  it  took  place  about  the  year  ISSI—S,  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  II. 
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the.  robberies  comoittted  by  bis  own  retatnerft,  yet  openly 
abetted  yexatious  aCtftcks  upon  the  opposite  party ;  for  to  such 
a  height  had  his  insolence  reached,  that  it  was  a  capital  of- 
fence to  blame  any  of  his  prooeedings.  He  forced  James 
Stuart,  the  king's  unde,  to  fly  the  country,  because  he  spoke 
too  fipeely  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  who,  being  taken 
by  the  Flemings,  died  soon  after  in  captivity.  Douglas  hav** 
ing  matured  his  plans  against  the  LiTingslones,  caused  Alex- 
ander, the  chief  of  the  &mily,  and  James,  his  eldest  son,  td 
be  summoned  before  a  ocMivention  of  the  estates  at  Edinburgh, 
together  with  Robert,  the  king's  tr^uurer,  and  David  and 
Robert  Bruce^  and  James  and  Robert  Dundas,  his  friends  ^ 
at  which,  Alexander,  and  the  two  Dundases,  had  their  es-> 
tates  confiscated,  and  were  remitted  back  to  custody  in  Dun«* 
bartoQ--*-the  rest  sufibred  capital  punishment.  For  what  crime 
they  suffered,  cotemporary  writers  do  not  mention ;  nor  shall 
I  hazard  a  conjecture,  respecting  a  subject  so  far  removed  from 
our  tiroes.  I  shall  only  relate  what  1  have  heard  reported. 
James  Livingston,  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
complained,  dignifiedly  and  eloquently,  of  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune ;  his  father,  he  said,  lately  placed  next  in  power  to  the 
king,  had  cheerfully  resigned  the  invidious  title  of  regent,  and 
had  red:^  to  his  own  estate,  at  a  distance  from  court,  and 
the  sight  of  his  enemies,  whose  cruelty,  not  satiated  with  his 
misfortunes,  had  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  his 
own  preservation ;  these  he  had  iakl  down  at  the  king's  com«- 
maad^  and  if  there  was  any  criaae  in  this,  he  had  already 
obtained  pardon  (or  it;  since  when,  his  conduct  bad  be^ 
above  suspicion ;  and  for  this  he  would  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  the  oobilky^  many  of  whom,  he  knew,  ansiously  depi^ecated 
the  present  infliction ;  yet  the  tyranny  of  his  adversaries  had 
prevmled  over  the  former  services  of  his  family,  the  king's  par- 
don, and  the  entreaties  of  the  ndbility.  He  therefore  warned 
all  who  were  present,  to  look  upon  glittering  titles  of  empire 
and  command,  as  nothing  more  than  the  flattering  compli* 
ments  of  fortune,  about  to  inflict  some  more  c^uel  severity ;  as 
funereal  decorations,  rather  than  the  safeguards  of  life;  es- 
pecially as  the  cabals  of  the  wicked  can  always  more  readily 
efiect  the  destruction  of  the  virtuous,  than  the  united  efforts 
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of  the  good  procure  their  safety.  Having  said  this,  lie  strfn 
mitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  amid  the  hmmrntiops 
of  fhe  spectators. 

XXY.    During  these  commotions,    Crichton  was  sent    to 
France,  to  renew  the  and^it  league,  and  ask  a  wife  af  the 
royal  blood  for  king  James.    Nor  was  Douglas  displeased  at 
his  absence,  even  when  sent  upon  an  honourable  mission ;  fiir 
although  he  was  a  prudent  and  vigorous  statesman,  yet  some 
remains  of  their  ancient  discord  did  not  render  his  preaenoe 
altogether  agreeable.     The  ecclesiastical  order,  too^  was  afi* 
iected  by  the  contagion  of  the  times.    John  Cameron,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  had  committed,  in  his  diocess— which  was  erlen* 
sive— many  acts  of  cruelty  and  ra{nne ;  and  had  encoungBd 
men  in  power  to  do  the  same,  that  the  -eflEscts  of  those  who 
were  unjustly  condemned  might  revert  to  him ;  he  was» 
rides,  believed  to  be  the  author  or  promoter  o£  all  the 
chief  perpetrated  by  the  lower  orders  in  his  charge.    Tlds 
man,  it  is  reported,  came  to  an  end  wordiy  the  ne&rious  life 
he  had  led.    On  Christmas  eve,  as  he  was  asleep  at  his  countcy 
houses  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh,  he  seemed 
to  hear  a  loud  voice  summon  him  to  appear  before  the  tribmal 
of  Christ ;  suddenly  awaking  in  great  perturbation,  be  roused 
bis  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  sit  by  him  widi  lighted  can- 
dles ;  and  having  taken  a  book  in  his  hand,  b^an  to  read, 
when  a  repetition  of  the  same  voice  struck  all  present  with 
profound  horror;   then,  a  short  while  after,   as  it  sounded 
again,   louder  and  more  terrible,   the  bishop  gave  a  deep 
groan,  and  oa  his  attendants  going  up  to  his  couch,  he  was 
found  dead,  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth*    This 
remarkable  example  of  divine  vengeance,  I  shall  ndther  ndi* 
ly  affirm  nor  dispute,  but  as  it  has  been  mentioned  by  others, 
and  is  constantly  and  uniformly  reported,  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  omit    At  the  same  dme,  James  Kennedy,  a  man 
widely  different  in  his  life  and  manners,  whose  every  counsel 
tended  to  the  public  welfare,  when  he  saw  that  he  could  nei* 
ther,  by  hb  authority  nor  advice,  lesist  the  daily  increasing 
evils,  and  perceived  that  even  the  royal  power  was  too  weak 
to  oppose  the  conspiracies  of  the  wicked,  left  his  all  as  a  prey 
to  his  enemies,  and  retired  from  the  dangerous  contest     Amid 
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such  tnrbuleiice  at  homei  the  fi>rei({n  relations  of  the  country 
were  not  more  quiet 

xxvi*  The  truce  with  England  being  expired,  the  Soots 
made  incursions  into  England,  and  the  English  into  Scotland, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  devastation.  In  England,  Alnwick 
was  taken  and  burned  by  James,  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas ;  in  Scotland,  Dumfries  was  similarly  treated  by  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Dunbar  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  spoil  in  men  and  cattle  was  considerable.  An  agree- 
ment, however,  was  entered  into  between  the  commanders  foi 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  as  the  captives  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal  both  in  number  and  rank.  By  these  incursions, 
although  the  country  was  almost  reduced  to  a  solitude,  the 
war  was  not  brought  to  a  crisis ;  another  truce  was  therefore 
agreed  upon  for  seven  years.  In  this  situation  of  public  a& 
fairs,  James  Dunbar,  earl  of  Moray,  died,  and  left  two 
daughters,  heiresses.  The  eldest,  before  her  father's  death, 
had  been  married  by  him  to  James  Crichton;  the  younger, 
after  his  decease,  married  Archibald,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Dou^as,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Moray,  so  great 
was  the  power  of  Douglas  at  court.  Yet  not  content  with  this 
increase  of  title^  that  he  might  still  more  extend  the  honours 
of  his  fiunily,  he  caused  bis  brother  George  be  created  earl  o£ 
Qrmond,  and  his  brother  John,  who  had  many  large  and 
productive  estates  given  him,  baron  of  Balveny.  These  ac- 
cessions, however,  produced  jealousies  even  in  the  minds  (A! 
his  friends,  who  thought  his  power  already  too  great  and 
formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  some  of  them  augured  that  this 
immoderate  flow  of  good  fortune  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

XXVII.  But  his  enemies  strongly  inveighed  against  his  insa-  ; 
tiable  cupidity.  What  sort  of  existence,  in  future,  said  they, 
shall  we  drag  out  under  the  tyranny  of  such  a  rapacious  op- 
pressor, whose  avarice  is  insatiable^  and  against  whose  power 
there  can  be  no  safeguard ;  who  has  forcibly  seized  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  nobles,  and  left  the  more  humble  a  prey  to  his 
vassab ;  who  has  caused  all  that  opposed  his  will,  to  be  either 
deprived  of  their  estates  or  their  lives,   by  robbers  and  as- 
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safisins;  who  has  raised  upstarts  to  the  highest  honours  wai 
exalted  them  on  the  ruiDS  of  ancient  families ;  who  haa  ooUect- 
ed,  in  one  hoase^  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Idogdom — for>  be- 
sides knights  and  barons,  there  w^e  five  opulent  earls  of  that 
family  alone — ^and  left  to  the  king  himself  but  a  precaciotts 
sway ;  while  all  extremity  of  wretchedness,  they  added,  mint 
be  endured  under  a  miserable  servitude  to  the  Douglases^  as 
whoever  breathes  a  word  for  liberty,  must  breathe  tbeir  last  at 
the  same  time.  These,  and  similar  complaints,  soroetiiDes  trae, 
and  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated  beyond  the  tmtli,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  hatred,  were  spread  abroad  every  where, 
and  induced  those  who  belonged  to  no  faction,  to  give  op  all 
concern  for  the  public,  and  confine  themselves  entirely  to  their 
private  interests.  The  more  sagacious  of  his  advecsaxies  were 
glad  to  perceive,  that  a  man  possessed  of  such  power,  as  ren- 
dered all  oj^sidcm  luqieless,  was,  of  his  own  accord,  rusfaiDg 
headlong  to  destruction.  Nor  were  their  anticipations  fiilW 
cious,  for  his  mind,  naturally  insolent,  had  so  much  increased 
in  arrogance,  by  his  great  successes,  that  he  resented  the  free 
admonitions  of  his  friends,  and  even  silence  was  unsafe ;  for 
his  parasites  observed  not  the  words  only,  but  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  disapproved  his  proceedings.  His  old 
enemies  he  hurried  before  a  tribunal,  where  he  sat  bodi  ac- 
ouser  and  judge,  confiscating  the  estates  of  some,  and  con- 
denming  others  to  death,  while  many  went  into  exile  to  avoid 
his  iniquitous  decisions.  The  adherents  of  the  Dou^as,  fesr- 
'ess  of  being  brought  to  trial — ^for  no  man  durst  accuse  them 
^*-4ndulged  in  every  species  of  licentiousness,  respeetii^  noth- 
ing either  sacred  or  profane,  murdering  whoever  was  obnoxioos 
to  them,  and  sometimes,  with  wanton  and  gratuitous  cmeltyf 
torturing  those  who  had  never  offended  them,  lest  their  souls) 
softened  by  the  disuse  of  crime,  should  become  humanized; 
and  the  more  contumeliously  any  one  treated  the  c^aa^^^ 
people^  the  more  noble  did  he  esteem  himself. 

xxviii.  Tom  widi  so  many  disorders  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  Soodand  must  have  sunk  beneath  the  seditions,  had 
not  England,  at  the  same  time,  been  equally  distracted  by  h^ 
civil  dissensions.  These,  at  last,  however,  being  in  some 
measure  allayed,  the  English  \ioiated  their  truce,  imd  invaded 
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Scotland,  where  having  spread  their  ravages  over  a  wide  ex*- 
tent,  destroyed  many  villages,  and  driven  away  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  they  returned  home.  The  Scots  did  not  long  suffer 
this  injury  to  remain  unrevenged,  but,  entering  England  with 
a  strong  force,  they  retaliated,  inflicting  upon  the  enemy 
greater  damage  than  they  had  sustained,  and  thus,  mutually 
irritated  by  these  incursions,  great  devastation  was  spread 
over  both  countries ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  calamity  fell 
upon  Cumberland,  whence  the  injury  had  first  arisen,  and 
which,  harassed  with  all  the  disasters  of  war,  was  nearly  re- 
duced to  a  desert  Reports  of  these  outrages  being  carried  to 
London,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  powerful  army  against 
the  Scots,  with  which  they  imagined  they  would  easily  subdue 
a  barren  country,  labouring  under  domestic  mbfortunes. 
Wherefore,  having  raised  an  army  of  the  best  description, 
they  gave  the  command  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  because  his  name 
and  authority  was  great  in  these  districts.  To  him  they  added 
one  Ma}me,  of  a  knightly  family,  who  had  served  many  years 
in  France,  with  great  reputation  for  activity  and  bravery,  and 
who  bore  so  violent  hatred  against  the  Scots,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  bargained  with  the  king  for  whatever  lands  in  Scot« 
land  he  should  gab,  either  by  expelling  or  destroying  the  in* 
hahhants. 

XXIX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  having  heard  of  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  enemy,  prepared  to  resist  them.  George^ 
earl  of  Ormond,  being  appointed  commander  in  chief,  march** 
ed  immediately  into  Annandale,  whither  he  was  informed  the 
exkemy  would  advance.  The  English,  however,  who  had 
commenced  hostilities,  had  pre^occupied  it,  having  passed  the 
rivers  Solway  and  Annan,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sark,  whence  they  sent  out  plundering  detachments,  who 
scoured  the  country.  On  being  apprized  of  die  approach  of 
the  Scots,  they  recalled  their  marauding  parties,  and  concen- 
trated their  whole  forces  into  one  body;  and  as  soon  as  the 
two  armies  could  be  drawn  up,  the  battle  almost  instantaneous* 
]y  commenced.  Mayne  led  th^  right  wing  of  the  English,  Sir 
John  Pennington  the  left^  composed  of  Welshmen,  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  earl  himself  commanded  the  centre* 
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George  Douglas  placed  Wallace,  laird  of  Craigie,  c^posite 
Mayne,  the  chiefi  of  the  Maxwells  and  Johnstons,  with  their 
clans,  against  Pennington,  and  taking  himself  the  commsiid 
of  the  centre,  briefly  addressed  his  soldiers,  exhorting  tbem 
confidently  to  expect  a  victory,  for  having  bel^n  forced  to  take 
up  arms  by  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  enemy, 
success  must  attend  so  just  a  cause,  and  if  once  they  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  English,  by  a  signal  defeat,  they  would  for  a 
long  time  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  English,  who 
were  superior  in  their  archers,  galled  the  Scots  exceedinglj 
with  their  arrows,  when  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing,  exclaimed  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  aU:  — Why  do  je 
thus  stand  trifling  at  a  distance?  Follow  me  to  the  enemy, 
and  engage  him  hand  to  hand,  which  is  the  only  way  of  dis- 
playing true  bravery,  or  fighting  like  men.  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  rushed  forward,  and  carried  the  whole  left  wing 
along  with  him ;  and  immediately  charging  the  enemy  with 
their  long  spears,  with  which  both  the  Scottish  horse  and  foot 
are  armed,  he  drove  them  back,  routed,  and  put  them  to 
flight 

XXX.  Mayne,  perceiving  the  confusion  of  his  divisioD,  and 
regarding  more  the  glory  of  his  past  life,  than  the  present  dan- 
ger, advanced  with  great  impetuosity  towards  Wallace^  either 
to  restore  the  battle  by  his  presence,  or  illustrate  the  ^lendour 
of  his  former  deeds  by  his  fall ;  but  as  he  incautiously  pressed 
forward,  he  was  cut  ofi*  from  his  men,  and  slain  with  a  few 
followers.  The  report  of  his  death  being  spread  through 
both  armies,  the  Scots  were  inspirited  to  advance  with  greater 
alacrity,  and  the  English  army  were  not  able  long  to  resist 
them.  As  they  fled  dispersed,  and  in  great  confusion,  more 
were  slain  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  battle;  the  greatest 
carnage  was  at  the  banks  of  the  Solway,  as  the  river  bebg 
swollen  by  the  influx  of  the  tide,  prevented  the  progress  of  the 
fugitives.  Tliere  perished  in  this  engagement  about  three 
thousand  of  the  English — of  the  Scots  about  six  hundred.  The 
number  of  the  prisoners  was  great,  among  whom  the  chief 
were  Sir  John  Pennington,  and  Robert  Huntington.  The 
son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  might  have  escaped,  but 
waiting  to  assist  his  father  to  mount  his  horse,  he  was  taken 
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prisoner.     The  plunder  taken  DMfr  greater  than  evey  had  been 
known  in  any  fbriner  battle ;  far  the  English  relj'ing  upon  the 
number  and  discipline  0f  their  army,  and  the  dif^sensions  of 
the  Scots,  appeared  to  hav<e  eome  not  so  much  to  fight  as  to 
triumph,  so  great  was  their  confidence,  and  such  their  con- 
tempt for  the  enemy.      Wallace  was  carried  home  severely 
wounded,    and  oflter  languishing  three  months,   died  of  his 
wounds.    The  victorious  earl  of  Qrmond  having  reviewed  the 
prisoners,  sent  the  noblemen  to  Locbmaben  castle,  and  re- 
turned himself  to  court,   where  he  was  received   with  the 
highest  honours,  the  whole  nobility  advancing  to  meet  and 
congratulate  him.     The  king  too,  highly  praised  his  conduct 
in  the  war,  and  in  an  address  to  him  and  his  brother,  advised 
them,  as  they  had  often  displayed  their  courage  abroad,  and 
defended  the  Scottish  state  in  the  hour  of  danger,  by  their 
bravery  and  exertions,  so  now  at  home  to  exercise  modera- 
tion, abstain  from  injuring  the  weak,  and  likewise  prevent 
their  vassals  from  doing  it ;  and  that  the  power  which  has 
ancestors  had  attained  by  their  many  services  to  their  king 
and  country,  ought  rather  to  be  used  in  repressing  robbers, 
than  in  encouraging  them,  for  this  only  was  wanting  to  6om-» 
plete  their  &me,  which  if  they  would  undertdce,  be  assured 
them  nothing  would  give  him  greatitr  pleasure  than  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  family  of  Douglas.     Having  returned  a 
dutiful  answer,  they  were  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  return-^ 
ed  joyftiily  home.* 

*  The  battle  of  Sark  is  recorded  by  na  eonlsai|loiiify  hiitoriaD^  ekher 
Cnglisb  or  Scottish.  Pinkerlon  remarks,  that  amoqg  the  later  writers, 
*  The  English  pass  it  in  complete  silence,  and  the  Scots  too  much  swell  their 
Tictorjr."  The  French  histnrians»  atcording  to  Abercrombie,  ''  magnify  it 
excessively;  they  tell  us,  that  in  two  different  engngements  with  the  Scots, 
they,  [the  English]  were  not  only  soundly  beaten,  Aien  batttu,  but  left  24,000 
men  upon  the  field  of  battle."  ft  is  evident,  however,  from  all  aecocmts, 
thai  the  battle  had  been  pretty  decisive,  and  there  appears  do  good  reason 
for  preferring  aof  other  statement  to  that  given  by  Buchanan.  Pinkcrton 
adds^  *^  even  the  copknu  Holintked  [Is]  equally  silent"  Now,  Holinshed  is  not 
sileaty  he  has  a  long  account  of  the  battle,  and  Abercrombie  refers  to  him, 
vol.  ii.  p.  540.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  **  the  copious  Holinshed,**  is 
in  the  first  part,  merely  a  translation  of  Bellenden*8  translation  of  Boyce,  nni/ 
in  the  last,  a  mere  compihition. 

VOL.  II.  T  • 
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XXXI.  The  battle  of  Sark  produced  tranquillity  on  the 
Scottish  borders,  but  when  the  intelligence  was  carried  to 
London,  the  English,  irritated  rather  than  humbled,  held  a 
council  respecting  the  Scottish  war,  where  it  was  determined 
to  raise  a  new  army,  to  wipe  away  the  reproach.  But  while 
intent  upon  this  object,  an  insurrection  suddenly  broke  out 
at  home,  and  a  strong  combination  of  the  common  people 
against  the  king,  put  an  end  to  all  designs  of  a  foreign  war. 
Ambassadors  were  therefore  sent  to  Scotland^  to  treat  respect- 
ing peiice,  whose  arrival  was  the  mote  welcome  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  among  the  Scots  themselves. 
A  peace,  however,  could  not  be  concluded,  but  a  truce  was 
entered  into  for  three  years.  These  transactions  took  place, 
A.  D.  1448.  The  public  joy  .at  this  event  was  soon  after 
increased,  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the  chancellor^ 
from  Flanders,  who  had  been  sent  to  Charles  VII.  as  ambas- 
sador, to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance.  By  his  means, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Arnold,  duke  of  Cruelderland-— allied 
to  the  royal  family  of  France,  her  mother  being  sister  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy — ^was  betrothed  to  James.  The  year  after, 
she  came  to  Scotland,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  nobil- 
ity, and  in  the  month  of  July  was  crowned  in  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhouse,  Edinburgh. 

XXXII.  This  universal  joy  for  the  victory,  the  peace,  and 
'  the  royal  nuptials,  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  death  of 

Richard  Colvill,  an  eminent  knight,  not  so  much  because  it 
was  unmerited,  as  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  perpetrated, 
affi>rded  a  most  pernicious  example  to  the  people.  Sir  Richard 
having  complained  of  many  serious  injuries  which  he  had 
received  from  John  Achleck,  [or  Auchinleck,]  an  intimate 
friend  of  Douglas,  when  he  perceived  that  he  could  expect  no 
redress  in  law  or  equity,  attacked  him  in  a  skirmish,  and  slew 
him,  together  with  some  of  his  attendants;.  Douglas  was  so 
highly  incensed  at  this  murder,  that  he  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  expiated  it  in 
the  blood  of  Colvill.  Nor  were  his  threats  vain;  for  he 
stormed  his  castle,  took  and  plundered  it,  and  put  to  death 
all  who  were  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  This  action, 
although  it  <;ould  neither  be  justified  by  law  nor  usage,  was 
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yet  excused,  and  even  praised,  as  proceeding  from  an  indig- 
nation worthy  a  generous  man,  for  thus  usually,  in  degenerate 
times,  flatterers,  who  constantly  fawn  upon  wealth,  clothe 
the  foulest  offences  with  honourable  names.  Dazzled  by  the 
blandishments  of  fortune,  which  were  urging  him  on  to  his 
ruin,  Douglas  now  indulged  the  foolish  ostentation  of  exhibit- 
ing his  power  among  foreigners,  as  if  the  splendour  of  so 
great  a  family  was  too  much  confined  in  the  narrow  theatre  of 
an  island.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  visit  Rome,  vanity 
the  motive,  religion  the  pretext  of  bis  journey.  The  Romish 
church,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Jews,  who  every  fifty  years 
remitted  all  debts  of  whatever  kind  to  their  countrymen,  re- 
stored  all  pledges  which  had  been  placed  in  pawn,  and  gave 
liberty  to  all  the  slaves  of  the  Hebrew  race,  instituted  a  spirit- 
ual jubilee,  and  the  pope,  who,  as  vicar  of  God  upon  earth, 
arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  forgiving  all  sins,  every 
fiftieth  year  opened  the  storehouses  of  his  compassion,  and 
poured  out  pardons  without  measure,  not,  however,  without 
price,  to  the  public,'  while  at  other  times  he  only  retailed 
them  in  small  parcels.  Douglas,  therefore,  with  a  great  train 
of  nobility,  allured  either  by  the  prospect  of  novelty,  or  the 
hopes  of  advantage,  set  sail  for  Flanders,  whence  he  travel- 
led  by  land  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  brother,  appointed 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  afterward,  when  Douglas  had  no 
children,  was  by  the  king^s  permission,  nominated  his  heir. 
He  was  received  in  France  with  such  splendour  and  kindness, 
both  on  account  of  the  public  league  between  the  nations,  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  ancestors'  eminent  services  in  the 
French  wars,  that  his  approach  filled  Rome  with  the  greatest 
expectation.*  • 

XXXIII.  Scarcely  had  two  months  elapsed  aft«r  his  departure, 
when  his  enemies  and  rivals,  who  were  restrained  by  fear 
while  he  was  present,  began  by  degrees  to  gather  courage, 
and  complain  of  the  injuries  they  had  received.  As  soon  as 
it  became  known  that  access  could  be  easily  obtained  to  the 
king,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  complaints,  the  crowd 

*  In  this  jubilee,  innumerable  people  crowded  to  Rome,  ninety-seven  were 
killed  by  the  press,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo. 
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increased  daily,  and  every  avenue  to  the  palace  was  filled  with 
complainaats.     The  kinn;^  who  could  neither  dismiss  the  sa£- 
ferers,  nor  condamn  the  earl  in  his  absence,  appeased  (or  a 
time,  the  clamours  of  the  importunate  applicants  bj  a  mid- 
dle answer.     He  aaid  he  would  summon  the  earl's  procunt- 
toi  to  appear,  that  in  his  presence  he  might  take  cognizance 
of  the  crimes  eharged  against  him*     The  procurator  wa^  in 
consequence  summoned,  but  did  not  appear,  and  king's  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  fetch  him  by  force.     When  brought  to 
court,  some  demanded  that  he  should  be  instantly  punished 
for  despising  the  royal  order,  alleging,  that  too  much  patience 
would  weaken  die  king's  authority,  and  render  it  contempti- 
ble; that  the  appearance  of  lenity  would  increase  the  auda^ 
city  of  the  wicked,  and  the  impunity  of  offenders  woiild  en- 
courage the  perpetration  of  new  crimes.     He  king,  however, 
unmoved  by  these  representations,  adhered  to  his  determine* 
ation,   rather  to  compensate  the  sufferers  for  the  damage 
they  had  sustained^   than  satisfy  the  revenge  of  vindictive 
counsellors.     He,  therefore,  commanded  the  procurator  to  be 
brought  from  prisoD  to  triaU  and  informed  him,  that  if  he 
could  reply  to  any  of  the  crimes  charged  against  the  earl,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  soi  and  at  the  same  time,  exhorted  him  to 
do  it  without  fear.    Many  of  the  causes  having  been  decided 
against  the  ear],  when  Ute  king  ordered  him  immediately  to 
pay  the  sums  awarded,  the  procurator  answered,  that  he  could 
not  interfere  with  the  earl's  property  till  hisarrival,  which  was 
expected  in  a  few  months.     This  reply  he  was  understood  to 
have  made  by  the  advice/^  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl 
of  Moray,  brothers  of  Douglas,  which  being  reported  to  the 
king,  he  sent  William  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney,  chancellor  for 
the  time,  first  to  Galloway,  and  next  to  Douglas,  who  ap- 
pointed collectors  to  receive  the  rents  of  Dougloa'  estates,  and 
pay  the  danmges  adjudged  by  law.     But  as  Sinelatr  did  not 
possess  power  to  enforce  his  orders,   some  eluded  the  de- 
mand, some  treated  him  with  insult,  and  he  returned  home 
Without  effecting  his  mission.     The  king,   irritated   at  this 
contempt  of  his  authority,  summoned  the  whole  adherents 
of  t)i^  Douglas  faction  to  appear,  which  they  refusing,  he 
denounced  them   as   traitors,   and  having  raised   an  army, 
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'  ... 

marched  into  Gtilloway  against  tnem.  Qa  bis  first  arrWal^ 
the  leaders  of  tlie  rebels  were  fo^oed  into  their  casides^  bni  a 
small  party  of  iht  royal  armjr  parsuing  some  of  tbe  others 
who  had  fled  to  the  rugged  hHli,  were  «eiik  back  with  igoo* 
miny.  Enraged  at  the  audacky  of  tb«  ootlaws,  die  king 
determined  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  by  attacking  thsSar 
strong  holds.  Loch'maben  castle  he  tcck  with  little  tronblei 
but  having  experienced  considerable  diftcultgr  in  the  rednctioa 
of  Douglas  castle,  he  levelled  it  with  die  ground.  The  fiami«> 
ers  who  had  thrown  themsdves  and  their  fbrtonca  upon  his 
mercy,  he  ordered  to  pay  their  rents  to  his  coUeetor^  till  the 
damages  decreed  against  Douglas  were  liqnidated.  Having 
accomplished  this,  and  obtained  a  high  character  for  laixitj 
and  moderation,  even  from  his  enemies,  he  dishanded  his 
army. 

xxxTv.  When  intelligence  of  diese  proceedings  reached 
Rome,  the  earl  became  greatly  alarmed.  He  appeared  de* 
graded  loo  among  his  own  attendants,  a  number  of  whom 
deserted  him^  and  set  out  upon  his  journ^  homeward  with  a 
reduced  retinue.*  Passing  through  England,  on  his  arrival  at 
{he  borders  of  Scotland,  he  sent  hift  brother  James  before^ 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  kmg  towards  him,  which  being 
found  placable,  he  returned  home,  and  was  courteously  re* 
ceived,  and  only  advised  to  restrain  the  bands  of  freebooters, 
particularly  those  of  Annandale,  who,  during  his  ;$bsence,  had 
perpetrated  many  acts  of  rapine  and  cnieity.  Douglas  hav- 
ing solemnly  sworn  that  he  would  undertake  this,  was  not- 
only  restored  to  favour,  but  declared  king's  lieutenant  ovtat  aii 
Scotland.    Yet  his  unbounded  ambition,  always  craving  ex^ 

*  Pirikerton  esdmates  the  rjtinue  of  Douglas,  from  the  arnnber  who  re- 
ceived paseportt  OB  bU  return  firom  Heniy  VI.  ootaialy  a  &]laciou8  mode  of 
eonifNMatioa*  It  nqoin»  Utde  knowledgQ  of  the  world  to  perceive*  that 
thsre  BMMtbe  a  wida  difierenoe  between  the  attendants  of  a  favoucite  in  hoo- 
our,  md  a  favourite  in  di^race.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  ever 
fully  obtained  again  the  king'i  confidence  after  the  reconciHatiDn,  which 
probably  never  was  sincere  on  either  part  The  access  which  Crichton  had 
to  the  younig  queen  during  his  embassage^  was  fatal  to  Douglas-  The  old 
and  able  courtier  bad  time  aud  opportunity,  to  insinuate  himself  into  her 
good  grac^,  aad  through  her  influence  directed  the  councils  of  the  king, 
which  ultimately  issued  in  the  ruin  of  a  family,  too  powerful  for  subjects. 
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cessire  and  immoderate  indulgence^  not  content  with  this 
honour,  the  greatest  he  could  enjoy  under  the  king,  rashly 
prompted  him  to  afford  new  grounds  of  distrust     He  soon 
after  proceeded  to  England,  and  had  a  secret  intenriew  with 
the  E2nglish  king,  assigning,  as  the  cause  of  his  journey,  that 
although  he  had  often  demanded  back  the  property  taken 
away  during  his  absence,  he  had  never  obtained  it.     These 
reasons  appearing  trifling  and  unlikely  to  his  sovereign,  fixed 
more  deeply  in  his  mind,   the  suspicions  he  had  already 
b^run  to  entertain,  and  when  he  did  not  conceal  his  resent- 
ment or  his  conviction,  that  something  more  important  lurked 
under  that  conference,   Douglas  again  as  a  suppliant,  had 
recourse  to  the  often  tried  clemency  of  James,  and  the  queen 
and  many  of  the  nobles  interceding,  he  was,  after  a  sol- 
emn oath,  that  for  the  future  he  would  not  do  any  thing  by 
which  the  king  might  be  justly  offended,  once  more  forgiven^ 
only  his  hi^  office  was  taken  away,  and  the  earl  of  Orkney,* 
and  Crichton,  whose  loyalty  had  always  remained  untainted, 
were  intrusted  with  the  government. 

zxxv.  For  this  affiront,  as  he  thought  it,  Douglas  conceived 
the  highest  indignation  against  all  the  courtiers,  but  especial* 
ly  against  Crichton,  by  whose  counsel  he  supposed  all  his  de- 
signs were  impeded;  he  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move him  by  stratagem,  but  if  that  should  not  succeed,  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  any  means.  To  effect  this,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  incur  the  least  opprobrium  he  suborned  some  of  his  friends 
to  assert  that  they  heard  Crichton  affirm: — That  Scotland 
never  would  be  quiet  as  long  as  the  family  of  Douglas  existed; 
that  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  the  concord  <^ 
the  estates,  and  the  public  peace  depended  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earl;  but  if  this  chief,  so  restless  by  nature,  sup- 
ported by  so  many  and  such  powerful  connexions,  whom  no 
favours  could  conciliate,  nor  honours  satisfy,  were  put  to 
death,  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  secured.  When  the 
story  was  circulated,  it  was  generally  believed,  because  it  ap- 

*  William  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Ctathneas,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
waB  a  noUeman  of  princely  munificence,  respectable  for  his  talents,  and  pat- 
ronage of  letters.  In  1 456,  Sir  G9bert  Hay,  translated  Bonet*s  then  popular 
work,  L'Arbre  des  Batailles,  at  his  request.    JKnkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  31 4. 
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peai  ed  so  likely,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  hatred  against 
Crichton.  Douglas  then^  having  learned  by  his  spies  at  what 
time  his  rival  would  leave  Edinburgh,  placed  an  ambush  for 
him  by  the  way,  late  at  night,  and  as  secretly  as  he  could, 
who,  as  soon  as  Crichton  approached,  sprung  up,  and  attack* 
ed  him  with  a  shout.  Those  of  his  attendants  who  were  fore- 
most, surprised  at  so  sudden  an  assault,  were  stupified  and 
unable  to  defend  themselves;  but  William,  who  possessed 
great  intrepidity,  when  \ke  recovered  from  his  surprise,  killed 
the  first  that  attacked  him,  knocked  down  another,  and  cut 
his  way  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  after  receiving  sev- 
eral wounds.  Having  remained  in  Crichton  castle,  whither 
he  fled,  several  days  to  be  cured,  he  collected  his  tenants 
and  friends,  and  marched  to  Edinburgh  with  so  much  celer- 
ity, that  he  arrived  before  any  report  of  his  march  had  reach- 
ed his  enemy,  whom  he  very  nearly  surprised.  Douglas, 
upon  escaping  this  unexpected  danger,  was  distracted  be- 
tween shame  and  vexation ;  and  perceiving  that  the  adverse 
party  increased,  both  in  strength  and  popularity,  he,  in  order 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  his  own,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Ross,  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  families  in  the  kingdom,  next  to  the  Douglases;  the 
whole  binding  themselves  by  oath,  to  aid  and  assist  every 
member  .of  the  confederacy  against  their  enemies,  with  their 
entire  vassals  and  retainers;  and  trusting  to  this  conspiracy, 
the  confederates  bid  defiance  not  only  to  the  power  of  the  op- 
posite party,  but  even  to  that  of  the  king. 

XXXVI.  While  the  king  was  exasperated  at  this  combination, 
fresh  causes  of  offence  were  added,  which  hastened  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  Douglas.  Sir  John  Herres  of  Galloway,  who 
detested  the  crimes  of  the  faction,  had  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  his  own  castle,  but  being  harassed  by  the  robberies 
of  the  Annandale  thieves  sent  against  him,  and  having  often 
complained  to  Douglas  in  vain,  determined  to  be  revenged  by 
force.  For  this  purpose,  he  collected  a  band  of  his  friends, 
and  entered  Annandale,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all 
his  followers,  by  the  banditti,  and  brought  to  Douglas,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  king  sent  many  letters  entreating  his  life, 
hanged  him  as  a  thief.     Tljtis  atrocious  act  gave  rise  to  many 
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surmises — that  Douglas  openijf  and  by  the  most  infamous 
practieesy  aimed  at  the  throne^  for  nothing  else  now  remained 
to  satiate  bis  vast  enpidity;  which  apinioD,  within  a  few  days, 
.  was  strengthened  by  another  action  even  more  atrocious. 
The  family  of  the  Maclellans  was  among  the  first  in  Galloway 
both  for  dieseent  and  power.     The  chief  tutor  of  this  family 
haring  slain  one  of  the  adherepts  of  Douglas,  by  whom  he 
had  been  often  affronted,  was  seized,  along  with  his  brother^ 
and  thrown  by  Douglas  into  prison.     The  king,   on  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  and  strongly  impor- 
tuned by  the  friends  of  the  captive,  to  prevent  a  nobleman, 
and  a  man  of  otherwise  excellent  character,  from  being  drag- 
ged, not  to  a  trial,  but  to  certain  death — his  inveterate  enemy 
dtting  as  judge — whose  present  offence  was  not  so  much  his 
crime,  as  his  having  uniformly  adhered  to  the  loyal  party,  de* 
spatched  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  the  uncle  of  Maclellan,  and  like* 
wise  a  relation  of  Douglas,  to  command  him  to  send  his  pris- 
oner to  court,  there  to  be  tried  according  to  law.     The  earl 
received  Sir  Patrick  with  great  courtesy,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  ordered  MacleUan  to  be  put  to  death,  and  then  requested 
Gray  to  excuse  this  action  to  the  king,  as  if  it  had  been  done 
without  his  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  inclination.     But 
be  perceiving  how  evidently  he  had  been  mocked,  told  Doug- 
las, in  a  rage,  that  he  renounced,  from  that  day,  his  relation* 
ship,  friendship,  and  every  other  tie  by  which  they  were  unit- 
ed, and  for  the  futui'e,  would  be  his  implacable  enemy.     On 
the  return  of  Gray  to  court,  the  action  appeared  detestable^ 
and  the  conduct  of  Douglas  was  severely  censured.     He  bad 
at  length,  it  was  said,  passed  the  bounds  of  a  subject,  which 
he  had  so  often  attempted,  and  exercised  openly  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  king.     Thither  his  confederacy  with  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Ross,  Moray,  and  Ormond,  indisputably  tended. 
The  secret  conference  with  the  king  of  England,  the  murder 
of  the  loyal,  the  encouraged  licentiousness  of  the  base,  all  in- 
dicated the  same.     Already  innocence  was  despised  as  eow^ 
ardice,  and  loyalty  punished  as  perjury.     The  insolence  cf 
these  traitors  had  increased,  it  was  added,  through  the  lenity 
of  the  prince,  and  it  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  assnm« 
l!ie  reins  himself,  and  let  it  appear  who  were  his  enemies, 
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nnd  who  were  his  friends.     If  he  did  hot  dare  to  do  so  openly, 
because  of  the  power  of  some  persons,  he  ought  to  punish 
their  perfidy  by  art ;  biit  if  he  could  do  neither,  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  loyal,  except  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
XXXVI  r.  Although  these  representations  accorded  both  with 
the  conduct  Of  the  Douglas  party,  and  the  king's  previous 
suspicions,   yet   James,   either  from  an  innate  principle  of 
mercy,  or  a  preconcerted  design,  invited  the  earl  to  court. 
The  earl,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  to  himself  of  so  many 
misdeeds,  recollecting,  too,  how  often  he  had  been  pardoned, 
and,  besides,  not  ignorant  of  the  aversion  the  king  bore  to  the 
new  league  with  Crawford,  although  he  had  considerable  con- 
fidence in  his  majesty's  clemency,  yet  being  more  inclined  to 
fear,  refused  to  come,  where  he  had  so  many  powerful  enemies, 
some  of  whom  had  lately  lain  in  wait  for  his  life.^    To  dissi- 
pate his  apprehensions,  a  nuiQber  of  noblemen,  along  with  the 
king,  sent  him  an  obligation,  signed  and  sealed,  promising, 
upon  oath,  that  although  the  king  himself  should  meditate 
any  design  against  his  life,  they  would  dismiss  him  in  safety. 
Douglas,  having  experienced  the  king's  mercy  so  oflen,  and 
having,  besides,  the  public  faith  of  so  many  noblemen  pledged 
for  his  security,  came  to  Stirling,  attended  by  a  great  train. 
At  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  king,  he  entered  the  castle. 
After  supper,  which  passed  with  great  mirth,  James  took  him 
aside  to  a  bedchamber,  with  a  few  attendants,  not  even  ad- 
mitting those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  advise,  and 
there  gravely  addressed  him,  reminding  him  of  the  bravery 
and  fidelity  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  kindness  of  his  own  to- 
wards all  the  family,  and  particularly  his  individual  indulgence 
to  himself;  adding,  that  he  had  easily  pardoned  the  crimes 
committed  by  him,  either  on  account  of  his  inexperienced  age, 
or  the  evil  counsels  of  others,  always  hoping  that  his  kindness 
and  clemency,  or  his  own  more  mature  age,  would  produce  a 
reformation;  neither  did  he  yet  despair,  nor  would  he  ever 
refuse  to  pardon,  when  he  perceived  regret  for  misconduct^ 
but  this  last  league  with  Crawford  and  Ross,  continued  he, 
as  it  is  not  honourable  to  you,  and  is  ignominious  to  me,  al- 
though I  am  seriously  displeased  at  it,  yet  I  put  in  your  power 
to  break  it,  and  although  I  could  demand  of  rights  I  ratlict 
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wish  to  persuade  you,  when  aU  eyes  are  upon  yoU)  to  remove 
thus  every  suspicion  of  treason.  Doi^las  repUed  to  every 
thing  else  with  sufficieot  subimssio^,  bat  when  the  king  came 
to  mention  the  league  with  Crawford. uid  Ro9S»  he  appeared 
riather  perplexed,  and  would  not  explicitly  answer  as  to  what 
he  would  do,  but  said  he  would  consult  with  his  allies,  as  he 
could  perceive  no  reason  why  ^  king  sho^ld  be  so  urgent, 
for  the  league  contained  nothing  which  ought  to  offend  him. 
The  king,  whether  he  had  determined  on  the  action,  or 
whether,  as  the  eourtiers  wished  it  to  appear,  offended  at  the 
contumacy  of  the  answer,  replied-^Jf  thou  wilt  not  break  it, 
I  will,  and  instantly  struck  his  dagger  into  the  earl's  breast. 
At  the  noise,  those  who  stood  witliout  rushed  in,  and  finished 
the  murder.  Some  writers  mention^  that  Sir  Patrick  Gray— « 
mentioned  before— struck  him  the  mortal  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  battle-axe,  after  the  king,  and  that  then  the  rest  of  bis 
courtiers,  to  shew  their  loyalty,  each  inflicted  a  wound  on  the 
body.  He  was  killed  in  the  month  of  February,  1452,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  computation, 

XXXVIII.  There  were,  at  that  time,  in  Stirling,  the  earlV 
four  brothers,  who  had  accompanied  him  with  a  great  num-^ 
ber  of  the  nobility;  who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  catas- 
trophe, ran  in  trepidation,  as  nsu^ly  happiens  in  cases  of  sud- 
den alarm,  to  their  arms,  with  much  confusion  and  great 
noise;  but  the  tumult  being  in  some  n^easure  appeased  by  the 
chiefs,  each  was  desired  to  rep«r  to  his  own  lodging.  Next 
day,  a  meeting  of  that  party  being  called,  James  was  sa)ute4 
CAtl  in  room  of  his  deceased  brother,  and  be,  afler  inveighing 
against  the  perfidy  of  the  king  and  coiirtiers,  advised  that  they 
should  besiege  the  castle  with  what  troops  they  had,  and  col- 
lect re-enforcements  from  every  quarter,  to  drag  from  their 
lurking  places,  men  brave  only  for  perfidy,  while  they  still 
trembled  with  a  consciousness  of  their  crimes.  All  present 
applauded  the  piety  and  courage  of  James,  but  opposed  the 
idea  of  a  siege,  as  they  .were  wholly  unprovided  for  such  an 
undertaking.  They,  therefore,  returned-  home,  and  having 
consulted  with  their  particiilar  friends,  returned  on  the  87th 
March ;  and  having  pasted  on  a  board,  the  promise  of  public 
faith  given  by  the  king  and  his  nobles  to  Douglas,  they  tied  it 
2:i 
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to  a  horse  tail,  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets^  ventiDg 
the  most  <2cmtuikieIiott8  expressions  against  the  king  and  his 
council.  Wheii  they  arrived  at  the  market-plaoe^  five  hmir- 
dred  horns  sounding  at  once^  they  pcoclaimM^  by  the  com- 
mon crier,  the  king  and  those  who  were  with  him-^Truce 
breakers,  peijured^  and  enemies  to  all  good  men!  They 
spoiled,  also,  the  unoffending  town,  and  after  they  departed, 
sent  baok  James  Hamilton  and  bunidd  it,  and,  for  some  days, 
continued  to  gratify  their  anger,  by  destroying  the  estates  of 
all  in  that  neighbourhood  who  remained  loyal  to  the  king. 
They  then  besieged  Dalkeith  castl<^  binding  themselves  by  an 
oath,  that  ihfj  would  not  depart  from  it  until  they  took  it ; 
for  they  were  highly  incensed  against  John,  lord  of  the  place, 
because  he  and  the  earl  of  Angus  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  enterprises  of  the  rest  of  the  Douglases.  The  siege, 
howevet,  lasted  longer  than  was  expected,  for  Patrick  Cock- 
bum  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  made  a  most  vigorous 
resistance  to  all  flieir  attacks;  and  after  much  fatigue  and  ex- 
ertion, a  great  number  being  wounded,  they  were  forced  to 
raiiie  it. 

xxKix.  The  king,  having  in  the  mean  time  collected  an 
army  to  aid  his  distressed  friends,  finding  himself  unequal  to 
cepe  with  the  forces  of  the  Douglases,  determined  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  said  to  be  advancing 
with  powerfiil  assistance,  raised  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
north  t  but  in  marching  through  Angus,  the  earl  of  Crawford 
met  him  with  a  strong  body  of  men  at  Brechin.  An  engage- 
ment having  commenced  fiercely,  the  centre  of  the  royal  army 
began  to  give  way,  and  could  scarcely  withstand  the  shock  of 
the  men  of  Angus^  when  John  Coless,  who  hated  the  earl  oi 
Crawford,  deserted  with  the  left  wing,  which  he  commandeo, 
and  thus  exposed  the  middle  of  their  line;  on  which,  those 
who  were  almost  conquerors  fled,  panic  struck,  aind  Gordon, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  obtained  a  sanguinary  victory, 
his  two  brothers,  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and 
many  of  his  vassals  being  slain.  Of  the  Angusians,  there  fell 
several  distinguished  nien,  and  among  them  John  Lindsay, 
brother  of  the  earl.  The  earl  himself,  on  his  defeat,  turned 
his  vengeance  from  his  enemies,  towards  those  who  had  de- 
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sertad*  him,  whose  castles  he  destroyed,  and  wasted  thek* 
estates  with  fire  aiid  sword ;  which  he  was  able  fo  do  with  the 
-greater  facility,  Gordon  beiag  obliged  suddenly  to  return 
•north  to  defend  his  own  estates,  on  learning  "that  the  earl  of 
Moray  was  ravaging  and  esiercising  every  species  of  crueky 
in  Strathbogie;  where,  with  bis  victorious  arniy,  he  not  only 
.revenged  his  loss  upon  tiie  enemy,  but  drove  him  also  from 
the  county  of  Moray*  These  actions  took  place  in  the  spring. 
.  '  XL.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  James 
Kennedy,'  called  an  assembly-  of  the  estates  at  Edinburgh,  to 
v/hich  he  summoned^  by  herald,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  all 
who  followed  him.  ^  Instead  of  attending,  the  earl,  next  night, 
affixed  a  label  to  the  church  doors,  declaring— That  he  would 
neither  trust  his  safety  to  the  king  in  future,  nor 'obey  him, 
who,  having  enticed  his .  relations  to  Edinburgh,  and  his 
brother  to  Stirling,  by  the  pledge  of  public  faidii  had  so  per-' 
•fidiously  murdered  them  without  a  trial.  In  this  assembly, 
the  four  brothers  of  the  earl  who  was  slain,  James,  Archibald, 
Geoi^e,  and  John,  and  Beatrix,  the  late  earl's  wife,  were  de- 
clared public  enemies.  Many  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
noblemen,  and  several  had  rewards  asisigned  them  out  of  the 
estates  of  the  rebels.  An  army  also  was  levied  for  pursuing 
the  enemy,  who,  after  having  spoiled  their  estates,  driven 
away  their  cattle,  iand  burned  their  corn  in  their  granaries,. was 
then  dismissed,  because  the  soldiers  could  not  keep  the  field 
during  the  winter,  and  a  new  expedition  ordered  for  the 
spring.  About  the  same  time,  James  Douglas,  to  prevent  the 
large  possessions,  which  the  family  had  acquired  by  their 
wealthy  matrimonial  alliances,  being  alienated,  married  Bea- 
trix, his  brother's  widow,  and  negotiated  with  the  pope,  to 
confirm  the  marriage;  but  the  king  interposing  by  letters, 
rendered  the  application  abortive.* 

*    «  . 

-  .  *  There  is  here  a  gap  in  the  history,  filled  up  with  a  vague  account  of  the 
.struggle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  continued  from  the  death  of  earl  Willian, 
at  Stirling,  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  house  of  Douglas ;  but  documents,  with 
which  Buchanan  was  unacquainted,  prove  that  James,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title,  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  was  afterward  sent  by  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  England,  to  prolong  the  truce,  which  he  accomplished.  While  nt 
London,  he  procured  passporu  for  Rome,  with  the  intention,  as  is  bclic^'ed, 
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xti.  During  thi9  year  and  the  two  foUowiog,  the  content 
between  the  two  factions  was  prosecuted  with  the  keenest  acri- 
mony, destrojring  the  estates,  and  demolishing  the  castles  of 
each  other,  yet  never  coming  to  any  decisive  battle.     The 
greatest  part  of  the  mischief  fell. on  Annandale,  the  Forest,  * 
and  the  neighbouring  possessions  of  the  Douglases.     In  con- 
s^uence  of  the  devastation,  a  famine,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  famine,  a  contagious  distemper  ensuing,  the  wisest  of 
Douglas'  friends  often  entreated  him,  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  which  his  predecessors  had  so  fre- 
quently experienced,  especially  as  the  king  was  of  a  placable 
disposition  by  nature,  and  easily  entreated  by  his  friends,  and 
not  ruin,  by  his  pertinacity,    a  noble  famUy,  neither  betray 
the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  who  followed  his  fortune,  nor 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity — after  being  broken  by  misfor- 
tune's—of procuring  for  themselves  what  terms  they  could. 
Whilst  his  situation  was  prosperous,  a  pacification  would  be 
easy,  but  if  he  were  once  deserted  by  his  friends,  there  would 
remain  no  hope  of  pardon.    But  that  young  nobleman  haugh- 
tily replied— That  be  would  never  place  himself  in  their 
power,  who  were  neither  restrained  by  shame,  nor  by  any  law 
human  or  divine,  who^  having  by  flattering  promises  entrapped 
bis  •cousins  and  his  brother,  perfidiously  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered them;  and  he  would  rather  suffer  every  extremity,  than 
tvust  their  faith.    This  reply  was  variously  relished;  the  more 
daring,   and  those  who  were  enriched  by  public  calamity, 
•  ■     •  ■  .      ■ 

of  obtainii^  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  his  marriage  with  Maiigaret,  the 
fair  maid  of  Galloway,  his  brother's  widow.  He  did  not,  however  proceed 
to  Rome,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  records,  that  he  ever  married  the  lady, 
or  that  she  returned  to  Scotland  till  after  his  final  overthrow.  King  James' 
opposition  to  this  marriage,  and  the  connexions  which  the  earl  formed  with 
the  York  faction  during  his  residence  in  England,  are  the  supposed  causes 
which  induced  Douglas  again  to  rebel ;  and  the  parliament  which  is  here 
mentioned,  as  if  called  shortly  after  the  murder  of  earl  William,  is  a  parliar 
ment  which  was  summoned  afler  the  new  rebellion,  two  years  afler  the  first. 
The  submission  of  Crawford,  should  in  proper  chronological  order,  have 
preceded  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  suppression  of  Ormond  in 
the  north,  have  followed 

*  The  country  lying  between  Lothiwi  and  Teviotdale,  formerly  a  royal 
forest. 
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praised  the  greatness  of  soul  which  it  displayed ;  the  more 
prudent,  recommended  tx)  the  earl  not  to  push  things  to  an 
extremity)  lest,  deserted  by  his  friends,  he  might  experience, 
when  too  lute,  the  ttsuftl  oonseqnenoe  of  foolish  condact-^that 
he  had  lost  an  opportunity  for  making  peace  with  adrantage, 
which  would  never  fetnfn. 

xLii.  The  earl  of  Crawford,  now  become  weAry  of  the  war, 
reflecting  on  the  unjust  cause  which  he  supported,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  awaf  e  that  be  would  easily  procure 
pardon  from  his  prince,  if  he  made  a  speedy  submission, 
which  it  Would  be  difficult  to  obtain  if  he  remained  in  arms ; 
being  deserted  too  by  a  part  of  his  firiends,  and  suspicious  of 
the  rest,  he  w^nt^  clothed  in  a  habit  calcidated  to  excite  com* 
passion  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  and  threw  himself  as  a  snp^ 
pliant,  in  the  way  of  the  king,  who  was  passing  through  Angus, 
Having  ingenuously  confessed  the  offences  of  his  former  life, 
he  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his  majesty,  confessing  that 
he  merited  the  severest  punishment,  and  whatever  he  might 
enjoy  hereafter,  he  would  owe  entirely  to  the  clemency  of  the 
king.  By  such  speeches,  accompanied  by  many  tears,  he 
greatly  affected  all  who  were  present,  in  particular,  the  nobil- 
ity  of  Angus,  who^  though  they  were  attached  to  the  royal 
party,  yet  were  unwilling  that  so  andeot  and  illustrious  a 
family  should  be  extindt  On  this  occasion,  James  Kennedy 
performed  the  part  both  of  a  good  bishop,  and  a  patriotic 
subject.  He  not  only  forgave  the  earl  the  many  and  severe 
injuries  he  had  suffered,  but  likewise  strongly  recommended 
his  plea  to  the  king,  because  he  foresaw,  what  afterward  came 
to  pass,  that  by  such  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  royal 
party,  that  of  their  enemies  would  be  daily  weakened,  and 
many  would  follow  the  example  of  this  nobleman.  The  king 
himself  also,  thinking  that  his  haughty  spirit  was  humbled, 
and  that  he  sincerely  regretted  bis  past  conduct,  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  reconciled,  and  having  restored  him  to  his  ancient 
estate  and  honours,  advised  him  in  future  to  adhere  to  his 
duty.  Crawford,  affected  by  the  kindness  and  humanity  of 
the  king,  endeavoured  ever  after,  by  every  service  in  his 
power,  to  evince  that  he  deserved  it.  He  attended  him 
with  all  his  forces,   to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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and  when  affairs  were  there  settled  for  the  time,  entertained 
him  magnificently  at  his  castle  upon  their  return.  He  en- 
gaged to  attend  hira  with  as  many  forces  as  he  could  rabe,  on 
his  marching  to  suppress  the  remaining  ciyil  war,  and  so 
altered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  that  lajring  aside  his  pris- 
tine ferocity,  he  lived  ^th  the  neighbouring  nobility  on  teorms 
of  kindness  and  courtesy;  and  on  his  death,  which  happened 
soon  after,  he  was  greatly  lamented,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
people. 

XLiii.  The  king  thus  gradually  weakening  the  strength  of 
the  Douglases,  by  dividing  them,  their  only  remaining  hope 
rested  upon  obtaining  assistance  from  England.  Hamilton 
was  therefore  sent  to  London,  whence  he  returned  with  an 
answer  from  the  king :— That  he  would  .  undertake  a  war 
against  the  king  of  Scotland,  upon  no  other  condition  than  that 
Douglas  and  all  his  followers  should  submit  to  him,  and  own 
themselves  subjects  of  England.  Hope  being  cut  off  on  this 
side,  and  on  the  other,  his  own  sovereign  pressing  him  by  edicts, 
proscriptions,  and  arms,  and  all  the  other  miseries  which  accom- 
pany rebellious  insurrections,  Hamilton  advised  the  earl,  not 
to  suffer  the  king  by  detaching  indi^duals,  to  weaken,  and  at 
last  to  overturn  the  whole,  but  rather  try  tha  &te  of  a  battl^ 
and  either  conquer  nobly,  or  die  bpavely-*-a  resolution  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Douglas,  and  the  only  way  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  their  troubles.  Roused  by  this  speech,  the  earl  hav- 
ing collected  as  great  an  army  of  his  vassals  and  friends  as  he 
could,  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Abercorn  castle,  for  the 
king,  after  having  thrown  down  many  of  the  castles  of 
Douglas,  had  laid  siege  to  Abercorn,  by  far  the  most  strongly 
fortified  of  the  whole,  situate  about  midway  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling.  When  Douglas  had  come  within  sight 
of  the  enemy,  his  friends  advised  him  either  to  procure  per- 
petual renown  by  a  splendid  victory,  or  free  himself  from 
wretchedness  and  contempt  by  an  honourable  death.  But, 
when  all  was  prepared  for  the  decisive  alternative,  he  damped 
the  spirits  of  his  followers  by  his  irresolution,  for  he  led  back 
his  army  to  the  camp,  and  determined  to  protract  the  war. 
By  this  action  he  disgusted  his  officers,  and  Hamilton,  asham- 
ed of  his  cowardice,  and  despairing  of  success,  revolted  that 
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very  night  to  the  king.     The  king  in  consequence,  pardoned 
him,  but  not  reposing  unbounded  confidence  in  so  intriguing 
a  character,  sent  him  prisoner  to  Roslia  castle,  which  belong- 
ed to  the  earl  of  Orkney;  afterward,  however,  upon  the  interces- 
sion of  his  friends,  he  relieved  him  from  custody,  and  received 
nim  into  favour,  the  chief  merit  of  tha' unbloody  victory,  which 
followed,  being  imputed  to  him.     Almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
Douglas  party  followed  the  example  of  Hamilton,  and  seized 
each  any  favourable  opportunity  that  occurred  for  leaving  him. 
At  last,  after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  the  castle  was 
stormed,  and  the  garrison  being  put  to  the  sword,  it  was  left 
half  demolished,  as  a  monument  of  the  victory.     Douglas, 
almost  totally  deserted,  fled  to  England  with  a  very  few  of  his 
relations,  thence,  not  long  after,  he  made  an  inroad  into  Ann* 
andale,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops,  but  being 
defeated,  he  escaped,  with  his  brother  John,  by  flight.    Archi- 
bald, earl  of  Moray,  was  killed,  and  George,  earl  of  Ormond, 
severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     After 
he  was  cured,  he  was  sent  to  the  king  and  suflered  death. 

xLiv.  An  assembly  of  the  estates  was  held  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  9th  June,  A.  D.  1455,  in  which  John,  James,  and 
Beatrix  Douglas,  were  again  proscribed.  In  this  act,  Beatrix 
is  styled  their  mother,*,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  very 
probable,  unless  they  were  made  her  sons  by  adoption.  Earl 
James  having  lost  his  brothers,  and  being  deserted  by  his 
friends,  and  distrusting  the  English,  that  he  might  leave 
nothing  untried,  went  to  Donald,  lord  of  the  ^budae  and 
earl  of  Ross,  at  Dunstafihage,  and  easily  excited  to  war,  a 
man  naturally  inclined  to  mischief.  He  first  burst  forth  bar- 
barously upon  the  adjoining  districts  belonging  to  the  king, 

*  There  were  two  countesses  of  Douglas,  sometimes  confused  under  the 
name  Beatrix.  Beatrix  Sinclair,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Orkney,  who  married 
earl  James,  the  Gross,  and  was  the  mother  of  William,  assassinated  at  Stir- 
ling, James,  who  succeeded  him,  Archibald,  earl  of  Moray,  Hugh,  earl  of 
Ormond,  &c, ;  and  the  fair  maiden  of  Galloway,  only  dster  of  earl  William 
and  his  brother,  who  were  murdered  in  Edinburgh  castle,  who  was  married  to 
her  cousin  William,  and  afterward  to  the  king's  uterine  brother,  the  earl  of 
Athol.  It  was  the  first  who  was  forfeited,  'and  correctly  designated  in  the 
act,  the  mother.  The  other,  who  is  here  supposed  to  be  also  a  Beatrix,  was 
named  Margaret. 
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respediDg  neither  age  nor  sex^  and  s{>aring  nothing  which  fire 
or  sword  could  destroy*  With  equiU  cruelty  he,  Qext  visited 
Argyle  and  Arrant  whence  he  returned  laden  with  powder. 
Then,  after  wtsting  Lochaber  and  Moray,  he  crossed  to 
Inverness,  and  having  taken  the  castle,  pillaged  and  burn- 
ed the  town.  The  English  in  the  meantime  were  npt  quiet, 
but  made  occasional  incursions  into  March,  as  opportunity  for 
a  surprise  occurred,  and  killing  such  noblemen  as  attempt- 
ed to  oppose  t^eir  devastation,  they  carried  off  conpi^^rable. 
plunder  from  that  opulent  distri^  without  loss. 

%%.v»  Next  year,  Beatrix,  wife  of  the  former  earl  pf  Douglas, 
who  had  lived  for  spin^me  as  wif^  with  his  brother  Jaineii| 
fled  to  court,  and,  lajring  the  blan^e  of  aU  her  former  conduct 
upon  her  husbund,  who  ^rced  h^r,  a  friendless  woman,  to  his 
9Ccursed  nuptials,  a  slavery  fron^  which  she  had  sei^^d  the 
first  opportunity  of  his  ^bsen^  to  escape,  she  committed  her- 
self, and  all  that  belong^  to  her,  entirely  to  her  sovereigii, 
to  whpae  decision  she  would  williugly  submit  The  king  on 
this,  received  her  under  his  protection,  bestowed  upon  her  the 
Imds  of  ISalv^ny*  and  mariried  her  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  h\$ 
uterine  broth^er.  The  wife  of  Donald  of  the  Ides  followed 
her  ^uimple.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Livingston, 
and  had  been  married  to  Donald,  by  her  grandfod^er,  the 
reg^it^  through  the  persuasion  of  the  king,  that  she  might 
si^RfiB  the  s^ag^  disposition  of  the  barbarian,  and  retain  him 
in  his  interest ;  but  sinoe  then,  her  relations  being  restored  to 
the  royal  favour,  ^d  her  hu^fMid  joining  the  Douglas  fac- 
tiont  her  situstion  bep^poe  wretched  from  his  hatred,  and 
she  now  implored  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  against  his 
harshjoiess  apd  cruelty.  She  was  upder  no  necessity  of  excul- 
pating herself  to  the  kjng,  who  had  been  the  author  himself 
of  her  marriage.  Hci  therefore,  received  her  kindly  and 
courteously,  ond  bestowed  upon  her  extensive  estatesi  and  an 
ample  revenue,  to  support  her  honourably  for  life.  About 
the  sftfne  tincie,  Patrick  Thornton  a  secret  partisan  of  the 
Douglases,  but  who  had  long  followed  the  court,  finding 
a  convenient  opportunity  at  Dunbarton,  killed  John  Sande- 
lands,  of  Calder,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
Allan  Stuart,   both  noblemen  remarkable  for  their  loyalty; 
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but  being  soon  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  opposite  party,  he 
was  put  to  death.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  decease 
of  many  illustrious  men,  chiefly  of  William  Crichton.  This 
statesman,  although  only  descended  from  a  knight,  yet,  on 
account  of  his  wisdom  and  fortitude,  and  his  singularly  con- 
stant and  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  king  during  his  whole  life, 
was  much  and  universally  lamented. 

xLVi.  Next  year,  the  English,  encouraged  by  the  impunity 
of  former  inroads,  under  the  command  of  Henry  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland,   and  James  Douglas,  the  exile,  wasted 
March.      On  purpose  to  prevent  this  devastation,    George 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  having  collected  a  band  of  country- 
men, made  an  attack  upon  the  plunderers,  and  drove  back 
in  disorder  upon  their  own  frontiers,  the  party  he  accident- 
ally encountered.     Enraged  at  this  indignity,  the  English, 
without  recalling  the  rest  of  their  scattered  troops,  marched 
forward  with  their  whole  army  to  battle.    Nor  were  the  Scots 
tardy  in  meeting  them.    While  the  conflict  hung  in  suspense, 
and  was  contested  on  both  sides  with  greater  spirit  than  num- 
bers, the  parties  of  the  English  who  were  scattered  over  the 
country,   learning  from  the  sound  and  confusion,   that  the 
enemy  was  near,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  the  immense 
booty  they  had  collected,   marched   straight  home.     Their 
departure  afibrded  an  easier,  but  not  a  bloodless  victory  to 
the  Scots,   the  numbers  slain  on  both   sides  being  nearly 
equal,  but  many  of  the  English  were  taken  prisoners  in  the 
fight.     The  intelligence  of  this  victory  somewhat  cheered  the 
spirit  of  the  king,   depressed  by  civil  and  foreign  warfare, 
and  disposed  Donald  the  Islander,  when  he  saw  the  adverse 
fortune  of  his  allies,  to  send  messengers  to  beg  for  peace.     In 
a  submissive  speech,  they  dwelt  upon  the  royal  clemency  to 
Crawford,  and  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause; 
attributed  their  own  treason  to  the  fatal  madness  of  the  times» 
and  promised  on  the  part  of  Donald  the  greatest  loyalty  and 
obedience  for  the  future.     The  king,  who  appeared  affected 
by  their  entreaties,  returned  a  doubtiul  answer,  neither  wliolly 
forgiving  Donald,  nor  yet  excluding  all  hope  of  pardon: — His 
many  crimes,  he  said,  were  evident,  but  he  had  as  yet,  given 
no  proof  of  any  alteration  in  his  disposition.    If  he,  therefore, 
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wished  his  professions  of  penitence  to  be  believed,  he  must 
evince  his  ^  sincerity,  by  repairing  the  loss  he  had  formerl}' 
occasioned,  by  making  restitution  to  those  whose  estates  he 
had  seized,  and  by  his  upright  conduct  wipe  away  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  atrocities.     He  himself  knew  that 
no  virtue  more  became  a  king  than  mercy,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  bonds  of  government  from  being  loosened 
by  too  great  indulgence,  lest  lenity  should  rather  encourage 
the  audacity  of  the  wicked,  than  excite  the  virtuous  endeav- 
ours of  the  good.     He  would,  however,  give  time  to  Donald 
and  his  associates,   to  display  by  their  actions  the  truth  of 
their  professions,  and  he  would  always  behave  toward  them 
as  their  deeds,  and  not  their  words  demanded.     In  the  mean- 
time, he  assured  them  of  their  safety,  and  that  their  happi- 
ness or  misery  depended  entirely  upon  themselves. 
:    xLViT.  The  intestine  commotions  being  thus  either  healed 
or  hushed,  the  king  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  Eng- 
land.    While  he  was  deliberating  about  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  avenging  the  truces  so  often  violated,  ambassadors  arriv- 
ed from  the  English  nobles,   begging  his  assistance  against 
Henry,  their  king;  for,  despising  his  natural  advisers,  Henry 
had  promoted  upstarts  to  the  helm,  by  whose  advice  his  wife, 
a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  administered  the  whole  gov- 
ernment    The  misfortunes  too,  in  Aquitaine  and  Normandy, 
increased  the  general  contempt  for  himself,  and  the  hatred 
to  his  favourites;  for  on  the  loss  of  so  many  provinces,  and 
on  being  confined  within   the  ancient  limits   of  the  island, 
his  chieftains  openly  rebelled,  complaining,  that  neither  the 
indolence  of  the  king,  nor  the  queen's  insolence  could  longer 
be  endured.     At  the  head  of  the  rebels,  were  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.     When 
the  English  ambassadors  had  enlarged  upon  the  grievances, 
the  strength  of  the  confederates,  and  the  inactive  cowardice 
of  the  king,  they  asked  •  assistance  against  him  as  a  common 
enemy,  timid  in  war,  and  base  in  peace,  who  had  fomented 
the  domestic  discords  of  the  Scots,  and  assisted  their  exiles; 
and  they  promised,  upon  a  victory  being  achieved,  to  restore 
all  the  castles  and  countries  taken  in  former  contests  from  the 
Scots.    The  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  replied,  that  he 
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had  heard  of  the  situation  of  England,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of 
xhe  claims  of  the  two  parties,  but  he  would  not  without  the 
consent  of  both,  interpose  as  arbiter  in  the  affiurs  of  a  for- 
eign kingdom.  Respecting  the  war,  he  had  long  ago  decided 
to  reT^enge  the  injuries  he  had  formerly  received,  and  as  he 
could  not  obtain  by  negotiation,  the  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  Scotland  during  their  internal  discords,  he  was 
determined  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  if  the  duke 
of  York  and  his  party,  would  promise  to  restore  them,  he 
would  give  him  assistance  against  Henry*  * 

XLViii.  An  agreement  being  made  upon  these  terms,  the 
ambassadors  returned  home.  The  king,  in  consequence^  lev* 
led  an  army,  and  was  about  to  enter  England,  whim  an  Eng«> 
lish  cheat,  sent  by  Henry,  met  him.  This  fellow  had  been 
long  at  Rome,  and  had  learned  the  Italian  manners  and  Ian** 
guage.  His  dress  and  attendants  were  foreign,  and  having 
fictitious  letters,  as  irom  the  pope,  he  easily  personated  the 
character  of  a  Roman  legate ;  besides,  to  prevent  suspicion^ 
he  had  a  monk  as  his  coadjutor,  whose  hypocritical  sanctity 
might  easily  procure  credit  to  his  assumptions.  On  being 
brought  to  the  king,  the  impostors  forbade  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  pope,  to  proceed,  threatening  him  with  eaccommuni* 
cation  in  case  of  disobedience;  because  his  holiness,  in  order 
to  carry  on,  with  greater,  advantage^  war  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy  of  Christians,  had  bent  his  whole  soul  to  com- 
pose the  dijQPerences  of  all  Europe,  and  they  had  been  sent 
before  to  announce  this;  but  a  more  solemn  ^otibassy  would 
shortly  arrive,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  and  procure  satisfaction  to  the  Scots  for  the  injuries 
they  had  received,  and  they  believed  the  legation  was  already 
in  France.     The  king,  who  did  not  suspect  any  fraud  in  this 

*  James,  is,  by  Buchanan,  said  to  have  promised  assistance  to  the  boose  of 
York.  This  is  inaccnratdy  stated,  e»,  fixmt  the  EngUsh  historiaaa,  it  appears, 
that  both  James  and  France  were  in  the  interest  of  Iiancafter.  Draounood» 
with  greater  pi>obabiUty,  asserts^  that  both  parties  solicited  the  assistance  of 
James,  who  temporized  with  botli,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  commo- 
tions lii  England,  to-  attempt  recovering  the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Her- 
wick,  which  had  been  ungenerously  torn  from  Scotland  daring  a  state  of  sim- 
ilar distraction. 
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speech,  and  his  situation  at  home  not  being  altogether  tran-» 
quil,  desirous  also  of  an  honourable  peace,  obeyed  the  nian<» 
date,  and  dismissed  his  army.  Scarcely,  however,  was  his 
army  dismissed,  than  be  wa$  informed  of  the  imposition,  and 
again  re^assembled  them;  and  as  be  conkl  not  join  the  party 
of  the  bouse  of  York,  in  order  to  diatract  the  royal  causey 
and  avenge  his  own  injuries,  he  marched  direct  to  Roxburgh. 
He  took  the  town  on  his  fir»t  approach,  and  destroyed  it;  but 
while  he  besieged  the  castle^  which  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
ambassadors  came  from  the  duke  of  York  and  his  associates, 
who  informed  him  that  their  king  wfts  defeated,  and  the  war 
at  an  e$iA  in  England.  They  thanked  James  for  his  kindness 
and  efforts  to  protect  their  honour  and  safety,  and  promised 
that  they  would  ever  remember  his  favours,  but,  for  the  pre- 
sent, requested  that  he  would  raise  the  siege  of  the  casde,  and 
abstain  from  all  acts  of  hostility  towards  the  English,  lest  he 
shotild  excite  hatred  in  the  people  to  their  party,  which  it 
was  even  now  difficult  to  allay  without  marching  an  army 
against  the  Scots.  James,  after  congratnlating  them  upon 
their  victory,  asked  the  ambassadors,  whether  the  duke  of 
York  and  his  associates  had  given  any  instructions  about  fiil* 
filling  their  promises?  When  they  replied,  they  had  received 
no  orders,  I,  said  he^  before  your  embassy  came  to  me,  had 
determined  to  demofish  that  castle,  b«iilt  upon  my  territories; 
nor  since  thei^,  have  I  received  any  favour  from  that  faction, 
which  should  induce  me  to  desist  from  the  enterprise  I  have 
begun,  and  neatiy  finished;  and  as  to  the  threats,  either  of 
themselves  or  the  people,  that  is  their  business.  Do  yon  tell 
tbem-*--Not  words  but  arms  shall  remove  me  hence ! 

XLix.  The  ambassadors  being  thus  dismissed  without  ac- 
complishing their  object,  while  the  king  closely  urged  the 
siege,  Donald,  the  Islander,  came  to  the  camp  with  a  great 
body  of  his  pec^le;  f<Hr,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain 
complete  pardon  of  his  former  life,  and  ingratiate  himself  into 
the  king's  favour,  he  bad  promised,  whenever  he  wished  to 
march  against  an  enemy,  hcT  would  advance  a  mile  before  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  wherever  there  was  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, there  would  he  be  first.  '  He  was,  however,  ordered  to 
remain  near  the  king,  and  some  of  his  troops  were  sent  out  to 
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scour  the  country.  It  happened,  ahnost  at  the  same  time, 
that  Alexander,  earl  of  Huntly,  brought  another  re-enforce- 
ment. This  accession  of  strength,  enabled  the  king  more  vig- 
orously to  attack  the  castle,  which  was  strenuously  defended, 
but  which  hitherto  had  been  rather  blockaded  than  besieged, 
and  by  numbers,  to  renew  his  assaults  constantly  with  fresh 
men.  In  consequence,  the  garrison-^who .  had  many  killed, 
numbers  disabled,  and  the  rest  worn  out  by  toil  and  fatigue 
— began  to  expose  themselves  less  freely  to  danger;  and 
James,  to  strike  them  with  stiU  greater  terror,  ordered  part 
of  the  wall  to  be  batteted  with  iron  cannon.  But  while  he 
stood  near  to  urge  the  labour,  one  of  the  pieces  exploded, 
from  which  a  wooden  wedge  projected  with  violence,  struck 
him  dead,  the  rest  remaining  unhurt.  The  nobles  who  stood 
near,  were  deeply  affected  with  the  unexpected  accident,  but 
fearing,  if  a  report  of  the  king's  death  were  made  public,  the 
common  soldiers  would  be  discouraged,  covered  the  body, 
and  the  queen,  who  had  arrived  that  day  in  the  camp,  so  far 
from  being  overcome  by  womanish  grief,  assembled  the  nobles, 
and  exhorted  them  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  not  to  allow 
the  death  of  one  man  to  discourage  them,  or  make  them  give 
up  an  undertaking  now  almost  accomplished.  She  told  them, 
in  a  short  time,  she  would  bring  them  a  king  in  room  of  the 
deceased,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  must  zealously  press 
their  operations  against  the  enemy,  lest,  upon  hearing  of 
their  commander's  death,  they  should  become  more  resolute, 
and  think  that  by  the  loss  of  one,  the  courage  of  so  many 
brave  soldiers  was  destroyed,  or  their  ardour  had  departed, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  king  fled.  The  nobles,  ashamed  to  be 
outdone  in  courage  by  a  woman,  pushed  the  siege  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  the  absence  of  the  king  was  not  perceived 
by  either  party.  In  the  mean  time,  James,  the  king's  son, 
a  boy  about  seven  jesOrs  of  age,  was  brought  into  the  camp, 
and  saluted  king;  nor  did  many  days  intervene,  when  the 
English,  who  were  in  the  garrison,  overcome  by  labour  and 
watching,  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  new  king,  on  condi- 
tion, they  should  depart  safe  with  all  their  effects,  llie 
castle,  that  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  no  new  war,  was  lev- 
elled with  the  ground. 
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L.  In  this  manner,  James  II.  ended  his  life,  A.  D.  1460,  a 
few  days  before  the  autimmal  equinox,  in  the  90th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  84th  of  his  reign.  Engaged,  almost  from  in- 
fancy, in  foreign  or  domestic  war,  he  had  displayed  such  self- 
command  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity,  such  bravery  against 
his  enemies,  and  such  mercy  towards  his  suppliants,  that  his 
death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  ranks ;  and  it  appeared 
the  more  severe,  because,  after  having  overcome  so  many 
misfortunes,  and  raised  expectation  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
his  virtue,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off;  the  regret  which  it  occa- 
sioned, too,  was  increased  by  the  infancy  of  his  son,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  W  years,  the  ashes  of 
which  were  not  yet  extinguished,  and  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  mep  appeared  to  anticipate  the  future 
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Book  XII. 


I.  J  AMES  IL  being  killed  in  his  camp,  as  relatedi  lest  any 
dispute   should   arise,   as   had  formerly  happened^   his  son 
James,  the  youngest  survivor  of  twin  brothers,  a  boy  about 
seven  years  of  age  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  town  of  Kelto, 
and  after  the  nobles  had  sworn  allegiance,  as  customary,  he 
returned  oh  the  eighth  day  of  his  reign  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
to  remain  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  till  a  meeting  of  the 
estates  could  be  held,  in  which  the  government  might  be  set- 
tled.   This  assembly  was  somewhat  slow  in  being  called*  be* 
cause  tranquil  at  home,  and  England  continuing  still  disturb- 
ed, the  nobles  thought  nothing  should  divert  their  attention 
from  the  war,  both  that  they  might  avenge  old  injuries,  and 
check,  by  some  signal  chastisementf  an  enemy  who  was  al- 
ways ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
•They,  therefore,   marched  into  the  hostile  territory,  which 
they  plundered  without  resistance,  and  levelled  a  number  of 
castles,  whence  they  were  wont  to  be  annoyed  by  sudden  in- 
cursions, especially  Wark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  ob* 
noxious  from  its  propinquity  to  the  county  of  March.     The 
army,  after  having  ravaged  all  around,  as  widely  as  the  ad- 
vanced season  would  permit,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  re- 
turned home. 

II.  In  this  year,  Henry,  king  of  England*  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  duke  of  York,  and  carried  to  London,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them,  by  which  Henry— who 
durst  refuse  nothing — was  to  retain,  during  his  life,  the  name 
and  insignia  of  royalty,  but  the  government  was  to  remain 
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with  York,  as  protector,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  was 
to  succeed  to  the  crown,   and  transmit  it  to  his  posterity. 
Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  in  London,  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the   queen  was  approaching  with   a 
powerful  army,  to  deliver  the  king  from  confinement.     Im- 
mediately on  being  informed  of  this,  ihe  duke  of  York  left 
Henry  with  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  marched  against 
her,  at  the  head  of  about  five  thousand  men.     Having  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Yorkshire,  lest  it  might  be  thought,  that  he, 
who  in  France  never  asked  walls,  but  arms,  to  defend  himself 
against  mighty  antagonists,  now  fled  before  a  woman,  raahly 
engaged  a  force  much  superior  to  his  own,  and  being  over- 
come, was  slain,  together  with  his  youngest  son,  and  a  num- 
ber of  noblemen,   whose  heads  were  afterward  affixed  as  a 
spectacle  upon  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York.     The  victorious 
qaeen  prosecuting  her  journey  to  relieve  her  captive  husband, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  set  out  to  meet  her,  carrying  the  king 
with  him,  as  if  he  intended  to  defend,  under  his  auspices,  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  respecting  the  succession;   they  en- 
countered each  other   at   St.  Albans— supposed  the  ancient 
Verulam— where  the  queen,  who  was  again  victorious— the 
hostile  leaders  being  killed— recovered  possession  of  her  hus- 
band, and  proceeded  on  her  march  for  London.     Learning, 
however,  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  sent  by  her  to  obtain  re- 
enforcements,  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  despatched 
by  his  father  on  a  similar  errand,  had  had  an  engagement,  in 
which  Edward,  the  son  of  her  enemy,  was  the  conqueror,  and 
knowing  the  hatred  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  bore 
her,  she  turned  towards  Northumberland,  the  nursery  of  her 
strength;  but  being  overcome  there  in  a  very  sanguinary  bat- 
tle, in  which  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  both  sides 
are  said  to  have  fallen,  the  enemy  pursued  her  with  such 
vigour,  allowing  her  no  time  to  collect  her  scattered  forces, 
that  she  fled  to  Scotland  with  her  husband  and  son,  and  the 
victor  proclaimed  himself  king  of  England,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  IV. 

III.  Henry  having  requested  an  asylum  in  his  distress,  he 
was,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  James  Kennedy,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews*  who  then  surpassed  all  others  in  Scot* 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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land,  bath  iaautbori^  and  reputation^  received  with  th^  ift- 
mo8t  courtesy,  and  treated  with  so  much  kindness,  that  his 
prospects  began  to  brighten;  to  promote  which,  by  secariikg 
the  friendship  of  the  Scots,  he  restored  to  ihem  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  had  remained  in  possession  of  the^  English 
ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  III^*  and  they,  in  consequence, 
promoted  Henry's  interest  by  every  method  in  their  power, 
not  only  by  collecting  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
but  by  engaging  to  flimish  such  assistance  as  would  enable 
him  afterwards  to  regain  his  kingdom;  and  that  the  alliance, 
now  begun,   might  be  the  more  firmly  cemented,  the  twq 
queens,  both  of  French  extraction,  oemmcnced  a  negotiation 
for  a  treaty  <^  marriage  b^ween  James'  sister  and  Henry's 
son,  titular  prince  of  Wales,  although  neither  of  the  parties 
were  yet  quite  seven  years  of  age.     These  nuptials,  Philip^ 
duke  of  Burgundy,  unde  of  the  Scottish  queen,  a  deadly  en^ 
my  to  the  queen  of  England,  endeavoured  anxiously  to  pre- 
vent, and  sent  Grathusius,   a  nobleman,  his  ambassador  for 
that  purpose;  for  Philip  was  so  incased  against  Renatus,  the 
maternal  grandiather  of  the  young  prince^  that,  upon  every 
occasion,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  progeny,  and  out  of  complim^t  to  him,  the  arrang^nent 
was  at  that  time  delayed,  rather  than  broken  oiF* 

IV.  But  the  fortune  of  Henry,  prevented  the  event  Bar-*' 
gundy  feared.  Encouraged  by  the  alliance  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  advices  from  his  English  adherents,  he  sent  his  wifis  to  the 
continent,  to  Renatus  her  fether,  to  bring  what  assistance  she 
could  procure  from  her  transmarine  allies.  She  succeeded  so 
fhr  in  France,  as  to  obtain  a  place  of  refiige  there  for  her  par* 
tisans,  from  which  her  enemies  were  excluded,  besides,  two 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Warren,  as  Monstrelet  say/s, 
but  according  to  the  English  writers  and  our  own,  whom  I 
prefer,  five  hundred,  under  Peter  Briee,t  or  Bryce,  a  Briton, 
rather  as  attendants  on  her  journey,  than  as  military  auxilia- 
ries.   On  her  return  lo  Scotland  with  this  small  company, 

*  la  several  editions,  by  mbtake,  printed  Edward  I.  eridentlj  a  typographi- 
cal error. 

f  Brezc,  hi^h  steward  of  Normandy ;  his  force  was  fire  hundred  men  at 
arms,  who,  with  their  attendants,  made  a  body  of  nearly  two  tboiuand  aeit 
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thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  die  landed  at  Tyne* 
mouth,  nerer  doubting,  but  at  the  report  of  foreign  aaaistanee, 
her  husband's  adherents  would  flock  around  her.  But  her 
little  band,  terrified  at  the  report  of  a  force  coming  against 
them,  returned  to  their  shqis  without  doing  aiiy  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  and,  as  if  adverse  fortune  awaited  all  her  attempts, 
a  furious  tempest  dispersed  them.  The  greater  part,  who  had 
followed  the  queen  firom  England^  landed  at  Berwick,  but  a 
few  who  were  dritren  upon  the  island  of  Lindisfarn,  were  sur* 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  and  slain.  The  masculine  mind  of 
the  queen  wss  not,  however,  depressed  by  this  misfortune^ 
but  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  great  body  of  Scots,  in 
addition  to  her  own  few  soldiers^  she  resolved  once  more  to 
risk  the  chances  of  war.  Therefore,  leaving  her  son  at  Ber- 
wick, she  advanced  with  her  husband  into  Northumberland, 
carrying  fire  and  sword  tdong  with  her.  At  the  report  of  the 
new  army,  several  of  the  nctiles,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Sir 
Ralph  Pefcy,  besides  many  of  Henry's  former  adherents, ' 
who  had  followed  Edward  for  a  time  dirough  fear,  rejoined 
the  queen;  but  a  far  greater  number,  from  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  England,  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery,  were  at* 
tracted  to  her  standard  by  the  hopes  of  plund^.  Edward,  in 
this  emergency,  prepared  a  powerful  expedition  both  by  sea 
and  land ;  and  having  ordered  lord  Montague,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  nobHity,  to  advance  against  the  enemy^  he  inune* 
diately  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Both  parties 
encamped  not  fhr  from  Hexhian,  when  the  crowd,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  beginning  to  fall 
away,  Henry,  as  is  the  wisest  plan  in  desperate  cases,  deter* 
mined  to  fight  j  a  severe  battle  wa3  the  consequence,  in  which 
being  vanquished,  and  the  principal  leaders  among  his  friends 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  he  fled  hastily  to  Berwick. 
Of  those  who  were  taken,  some  were  put  to' death  immediate- 
ly, and  the  rest  a  few  days  after. 

V.  Edward  having  obtained  this  victory  by  his  generals^ 
came  in  person  to  Durham,  both  to  restrain  the  incursions  of 
the  Scots,  by  the  terror  of  an  army  in  die  vicifiity,  and  also 
repress,  by  his  presence,  any  domestic  insurrection  tliat  might 
uDse.     While  he  remained  there,  he  despatched  part  of  his 
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forces,  under  different  commanders,  to  attack  the  places  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.     Alnwick  castle^  the  strongest  and 
best  fortified  of  the  whole,  and  garrisoned  by  French  sddiers, 
after  the  others  had  been  taken  either  by  storm  or  capitula* 
tion,  was  closely  besieged,  and  not  less  bravely  defended,  in 
expectation  of  assistance  from  Scotland ;  but  when,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  late  disaster  in  England,  an  army  could  not  be 
so  quickly  collected  as  the  present  danger  demanded,  while 
some  delayed,  and  others  hesitated,  Creorge,  earl  of  Angus, 
undertook  a  bold   and  perilous  attempt.     Having  collected 
among  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  the  adjacent  border,  of 
which  he  was  warden,  about  ten  thousand  horse,  he  advanced 
to  the  castle,  and  having  placed  the  French,  who  were  in  gar- 
rison, upon  horses  he  had  brought  without  riders,  he  carried 
off  the  whole  in  safety  to  Scotland,  the  English  looking  on 
with  amazement,  either  stupified  by  the  miraculous  daring  of 
the  attempt,  or  supposing  that  Dou^as  had  some  subsidiaries 
lurking  in  the  neighbourhood^  or  wishing  rather  to  obtain  the 
castle  without  fighting,  than  run  the  risk  of  engaging  that 
small  but  chosen  band.     Edward  having  placed  guards  at 
convenient  stations,  to  prevent  the  parties  of  rebels  from  tra- 
versing the  country,  returned  to  London,  as  if  he  had  tran- 
quillized the   whole  kingdom.     In  the  meantime,  the  exile 
Henry,  either  induced  by  the  hopes  his  friends  had  raised,  or 
weary  of  his  tedious  exile,  resolved  to  return  secretly  to  his 
adherents  in  England  ;  but  the  same  hard  fortune  following 
him  to  the  last,  he  was  recognized,  taken,  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  committed  to  the  tower.     Margaret,  his  wife,  dis- 
heartened at  the  present  aspect  of- affairs,  left  Scotland,  with 
her  son  and  a  few  followers,  and  set  sail  for  France,  to  visit 
her  father  Renatus. 

VI.  To  return  to  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland.  The  time  being 
now  arrived  for  holding  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned 
at  Edinburgh,  a  great  number  attended,  but  they  split  into 
two  factions.  A  few  of  the  nobility  followed  the  queen,  while 
the  greater  number  adhered  to  James  Kennedy,  and  George 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  queen  lodged  in  the  castle;  the  bishop  and  the  earl  in 
the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
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suburbs.  The  cause  of  the  dissension  was-^Tbe  queen  thought 
that  the  tutelage  of  the  king  belonged  to  her  of  right;  her 
o{q)onents— -that  some  person  chosen  from  among  the  nobili- 
ty, and  best  qualified  for  the  task  should  be  appointed.  The 
one  party  pleaded  the  near  relationship  of  the  mother— -the 
other  urged  the  ancient  law,  confirmed  by  constant  usage. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  the  queen  came  down  firom 
the  castle  with  her  followers,  and  caused  herself  to  be  appoint" 
ed  by  her  faction,  tutoress  of  the  king,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  after  which  she  returned  into  the  castle  again. 
When  Kennedy  was  informed,  of  this,  he  proceeded  immed- 
iately to  the  cross,  and  in  a  long  speech  to  the  multitude,  who 
had  assembled  there,  declared,  that  he  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  him,  desired  nothing  except  the  public  welfare, 
and.  the  observation  of  their  ancient  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  adversaries  sought  each  his  private  emolu- 
ment, and  that  he  woold  make  perfectly  evident,  whenever  an 
opportunity  was  afibrded  where  he  might  do  it  with  freedom. 
When  he  finished,  and  was  departed,  before  he  had  gone  far, 
he  heard  that  the  other  faction  had  come  down  from  the  castle 
armed.  Douglas,  thinking  it  insufferable,  that  brave  men 
should  yield  to  the  threats  of  a  few,  and  be  considered  as 
fugitives,  could  scarcely  be  restrained  by  Kennedy,  from  re« 
turning  through  the  next  city  port,  and,  unarmed  as  he  was, 
attacking  the  soldiers;  and  had  not  the  three  bishops  Ol 
Galloway,  Glasgow,  and  Dunblane,  attracted  by  the  tumult, 
interfered,  his  indignation  would  scarcely  have  been  satisfied 
without  coming  to  an  engagement.  But  by  the  mediation  of 
the  bishops,  the  afiair  was  quieted,  and  a  truce  agreed  upon 
for  a  month.* 

•  ^  PinkertoD  pronounces  the  whole  transactionB  narrated  in  thb  and  the 
eleven  following  chapters,  a  fable,  but  he  has  produced  neither  proof  nor 
counterstateroent  to  support  his  assertion.  His  gratuitous  assumption,  that 
the  passage  was  written  by  Buchanan,  to  support  the  interests  of  the  regent 
Moray,  involves  a  charge  too  serious  to  be  recdved  upon  the  mere  supposi- 
tion of'Mr.  P.  Buchanan  had  powerfully  and  successfully  supported  Moray's 
cause  in  a  separate  publication,  bearing  expressly  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was 
not  under  the  necesnty  of  obliquely  vindicating  his  own  opinions,  by  present- 
ing them  parubolically  as  the  sentiments  of  another.  His  own  name  carried 
weight  sufficient  to  command  die  attention  of  the  whole  learned  world,  and  his 
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vii.  Although  the  leaders  were  appeased}   no  agreeoieDi 
Gould  restrain  the  multitude  from  expressing  their  anger  and 
indignation  with  much  asperity.     The  demand  of  the  queen, 
they  aMrmed^  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  dishonourable 
to  herself.    Is  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  tioots  ao  far  goae«  they 
asked,  that  while  possessed  of  so  many  thousand  men,  no 
person  but  a  woman  can  be  found  fit  to  govern  Scotland  ? 
to  command  that  nation  almost  constantly  in  arms  ?    Was  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  men,  not  always  submissive  to  energetic 
kings,  would  obey  a  female  and  a  fcnreigner?    Had  such  tra* 
vails  been  endured,  so  much  blood  qiilt  by  sea  and  land,  that 
men  born  and  educated  in  camps,  should  spontaneously  be- 
come the  slaves  of  a  woman?     Were  the  English  now  to 
invade  the  land,  as  they  had  often  done,  to  avenge  their  loss ! 
who  would  raise  the  standard  for  battle?  wlio  would  lead 
them  to  the  field  ?  who  would  give  or  accept  terms  of  peace 
or  war  ?  these  were  questions  freely  asked  by  the  common 
people  in  all  their  meetings. 

yiii.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  truce  eiqpired,  and 
the  public  mind  was  a  little  calmer,  another  convention  was 
assembled,  at  which  the  queen  alleged,  in  her  own  ju8tifica« 
tion :-— That  she  had  not,  in  the  former  year,  seized  upon  the 
administration  by  force,  or  usurped  the  station  she  filled,  in 

courage  elevated  him  atove  the  drsad  of  the  politkal;  and  bendeB,  it  ooald 
have  aniwered  no  rational  purpose^  to  hare  embodied  oich  sentimeiits  in  a 
fictitious  debate,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  afterward  of  introducing 
them  in  real,  veritable,  and  undisputed  circumstances,  during  the  troublous 
times  of  which  he  is  the  cotemporary  hutorian.  Whether  he  actually  com- 
posed a  speech  fbr  bishop  Kennedy,  on  an  occasion  when  a  speedi  m%lit 
have  been  uttered,  or  whether  he  would  have  been  justifiable  in  iisiqg  a 
liberty,  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  classical  antiquity,  and  imitated  by  the 
moderns  of  his  age,  are  questions  of  lesser  moment ;  but  that  he  imi^jned  an 
occasion,  contrived  circumstances,  and  introduced  them  as  veritable  histoiy, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  party  he  had  espoused^  is 
a  supposition  so  opposed  to  that  stem  unbending  integrity*  which  the  univeiv 
sal  suffrage  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  his  ootemporaries  allowed  Budianan 
to  possess,  that  something  more  than  mere  assertion  is  necessary  to  make 
it  credible.  By  Buchanan's  account,  the  arrangement  of  the  regency  was 
amicably  settled,  so  that  Mr.  Pinkerton's  collateral  argument,  drawn  from  the 
queen  mother  and  Kennedy  being  upon  friendly  terms  a  year  after,  falls  to 
the  ground.    Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  i.  p.  251,  note. 
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Opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nobles,  but  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  universal  consent,  had  only  exercised  her  right,  and 
felt  hurt  at  being  dismissed  without  any  crime  alleged  against 
her;  for,  if,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  tutelage,  propinquity  were 
required,  there  is  no  nearer  relation  than  a  mother  ?  If  the 
safety  of  the  kin^  there  could  be  none  more  faithfiil;  others 
might  be  interested  in  his  death,  but  to  her  it  would  only 
produce  grief  or  privation.  If  the  public  good  were  souglit, 
ehe  was  a  stranger,  fettered  neither  by  private  enmities  nor 
friendships,  and  impartiality  is  a  principal  requisite  in  those 
who  undertake  the  direction  of  a  government,  because  their 
conduct  ought  not  only  to  be  free  from  blemish,  but  exposed 
as  little  as  possible  to  those  temptations  which  usually  bias  the 
jud^ent.  Odiers  had  powerixil  parents,  relations,  and  friends* 
on  whom  they  could  rely  to  excuse  their  delinquency,  or  pro«- 
cnre  their  pardon,  and  rulers  were  sometimes  forced  to  accam«- 
modate  their  actions  to  the  wishes  of  their  connexions.  But 
her  only  shield  of  defence  would  be  her  innocence,  her  only 
reliance  her  son,  with  whose  advantage  her  own  was  so  inti- 
mately connected,  and  were  it  not  for  these  considerations^ 
she  would  much  more  willingly  retire  to  a  private  station  with 
the  general  goodwill,  than  by  punishing  their  crimes,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  hatred  of  the  wicked,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  good.  Nor  was  tliere  any  novelty  in  a 
woman's  obtaining  a  regtncy,  when  not  only  in  Britain,  but 
in  the  greatest  continental  states,  women  exercised  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  reigned  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
subjects  never  repented  of  their  sway. 

IX.  After  the  queen '  had  spoken,  many  assented  to  her 
opinion;  partly  those'who  expected  some  future  favours  from 
her  government,  or  who  hoped  to  turn  the  opposition  of 
o^ers  to  their  own  advantage.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some, 
who,  basely  fearing  that  in  an  election  from  the  whole,  they 
would  be  entirely  overlooked,  would  rather  have  preferred  the 
queen  as  their  ruler,  than  any  of  the  same,  or  even  superior 
rank  with  themselves.  The  uncorrupted  portion  of  the  nobles, 
however,  openly  showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  queen's 
speebhj  but  what  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  as- 
sembly, was  the  authority  and  opinion  of  Jam^s  K^medy, 
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archbishop  of  St.  Andre?/s,   who  is  said  to  have  spoken   as 

follows. 

/     X.  Illustrious  nobles,  I  earnestly  desire,  that  all  who  intend 

to  speak  upon  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  may  be  allow* 

ed  to   deliver  their   sentiments  freely  and  without  offence; 

because,  were  observations  meant  for  the  public  advantage,  to 

be  viewed  in  the  light  of  personalities,  in  our  present  circum*- 

stances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  utter  a  sentence,  amid  such 

different  aims  and  conflicting  sentiments,   which  would  not 

incur  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  parties.    As  for  myself,  in 

delivering  my  sentiments,  I  shall,  as  far  as  I  can,  give  no  one 

cause  to  complain,  unless  he  be  guilty.     But  while  I  shall  use 

the  liberty  I  claim  as  my  birthright,  moderately,  so  as  not  wil* 

lingly  to  offend,  at  tlie  same  time,  I  shall  not,  through  fear 

to  displease,  or  a  wish  to  flatter,  pass  any  argument  which 

can  bear  upon  the  present  question.     I  perceive  there  are  two 

opinions  which  prevent  our   concord.     The  one  is  held  by 

those  who  think  that  what  belongs  to  the  advantage  of  all, 

ought  to  be  lefl  to  the  choice  of  all,  and  as  all  are  met  to  give 

their  sufirages  respecting  an  office  which  embraces  the  safety 

of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  unjust  to  exclude  any  one  from 

the  hope  of  attaining  that  station,  who  attempts  it  by  fair  and 

honourable  means.     The   other   is  supported  by  those  who 

think  injustice  would  be  done   to  the  queen,   an  illustrious 

princess,  and  most  accomplished  lady,  unless  she  should  be 

preferred  before  every  other,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  her 

son,  and  exercise  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.     The 

sentiments  of  the  first,  which  I  decidedly  prefer,  I  shall  notice 

last.     The  opinion  of  the  others  I   approve  so  far.     They 

think  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  that  any  one 

should  come  in  competition  with  her  for  this  honour,  lest  her 

rank,  which  ought  to  be  esteemed,  as  it  is  in  fact,  most  sacred, 

might  seem  to  be  degraded  by  contending  with  inferiors,  and 

if  this  were  a  dispute  about  hcmour  alone,  and  not  about  the 

safety  of  the  kingdom,  I  should  willingly  and  entirely  accede 

to  their  sentiments;  but  when  we  are  to  determine  a  question 

to-day,  which  involves  the  life  and  fortune  of  every  private 

individual,,  and  the  general  preservation  of  the  whole  nation, 

I  think  all  private  interests  should  yield  to  this  grand  consid- 
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eration,  and  therefore,  I  earnestly  request  those  who  thus 
think)  so  to  remember  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  that  they  do 
not  in  the  meanwhile^  forget  the  laws,  the  venerable  institu^ 
tions,  and  the  general  welfare  of  their  country ;  for  if  they  can 
show  that  the  laws  allow,  and  public  expedience  admits  of  the 
tutelage  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  being 
vested  in  the  queen,  they  shall  have  my  support ;  but  if  what 
they  claim  be  pernicious  to  the  public,  destructive  to  the  laws, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  queen,  I  hope  her  highness  first,  and 
all  loyal  subjects  will  pardon  me,  if-^while  I  would  protect^ 
and  hold  sacred  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  queen,  as  far  as 
the  laws  and  customs  of  our  ancestors  permit— I  do  not  con^ 
ceal  what  I  think,  or  rather  if  I  speak  freely,  what  I  cannot 
suppress  without  a  crime. 

XI.  To  begin  then  with  the  laws.  There  is  a  law  enacted 
by  Kenneth,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  confirmed  by 
the  estates,  and  in  force  to  this  day  :-^^^  That  on  the  king 
being  a  minor»  the  estates  shall  assemble,  and  choose  some 
nobleman,  eminent  for  wisdom  and  power,  to  be  tutor  to  the 
king,  and  manage  the  government  during  his  minority/' 
Although  this  law  be  referred  to  Kenneth,  it  does  not  appear 
fx>  me  to  have  been  first  enacted  by  him,  but  rather  to  have 
been  an  old  Scottish  custom,  confirmed  by  a  new  sanction ; 
for  so  far  were  our  ancestors  from  intrusting  the  government 
of  the  state  to  women,  that  if  you  examine  the  names  of  all 
our  offices,  you  will  not  find  a  feminine  title  among  any  df 
thetn,  to  which  command  was  attached,  for  why  should  they 
impose  such  a  name  on  an  office  which  women  never  had  ex- 
ercised, and  it  was  to  be  hoped  never  would  ?  They  who  are 
styled  queens  in  other  languages,  are  only  called  kings'  wives 
in  ours ;  nor  do  we  recognise  them  by  any  higher  title ;  for  our 
wise  ancestors  intended,  I  suppose,  to  remind  them,  from  their 
name  b^ing  joined  to  that  of  their  husband,  as  often  as  they 
neard  themselves  addressed,  that  they  were  subject  to  men. 
Wherefore,  to  this  day,  no  woman  was  ever  admitted  to  the 
regency,  or  to  any  public  office  of  the  government.  In  the 
appointment  and  exercise  of  inferior  magistracies,  the  same 
explicit  rule  is  constantly  observed,  for  although  numerous 
honours,  and  among  these,  jurisdictions  bestowed  for  eminent 

VOL.  II.  X. 
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services  rendered  the  country,  have  frequ^itly  descended  to 
women  by  hereditary  right,  or  been  bestowed  upon  them  as 
doweries,  yet  never  was  it  known  that  a  woman  ever  presided 
in  a  court,  or  pronounced  sentence,  or  usurped  any  of  these 
duties  which  are  properly  intrusted  to  men.  This  custom, 
which  our  ancestors,  although  bound  by  no  law,  but  following 
only  the  impulse  of  natural  instinct,  constantly  observed,  it 
we  their  posterity,  in  opposition  to  a  law  unanimously  enacted, 
and  so  long  observed,  shall  abrogate  to  the  great  peril  of  the 
commonwealth,  who  will  acquit  us  of  the  charge,  I  shall  not 
say  of  rashness,  but  of  madness,  especially  when  we  are  warn- 
ed by  the  examples  of  our  neighbours  ?  The  Saxons,  for  the 
crimes  of  Ethelburgh :  alone,  made  a  law,  that  after  her,  no 
wife  of  any  of  their  kings  should  be  called  queen,  or  sit  in 
public  on  any  seat  of  honour  next  the  king,  I  beseech  you, 
then,-  consider  seriously  how  much  they  will  degenerate  from 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  who,  against  so  ancient  a  law, 
as  useful  to  the  women,  as  honourable  to  the  men,  would 
commit  the  government  of  the  state  to  them,  to  whcmi  our 
ancestors  never  allowed  even  a  royal  name,  and  from  whom 
our  neighbours  took  it  away.  Other  nations  have  acted 
differently,  with  what  success  I  shall  afterward  show,  only  I 
shall  first  answer  those,  who,  not  daring  openly  to  oppose  this 
law,  yet  in  the  female  coteries  condenm  it  as  unjust. 

XII.  But  whoever  he  be  that  blames  this  law,  blames  not 
that  which  has  only  received  some  sanction  from  the  sufirages 
of  men,  but  blames  nature  herself — that  is,  the  primary  law, 
engraven  on  our  minds  by  Ood.-^He  blames  nature,  I  repeat, 
whom  our  lawgiver  followed  as  his  guide  and  counsellor,  in 
this  enactment;  for  nature  from  the  beginning,  has  not  only 
distinguished  men  from  women,  by  their  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  but  has'  attributed  to  each  sex  their  respective 
duties,  and  their  appropriate  virtues,  the  same  indeed  in  kind, 
but  very  different  in  degree.  How  little  less  indecorous 
would  it  be  in  a  woman  to  sit  in  judgment,  to  muster  a  levy, 
to  lead  an  army,  or  to.  give  the  signal  for  battle*--than  for  a 
man  to  handle  the  distaff,  manage  the  loom,  or  perform  the 
other  services  of  the  weaker  sex  ?  What  in  man  is  liberality, 
oravery,  and  rigid  justice,  in  woman  is  profusion,  fury,  and 
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cruelty;  and  what  in  woman  is  loveliness,  tenderness,  and 
grace,  in  man  is  effeminacy,  weakness,  and  affectation.  Do 
not  they  then,  who  endeavour  to  mix  and  confound  these 
distinctions,  established  by  nature  herself,  evidently  appear 
not  as  attempting  to  disturb,  but  to  destroy  the  whole  frame 
of  our  government,  established  on  the  best  laws  and  institu- 
tions, when  they  desire  us  to  approve  of  female  rule,  for  which 
our  ancestors  had  not  even  a  name— for  the  promulgator  of 
this  law,  as  I  have  said,  seems,  in  enacting  it,  not  so  much  to 
have  framed  a  new  statute,  as  to  have  committed  to  writing 
the  perpetual  custom  of  our  ancestors,  for  the  regulation  of 
posterity ;  and  that  the  practice  they  had  generally  used  in 
creating  a  king,  under  the  guidance  of  nature,  that  that  also 
ought  for  ever  to  be  observed  in  choosing  a  guardian  for  the 
king  by  public  authority.  Whoever  aims  at  undermining  this ' 
law,  what  else  do  they  seek  but  by  violating  one,  to  overturn 
the  whole  of  our  ancient  enactments,  institutions,  and  prece- 
dents ?  But,  lest  any  should  mistake  me,  I  do  not  mean  by  this^ 
to  assert,  that  all  laws,  as  if  enacted  for  ever,  ought  to  be  im- 
mutable; they  differ  from  eadi  odier  in  their  origin,  import- 
ance, and  authority.  Those  which  are  adapted. to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  times,  are  liable  to  a  diange  of  circumstances, 
and  usually  continue  in  force,  only  while  die  neciessity  which 
imposed  them  remains,. and  those  which  tyrants,  have  imposed 
by  violence,  generally  expire  with  them.  But  that  natural 
percq>tion,  [vis  natunF]  of  right,  which  is  as  it  were  a  living 
law,  which  derives  its  strength  from  nature,  enacted  by  God, 
engraven  and  imprinted  on  the  human  heart,  the  consent  of 
no  member,  the  decree  of  no  estate  can  annul ;  for,  as  an 
illustrious  poet  expresses  it, 

It  was  not  born  of  yesterday,  nor  of  to-day. 

It  springs  along  with  nature,  and  with  her  grows  old. 

And  with  her  dies. 

XIII.  Of  this  last  description  particularly,  is  our  law  ot 
which  I  speak ;  and  they  do  not  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
the  queen,  who  desire  that  she  would  prescribe  to  herself 
those  bounds  which  nature  has  established,  her  sex  demands, 
custom  has  confirmed,  and  the  laws  of  almost  every  nation 
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approve^-*but  they  do,  who  desire  her  to  forget  herself  to 
break  the  restraints  of  all  law,  to  disturb  that  order  instituted 
by  Ood,  sanctioned  by  praotice*  and  approved  of  in  all  well- 
regulated  states,  which  order,  whoever  shall  despise,   must 
endure  the  heavy  punishment  denounced,  not  by  man,  but  by 
God  the  avenger  of  his  own  law ;  for  if  the  divine  law  threat- 
ens death  to  a  man  who  assumes  the  female^  and  to  a  woman 
ii^o  assumes  the  male  habit,  what  punishment  is  adequate  to 
their  crime,  who  by  a  preposterous  adulation,  would  overturn 
the  whole  law  of  nature,  and  the  perpetual  establishment  of 
Qod.    Would  you  desire  to  see  how  fitr  these  flatterers  speak 
their  real  sentiments  ?  Mark  I     To  assist  in  the  public  delib- 
erations of  parliament,  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  justice^  to 
enact,  or  to  abrogate  laws,  these  duties,  although  each  im- 
portant in  itself,  yet  form  only  a  small  portion  of  a  public 
administration*    Why  therefore,  do  they  not  bring  their  wives 
to  consult  with  us  ?  to  sit  in  judgment  ?  to  draw  up,  or  oppose 
our  statutes  ?    Why  do  they  not  stay  at  h<Mne  themselves,  to 
manage  their  domestic  afiairs,  and  send  their  ladies  to  the 
camp  ?   Now,  observe  their  consistency,  they  wish  to  place  over 
our  necks,  those  to  whom  they  would  sci^ro^y  dare  to  intrust 
the  management  of  their  fiunily  aiEairs,  and  do  not  think  equal 
to  the  execution  of  the  smaller  parts  of  public  business  1    But 
if  conscious  of  their  own  incapacity,  they  do  indeed  think 
what  they  say,  and  are  restrained  by  modesty  rather  than 
choice  from  becoming  candidates,  let  them  not  distrust  others 
who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  perform  their  proper  duty, 
that  is  the  duty  of  men  I     But  if,  what  I  rather  suppose,  this 
race  of  sycophants  think,  that  they  gratify  the  queen,  I  would 
advise  them  to  lay  aside  the  false  opinion  they  entertain  of 
this  discerning  princess,  nor  imagine  her  so  ignorant,  as  to 
consider,  that  what  is  disgraceful  to  other  females,  can  be  any 
addition  or  ornament  to  her  dignity.     I  proceed  unwillingly 
in  this  speech — 

XIV.  Wherefore,  as  our  most  illustrious  princess  is  so  de- 
servedly dear  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  she  ought  to  hear 
nothing  that  can  either  irritate  her  mind  or  otEsnd  her  deli«> 
cacy,  I  shall  pass>by  the  contumelious  reflections,  frequently, 
but  unworthily  thrown  upon  the  ses^  and  rather  commemorate 
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those  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  queen.     Of  all 
these,  although  many  and  brilliant,  yet  not  one  has  attracted 
such  approbation  and  praise,  as  her  modesty,  a  grace  so  pe- 
culiarly becoming  a  female,  that  even  in  private  life,  it  fre- 
quently throws  a  veil  over  numerous  infirmities;  but  in  our 
princess,  the  eminence  of  whose  rank  and  family  forbids  pri- 
vacy, it  shines  with  a  spl^idour  that  gives  additional  lustre  to 
all  her  other  virtues.    Here,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
large.    I  need  only  request  her  majesty,  that  she  persevere  in 
the  same  path  of  glory  and  honour  on  which  she  has  entered, 
nor  allow  herself  to  be  misled  by  flatterers;  that  she  continue 
to  prefer  the  assured  and  certain  road  to  fame  and  immortal- 
ity, rather  than  by  dubious  and  unsafe  attempts,  put  to  hazard 
the  splendid  reputation  of  her  former  life.     My  chief  dispute 
is  with  you,  who  irom  envy  of  your  superiors,  whom  you 
fear  may  be  preferred  before  you,  or  from  an  improper,  ill 
directed  ambition,  wish  to  lay  the  foundation  of  your  future 
favour  with  a  gracious  princess.    I  shall  therefore,  trusting  to 
your  wisdom,  most  illustrious  queen,  speak  what  I  think,  and 
speak  freely.     Those  persons  are  attached  not  to  you,  but  to 
your  fortune;  and  while  they  think  of  a  queen,  seem  to  forgc^t 
she  is  a  woman.     When  I  say  a  woman,  lest  any  should 
imagine  I  speak  coatumeliondy,  I  mean. one  on  whom  nature 
has  bestowed  many  enchanting  qualities,  and  most  delightful 
accomplishments^  allayed,  it  is  true,  as  aU  her  loveliest  and 
most  precious  gifts  are,  by  a  delicate  weakness,  whidi,  render- 
ing her  less  able  to  protect  herself^  doubles  her  claims  upon 
the  protection  of  another,  and,  therefore,  our  laws,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  nature,  instead  of  burdening  the  fe- 
male with  the  fatigue  of  government,  has  intrusted  her,  dur- 
ing life,  to  the  successive  care  of  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands.    Nor  is  this  intended  as  a  reproach,  but  as  a  relief;  for 
to  be  prevented  from  undertaking  tasks  for  which  they  are 
unfit,  is  a  tribute  paid  to  their  modesty,  not  an  afiront  de- 
tracting from  their  honour,    I  shall  not  mention  with  how 
much  difficulty  they  are  restrained  by  the  attention  of  hus- 
bMids,  or  the  authority  of  parents,  nor  to  what  excess  they 
run  when  freed  from  these  bonds*     I  shall  only  notice  what 
the  present  subject  absolutely  demands^  and  what,  without 
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detriment  to  the  public,  I  could  not  pass  over  in  silence.  If 
there  be  any  private  faults  in  the  sex,  I  leave  them  to  tneir 
husbands  and  relations,  while  I  gently  touch  what  might  en- 
danger the  commonwealth. 

XV.  Hardihood  of  soul  was  never  required  of  the  sex;  fe- 
males undoubtedly  have  their  own  virtues,  but  this,  of  which 
I  speak,  has  always  been  enumerated  among  male,  and  not 
female  qualifications.     Now  then,  those  who,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  nature,  are  most  liable  to  violent  passions,  when 
their  licentiousness  breaks  through  the  restraints  of  law,  pro- 
ceed  to  greater  lengths,  are  recalled  with  greater  difficulty, 
and  scarcely  ever  return  to  the  bounds  of  moderation,  because 
they  are  equally  impatient  under  the  disease,  or  under  the 
treatment  necessary  for  cure.     But  if  any  among  them  appear 
more  daring,  these  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  of  their 
greater  impetuosity,  and  who,  having  once  become  tired  of 
their  sex,  and  overstepped  the  modesty  of  the  woman,  easily 
exceed  the  limits  even  of  man's  licentiousness;  for  the  bounds 
set  by  nature  once  passed,  all  beyond  is  interminable;  there 
remains  no  limit  either  to  impudence  or  desire.      Natural 
weakness  itself  contributes  to  this,  because  the  less  confidence 
a  person  has  in  himself,  so  much  the  more  easily  is  he  affit>nt- 
ed  by  the  words  or  actions  of  others;  the  more  vehemently 
enraged,  and  the  more  difficult  to  be  appeased,  the  more  im* 
moderately  does  he  avenge  any  supposed  contempt  that  is 
shown  him ;  and  none  of  you  can  be  ignorant  how  much  oil 
these  are  against  a  person's  exercising  the  mo^tracy.     If  any 
of  you  imagine  that  I  suppose  a  fictitious  case,  let  him  recol- 
lect what  disturbance  the  reign  of  Joan  lately  occasioned  at 
*  Naples.   Look  into  ancient  history— I  shall  not  mention  Semir- 
amis  of  Assjnria,  nor  Laodice  of  Cappadocia,  these  were  mon- 
sters, and  not  women— see  the  celebrated  Zenobia  of  Palmyra, 
victorious  over  the  Parthians,  the  rival  of  imperial  Rome,  at 
last  vanquished,  and  carried  in  triumph,  and  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  increased  and  adorned  by  her  husband  Oden- 
atus,  overturned  in  a  moment  I 

XVI.  I  may  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence,  what  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  administering  the  affiurs  of  another, 
that  is,  that  we  do  uot  commit  the  chief  management  to  per* 
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nons  of  a  description  whom  we  cannot  call  to  an  account  for 
their  conduct.  I  do  not  detract  from  the  genius,  the  fidelity, 
or  the  activity  of  the  queen,  but  if,  what  sometimes  happens, 
any  thing  should  be  done,  by  the  misconduct  of  others,  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  or  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  station, 
what  fine  can  we  exact  from  the  king's  mother?  Or  what  pun- 
ishment can  we  inflict?  From  whom  shall  we  demand  an  ac« 
count?  Shall  our  parliaments  be  held  in  a  lady's  bedchamber? 
Will  you  there,  as  individuals,  subscribe  to  the  decrees,  or 
in  a  body,  enact  them?  And  do  you  think  that  you  will  be 
able  to  resist  female  power,  armed  with  your  own  authority^ 
when  yott  can  scarcely  now  restrain  it  by  all  the  weight  of  op- 
posing laws  and  customs?  Do  not  imagine  that  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  of  any  such  conduct  from  our  queen,  the 
most  excellent  and  unambitious  of  women;  it  is  because  I 
think  it  would  be  base,  while  we  have  it  yet  in  our  power,  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  the  hopes  of  that  safety 
which  we  ought  to  preserve  for  ourselves,  especially  when  all 
divine  and  human  laws  are  upon  our  side,  and  not  only  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors,  but  the  general  consent  of  all  peo- 
ple. Some  nations,  indeed,  have  endured  women  as  their 
sovereigns,  not,  however,  elected  by  sufirage,  but  elevated  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  for  no  people,  who  ever  had  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  preferred  women,  when  they  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  men.  Wherefore,  illustrious  nobles !  I  advise  and 
earnestly  entreat,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  your  country, 
and  the  institutions  of  your  ancestors,  you  choose  one  or 
more,  if  it  seem  meet  to  you,  of  the  most  excellent  of  your 
nobles,  who  may  administer  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  till 
the  king  attain  that  strength  of  body  and  mind  that  may  en- 
able him. to  assume  the  government  himself;  and  I  wish  and 
pray  God  may  direct  your  proceedings. 

XVII.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  Kennedy,  being  assent- 
ed to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  the  remainder,  per- 
ceiving that  opposition  would  be  vain,  yielded  to  the  majority. 
An  arrangement,  however,  was  made,  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  yielding  on  either  side — two  of  each  faction  were  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  regency,  having  the  guardianship  of  the 
kmg,  William  Graham,  and  Robert  Boyd,  then  chancellor*  of 
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the  queen's;  Robert,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  John  *  Kennedy,  of 
the  other;  all  the  chiefs  of  their  families.  To  these  two  wore 
added  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld.  The  queen  was 
permitted  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  king,  only  she  was 
not  to  interfere  in  the  public  government;  and  she  was  in« 
trusted  with  the  entire  management  of  the  education  of  her 
other  children-^ Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  John,  eari  of 
Moray,  and  two  girls. 

XVIII.  The  government  being  thus  arranged,  ambassadors 
were  received  from  England,  to  treat  about  a  truc^  which 
was  agreed  upon  for  fifteen  years.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1463, 
the  king's  mother  died.  Her  chastity,  according  to  rq>ott, 
had  become  rather  doubtfiiLf  Alexander,  the  king's  brother, 
returning  from  his  maternal  grandfather  from  France,  was 
4  taken  by  the  English,  but  soon  relieved,  on  the  Scots  threat- 
ening to  declare  war  for  this  violation  of  the  truce*^  While 
peace  was  procured  abroad,  the  land  was  not  long  free  fix»n 
commotions  at  home.  The  disputes  of  the  nobles  respecting 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  government,  magnified  by  pub- 
lie  rumour;  the  king's  minority;  the  recollection  of  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  late  times,  all  conjoined,  easily  loosened  the 
bonds  of  men  naturally  turbulent.  Allan  of  Lorn,  a  sedittoos 
nobleman,  desirous  of  enjoying  the  estate  of  his  elder  brother 
John,  kept  him  in  confinement,  but  preserved  his  life,  in  ex- 

*  Should  be  Gilbert.     ^ 

f  Pinkerton,  on  the  authority  of  Wyrceatrey  allegoB  that  a  propoaal  of 
marriage  with  Bdword  IV.,  which  had  been  artfully  made  by  .the  earl  of  War* 
wick  to  Mary,  and  which  she  had  encouraged,  being  broken  off,  on  account 
of  her  doubtful  reputation,  and  a  change  of  circumstances,  probably  occa- 
sioned her  death.  Sir  D.  Dalrymple,  in  his  remarks,  defends  her  from  the 
charge,  which  Pitscottie  bluntly  repeats  after  Mair,  of  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Adam  Hepburn  of  Hailes.  But  still  enongfa  remains  to  justify 
the  allurion  of  Buchanan.  The  Hepburas,  afterward  earls  of  BothweU,  ha^e 
been  fatal  to  the  reputations  of  our  Scottish  queens — Mary  of  Gueldre,  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  and  Mary  Stuart. 

X  Alexander,  the  king's  brother,  duke  of  Albany,  was  going  to  France 
when  he  was  taken,  according  to  Pitscottie,  which,  from  the  boy's  age,  is 
more  likely;  but  as  he  had  received  a  passport  from  Edward,  to  proceed  to 
Guelderland,  it  might  be  on  his  return,  when  the  time  perhaps  bad  exf»red, 
or  some  objection  been  started.    How  long  he  remained  there  is  uacertaiiu 
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peetation,  that  when  his  resentment  .abated,  he  might  be  in- 
dnced  to  surrender  his  right.  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Ar- 
gyll, having  heard  of  this  circumstance,  collected  a  great  band 
of  his  vassals,  freed  the  brother,  and  threw  Allan  into  prison, 
determining  to  bring  him  to  open  punishment  for  his  many 
infamous  robberies;  but  his  death,  either  accidentally  or  vol- 
untarily, prevented  this. 

XIX*  Donald,  the  Islander,  in  a  different  quarter,  possessed 
of  greater  power,  began  to  raise  a  much  greater  disturbance* 
Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  being  freed  from  fear,  and  think- 
ing, in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  of  oppressing  his  inferiors,  and  in- 
creasing his  own  power,  he  went  to  Inverness  with  a  few  at- 
tendants. Invited  into  the  castle  by  the  governor,  who  sus- 
pected no  hostile  intention,  he  expelled  the  garrison,  took 
possession  of  the  fortress,  and  having  collected  his  Islanders, 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Isles;  commanding  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  districts,  by  proclamation,  and  under 
a  severe  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  pay  tribute,  and 
do  homage  to  him  alone*  At  the  report  of  these  transacticMis, 
the  factious  and  criminal  irom  all  quarters  flocked  to  him, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  with 
which  he  entered  Athol  so  rapidly,  that  the  earl,  the  king's 
uncle,  together  with  his  wife,  taken  unawares,  were  made 
prisoners;  for  the  earl,  on  the  report  of  the  sudden  tumult, 
distrusting  the  strength  of  his  castle  of  Blair,  withdrew  into 
the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Bride,  expecting  protection 
from  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  where  many  of  the  tenantry 
also,  panic  struck,  had  carried  their  most  valuable  effects. 
This  building  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  in  that 
whole  country,  and  had  remained  inviolate  from  the  respect 
paid  to  its  superior  sanctity;  but  love  of  plunder  prevailed 
over  regard  for  religion  with  that  avaricious  barbarian,  who, 
bringing  out  the  earl,  his  wife,  and  a  great  number  of  cap- 
tives, after  pillaging  the  church  of  all  it  contained,  set  it 
on  fire;  and  when  the  priests  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  desist  from  the  sacrilege,  killed  some,  and  sent  oth^ers 
away  severely  wounded.  After  having  wasted  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  as  he  returned  home  with  great  booty,  he 
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WHS  ovttrtaken  with  a  dreadfiil  tempest,  in  whidi  the  graiter 
pftrt  of  hifl  vessels  being  loet,  and  the  rest  miserably  sliat- 
(eredy  he  was  with  a  few  driren  on  shore,  rather  than  landed 
m  the  island  of  Ishu  Those  who  escaped  this  great  calamity, 
whidi  diey  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  saint,  returned  bare* 
footed,  and  in  their  shirts^  as  penitents,  with  gifts  to  the 
church  of  St.  Bride,  which  they  had  only  a  few  days  before 
so  shamefully  violated.  Tlieir  leader,  Donald,  is  said  to  have 
gone  distracted  from  that  day,  either  with  grirf  at  the  loss  oi 
his  army  with  the  plunder,  or  tortured  by  a  conseiovsness  of 
his  former  crimes,  and  the  ronembrance  e£  his  sacrilqpe. 
The  disaster  of  their  chie^  induced  the  other  leaders  to  r^ 
lease  the  earl  and  countess  of  Athol,  with  their  children,  and 
to  propitiate  St.  Bride  with  many  valuable  o£Perings«  When 
the  issue  of  Donald's  expedition  was  related  at  court,  it  stop- 
ped sU  preparations  for  invading  the  Islands. 

XX.  The  first  tumults  being  thus  appeased,  the  affiurs  of 
Scotland  were  administered  with  so  much  justice  and  tranquil- 
liQr,  that  the  oldest  man  alive  never  reooUected  any  time  of 
greater  security,  or  more  setded  peace,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  James  Kennedy,  who  then  ruled  the 
eourt,  and  the  moderation  of  the  nobility,  who  quietly  sub^ 
mitted  to  his  superior  experience;  for  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence that  Kennedy  had  obtained  by  his  numerous  services  to 
the  Scottish  commonwealth,  and  to  the  former  king;  by  his 
el^ance  of  manners,  and  his  relationship  to  the  present  mon- 
arch; and  such  fidelity  had  he  displayed  in  every  department, 
that  the  other  guardians  of  the  royal  youth,  who  exercised 
that  office  two  and  two  in  rotation,  readily  acknowledged  him 
as  their  superintendent,  as  often  as  he  came  to  court.  Thus, 
by  their  uninterrupted  concord,  the  education  of  the  king  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  the  excellent  die- 
position  of  the  boy  seconding  their  diligence^  the  highest  ex*- 
pectations  were  universally  excited.  In  this  mamier,  matters 
were  conducted  till  nearly  the  sixth  year  <^  his  rei|^. 

XXI.  Robert  Boyd»  then  at  court,  was  the  chief  of  the  di^n, 
and«  besides  his  own  great  personal  power,  was  connected 
with  many  of  the  noblest  ftmilies  by  consai^puinity  or  allianee. 
The  original  stock,  too^  was  then  in  a  flouridiing  condition, 
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for  besides  his  sons  Thomas  Mid  Robert,  there  was  his  t»'other 
Alexander,  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  showy  accomplishments 
of  a  gentlemai^  who  was  introduced  to  the  king  by  the  other 
royal  guardians,  and  particularly  at  the  desire  of  John  Ken- 
nedy, bis  relation,  now  on  account  of  age  unfit  for  youthful 
exercises,  to  instruct  his  majesty  in  the  rudiments  of  military 
tactics,  in  which  he  was  acknowledged  to  excel.  Trusting 
to  these  advantages,  the  Boyds  were  neither  content  with  the 
honourable  situation  they  held,  nor  the  authority  they  pos- 
sessed at  court,  but  determined  to  transfer  all  public  power 
into  their  own  family,  to  accomplish  which,  Alexander  was 
employed  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  king.  Having  found  him  a 
pliable  youth,  he  so  won  upon  him  by  his  politeness  and  flat* 
tery,  that  he  gained  his  entire  confidence ;  being  admitted  into 
the  most  intimate  familiarity,  he  would  firequently  hint  to  the 
young  prince :-— That  he  was  now  capable  of  reigning  himself; 
that  it  was  tims  be  dioold  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery 
of  old  men  $  that  he  ought  to  have  the  military  about  him^ 
and  begin,  in  earnest,  those  exercises  in  which,  whether  he 
chose  or  not,  he  must  spend  the  vigour  of  his  age. 

xxfi.  Such  insinuations  were  extremely  agreeable  to  an  in- 
experienced youth,  at  the  most  slippery  and  self-sufficient 
period  of  life.  By  degrees  he  became  contumacious  to  his 
guardians,  frequently  acting  without  consulting  them,  and 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  thdr  instructions,  and  henceforth 
sought  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  these 
seniors,  as  fit>m  a  prison.  Havings  upon  one  occasion,  gone 
a  hunting  from  Linlithgow,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ken- 
nedy, whose  turn  it  then  was  to  wait  upon  him,  the  old  man, 
on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance^  followed  the  king  a 
little  distance  from  that  town,  and  having  come  up  with  him, 
took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  stopped  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  turn  him  back^  because  the  time  was  not  convenient,  nor 
was  he  attended  by  a  prc^r  retinue;  <m  which,  Alexander 
running  to  the  aged  nobleman,  who  merited  far  difierent  treat- 
ment from  him,  wounded  him  gb  the  head  with  a  bow  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  Having  thus  drives  ofi^  the  tutor  as  a 
troublesome  intruder,  the  paity  proceeded  to  their  amuse- 
ment, while  Kennedy  returned  bleeding  to  the  town;  nor 
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when  Robert  came  to  court,  did  he  disapprove  of  his  blather's 
conduct.  Thence  sprung  the  seeds  of  that  enmity  which  oc- 
casioned such  terrible  disasters  to  the  kingdom,  and  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  factions.  The  discord  first  open- 
ly discovered  itself  when  the  Boyds  wished  to  remove  the  king 
to  Edinburgh,  and  the  Kennedys  to  carry  him  to  Stirling. 
The  Boyds,  «:who  were  then  most  powerful  at  court,  without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  led  the  king  to  the  capital,  that 
he  might  there  assume  the  government.  His  attendants  on  the 
journey,  besides  the  Boyds,  were  Adam  Hepburn,  John 
Somerville,  and  Andrew  Kerr,  the  chiefs  of  their  respective 
families.  These  occurrences  took  place  upon  the  10th  of 
July,  A.  D.  1466.  The  Kennedys  being  defeated  in  this 
contest,  returned  to  their  several  homes-— John  to  Carrick, 
James  to  Fife — ^burning  with  indignation,  and  determined  to 
omit  no  opportunity  of  revenge.  The  victorious  Boyds,  not 
content  with  the  injury  they  had  done,  sent  an  ape  to  John, 
telling  him  to  play  with  it  at  home,  in  order  to  divert  himself; 
thus  contemptuously  treating  him  as  a  dotard. 

XXIII.  Not  long  after,  James  Kennedy  died,  in  full  ma- 
turity, if  we  consider  his  years,  but  his  death  was  so  afflicting 
to  his  country,  that  all  seemed  to  have  lost  a  public  parent. 
There  was  in  him,  besides  the  virtues  already  commemorated, 
the  greatest  frugality  and  plainness  at  home,  combined  with 
the  greatest  splendour  and  magnificence  abroad.  He  exceed* 
ed  in  liberality  all  the  bishops  who  have  gone  before,  and  aU 
who  have  succeeded  him,  even  to  this  day,  although  he  pos- 
sessed no  great  ecclesiastical  revenue ;  for  the  practice  had 
not  then  obtained  in  Scotland,  of  heaping  benefices  upon  the 
priests,  that  what  was  basely  grasped  by  avarice,  might  be 
more  vilely  spent  in  luxury.  He  left  an  illustrious  monument 
of  his  munificence,  the  colleges  of  St.  Andrews,  built  at  greatex^ 
pense,  and  handsomely  endowed,  but  widi  incomes  arising  from 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  There  also  he  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb  for  himself,  which  yet  the  malignity  of  some  envied, 
notwithstanding  he  had  merited  it  so  well,  from  many  indi- 
viduals by  his  private,  and  from  all  by  his  public  virtues ; 
they  alleged  that  it  displayed  too  much  vanity  erecting,  at 
so  great  an  expense,  a  thing  of  no  use.     Death  increased  the 
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splendour  dT  his  worth,  and  evinced  bis  value ;  for  after  he, 
who  was  the  constant  censor  of  morals,  was  removed,  public 
discipline  began  to  decay  by  d^prees,  and  becoming  corrupt* 
ed,  dragged  nearly  all  that  was  virtuous  along  with  it. 

XXIV.  The  Boyds  now  endeavoured,  under  the  colour  of 
law,  to  increase  the  power  of  their  family,  and  shake  that  of 
their  enemies,  among  whom  Patrick  GrsJiam,  the  brother  of 
James  Kennedy,  by  the  same  mother,  and  also  the  maternal 
cousin  of  Robert  Boyd,  most  opportunely  presented. himself. 
He,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  was  elected  bishop  in  the 
room  of  James,  his  brother,  by  the  canons,  but  being  prevent- 
ed by  a  faction  at  court,  from  going  to  Rome  with  the  king's 
permission,  he  went  privately  without  it  to  the  pope,  with 
whom  he  easily  arranged,  that  he  should  be  installed  in  place 
of  the  deceased,  for  besides  the  nobility  of  his  family,  and  his 
high  character  for  virtue,  he  was  very  learned  according  to  the 
learning  of  the  times.  While  he  remained  at  Rome,  fearing 
the  power  of  the  opposite  faction,  the  ancient  controversy  re- 
specting the  liberty  of  the  Scottish  church  began  to  be  agitat- 
ed ;  for  the  right  which  the  archbishop  of  York  usurped,  dur- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  war— that  of  having  all  the  Scottish 
bishops  under  his  jurisdiction— he  endeavoured  to  retain 
during  peace.  But  according  to  a  decree  given  in  favour  of 
the  Scots  at  Rome,  Chraham  was  not  only  declared  primate  of 
all  Scotland,  but  likewise  constituted  pope's  legate  for  three 
years,  to  restore  the  loose  morals  of  the  priests,  and  the  de- 
clining discipline  of  the  church  to  its  pristine  state.  Yet  this 
man,  illustrious  for  so  many  advantages  of  mind,  and  fortune, 
and  armed  in  addition,  with  the  papal  prerogative,  durst  not 
return  home  till  the  power  of  the  Boyds  was  on  the  wane. 

XXV.  The  Boyds,  perceiving  that  the  accession  of  nobility 
to  their  party,  was  not  so  great  as  they  had  expected,  in  order 
to  avert  the  accusations  of  their  enemies,  and  provide  for 
their  own  future  security,  caused  a  meeting  of  the  estates  to 
be  held  on  the  13th  day  of  October.  At  this  meeting,  the 
elder  Robert  Boyd,  falling  down  on  his  knees  before  the  king 
and  the  lords  of  the  articles,  complained : — That  the  obedi- 
ence he  had  shown  in  bringing  his  majesty  to  Edinburgh, 
had  been  traduced  and  distorted,  by  the  malicious  speeches 
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of  his  enemies,  who  threatened  to  bring  to  pvniihBieiit,  lli# 
authors  of  these  pfToeeedings ;  he,  therefore,  bmnUy  eitareated 
his  highness  that  he  would  declare  openly,  whether  he  conceive 
ed  any  anger  or  displeasure  i^inst  him  for  that  action,  that  be 
might  repress  the  calumnies  of  the  malcfideot.    The  kl&gy 
when  he  had  consulted  for  a  little  wkh  the  k»ds  of  the  artidea, 
replied  :-^Robert  had  not  been  the  author  c^  his  jowney,  but 
the  companion;  that  he  deserved  no  punishment  for  h» 
obedience,   but  was  rather  wofthy  of  a  rewatd  for  havii^ 
discharged  his  duty;  and  that  he  himself,  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  invidious  speeches,  would  declare  so  in  a  public  decree 
of  the  states,  and  would  take  care^  by  a  provisitMi  of  the  same 
decree,  that  that  action  should  never  be  urged  aa  a  crime, 
against  Boyd  or  his  attendants.    This  decree,  Boyd  required 
to  be  registered  among  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  confirmed 
by  a  royal  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  all  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  36th  day  of  the  same  month.    The  same  day, 
another  act  was  passed,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  council, 
by  which  his  majesty  created  Boyd  regent,  *  and  committed 
to  him  the  care  of  himself,   his  brctiiers,    sisters,  castles, 
towns,  and  all  civil  jurisdiction,  until  he  should  complete  his 
twenty-first  year,   and  he  likewise  induced  the  nobles  who 
were  present,  to  solemnly  promise,  that  they  would  assist  the 
Boyds  in  all  their  public  deeds,  and  be  liable  to  punishment, 
if  they  did  not,  with  aU  their  strength  and  fidelity,  perform 
their  engagement.    To  this  promise,  the  king  himself  also 
subscribed. 

xxVT.  By  these  means,  royalty  itself  being  bound  to  their 
party,  a  number  of  the  nobOity  united  with  them  in  a  private 
league,  and  the  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom  delivered 
into  their  hands,  the  Boyds  thought  they  had  provided  for 
their  security  fiir  a  long  while,  and  further  to  estaMish  it  ibr 
the  future,  they  procured  a  marriage  beween  Thomas,  the 
son  of  Robert  Boyd,  and  the  king's  eldest  sister.  This  mar- 
riage, which  was  a  wealthy  one,  and  seemed  the  establishment 
of  their  power,  increased  the  hatred  of  their  enemies,  and 

*  The  title  of  regent  docs  not  appear  upon  the  record^  bat  die  Boyds 
exercised  the  power,  and  Abercrombie  coDJectures,  that  the  office  was  rather 
styled,  like  that  of  the  Douglas,  lieutenant-general. 


aibr<M  materials  for  various  reports  among  the  Tolgar.    Bafy 
althoBgh  diey  thought,  that  in  thiir  W9y  they  bad  Iwset  every 
passage  to  the  king,  and  were  become  the  sole  directors  of  bis 
words  and  actions,  the  general  indignation  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increased  in  frvonr  at  court»  and  in  about 
tour  years  after,  it  broke  forth  to  the  ruin  of  the  wbcde  family. 
The  discerning  part  of  the  adverse  faction,  were  not  displeased 
at  the  sudden  exaltation  ctf  their  opponents,  because  they 
hoped,  as  is  usual,  it  would  be  aecompanied  by  that  arrogance 
which  cannot  bear  a  superior,   which  despises  equals,  and 
tramples  upon  inferiors,  and  when  subjects  exceed  the  limits 
of  their  station,  kings,  who  cannot  ^idure  them  as  rivals, 
accelerate  their  ruin.     The  report  of  dissension  between  such 
powerful  factions,  gave  license  likewise  to  popular  disorders^ 
fbr  people  accustomed  to  robberies,  greedily  return  after  any 
interruption  to  their  former  rapadty*  the  germs  q[  discord^ 
repressed  fbr  a  tsme,   burst  forth  with  great^  vigour,   the 
seditious  embrace  more  keenly  these  occasions,  for  disturbing 
the  commonwealth,  and  all,  instigate  by  the  hopes  of  impuur 
ity,  become  more  lic^itious.     Nor  were  the  Kennedys  inac^- 
dve  upon  the  occasion.    Partly  by  spreading  rumours  alnroad, 
diey  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  pointed  out  the 
Boyds  as  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  country,  and  the 
authors  of  sedition,  and  partly  even — as  some  supposed — they 
promoted  the  designs  of  the  turbulent,  and  secretly  supplied 
the  torches  of  the  incendimes.     This,  however,   was  plain 
from  their  countenances,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  aiSairs 
was  not  unpleasant  to  them.    One  thing  only  appeared  want- 
ing to  subvert  the  flourishing  power  of  their  enemies,  and  that 
was  to  bring  over  the  royal  inclinations,  for  they  had  abund- 
ance of  retainers,  and  the  common  people,  always  fond  of 
novelty,    and  desiring  every  thing  rather  than  the  present, 
were  ready  to  join  them;  therefore,  they  resolved  by  cra% 
men,  who  should  pretend  attachment  to  the  Boyd  interest,  te 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  mind  of  the  king. 

XXVII.  In  the  meantime  it  was  determined  to  send  ambas'- 
sadors  to  Denmark,  to  ask  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the 
Danish  king,  as  a  wife  for  Jemaes,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
should  endeavour  as  much  as  possible*  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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dispute  about  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  irtiich  had 
cost  the  two  nations  so  much  blood.  The  chief  of  this  em* 
bassy  was  Andrew  Stuart,  the  son  of  Walter,  at  that  time 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  The  negotiation  respecting  the  mar- 
riage was  easily  transacted  with  the  Danes,  who  gave  up  all 
right  which  their  ancestors  claimed  to  these  islands,  in  name 
of  dowery;  only,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  private  posses- 
sors of  estates,  should  continue  to  possess  them  on  the  same 
terms  they  had  formerly  done.  Some  authors  write,  that  they 
were  given  in  pledge,  until  the  dowery  should  be  pud,  but 
toat  afterward,  upon  the  birth  of  his  grandson,  the  long  of 
Denmark  gave  up  to  James  all  right  for  ever  to  them.  When 
the  king  was  informed  by  the  chancellor,  that  every  thing  had 
been  finished  according  to  his  desire,  the  next  object  was  to 
choose  out  an  honourable  train  of  nobles,  to  bring  home  the 
new  queen,  and  here,  by  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
inadvertence  of  his  friends,  Thomas  Boyd,  son  of  Robert,  earl 
of  Arran,  was  appointed  ambassador,  those  who  envied  him, 
designedly  exaggerating  his  merit,  as  qualified  by  valour, 
splendour,  and  wealth,  for  undertaking  whatever  was  magni- 
ficent He  thinking  every  thing  safe  at  home  while  his 
father  was  regent,  cheerfully  undertook  the  embassage,  and 
In  the  b^inning  of  Autumn,  set  sail  with  a  large  train  of  his 
relations  and  friends. 

xxviiir  In  the  interval,  the  Kennedys  weakened  the  at- 
tachment of  the  king,  and  those  bonds,  by  which  the  Boyds 
believed  they  would  retain  to  themselves  his  afiection— pleas- 
ure, and  retirement  from  public  business — were  imputed  to 
them  as  crimes.  At  the  same  time,  by  representing  their  wealth, 
which  was  then  very  great,  as  dangerous,  and  magnifying  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  exchequer  from  its 
confiscation,  they  distracted  the  royal  mind,  naturally  weak, 
and  prone  to  suspicion  and  avarice.  The  Boyds,  although 
they  endeavoured  by  their  obsequiousness,  and  by  concealing 
the  general  misery  of  the  kingdom,  to  banish  all  disagreeable 
reflections  from  the  king,  yet  they  could  not  drown  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  nor  disguise  the  solitariness  of  the  court, 
both  of  which  were  increased  by  the  activity  of  their  enemies. 
There  were  besides,  other  noblemen,  who  took  advantage  of 
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the  young  sovereign's  solitude,  to  admonish  him  respecting 
the  public  calamities  and  their  remedies;  and  Jaines  himself, 
as  if  assuming  his  manly  duties,  sometimes  said,  that  what  was 
going  forward  did  not  altogether  please  him.  The  Boyds, 
however,  although  they  perceived  the  king  becoming  gradually 
cooler  towards  them,  and  the  popular  hatred  as  apparently  in- 
creasing, behaved  as  licentiously  as  ever,  trusting  to  his  wont 
ed  facility,  and  the  pardon  they  had  already  received  for  their 
previous  conduct  The  adverse  faction,  having  now  secretly 
won  over  the  monarch  to  their  party,  thought  this  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  commencing  their  attacks,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arran, 
being  with  the  embassy  in  Denmark,  whence — the  tempest- 
uousness  of  the  north  sea  rendering  it  unfit  for  navigation 
during  great  part  of  the  year — he  could  not  return  before  the 
end  of  spring,  and  the  old  Boyds,  infirm  through  age  and  dis- 
ease, besides  being  seldom  at  court,  were  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance of  a  number  of  their  friends,  who  were  along  with  the 
embassy.  First,  they  procured  a  convention  of  the  estates 
— long  anxiously  desired— -to  be  summoned  by  the  king  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  day  of  the  month  of  November,  1469. 
XXIX.  Thither  the  Boyds,  brothers,  were  ordered  to  attend 
to  stand  trial,  a  circumstance  variously  represented  by  those 
who  hated  or  favoured  them.  They  themselves  were  certainly 
taken  by  surprise,  and  being  quite  unprepared  for  the  threat- 
ened danger,  and  their  spirits  broken,  not  so  much  at  the 
power  of  the  opposite  party,  as  at  the  sudden  aversion  of  the 
king,  Robert,  in  despair,  fled  to  England,  and  Alexander, 
who  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  flying,  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  accusation  against  both  was: — That  having  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  king,  they  brought  him  privately  to 
Edinburgh;  when  Alexander  pleaded,  that  he  had  obtained 
pardon  for  his  crime  in  an  open  meeting  of  the  estates,  and 
humbly  prayed,  that  the  king  would  allow  a  cc^y  to  be  trans- 
cribed from  the  public  record— it  was  denied  him.  What  his 
accusers  objected  against  that  act,  cotemporary  historians 
have  not  informed  us,  and  although  it  were  easy  to  conjecture, 
yet  I  rather  prefer  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  reader,  than  to 
detail  uncertainties  as  facts.  In  this  assembly,  Alexander  was 
condemned,  and  sufiered  capitally.     Robert,  a  few  years  after, 
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died  at  Alnwick,  in  England,  worn  out  by  the  tedionsoess  of 
exile,  added  to  the  pressure  of  age.  His  absent  son,  unheard, 
and  engaged  on  public  business,  was,  in  the  same  assonbljr, 
declared  a  public  enemy..  The  estates  of  the  whole  were  con- 
fiscated. Such  were  the  proceedings  as  recorded.  I  most 
not,  however,  omit  mentioning  what  I  have  heard  from  hoB»> 
curable  men,  well  informed  in  the  transacticms  of  these  times. 
They  say,  that  in  the  recorded  decree,  by  which  pardon  was 
granted  to  the  Boyds,  there  was  nearly  the  following  sentence: 
— That  the  king  fofgave  all  offence  and  rancour  of  mind,  as 
they  then  termed  it,  which,  expression,  those  who  wished  to 
gratify  the  king,  interpreted,  according  to  a  distinetioii,  in 
these  days  celebrated  among  theologians,  between  the  r^nis- 
sion  of  blame,  and  the  remission  of  punishment,  as  signifying, 
that  the  king  forgave  in  his  mind  the  fault,  and  whi^ver 
blame  could  attach  to  it,  but  did  not  exempt  the  guilty  from 
the  pains  of  law. 

XXX.  Next  spring,  the  fleet  arrived  with  the  queen  from 
Denmark.  Thomas  Boyd,  having  heard  of  the  calamity  of 
his  family,  although  many  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  par- 
don during  the  times  of  public  rejoicing,  yet  did  not  dare  to 
come  ashore,  and  being  informed  by  his  wife,  who  hastened 
to  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  oBlaining  the  king's  favonr, 
all  access  to  him  being  completely  shut  up  by  his  enemies,  be 
immediately  returned  to  Denmark,  whence  he  came,  and 
travelling  through  Germany,  proceeded  to  France.  Thence, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  Louis 
IX.,  who  converted  the  legitimate  government  of  that  king- 
dom into  a  tyranny,  he  went  to  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
whom  having  served  bravely  and  faithftdly  in  war,  he  was  by 
him  loaded  with  gifts  and  honours.  There,  while  he  passed 
his  life  privately,  but  honourably,  his  wife  bore  him  a  son, 
named  James,  and  a  daughter,  Gracina— =bf  whom  afterward. 
The  nuptials  of  James  III.  and  queen  Margaret,  were  cele- 
brated on  the  10th  of  July,  A.  D.  1470,  a  great  concourse  of 
nobility  attending.  Of  this  marriage,  in  the  third  year,  on 
St.  Patrick's  day,  in  the  month  of  March,  was  born  James, 
who  afterward  succeeded  his  father. 
Sd 
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xKxi.  The  king  in  the  meantime,  not  yet  satiated  with  the 
calamities  of  the  Boyds,  wrote  to  Flanders,  to  recal  his  sister 
home;  but  as  he  knew  that  she  would  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  return,  on  account  of  the  great  love  she  bore  to  her  hus- 
band, he  raised  her  expectations  through  the  medium  of  her 
correq>ondent6,  who  in  their  letters  insinuated,  that  the  anger 
of  the  king,  softened  by  time,  was  not  implacable,  and  a  sister 
might  be  able  to  do  much  with  her  brother,  for  obtaining  an 
alleviation  of  her  husband's  calamity,  only,  that  this  must  be 
done  p^sonally,  and  not  by  trusting  to  the  agency  of  others; 
Allured  by  these  hopes  she  returned,  but  scarcely  had  she 
landed,   when. the  king  began  to  tamper  with  her  about  a 
divorce.     After  a£Bxing  libels,  publicly  signed  by  many  wit- 
nesses at  Kilmarnock,  which  had  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Boyds  before  their  misfortunes,  he  ordered  Thomas  to 
appear  within  sixty  days,  although  it  was  evident,  that  even  if 
the  public  faith  had  been  given,  he  could  scarcely  have  re- 
turned within  the  time.     When  he  did  not  appear  on  the  day, 
thefermer  marriage  was  pronounced  illegitimate,  and  sentence 
of  divorce  passed  against  him  in  his  absence,  and  without  his 
being  beard.     Mary,  the  kin^s  sister,  was  then  against  her 
inclination,  forced  to  marry  James  Hamilton,  *  almost  an  up- 
start, far  beneath  her  former  husband,  both  in  dignity  and 
power;  she,  however,  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  James 
and  Margaret.     The  children  which  she  had  by  her  former 
husband,   were  also  recalled  by  the  king.     Nor  did  Boyd 
himself  long  survive.     He  died  at  Antwerp,  where  having  no 
relation  to  inherit  his  property,   Charles  erected  a  splendid 
and  expensive  monument,  in  the  church  of  ...   .   with  the 
money  he  had  munificently  given  him,  and  caused  an  honour- 
able inscription  be  engraved  upon  it.     Thus  the  family  of  the 
Boyds,  which  had  lately  been  the  most  flourishing  in  Scot- 

*  Some  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  mmrriige^f  the  king's  sister  with  Hamil- 
ton, whether  it  took  place  during  the  life  of  her  first  husband,  or  whether  he 
was  dead ;  all  authorities  agree  that  she  was  divorced ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1474,  that  she  married  Hamilton.  The  date  of  Arran's  death  is  unrecorded, 
even  the  place  is  disputed;  Ferrerius  says  be  was  slain  in  Tuscany,  by  a  gen* 
tleman  whose  wSfe  he  had  attempted  to  debauch*  Buchanan's  account,  bow« 
tfrer,  u  considered  the  most  authentic* 
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land,  within  a  few  short  years,  was  seen  spreading  abroad 
their  branches,  and— cut  down,  a  striking  lesson  to  posterity, 
how  treacherous  are  the  friendships  of  young  kings!  Their 
ruin  not  only  astonished  their  friends,  it  also  terrified  their 
enemies;  nor  did  any  after  them  dare  to  grasp  at  the  station 
whence  they  had  been  prostrated,  perceiying  in  dieir  fate,  the 
unstable  base  of  all  human  afiairs,  and  reflecting  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  iease  with  which  the  king  recalled  his  favours, 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  prosecuted  hb  revenge. 
Those  who  expected  great  advantage  from  this  change  of  the 
public  government,  were  undoubtedly  much  mistaken,  for  the 
king,  who  in  former  years  had  indulged  in  domestic  retire- 
ment, and  seldom  appeared  in  public,  now,  being  newly  mar- 
ried, spent  great  part  of  his  time  in  family  pleasures,  and, 
excluding  his  nobility  from  his  presence,  committed  himself 
wholly  to  the  power  of  a  few  servants.  Being  of  a  warm 
temper,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  his  opinion  contradicted 
by  his  counsellors,  and  therefore,  he  avoided. the  freedom 
which  his  nobles  used,  and  retained  only  those  around  him, 
who  would  not  correct,  but  approve  his  decrees,  who  declined 
all  offensive  opposition,  and  procured  his  favour  by  their 
obsequiousness* 

XXXII.  While  such  were  the  manners  of  the  court,  those  of 
the  clergy  were  not  more  holy,  for  although  the  ministers  of 
the  church  had  long  been  addicted  to  luxury  and  avarice,  yet 
they  had  still  some  appearance  of  their  ancient  sobriety,  and 
the  hope  of  preferment  still  remained  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
scholars  who  excelled  in  learning,   the  bishops  being  then 
elected  by  the  colleges  of  canons,  and  the  abbots  by  their  re- 
spective fraternities.     But  now  the  courtiers,  who  entirely 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  by  showing  him  the  im 
I  mense  riches  he  had  acquired,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
'  might  overcome  all  opposition,  persuaded  him  not  to  suffer 
an  affair  of  such  emolument  to  remain  with  ignorant  men,*  in- 
capable of  managing  public  business,  but  to  assume  to  him- 
self the  power  of  nominating  whoever  he  thought  qualified  for 
exercising  these  functions,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to 
check  the  contumacious,  retain  the  doubtful,  and  reward  the 
deserving.     Instead  of  all  the  honours  and  wealth  being,  as 
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now,  in  the  possession  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people,  who 
were  not  more  niggardly  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  than  profiise  in  their  own  private  pleasures,  every  thing, 
they  said,  ought  to  belong  to  the  king  to  whom  all  eyes  were 
directed,  who  only  possessed  the  power  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment, of  granting  pardon,  or  bestowing  rewards.  By  fawn- 
ing speeches  such  as  these,  the  mind  of  the  king,  fickle  at  his 
time  of  life,  and  not  proof  against  the  allurement  of  money; 
weak  through  bad  habits,  and  prone  to  licentiousness,  was 
readily  influenced,  and  immediately  the  whole  kingdom  as- 
sumed a  new  appearance,  and  at  court,  all  offices  sacred  and 
civil  were  publicly  put  to  sale. 

XXXIII.  Patrick  Graham,  who  alone  stayed  the  declining 
church,  had,  during  the  sway  of  his  enemies  at  home,  spent 
several  years  at  Rome,  but  being  informed  by  his  friends  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  trusting  to  his  propinquity  to  the 
king— second  cousin,  the  son  of  his  great  aunt— resolved  to 
return ;  but  in  order  previously  to  sound  the  inclinations  of 
the  people,  he  sent  before  him  the  pope's  bull,  appointing  him 
leg&te,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1472,  which  proceeding,  excited  a  great  ferment 
against  him,  for  those  who  had  purchased  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ours at  court,  were  afraid  of  losing  both  the  benefices  and  the 
price ;  and  those  who  expected  advantage  from  similar  bar- 
gains, were  grieved  at  being  disappointed ;  besides,  the  whole 
set  who  trafficked  in  ecclesiastical  preferments,  obtaining  it 
from  the  king,  and  afterwards  parcelling  it  out  and  selling  it 
to  others,  raised  a  violent  outcry,  lest  that  species  of  gain 
should  be  snatched  from  them.  All  these  conspiring  together, 
loaded  the  absent  Patrick  with  abuse,  and  assembling  in  the 
palace,  complained  that  the  ancient  laws  and  recent  acts  of 
the  king  were  violated,  and  much  damage  occasioned  to  the 
whole  kingdom  by  the  Romanists,  whose  ambition,  unless 
resolutely  opposed,  would  soon  abridge  the  royal  authority, 
and  usurp  the  whole  power  for  themselves.  To  prevent  this 
mischief)  an  act  of  council  was  sent  to  Patrick  upon  his  land- 
ing, prohibiting  him  from  exercising  any  part  of  his  office  un- 
til the  king  had  inquired  into  the  complaints  brought  against 
him,  and  the  1st  of  November  was  appointed  as  the  day  on 
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which  he  was  to  stand  trial  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  meantime, 
his  friends  and  relations  assured  him  that  the  king  would  not 
tte  partial  in  so  just  a  cause.  Bat  the  opposite  fiiction,  on 
hearing  this  report,  so  influenced  the  mind  of  the  king  and 
the  courtiers,  by  large  promises  of  money,  that  thenceforward 
Patrick  was  never  able  to  ccmtend  on  equal  terms  with  his  ad- 
versaries. On  coming  to  the  assembly,  when  he  produced 
the  papal  bull,  a|n>ointing  him  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
primate  of  Scotland,  and  fope's  l^^te  for  three  years,  to  re- 
form the  state  <^  the  church,  the  inferior  priests  were  highly 
pleased,  for  they  r^iced  that  so  necessary  an  olBice  was  in- 
trusted to  so  excellent  and  learned  a  man,  but,  overawed  by 
the  more  powerful*  who  had  gained  the  king  and  his  courtiers, 
dared  not  to  speak  out  openly.  His  enemies,  on  purpose  that 
the  favour  of  the  pec^le  towards  Patrick  might  grow  cool  if 
delay  were  interposed,  appealed  to  the  pope,  as  the  only  judge 
in  this  cause.  He,  himself,  was  sent  back  by  the  king  to  his 
own  particular  charge,  and  forbidden  to  wear  the  robes  of  an 
archbishop  during  the  dependance  of  the  trial,  or  exercise 
any  other  office  besides  what  the  former  bishops  had  done. 

XXXIV.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  a  new  enemy,  but 
the  bitterest  of  the  whole,  sprung  up  against  Graham,  and 
from  a  trivbl  cause.  William  Sevez,  a  young  man  of  con- 
sideraUe  acuteness,  who  had  studied  several  years  at  Lou- 
vaine,  under  John  Spernic,  a  celebrated  physician  and  astrol- 
oger, on  his  return  home,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  courtiers,  chiefly  by  his  reputation  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  he  possessed,  along 
with  other  ingenious  accomplishments,  and  which  procured 
him  extraordinary  patronage,  as  the  court,  at  that  time,  was 
addicted  to  every  species  of  divination,  even  to  madness. 
Sevez,  getting  forward  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  and 
the  sundiine  of  a  court,  was  in  a  short  time,  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews ;  but  the  bishop  refusing  to  admit  him 
to  that  office,  he,  in  revenge,  consulted  witli  John  Locke, 
then  rector  of  the  college,  and  an  enemy  of  Graham's,  and 
they  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  efiect 
his  ruin.  The  rector,  trusting  to  a  privilege  he  enjoyed  from 
the  pope,  by  which  he  was  exempted  from  Graham's  jurisdic- 
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tioii)   excommunicated  him«     Graham  treated  this  censure, 
froiu  one  so  much  his  infericnr  in  rank,  with  contempt,  and 
although,  when  he  came  into  court,  it  was  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced in  his  hearing,  he  never  paid  it  the  smallest  atten- 
tion; on  which,  his  enemies,  as  is  the  case  when  ecclesiastical 
censures  are  despised,   required  the  assistance  of  the  ciril 
power,  and  got  Patrick  excluded  from  all  his  churches.    Offi- 
cers of  the  exchequer  were  sent  to  take  an  inventory  of  his 
effects,  his  attendants  were  ordered,  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
to  leave  him,  and  a  guard  was  set  over  him,  to  watch  diat 
nothing  should  be  done  in  contravention  of  the  edict*     The 
rest  of  the  bishops,  lest  they  should  appear  unworthy  of  so 
benevolent  a  sovereign,    violently  extorted  a  great  sum  of 
money  from  the  inferior  clergy,  and  brought  it  to  his  majesty. 
xxxv.  The  king  having  obtained  this  douceur — as  if  relent- 
ing—began to  treat  Graham  more  mildly,  and  sent  the  abbot 
of  Holyrood  and  Sevez  to  him,  when  the  bishop  became  ap- 
parently reconciled  to  the  king,  and  Sevez  to  the  bishop-^but 
money  had  been  previously  collected  by  Graham's  friends, 
and  sent  to  the  king.     Being  now  free,  as  he  imagined,  from 
all  his  trouUes,  he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Monimail ;  but  while 
preparing  for  the  performance  of  his  public  and  private  duties, 
the  collectors  of  the  Romish  taxes  were  sent  to  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  because  he  had  not  paid  the  fees  for  the  papal 
edict~-a  bull  they  call  it— he  was  excommunicated  by  them. 
Thus  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
income,  both  before  and  since  his  return,  had  been  gathered 
by  the  king's  collectors,  and  what  he  had  been,  able  to  raise 
by  his  friends,  had  been  given  to  him  and  his  courtiers,  royal 
officers  were  again  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and  he 
was  committed  to  custody  in  his  own  castle,  his  domestic  ser- 
vants removed,  and  keepers  appointed  by  the  king ;  an  accu- 
mulation of  misfortunes,  which  drove  him  distracted.     On 
Ikccount  of  his  alienation  of  mind,  Sevez,  his  most  implacable 
enemy,  was  given  him  nominally  as  an  assistant  by  the  king, 
and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  influence  of  the  ad- 
verse faction,  he  was  immediately  appointed  an  inquisitor,  to 
inquire  into  his  life  and  morals.     Many  trifling,  many  ridicu- 
lous, and  even  some  incredible  charges  were  brought  against 
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him;  among  othen,  that  he  had  thiioa  performed  mass  in  one 
day,  while  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  bishop  in  that  age 
who  said  it  once  in  three  months.  But  his  enemy  being  his 
judge,  and  the  witnesses  bribed,  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
his  bishopric,  and  Sevez,  who  carried  this  decree  to  the  pope, 
was  appointed  in  his  room.  His  persecutors  were  not,  how- 
erer,  content  with  the  misery  of  Graham,  for  when  they  per- 
ceiyed  that  all  their  affronts  had  not  broken  his  heart,  they 
procured  an  order  for  confining  him  in  some  solitary  monas- 
tery, with  four  keepers.  Inchcolm,  a  rock  rather  than  an 
island,  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  whence,  upon  war  aris- 
ing, he  was,  three  years  after,  carried  to  Dunfermline,  for 
fear  of  the  English  fleet,  and  again  removed  to  Lochleven 
castle,  where,  worn  out  with  age  and  misfortunes,  he  ended 
his  days.  Thus  perished  a  man,  blameless  in  his  life,  and  in 
learning  and  courage,  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries. 
Other  virtuous  men,  terrified  by  his  misfortunes,  and  hope- 
less of  restoring  ecclesiastical  discipline,  confined  themselves 
entirely  to  their  private  duties.  At  court,  church  preferment 
was  either  sold  or  bestowed  as  rewards  upon  pimps  and  para- 
sites. Although  these  transactions  look  place  at  diiSerent 
times,  yet,  that  they  might  not  too  often  interrupt  the  history, 
I  have  placed  them  together,  as  they  afford  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  wretchedness  of  the  times;  and  we  may  easily 
thence  imagine  what  oppression  would  be  exercised  towards 
the  inferior  orders  of  men,  when  one  eminent  for  every  virtue, 
and  related  by  blood  to  the  king  and  the  highest  families, 
could  be  exposed,  by  a  few  wretches  of  the  lowest  description, 
to  the  scorn  and  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  But  to  return  to  the 
other  cotemporaneous  occurrences : 

XXXVI.  An  act  of  the  estates  having  passed  in  the  year 
1476,  against  John,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  then  possessed 
some  provinces,  and  had  ravaged  widely  the  maritime  coasts 
of  the  continent,  the  king  determined  to  march  against  him  in 
person  by  land,  and  send  the  earl  of  Crawford,  then  his  ad- 
miral, with  the  fleet.  John,  who  was  incapable  of  meeting 
these  preparations,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Athole,  the 
king's  uncle,  came  as  a  suppliant  to  court,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  king ;  and  the  provinces  of  ftoss,  Kin* 
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^e,  and  Knapdale,  which  he  had  occupied  by  force,  being 
taken  from  him,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  lordship  of  the 
Isles.  In  the  same  year,  a  dispute  with  the  English,  which 
had  almost  occasioned  a  war,  was  adjusted.  A  Scottish  ves- 
sel, built  by  bishop  Kennedy,  the  largest  which  at  that  time 
had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  ocean,  was  stranded  by  a  tempest 
on  the  English  coast,  and  plundered  of  her  cargo.  Restitn- 
tion  had  often  been  sought  for  in  vain,  and  this  for  some  years 
had  caused  considerable  irritation ;  but  at  last,  an  honourable 
embassy  was  sent  to  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
oishop  of  Durham,  and  lord  Scroop,  for  Edward,  tossed  by 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  drained  of  money  by  so  long 
a  war,  now  anxiously  desired  a  suspension  of  arms.  He 
truce  was  easily  renewed,  upon  condition,  that  an  estimate 
should  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  which  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  goods  which  had  been  taken  away,  by 
honest  men,  and  reparation  faithfnlly  made. 

xxxviT.  The  same  year,  ambassadors  having  been  sent  to 
Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  adjust  some  complaints  of  the 
merchants,  when  they  arrived  in  Flanders,  were  honourably 
received.  One  Andrews,  a  physician,  who  was  reported  to 
have  great  skill  in  astrological  predictions,  being  occasionally 
entertained  by  them,  on  learning  the  cause  of  their  coming, 
secretly  advised  them,  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  finish 
their  business,  for  in  a  few  days  they  would  hear  news  of  the 
duke.  Nor  was  it  an  idle  prediction,  for  within  three  days, 
accounts  were  received,  that  his  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Swiss,  at  Nanci  in  Lorraine,  and  himself  killed.  The  ambas- 
•adorsy  when  they  returned  without  finishing  the  business  o& 
which  they  had  been  sent»  hailing  praised  wonderfully  An- 
drews' skill  in  penetrating  fiituiity  before  the  king,  induced 
faltn,  already  strongly  inclined  to  these  arts,  to  invite  this  man 
so  come  to  his  court,  by  great  promises,  and  accordingly,  he 
Arriving  not  long  after^  waa  kindly  received  by  James,  who 
bestowed  vfrnn  hhB»  among  other  gifts,  a  rich  ecdeeiattical 
benefice.  By  this  astrologer,  it  is  said,  the  king  was  toM  that 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death  from  bis  own  relations, 
and  the  oracle  agreeing  with  a  response  of  some  witches,  to 
whose  arts  he  was  immoderately  addicted^  who  had  prophe* 
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sied,  that  the  lion  should  be  killed  by  his  whelps,*  he  degener- 
ated from  a  prince,  at  first  of  an  excellent  disposition,  and  the 
greatest  hopes,  and  even  then  not  altogether  depraved,  into  a 
most  insatiable  tyrant ;  for  suspicion  once  obtaining  possession 
of  his  soul,  he  looked  upon  his  nearest  relations,  and  his  chief 
nobili^  as  his  enemies.  The  peers,  enraged  at  the  king  for 
consulting  with  this  in&mous  race  of  beings,  were  still  more 
highly  offended  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  men  of  the  lowest 
rank,  whom,  despising  his  nobles,  he  employed  as  his  sole 
advisers.  The  principal  of  these  were  Thomas  Preston,  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  but  who  parasitically 
humoured  the  king  in  every  thing;  Robert  Cochrane,  en- 
dowed with  great  corporeal  strength,  and  equal  audacity,  who 
having  been  observed  by  James  in  a  certain  single  combat, 
was  immediately  made  a  courtier  from  a  common  stone  ma- 
son, encouraged  to  indulge  in  higher  expectations,  and  in  a 
short  time,  by  diligently  executing  some  lesser  afiairs,  and 
obsequiously  flattering  tbe  whims  of  the  king,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  state,  and  chosen  as  a 
son-in-law  by  Preston.  The  third  was  William  Roger,  an 
English  singer,  who  had  come  with  the  Ambassadors  of  king 
Edward  into  Scotland,  and  having  repeatedly  performed  be- 
fore the  Scottish  monarch,  was  detained  by  him,  enriched,  and 
advanced  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  rest  were  chosen 
from  the  meanest  stations,  common  artisans,  and  others  whose 
only  recommendations  were,  impudence  and  want  of  honesty. 

*  Pinkerton  represents  Buchanan,  as  imputing  the  king's  enmity  to  Andrews* 
prophecy  of  a  lion  being  devoured  by  his  whelps,  "  which"  he  adds,  ^  if  real, 
was  singular  in  its  accomplishment,  but  could  not  point  to  the  brothers.** 
Buchanan  does  not  say,  that  this  was  the  Fleming's  prediction,  his  words  are» 
sibi  a  suis  exitium  imminere.  The  account  of  Lindsay,  cannot,  therefore^  be 
more  probable  than  that  of  Buchanan  from  the  prediction,  for  it  is  the  same 
in  both,  whether  uttered  by  a  witch  or  a  warlock.  Besides,  it  is  John  to 
whom  Buchanan  chiefly  refers  in  his  statement,  and  it  is  Alexander  who  is 
the  chief  subject  of  Lindsay's  account.  Lindsay  relates,  that  the  Humes  and 
Hepbums  quarrelled  with  Albany,  for  uplifting  the  mails,  rentes,  and  customs, 
belonging  to  the  lordship  of  Dunbar,  and  used  Cochrane's  influence,  and  a 
witch's  prophecy  to  ruin  t^  brothers,  which  is  easily  reconcileable  with 
Buchanan,  and  differs  only  as  two  stories  essentially  true,  may  be  allowed  to 
differ.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  the  objections  made  to  Buchanan's  historv, 
consist  merely  in  similai*  discrepancies. 
27 
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xxxvjii.  A  meeting  of  the  nobility  having  been  held,  at 
uhich  the  two  princes,  the  king's  brothers  were  present,  to 
concert  measures  for  clearing  the  court  of  such  minions,  the 
proceedings  were  whispered  abroad.  John,  the  youngest 
brother,  more  incautious  than  the  others,  having  spoken  with 
too  much  freedom  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  seized  by 
the  courtiers,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  being  condemned 
by  the  king's  private  council,  he  was  put  to  death  by  having 
a  vein  opened.  The  cause  of  his  execution  was  commonly 
reported  to  be,  that  he  had  secretly  conspired  with  witches 
against  the  life  of*  the  king,  and  to  give  some  appearance  of 
truth  to  the  charge,  twelve  old  women  of  the  lowest  order, 
were  brought  to  trial  for  witchcraft,  found  guilty,  and  burned. 
The  death  of  John,  although  it  appeared  to  have  broken  up 
the  conspiracy,  rather  checked  than  dissolved  it. 

XXXIX.  Alexander,  as  he  stood  next  in  relationship,  so  did 
he  in  danger,  and  although  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  yet,  as  the  king's  minis* 
ters  could  never  believe  themselves  safe  while  he  lived,  he  was 
suddenly  seized,  and  lodged  in  Edinburgh  castle.  «In  this 
situation,  narrowly  watched  by  those  who  thought  his  power 
would  be  their  ruin,  and  having  in  vain  attempted,  by  the 
mediation  of  friends,  to  conciliate  the  mind  of  the  king,  he 
began,  as  he  could  not  otherwise  hope  for  deliverance,  secretly 
with  his  valet,  the  only  one  of  his  servants  who  was  su£Pered 
to  remain  with  him,  to  concert  a  plisn  of  escape.  By  his 
means  he  hired  a  vessel,  which  he  ordered  to  wait  in  readi- 
ness in  the  neighbouring  roadstead.  Then  he  procured  mes- 
sengers to  come  to  him  frequently,  as  if  from  court,  who 
should  pretend  before  his  jailors — ^for  be  was  not  allowed  to 
hold  a  private  conversation  with  any  one— that  the  king  was 
becoming  more  placable,  and  diat  there  was  every  hope  of  his 
soon  obtaining  his  liberty.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
escaping  arrived,  assuming  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  under 
all  circumstances  he  could,  he  remarked,  that  he  fully  believed 
by  the  accounts  of  his  messengers,  that  the  king  was  reconciled 
to  him,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  long  in  their 
custody.  He  invited  his  keepers  to  a  sumptuous  supper,  and 
drank  with  them  till  midnight,  about  which  time  the  enteY« 
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tainment  broke  up,  and  the  keepers  soon  after,  sunk  into  a 
profound  sleep,  overcome  by  the  copious  draughts  of  wine 
they  had  taken,  Albany,  whenever  he  found  himself  al(xie^ 
formed  a  rope  of  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  long  enough  as  he 
thought,  for  tlie  height  of  the  wall.  First,  he  let  down  his 
servant  to  make  the  trial,  but  perceiving  by  his  fall,  that  his 
cord  was  too  short,  he  lengthened  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
followed.  When  he  descended,  he  found  the  servant  had 
broken  bis  thigh  bone^  on  which,  taking  him  up  on  his  shoul- 
ders, he  carried  him  nearly  a  mile  to  the  sea,  and,  the  wind 
proving  favourable,  immediately  set  sail  for  Dunbar,  and, 
after  having  fortified  the  castle  su£Sciently  against  an  as* 
sault^  departed  with  a  few  attendants  for  France.  During 
his  absence,  Andrew  Stuart,  the  chancellor,  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  reduce  the  castle.  After  he  had  besieged  it  for  some 
months,  during  which  it  was  bravely  defended,  the  garrison  at 
last,  iSfben  they  began  to  be  straitened  for  provisions,  procured 
^ips,  and  secretly  in  the  night,  embarked  for  England.  Next 
day^  the  empty  castle  was  taken  possesion  of.  Some  distin- 
guished knights  among  the  besiegers  were  slain. 

xu  About  this  time,  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  England, 
both  tired  with  domestic  misfortunes,  began  to  be  desirous  of 
peace.  An  embassy,  sent  by  the  king  of  England  for  this 
purpose,  was  kindly  received,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  not 
only  to  procure^  but  to  confirm  the  peace  by  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  it  being  agreed  that  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Edward, 
should  be  married  to  James«  the  son  of  the  Scottish  king, 
when  they  came  of  age.  Part  of  the  dowery  was  also-paid,  on 
this  condition,  that  i^  when  both  arrived  at  puberty,  the  mar- 
riage was  not  consummated,  the  dowery  should  be  returned. 
Some  burghers  were  given  as  hostages.  But  this  peace  was 
of  no  long  duration ;  for  the  ancient  hatred,  and  the  animosity 
remaining  from  the  last  war,  occasioned  fay  the  incursions, 
plunderings,  and  mutual  injuries  then  inflicted  by  both  parties, 
broke  out  quickly  into  open  hostility,  and  besides,  each  had 
their  peculiar  causes  o£  provocation.  Douglas,  an  old,  and 
Al^uinder,  the  king's  brother,  a  late  exile,  excited  the  king 
of  £ngliuiid^-*for  Alexander,  who  had  gone,  as  we  have  men»- 
tioned,  to  France,  received  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Bologno 
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to  wife^  but  not  being  able  to  procure  any  assistance  from 
Louis  IX.,  who  then  reigned,  he  proceeded  to  England, 
hoping  to  effect  something  there — and  Louis  sent  Robert 
Ireland,  a  Scottishman,  and  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  along 
with  two  French  knights,  to  induce  James  to  declare  war.* 

XLZ.  The  peace  being  thus  violated,  although  the  situation 
of  Scotland  was  deplorable,  several  of  the  counties  wasted, 
and  also  a  great  English  force  under  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
ordered  to  invade  it,  yet  the  king,  and  those  who  were  around 
faim,  unwillingly  levied  an  army ;  for  those  men,  lately  so  po(»> 
who  had  risen  by  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  the 
authon  of  the  ill  advised  measures  of  the  crown,  feared  no- 
thing more  than  an  assemblage  of  the  indignant  nobles.  When 
the  army  reached  Lauder,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Mardi 
and  Teviotdale,  counties  either  spoiled  by  the  enemy,  or 
obliged  to  submit  to  him,  as  the  king  still  continued  to  dis- 
trust his  nobili^,  and  to  transact  every  thing  by  his  secret 
council,  the  nobles,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  indigni^, 
assembled  in  the  church,  about  the  third  watch  of  the  night, 
where,  in  a  full  assembly,  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus, 
is  said  to  have  thus  explained  their  cause  df  meeting,  f 

xiiii.  My  lords,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say   mudi 

•  Of  this  war  wc  have  few  particolari,  which  is  the  more  to  he  regretted, 
«•  the  opposition  of  the  Scots,  to  at  least  one  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of 
England,  appears  to  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the  greatest  naval  hero  of 
his  day,  Andrew  Wood,  of  Leith,  afterward  SKr  Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo. 
The  sQence  of  the  English  historians  on  occasions  honourable  to  Scotland, 
and  dieir  generally  avowed  raaootur  to  the  nation,  would  not  in  common  eases, 
be  recommendationfl  of  their  veracity ;  yet,  becaase  Hector  Boyce  happened 
to  he  a  fiibulist,  notwithstanding  these  palpable  blemishes,  the  English  histo- 
rians in  doubtful  cases,  have  been  often  preferred  to  Scottish  authorities  by 
later  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  annals  of  their  country. 

f  He  was  descended  fix>m  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  by  Margaret  Stuarts 
hdress  of  Angus,  and  was  the  foortb  eori  of  Angus  of  the  Douglas  fiunily. 
He  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Archibald  Bell  the  Caty  fi*om  a  dr- 
euatstaoce  said  to  have  taken  place  i^kmi  this  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  Lord  Gray  introduced  an  apologue.^-The  mice  consulted  upon  the 
means  of  their  deUverance  from  their  enemy  the  cat,  and  agreed  that  a  bell 
^ould  be  suspended  from  her  neck,,  to  give  warning  of  her  iq)proach,  and 
tiseir  dai^er,  but  what  mouse  bad  courage  to  put  it  on  ?  I  sal  bel  the  cat. 
cried  Angus,  and  ever  after  was  distiagubbcd  fay  thewyyeHation. 
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about  the  state  of  Scottish  affairs,  part  of  which  you  must 
recollect,  and  part  is  still  before  your  eyes.  The  principal 
nobility  driven  into  exile,  are  forced  to  endure  the  most  in* 
tolerable  hardships,  or  to  engage  in  very  disagreeable  measures, 
and  you  with  whom  is  the  strength  of  the  kingdom^  left  with- 
out a  head,  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  are  exposed  to  all  the 
storms  and  bu£Petings  of  fortune.  Your  estates  wasted,  your 
fortunes  destroyed,  and  your  fiumers  either  killed,  or  seeing 
no  other  alleviation  of  their  misfortunes,  subject  to  the  enemy. 
While  the  king,  naturally  generous  and  prudent,  corrupted 
by  bad  advisers,  intrusts  the  government,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  not  to  an  assembly  of  his  nobles,  but  to  the  lowest  de» 
scription  of  men,  who  consult  fortunetellers,  and  bias  his 
weak  mind,  influenced  by  worthless  superstitions,  and  the 
predictions  of  witches,  and  acts  are  passed  respecting  the 
common  safety,  under  their  sole  authority,  who  knowing 
themselves  justly,  and  universally  hated,  bear  a  like  hatred 
to  us  aU.  Nor  do  they  only  endeavour  to  weaken  your  au^ 
thority,  but  to  destroy  you  by  every  art  they  can  practise. 
Some  are  removed  by  death,  and  some  by  banishment.  They 
do  not,  as  upstarts  usually  do,  mount  gradually  to  the  summit, 
but  at  once  they  exercise  their  cruelty  and  avarice  <»i  the 
royal  blood.  One  of  the  king^s  brothers  they  have  cruelly 
murdered,  the  other  they  have  driven  by  the  fear  of  death 
from  the  country,  and  sent  him  as  a  leMer  to  our  tfiemies. 
These  taken  away,  they  threaten  the  rest  of  the  nobility;  for, 
conscious  of  their  own  mean  extraction,  they  wish  no  one  of 
high  birth  to  remain,  and  whoever  hasv  either  riches  to  stim- 
ulate their  avarice,  or  power  to  resist  their  audacity,  are 
marked  as  their  enemies,  while,  in  the  meantime,  we  march 
against  the  English  as  our  public  enemy,  as  if  any  enemy 
could  be  more  deadly  than  those,  whose  cupidity  can  neither 
be  satisfied  with  your  estates,  nor  their  cruelty  with  your 
blood. 

xLiii.  Now,  that  you  may  understand  how  much  more  cruel 
this  intestine  plague  is  than  the  foreign  one,  suppose — ^whicfa 
God  forbid — that  the  king  of  England  were  victorious,  elated 
with  present  success,  and  recollecting  former  failures,  what 
ward  would  he  claim  for  his  victory,  or  what  would  be  the 
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venge  he  would  exercise  ?  The  death  of  the  king  his  enemy, 
or  yours  ?  Neither,  I  am  persuaded.  The  contest  between  us 
is  not  for  life,  but  for  glory  and  empire,  and  a  generous  spirit 
as  he  is,  yiolent  and  keen  against  those  who  resist,  so  is  he 
softened  by  submission  and  entreaty,  and  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  instability  of  all  human  afiairs.  But  allowing  that  an 
irritated  enemy  should  seek  the  king^s  death,  who  is  the  most 
merciful  ?  He  who,  along  with  life  takes  away  all  sense  of 
misery,  or  they  who  reserve  for  daily  torture,  him  whom  next 
to  God  they  ought  to  love  and  obey  ?  Who  steel  his  mind  by 
their  witcheries  against  his  relations  !  who  keep  their  king 
as  a  captive,  surrounded  almost  wholly  by  the  arms  of  his 
enemies,  nor  permit  him  to  see  the  face  of  his  friends,  that  he 
might  perceive  their  affection,  and  receive  their  assistance? 
They  are  not  to  be  esteemed  such  enemies  who,  encamped 
against  you,  openly  profess  their  hatred,  as  those  who,  by 
domestic  treachery,  threaten  your  safety,  who  betray  the  king 
to  his  foes,  after  having  alienated  him  from  his  friends,  and 
expose  you  without  a  leader  to  a  hostile  army,  by  whom  if 
vanquished,  although  you  should  escape  death,  yet  you  will 
incur  dishonour  and  servitude ;  but  if  you  conquer,  you  will 
not  procure  peace  to  yourselves,  power  to  your  country,  nor 
glory  to  your  king,  but  a  greater  license  for  your  enemies  to 
oppress  in  future  with' more  security;  you  will  gain  torment 
and  ruin  to  yourselves,  and  a  severer  servitude  to  your  king 
—you  will  by  victory  avoid  external  misfortune,  but  only 
increase  domestic  misery.  Wherefore,  my  opinion  shortly  is, 
that  we  first  break  our  domestic  yoke  before  we  engage  with 
foreign  ^lemies,  for  otherwise,  we  shall  be  made  slaves  to  the 
will  of  a  few,  increase  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  betray  the 
commonwealth.     May  God  bless  your  deliberations. 

XLiv.  Afler  this  speech  of  Douglas,  there  was  no  more  de- 
liberation, but  a  confused  murmur  ran  through  the  meeting, 
calling  for  vengeance  against  the  traitors ;  and  the  assembly 
were  so  much  inflamed,  that  it  appeared,  if  not  led,  they 
would  have  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  royal  pavilion.  But 
the  chie&,  whc^  on  account  of  their  age  and  honours,  possess- 
ed the  greatest  authority,  having  allayed  the  tumult,  agreed — 
fi»r  they  feared  lest  the  common  soldiery,  in  their  rash  fury, 
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might  violate  the  person  of  the  king— that  the  princ^Md  noUe^ 
men^  taking  a  soflScient  nnmber  of  thdr  frieioday  witfioat  any 
general  movement  of  the  army^  should  go  to  the  king's  tent* 
and  seize  the  obnoxious  minions  who  exercised  the  goTcm- 
ment,  and  bring  them  to  judgment  before  the  whcde  army, 
that  they  might  sufier  punishment  according  to  law. 

XLV.  Whilst  these  things  were  in  agitatioiiy  a  rumour  reach- 
ed the  court : — That  the  nobles  had  collected  in  the  chuidi 
before  daybreak,  for  what  purpose,  was  unknown,  but  that 
certainly  it  was  something  of  importance,  which  collected  such 
men,  Ti^thout  the  knowledge  of  the  king  or  his  oounsettors. 
The  king,  awakened  out  of  sleep,  asked  with  trqndation  at 
his  attendants,  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  done^  and  in 
the  meantime,  he  sent  Cochrane  before  to  observe  what  was 
going  forward,  and  to  bring  certain  information^  On  his 
road  to  the  church,  with  a  few  attendants,  he  was  met  by  the 
leaders  of  the  nobility  coming  to  court  Douglas  immedisitely 
seized  him,  and  twisting  the  massy  gold  chain  which  he  wore, 
till  he  nearly  choked  him,  gave  him  into  custody,  and  march- 
ed straight  to  the  king.  The  guards,  either  struck  l^  his  sud- 
den appearance,  or  overawed  by  his  dignity,  remained  pas- 
sive, while  he  seized  those  who  were  believed  to  have  corrupt- 
ed the  monarch  by  their  pernicious  counsels.  The  king  only 
entreated  that  they  would  spare  one  young  man,  of  honour- 
able birth,  John  Ramsay,  who  clung  to  him,  and  his  tender 
age  furnishing  his  excuse,  they  readily  complied.  The  rest 
were  led  to  trial,  amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  army,  •aU 
crying  out : — Hang  the  villains  I  On  which,  they  were  irnme* 
diately  carried  to  punishment,  and  ended  then*  lives  by  sus* 
pension;  and  such  eagerness  did  the  army  display  for  their 
execution,  that  when  ropes  could  not  quickly  be  fomid,  die 
soldiers  hastened  with  the  traces  of  their  waggons,  and  the 
reins  of  their  bridles,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

XLvi.  The  court  faction,  who  were  thus  disposed  of,  had 
oppressed  many  private  individuals  by  their  injustice;  towards 
the  public,  their  principal  crime  was  their  having  issued  a 
new  brass  coinage,  commonly  called  by  the  invidious  name  of 
black  money,  which  first  occasioned  the  deamess  ot  every  ar- 
ticle of  life,  and  then  even  famine,  for  the  dealers  radier  al- 
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lowed  thdr  corn  to  rot  in  their  barns,  than  give  it  away  to  the 
purchasers,  under  the  name  of  selling  it  But  to  prevent  a 
total  stagnation  of  trade,  when  any  sales  were  effected,  a  stip-^ 
ulation  was  at  the  same  time  added,  specifying  in  what  sort  of 
money  the  payment  was  to  be  made.  Some  of  the  former 
kings  had  likewise  coined  this  species  of  money,  but  then  it 
was  more  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  poor,  than  for  any  pur- 
pose of  gain ;  and  they  regulated  by  law  the  sum,  beyond 
which  buyers  were  not  compelled  to  take  it;  thus  provision 
was  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  purchasers  of  small  quan- 
tities, and  die  richer  were  guarded  against  any  fraud  in  their 
payments.  The  faction  were  likewise  accused  of  having  alien- 
ated the  mind  of  the  king  from  his  nobility ;  of  having  infatu- 
ated him  by  magic ;  and  of  having  impelled  him  to  the  mui^- 
der  of  his  relations.  But  the  chief  hatredwas  excited  towards 
Cochrane,  by  his  earldom  of  M arr,  which  district  James,  up« 
on  the  death  of  his  youlngest  brother,  had  either  given  him^ 
or  intrusted  to  his  government.  The  evil  counsellors  of  the 
king  being  put  to  death— as  the  king  could  neither  trust  the 
soldiers,  nor  the  soldiers  the  king — the  army  was  dismissed, 
and  returned  home. 

XLvii.  The  king,  although  he  suppressed  his  anger  for  the 
present,  and  was  very  liberal  in  his  promises  to  his  nobility, 
yet  cherished  in  his  soul  only  vengeance  and  blood.  He, 
-  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  himself  at  liberty,  withdrew 
with  a  few  attendants  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  nobil- 
ity, uncertain  of  his  intentions,  held,  likewise,  their  delibera- 
tions among  themselves.  The  king  of  England,  chiefly  by  the 
persuasion  of  Alexander,  who  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  he 
touched  Scotland,  he  would  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  and  the  nobility,  who  were  at  variance  with  the 
king,  appointed  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Glocester, 
commander  of  the  army,  collected  during  the  winter,  and  or- 
dered him  to  lead  them  into  Scotland.  He  began  his  march 
about  midsummer,  but  understanding  the  situation  of  affairs, 
turned  aside  to  Berwick.  He  was  received  into  the  town  im- 
mediately, and  having  left  four  thousand  soldiers  to  besiege 
the  castle,  he  advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  straight  to 
Edinburgh,  destroying  all  the  places  on  the  road ;  but  under 
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the  guidance  ot  Alexander,  he  entered  the  city  without  doing 
it  any  damage,  and  demanded  of  James,  by  public  proclama- 
ti<m  at  the  cross — toi  he  had  no  hopes  of  speaking  with  him — 
First,  that  he  would  perfoim  his  engagement  with  Edward ; 
then,  that  before  the  Ist  of  September  next,  he  would  give 
satisfaction  for  all  the  mischief  done  to  the  English,  and  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained,  which  if  he  would  not  do,  Rich- 
ard of  Glocester  would  prosecute  him  and  his  kingdom  with 
iire  and  sword. 

.  xLviii.  With  these  demands,  in  the  present  circumstances;, 
James,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply^  and  beings  at 
the  same  time,  unable  to  repel  the  enemy  by  force,  returned 
no  answer.  The  Scottish  noUes,  thus  deserted  by  their  sov- 
ereign, that  they  might  not  altogether  neglect  the  safetjr  of  the 
Qountry,  collected  another  army,  and  encamped  at  Haddin^ 
ton ;  and  that  they  migh^  at  least,  alleviate  the  imminent  cal- 
amity, and  stop  the  course  of  the  victorious  army,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  to  desire  : — That  the 
nuptialsi  so  long  promised,  should  be  consummated;  and  to 
declare,  that  no  blame  could  belong  to  the  Scots,  if  the  agree* 
ment  entered  into  was  not  faithfully  fulfilled.  The  English 
commander,  who  knew  that  the  Scots  would  not  risk  an  en- 
gagement, part  of  their  force  being  with  Alexander,  who  was 
yeiy  popular  with  the  common  people,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
tracted by  Actions,  replied  :-^He  was  not  sufficiently  inform- 
ed as  to  what  the  king  of  England  had  determined  to  do  with 
x^ard  to  the  marriage ;  in  the  meantime,  he  thought  it  just, 
that  the  money  which  had  been  paid  to  James,  in  name  of 
dpwery,  should  be  restored ;  but  that,  if  they  wished  peace* 
they  should  promise  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Berwick;  or  if 
they  could  not  do  that,  they  should  solemnly  swear,  that  they 
would  neither  give  any  assistance  to  the  besieged,  nor  offer 
any  interruption  to  the  besiegers,  until  the  castle  was  either 
taken  by  force,  or  surrendered  by  capitulation.  To  these  de- 
mands, the  Scottish  nobl^nen  answered : — That  the  marriage 
was  delayed,  not  through  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  the 
parties  were  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty;  the  day  for  paying 
act  having  yet  oorne^  the  money  was  not  due,  but  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  security  th^  had  received,  more  would 
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be  given;  the  castle  of  Berwick  waa  built  upon  Scottish 
grcMiud,  by  Sootchmeiiy  was  under  their  government^  and  had 
been  for  many  ages,  and  if  the  English,  at  any  time,  had 
taken  it^  or  retained  it  by  force,  that  injustice  could  not  diminr 
ish  their  ancient  right. 

xLix.  Glocester,  who  was  superior  in  strengtlv  persisted 
in  his  demands,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  questions  ot 
right    The  same  day,  Ck>lin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  An- 
drew Stuart,  chancellor,  together  with  the  two  bishops  of  S(. 
Andrew's  and  Dunblane,  sent  to  Alexander,  who  was  in  the 
English  camp  at  Lethington,  a  deed  signed  and  sealed,  o6er« 
ing,  if  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance,  they  would  procure, 
in  the  first  parliament,  the  restoraticm  of  his  estates,  and  an 
amnesty  for  all  that  was  past,  and  pledged  their  faith  for  the 
p^formance.     Alexander,  having  communicated  on  the  sub- 
ject with   Glocester,  was  kindly  dismissed  by  him,  and  re* 
turned  to  his  own  country.     At  the  ne^t  meeting  of  the 
estates,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  by  uni- 
versal consent,  and  he  immediately  submitted  to  them  a  prop^ 
'osition  for  raising  the  siege  of  Berwick.     The  time  appeared 
so  full  of  danger  to  the  more  prudent,  and  every  thing  so  dis- 
turbed by  domestic  sedition,  that  they  thought  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  stop  the  current  of  adverse  fortune,  even 
were  the  enemy  quiet,  and,  therefore,  a  peace  ought  to  be 
procured  upon  any  terms.     They  saw  clearly,  if  they  overcame 
so  powerfiil  an  enemy  in  a  battle,  they  would  rather  irritate, 
than  intimidate  him ;  but  if  they  were  defeated  by  him,  it  was 
uncertain  how  far  an  enemy  naturally  fierce,   and   rendered 
more  insolent  by  success,  would  push  his  victory.     These  sen* 
timents,  although  violently  opposed  at  the  time,  finally  pre* 
vailed  m  the  council ;  and  after  a  great  variety  of  conditions 
had  been  in  vain  proposed,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  on  the  26th  | 
of  August,  A.  D.  1462,  that  the  castle  of  Berwick  should  be 
surrendered,  and  a  truce  entered  into  for  a  few  months,  until 
a  lasting  peace  could  be  concluded*     Thus  Berwick,  after  it 
bad  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Soots  twenty^me  years,. 
was  restored  to  the  English ;  and  Glocester  having  brou^it 
his  foreign  expedition  to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  returned 
home  in  triumph.     Edward,   on  advising  with  his  council^ 
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thought  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England,  to 
annul  the  contract  of  marriage,  because  he  feared,  amid  such 
intestine  discords,  that  the  posterity  of  James  might  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdom ;  and  he  was,  besides,  more  inclined  to 
Alexander,  who,  he  hoped,  if  made  king,  having  received  so 
many  favours,  would*  remain  in  constant  friendship  with  him« 
A  herald  was  therefore  sent  to  Edinburgh,  to  renounce  the 
alliance,  and  demand  back  the  portion.  On  the  25th  October, 
he  publicly  declared  his  errand,  and  a  day  being  appointed 
for  the  payment  of  the  money,  it  was  faithfully  restored^  and 
given  to  the  herald,  who  was  safely  conveyed  as  far  as  JBer. 
wick. 

L.  Alexander,  to  soften  his  brother's  anger  towards  himself 
if  he  still  retained  any,  and  awaken  a  renewal  of  his  affection 
by  a  new  £Eivour,  brought  him  out  of  the  castle,  and  restored 
him  to  the  free  possession  of  his  kingdom.  But  with  a  weak 
mind,  the  remembrance  of  ancient  offences  outweighs  the 
value  of  recent  favoui*s.  The  king's  former  suspicions  were 
heightened  by  the  representations  of  Alexander's  enemies, 
who  incessantly  accused  him  of  too  great  popularity,  which 
th^  adduced  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  his  design  upon  the 
crown.  Alexander,  warned  by  his  friends,  of  the  plots  formed 
at  court  against  his  life,  withdrew  secretly  to  England,  and 
delivered  the  castle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of  Edward.  In 
his  absence,  he  was  condemned  on  an  accusation  of  having  sent 
frequent  messengers  to  England ;  of  having  departed  thither 
without  the  king's  leave ;  and  of  having  conspired  with  the 
English  against  his  country,  and  the  king's  life.  All  the 
others  concerned  in  this  |>lot  were  pardoned,  and  among  them 
William  Crichton,  who  was  charged  with  being,  not  only  a 
participator,  but  the  author  and  instigator  of  the  designs 
against  his  country.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Crichton  obtain- 
ed pardon  for  this  offi&nce,  before  he  was  again  accused  of 
carrying  on  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  exiled  prince, 
through  the  medium  of  Thomas  Dickson,  a  priest;  of  having 
fortified  Crichton  castle,  and  not  surrendering  it  up  to'  be 
garrisoned  by  the  king's  forces,  for  which  he  was  ordered  to 
stand  trial,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1484^  but  failing  to 
appear,  he  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  confiscated. 
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LI.  These  indeed,  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  public 
records,  but  the  hatred  of  the  king  on  a  private  account,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  ruin;  Crichton's 
wife,  sprung  .irom  the  Dunbar  family,  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  her  husband  having  discovered  that  she  had  been 
seduced  by  the  king,  adopted  a  project,  rash,  indeed,  but 
natural  to  a  husband  disappointed  in  love,  and  provoked  by 
injury,  he  retaliated  upon  the  king's  youngest  sister,  a  lady 
also  exquisitely  lovely,  but  infamous  for  too  close  a  connexion 
with  her  brother,  by  her  he  had  Margaret  Crichton,  who  died 
not  long  ago.  In  the  ineantime,  Crichton's  wife  died  at  his 
own  castle,  and  the  king's  sister,  whom,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
his  majesty  had  previously  debauched,  lamented  so  much  the 
absence  of  the  restless  William,  that  at  times  she  seemed  as  if 
she  would  go  distracted.  On  which,  the  king,  partly  moved 
by  the  entreaties  of  Crichton's  iriends,  partly  by  the  recollec-* 
tion  of  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  and  desirous  of  concealing 
his  sister's  infamy  under  the  cloak  of  matrimony,  permitted 
him  to  return,  on  condition  that  he  should  marry  her.  Crich- 
ton, persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  forced  by  the  ruin  of  his 
prospects,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  king  of  England,  came 
to  Inverness,  and  had  a  conference  with  James,  not  long 
before  they  both  died,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  to  hope 
for  his  speedy  recaL  His  tomb  is  still  shown  there.  These 
circumstances  which  took  place  at  different  times,  I  have 
narrated  together,  that  the  course  of  the  histoiy  might  not  be 
interrupted.     I  now  relate  what  I  have  thus  passed  dver. 

Lii.  Edward,  king  of  England,  died  in  the  April  following 
the  surrender  of  Dunbar,  A.  D.  1483,  having  left  his  brother, 
Richard,  the  guardian  of  his  sons.  He  at  first  governed 
England  for  two  months,  satisfied  with  the  title  of  protector, 
.  then,  having  by  various  arts  conciliated  a  great  part  of  the 
nobility  and  commons,  he  threw  his  brother^s  two  sons  into 
prison,  shut  up  the  queen  with  her  daughters,  in  a  nunnery 
near  London,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  assumed  the  name 
and  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and 
James  Douglas,  desirous  of  trying  the  affections  of  the  people 
towards  them,  having  selected  five  hundred  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lochmaben,  on  St.  Magdalen's  day,  when  a  great 
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fair  used  to  be  held;  where,  from  some  sudden  quarrel,  a  bat- 
tle arose,  which  was  fought  with  various  success,  according  as 
assistance  was  brought  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  continued  to  hang  in  doubt,  .from  mid-day 
till  night,  when  a  bloody  victory  remained  with  the  Scots,  who 
had  lost  a  great  number  of  their  friends.     Douglas  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  by  the  king  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores. 
Alexander  escaped  on  horseback  to  England,  but  did  not  loog 
remain  there. .    Many  incursions  were  made  besides,  more  to 
the  loss  of  the  English,    than  the  advantage  of  the  Scots. 
Richard,  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  a&irs  at  home,  and  afraid 
of  the  threatening  aspect  from  abroad— the  earl  of  Ridunoiid, 
then  an  exile  in  France,  being  favoured  by  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish,   and  invited   to   assume   the  crown—- was  tortured  with 
anxiety,  nor  was  he  less  tormented  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 
He  therefore  resolved,  since  he  could  not  tranquiUise  his  do- 
mestic seditions  so  quickly  as  he  hoped,  that  he  would  concil- 
iate his  foreign  enemies  upon  any  terms,  that  by  their  author- 
ity and  assistance,  he  might  render  himself  safer,  and  more 
terrible  to  his  enemies  at  home.     In  pursuance  of  these  reso- 
lutions, ambassadors  were  sent  to  Scotland,  to  procure  peaces 
or  at  least  a  truce  for  some  years,  who  found  every  thing  much 
more  easy  than  they  had  expected ;  for  James,  who,  on  ac^ 
count  of  similar  crimes,  was  equally  detested  by  his  sulgects, 
listened  willingly  to  the  ambassadors  of  Richard,  as  he  hoped, 
that  upon  a  peace  being  concluded  with  the  English,  he  would 
the  more  easily  avenge  his  domestic  wrongs,  when  a  place  of 
refuge  was  cut  off  from  his  enemies. 

Liii.  For  these  reasons  chie6y,  both  kings  sent  some  of  their 
most  confidential  friends  to  the  borders,  who^  after  many  and 
daily  conferences  about  compensation^  when. they  saw,  that 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  claims,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  proofs,  a  peace  could  not  be  effected,  concluded  a 
truce  for  three  years;  and,  because  restoration  could  not  be 
made,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  commissioners  were  appointed  on  both 
sides,  who,  along  with  the  wardens  of  the  marches,  were  to 
take  care,  that  diis  was  equitably  and  faithfiiUy  attended  to. 
One  condition  in  this  truce  was  dubiously  expressed,  respect- 
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iiig  the  restoration  of  Dunbar  to  the  Soots,  by  which  the 
Englidi  understood  they  were  co  retain  it,  and  the  Scots,  that 
they  were  to  besiege  it,  notwithstanding  the  truce.  When  the 
Scots,  after  the  six  months  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  were  exinred,  demanded  by  their  ambassadors,  the 
delivery  of  the  casde,  Richard  readily  promised,  in  long 
letters,  to  restore  it,  but  from  some  cause  or  another,  kept 
possession  tiQ  his  death,  which  hi^ppened  shortly  afier.  But 
when  he  was  killed  by  his  sulgects,  and  Henry  VII.  not  yet 
securely  seated  on  the  throne,  James  invested  it,  during  a  very 
hard  winter,  and  the  garrison,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  England,  expecting  no  assistance,  surrendered. 

Liv.  Henry,  distracted  by  many  cares,  in  order  to  cut  oA 
all  occasion  for  foreign  war,  and  extinguish  the  seeds  of 
ancient  animosity,  came  to  Newca$t]e-iq)pn-*Tyne,  whence  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  to  procure  a  perpetual  treaty 
of  alliance,  or  at  all  events,  a  long  truce ;  for,  being  a  man  of 
uncommon  wisdom,  and  having  experienced  many  vicissitudes, 
he  thought  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  especially  with  the 
Soots,  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  establishing  the  stability 
of  his  throne ;  because  these  two  kingdoms  were  almost  always 
waiting  to  take  advantage  of  each  other's  distresses,  first  en« 
coaraging  rebels  at  home,  and  then  receiving  them  when  they 
were  banished ;  and  seditions  were  thus  cherished,  either  by  the 
hope  of  assistance  or  of  refuge.  James,  who  desired  nothing 
more  than  that,  relieved  from  all  fear  of  foreign  int^erence, 
he  mi^t  be  at  liberty  to  inflict  what  punishment  he  thought 
proper  upon  his  disobedient  subjects,  received  the  ambassa* 
dors  courteously;  he  told  them,  that  he  indeed  was  anxious 
for  peace,  but  he  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  subjects,  either  to  a  perpetual  peace,  or  to  a 
very  long  truce,  partly  because  it  was  forbidden  by  an  ancient 
law,  lest,  being  relieved  from  all  fear,  their  minds  should  grow 
languid,  and  their  nerves  get  relaxed  through  idleness,  and 
partly,  because  their  fierceness,  contracted  by  being  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  could  not  be  instantly,  and 
altogether  luid  aside,  but  if  he  could  possibly  bring  them  to 
a  truce  for  six  or  seven  years,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  As 
fyr  himsdi^  9S  long  as  he  lived,  he  would  preserve  peace  with 
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Henry,  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  he  would  also  take  care  thai 
the  truce  should  be  renewed  before  the  time  expired ;  but  he 
entreated  the  ambassadors  by  every  considerationy  not  to 
divulge  abroad  what  passed  between  them  in  secret,  lest  the 
nobl^  should  be  less  willing  to  agree  to  a  peace,  if  they  per- 
ceived any  wish  on  his  part  to  procure  it*  This  beii^  rqport- 
ed  to  Henrv,  as  he  knew  in  what  a  troubled  state  Scodand 
was,  and  how  convenient  a  peace  would  be  to  the  king,  think- 
ing him  sincere  and  hear^  in  hb  professions,  he  concluded  a 
truce  for  seven  years,  and  returned  to  York. 

Lv«  In  the  meantime,  the  queen  of  the  Scots  died,  a  woman 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  virtue,  who  was  thought  to  have 
moderated  the  unbridled  rashness  of  her  husband. .  Alex- 
ander, the  king's  brother,  also  died  in  France^  leaving  two 
sons,  Alexander,  by  {lis  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Orkney,  and  by  his  second,  John,  who  was  afterward  some 
years  regent  of  Scotland.  James  having  secured  peace  abroad, 
and  being  freed  from  two  troublesome  disturbers  of  his  de- 
signs at  home,  again  gav^  himself  up  to  the  native  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  excluding  from  his  presence  almost  all  his  nobility, 
was  surrounded  entirely  by  upstarts,  whom  he  preferred  to 
the  honours  of  his  court,  and  the  o£Sces  of  state^  and  deliver* 
ing  over  to  them  the  care  of  the  government,  and  the  levying 
of  taxes,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  pleasures*  The 
chief  of  the  court  fection  was  John  Ramsay,  who^  preserved 
by  the  king's  request,  had  escaped  punishment  at  Lauder* 
He  was  so  excessively  proud^  that  although  created  Stewart  .of 
the  household,  esteemed  an  high  honour  among  the  Scots^ 
and  had  had  many  valuable  estates  bestowed  upon  him,  yet, 
not  satisfied  with  his  fortune,  he  obtained  an  order,  that  no 
one  except  himself  and  his  companions,  should  carry  arms,  in 
those  places  where  the  king  lodged,  that  by  this  means  he 
might  protect  himself  and  his  faction  against  the  nobility, 
who  held  frequent  meetings  among  themselves,  and  paraded 
m  armour,  but  this  order  procured  for  Ramsay  more  hatred 
than  respect,  for  now  the  appearance  of  downright  slavery 
struck  every  one. 

Lvi.  The  king  in  the  meantime,   was   eagerly  bent  upon 
satiating  his  revenge  by  the  blood  of  those  whom  he  believed 
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to  be  the  MrtlMMs  of  the  rebeUtonv  which,  nihett  he  could  not 
obtain  by  open  foroe^  he  endeaTOured  to  aoeomplich  by  art 
Pretending  to  be  reconciled  vnA.  several  of  the  leaders,  he 
behaved  to-  them  courteously,  and  tveated  them  with  more 
finniliarity  even  than  became  a  prince.  The  most  powerful 
he  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards;  he  created  David  Lind- 
say,, earl  of  Crawford,  duke  of  Montrose,  wishing  to  attach  to 
himself  so  rich  a  nobleman ;  he  had  Archibald^  earl  of  Angus, 
frequ«itly  irith  him,  and  communicated  to  him  his  most  secret 
designs,  as  if  he  had  received'  him  wholly  into  his  fii¥Our,  yet 
he  could  nether  by  gifts  nor  flattery,  convince  any  one  of  his 
sincerity ;  for  those  who  knew  his  disposition,  did  not  doubt 
but  he  assmaed  this  show  of  kindness,  that  he  might  separate 
the  noUKty,  and  arrest  them  apart,  or  that  he  might  set  them 
1^  variance  among  llieinselves,  which  appeared  more  plainly 
when  he  had  collected  them  at  Edinburgh*  Having  invited 
Douglas  to-  come  to  him  in  the  casde,  he  pointed  out  to  him 
what  an  admirable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  executing 
his  revenge,  for  by  apprehending  the  chiefs  of  tfie  faction,  and 
bringing  them  to  punishm^it,  the  rest  would  be  overawed, 
and  if  he  neglected  this  opportunity,  spontaneously  afforded 
Kim,  he  might  never  after  hope  to  find  one  similar. 

Lvii.  Douglas,  who  knew  that  the  king  was  not  better 
allected  to^  himself  than  to  the  rest,  discussed  with  him  warily, 
this  cruel  and  hazardous  design ;  he  argued,  that  every  person 
would  pronounce  the  action  base  and  flagitious,  if  so  many 
noblemen,  who  liad  been  promised  pardon  for  their  former 
conduct,  who  were  but  lately  reconciled,  and  were  now  secure 
in  the  public  faith,  which  they  had  accepted,  should,  without 
a  trial,  be  brought  suddenly  to  punishment ;  that  the  fierce 
minds  of  his  enemies  would  not  be  broken  by  the  destruction 
of  a  few,  but  faith  being  once  violated,  all  hope  of  agreement 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  despairing  of  pardon,  anger  would  be- 
come madness,  and  thence  greater  stubbornness,  and  contempt 
of  the  king's  authority,  and  of  their  own  lives  would  follow. 
But  if  you  trust  me,  he  said,  I  will  show  you  a  method,  by 
which  the  royal  dignity  may  be  preserved,  and  your  vengeance 
satisfied.  1  will  gather  together  my  friends  and  vassals,  and 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  openly,  seize  whoever  you  wish,  bring  ' 
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them  to  trial,  and  punish  them  iaccording  to  law — a  method 
not  only  more  honourable,  but  safer  than  if  they  were  put  to 
death  secretly,  and  in  the  night,  as  if  murdered  by  robbers. 
The  king,  believing  that  the  earl  was  sincere,  for  he  knew  he 
could  perform  what  he  promised,  returned  him  his  thanks, 
and  dismissed  him  with  many  professions.  Douglas,  having 
warned  the  nobles  to  withdraw  from  such  imminent  danger^ 
himself  idso  immediately  retired. 

Lviii.  From  that  day,  his  secret  designs  bemg  exposed,  the 
king  trusted  no  person;  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  he  crossed  by  sea  to  the  districts  beyond 
the  Forth,  which  still  remained  obedient,  and  there,  in  a  short 
time,  raised  a  considerable  army.  The  nobles,  who  formerly 
had  desired  his  reformation,  and  not  his  ruin,  despairing  now  of 
any  i*econciliation,  turned  all  their  endeavours  to  his  destruc- 
tion. The  only  difficulty  which  perplexed  them,  was  what 
general  they  should  appoint,  who,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  king, 
might  be  a  regent,  not  disagreeable  to  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  lustre  of  his  name,  protect  the  party.  After 
many  consultations,  the  king's  son  was  unanimously  fixed 
upon.  He  was  gained  over  by  his  guardians  and  tutors,  who 
threatened,  if  he  refused,  to  transfer  the  government  to  the 
English,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  his  family. 

Lix.  The  king,  having  again  crossed  the  Forth^  had  en- 
camped at  Blackness  castle,  and  his  son's  army  prepai*ed  for 
battle,  was  not  far  distant,  when,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle,  an  accommodation  was  effect- 
ed, *  Athol,  himself,  being  given  to  Adam  Hepburn,  earl  of 
Bothwell,  as  an  hostage,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
king's  death ;  but  the  concord,  as  usual,  when  parties  are  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  did  not  last  long.     Several  proposals 

*  A  skirmish,  from  several  documents,  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Black- 
ness, but  it  must  have  been  of  a  very  partial  and  doubtful  nature.  Mr.  Pink* 
erton  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  prince  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
till  after  the  affair  at  Blackness,  because  Athol  was  given  as  an  hostage,  which 
they  would  not  have  required,  if  they  had  had  the  prince. — Hist.  vol.  L  p.  332. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  the  king  did  not  know  of  Shaw's  treason  till  he 
went  to  Stirling,  shortly  before  the  battle,  nor  that  his  son  was  with  the 
nobles,  till  he  took  the  field. 
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having  been  mutually  submitted,  the  nobles,  at  last,  gave  in 
their  final  decision : — That  as  the  king  did  not  act  with  sin- 
cerity, open  war  appeared  to  them  better  than  an  insidious 
peace;  that  the  only  hope  of  adjustment  now  left,  was  for  the 
king  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son;  that  nothing 
else  would  be  listened  to ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to 
lengthen  out  the  negotiation.  The  king  communicated  this 
answer,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  England  and  France,  and 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  assist  him  by  their  authority,  or, 
if  necessary,  by  their  arms,  in  repressing  the  madness  of  a  few 
rebels,  and  bringing  them  to  their  senses ;  for  they  ought  to 
consider  this  as  a  common  cause,  because  it  was  an  infection 
'  which  would  easily  spread  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  He 
sent  also  to  pope  Eugenius  VIII.,  beseeching  him,  by  his  pa^ 
temal  love  for  Scotland,  to  send  a  legate  to  oblige  his  refrac^ 
tory  subjects,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  obey  their  king.  The  pope,  in  eonse* 
quence,  wrote  to  Hadrian  of  Castile,  a  man  ct  uncommon 
learning  and  wisdom,  at  that  time  his  legate  in  England,  to 
use  his  endeavours  for  restoring  tranquillity  to  Scotland. 

LX.  These  remedies,  however,  were  too  late.  The  nobles, 
who  were  informed  of  his  proceedings,  and  knew  the  implaca- 
bility of  the  king  towards  themselves,  determined  to  bring 
their  afiairs  to  a  decisive  engagement,  before  any  re-enforce- 
ments could  arrive  to  him.  For  although  they  had  the  prince 
with  them,  both  for  ensuring  the  obedience  of  the  common 
people,  and  to  show  that  they  were  not  arrayed  against  their 
country,  but  against  a  most  pernicious  king,  yet,  lest  the  ar- 
rival of  foreign  ambassadors  should  shake  the  determination 
of  the  lower  orders,  they  anxiously  exerted  themselves  to  end 
the  contest  by  a  final  battle.  Their  urgency  was  opposed  by 
the  timidity  of  the  king,  who,  having  sent  for  more  troops 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  kept  himself  within 
Edinburgh  casde,  waiting  for  their  arrival.  From  this  reso- 
lution, which  appeared  the  safest  for  him,  he  was  induced  to 
depart,  either  by  the  treachery 'or  the  unskilfulness  of  some  of 
his  own  counsellors,  who,  on  account  of  the  numerous  friths 
which  might  delay  or  endanger  the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries, 
persuaded  him,   that  he  should  retire  to   Stirling,  the  most 
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convanient  place  of  Ae  whole  kingdoBi  for  Koeivkig  sfiriBtance 
fromeveiy  quavter ;  dial  be  woold  be  as  safe  there  as  in  Edin- 
biH^  castle,  BB  his  enemies  were  wholly  luqprofided  with 
eTery  artide  fer  undeitdckig  a  a€g^;  bendes,  he  ai^gfat  ha:re 
his  fleet  pvepaied  finr  idl  aooidentib  Md  stsrinnpd  oeac 

J4U.  This  advice  seined  fiithfiil,  and  was  safe  enough,  if 
ihe  gi^^eRMT'of  die  oagtie,  James  Shaw»  had  «9t  been  bribed 
bgr  ^e  efipesite  fection,  a«d  fefbsad  him  admission  cm  his  nr- 
irteal.  Wlhesefere,  when  the  en^m j  praaied  cIosib  upon  hini» 
«nd  hebad «a  place  towUch he  oouU  J«tfeirt»  he  w»s  foroed 
i0  laA  an  engngeraent  with  what  foeoe  he  had.  At  the  oom- 
msopooeBt^  the  battle  was  fieupdlir  4»iitested,  and  the  fixst  line 
cf  the  nobles  began  to  give  wo^r^  when  the  men  of  Apnsa* 
^e,  and  their  neigUxHurs  who  ynhabited  the  western  coasts 
of  Scotland,  advanced  boldly^  answd  with  loi^fer  ^wsrs  than 
^eir  adversaries,  and  put  the  eente  of  die  kis^s  unny  to 
fl^hu  He,  bknael^  weakened  by  a  fell  from  n  horse,  took 
M%|e  in  sosEMe  water  mills,  notfer  from  the  field  of  batde,  in* 
.tending  to  get  on  board  one  of  the  vess^s  which  lay  near,  but 
being  tmvrtnken,  he  was  slain  there^  widi  a  few  attendants.  * 
There  wfitp  three  who  pursued  him  very  dosdy  in  his  flight 
-p-JRatrick  Gi^y«  die  chief  of  his  name,  Sterling  of  Keir,  and 
a  pwat  nsmed  BorthwicL  It  is  not  known  by  which  of  them 
he  was  struck.  Tht  report  of  his  deatl^  aldiough  doubdul, 
when  divulged  through  bodi  armies,  stopped  the  pursuit  and 
slaughter  of  tjie  lii^tives ;  fer  the  nobles  wished  it  to  appear, 
that  di^  war  wbb  undertaken  i^gainst  the  king  only,  ami  not 
against  die  people.  Of  the  royal  party,  ther^  fell  Alexander 
Cpnninghame,  earl  of  Glencaim,  with  a  few  of  his  vassal^  snd 
kinsfelL    Many  were  wounded  on  bodi  sides. 

Lxu.  Thus  died  James  IIL,  a  prince  not  naturally  of  a  bad 
diapositiont  but  corrupted  by  evil  communication ;  for,  when 


•TheWag,  whee  carried  into  the  aiill,  it  b  fisd,  caUed  lor  a  prkw^  and  a 
womsa  ran  into  the  road  csUing  for  a  priest  to  die  king;  on  wbich^  Borth- 
wick  turned  ssids  to  the  hovd,  and  knediog  b^  his  sovereign,  inquired  if  he 
thought  he  mi^t  survive  by  the  help  of  surgery ;  to  which  James  answered, 
I  belGeve  I  might,  but  let  mo  bare  a  priest  to  hear  my  confesaon,  and  gire  me 
tlMeadiarisi;  oa  which,  the  wmf:h  haaid his  confession,  and  thcnsttbbed 
him! 
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in  childhood  he  had  given  some  indications  of  an  excellent 
genius,  and  a  mind  truly  royal,  he  was  early,  but  gradually, 
debauched  by  the  Boyds.  On  their  &11,  he  was  hurried  head- 
long into  every  species  of  vice,  by  men  of  the  very  lowest  de*- 
scription;  even  the  d^eoeracy  of  the  times,  and  the  example 
of  the  ndghboaring  kings,  contributed  to  his  destruction ;  for 
Edward  IV.  in  England,  Qiarles  in  Burgundy,  Louis  XI.  in 
France,  James  II.  in  Portugal,  laid  the  ibundaticms  of  tyranny 
in  their  difierent  kingdoms,  and  Richard  IIL  exercised  it 
most  illimitedly  in  England.  The  death  of  James  was  brand- 
ed with  this  ignominy,  in  the  next  convention  of  the  estates, 
it  was  voted  that  he  was  justly  slain,  and  an  act  passed  to 
prevent  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him  from  being  ever 
personally,  or  in  their  posterity,  disturbed  on  that  account. 
He  died,  A.  D.  1488,  in  the  28th  year  of  hb  reign,  and  the 
SSth  year  of  his  Age. 


THE 
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1.  James  III.  being  killed  near  Stirling,  on  the  lltfa  of  June^ 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party,  still  uncertain  as  to  his  fate, 
returned  back  to  Linlithgow,  where  accounts  were  brought 
them,  that  boats  had  passed  from  the  fleet  to  the  shore,  and 
carried  off  the  wounded  to  the  ships.  From  this  circumstance, 
a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  the  king  bad  been  received  on 
board  the  fleet,  they  removed  to  Leith,  and  The  Prince — 
the.  title  of  the  king's  eldest  son  among  the  Scots — sent  an  in- 
vitation to  the  admiral,  to  come  on  shore  to  him.  The  ad- 
miral, Sir  Andrew  Wood,  grateful  for  the  honours  he  had 
received  (rem  the  king,  and  who  cherished  the  most  affection- 
ate regard  for  his  memory,  refused  to  land,  unless  he  obtain- 
ed hostages  for  his  safety;  on  which,  Seton  and  Fleeming, 
two  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  were  given.  When  he 
irrived,  he  was  asked  by  the  council  if  he  knew  where  the 
King  was,  and  who  they  were  who  had  been  carried  in  boats 
to  his  ships  after  the  battle.  He  replied,  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  king,  but  said,  he  and  his  brothers  had  landed 
from  the  boats,  in  order  that,  along  with  other  loyal  subjects, 
they  might  defend  their  king ;  and  when  they  saw  their  en- 
deavours to  preserve  his  life  were  vain,  they  returned  to  the 
fleet;  if  his'  majesty  were  alive,  they  would  alone  obey  him, 
or  if  dead,  they  were  ready  to  avenge  his  death.  He,  besides, 
threw  out  many  reproaches  against  the  rebels ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, lest  the  hostages  should  suffer,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  unhurt  to  the  ships.  When  the  hostages  had  arrived 
safe,  the  citizens  of  Leith  were  called  before  the  council,  and 
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solicited,  by  great  promises,  to  rig  out  vessels^  and  attack  Sir 
Andrew  Wood.  But  they  unanimously  answered,  that  his 
two  vessels  were  so  well  equipped,  and  manned  with  such  ex- 
perienced seamen,  and  he,  himself,  was  so  skiliul  a  commander 
that  no  ten  vessels  in  Scotland  would  venture  to  attack  them. 
The  council  then  breaking  up,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
having  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  king's  death,  they  caused 
a  magnificent  funeral  to  be  given  him,  at  the  abbey  of  Cambus* 
kenheth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling,  on  the  25di  of  June. 

CIV.  James  IV. 

II.  In  the  meantime,  a  parliament  was  summoned  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  for  installing  the  new  king,  but  few  obeyed,  and  al« 
most  all  who  came,  were  those  who  had  been  conspirators 
against  the  former.  Immediately  after  his  ascension,  James 
IV.  sent  a  herald  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  to  re- 
quire him  to  surrender,  which  being  complied  with,  he  march- 
ed straight  to  Stirling;  that  castle  also  was  delivered  up  to 
him  by  the  garrison.  On  the  rumour  reaching  England,  of 
the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  five  picked  vessels, 
from  the  royal  navy,  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth,  plundered  the 
merchantmen,  obstructed  the  commerce,  and  making  many 
descents  on  both  shores,  infested  exceedingly  the  maritime 
places.  Great  apprehensions,  too,  were  entertained  from  the . 
rival  armies  of  the  Scots  themselves,  for  the  force  of  the  un- 
successful party  had  been  rather  dispersed  than  destroyed  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  whole  had  not  been  present,  nor  of  those 
who  had,  were  there  many  killed.  Therefore,  a  more  violent 
tempest  appeared  imminent,  from  men  whose  minds,  still  hos- 
tile, were  elated  by  a  confidence  in  their  own  strength ;  whose 
indignation  was  heightened  at  the  idea  of  so  many  noblemen 
having  thus  easily  submitted,  not  to  the  crown,  but  to  a  cabal, 
for  although  the  name  and  title  of  king  was  borne  by  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  he  did  not  govern,  but  was  himself  governed  by  the 
murderers  of  his  father;  the  whole  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Angus,  Hepburn,  and  Hume,  and  their  insolence 
was  increased,  because  the  ^coasts  were  infested  with  the  two 
fleets,  the  English  and  the  Scots. 

III.  The  new  king,  in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulties  with 
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he  wag  suToimdedy  readvecl  Sntto  reoomdie  the  imnl 
forces  to  hinael^  lest  they  ahonld  occaskm  an j  dkturfattBee^ 
while  he  was  at  the  diatant  parts  of  the  kiiigdoniy  endeawoiir- 
iog  to  restore  older,  or  aiKird  the  EngliA  aecess  to  die  in* 
tenor,  for  piHaging  the  midhuid  comities.  He^  theoefore, 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Idng  was  pubhetjr  aimoBiioed,  invito 
ed  Sir  Andrew  Wood  on  shor^  upon  a  rojal  pioteetaoa, 
blinking  he  would  now  be  lets  obstinate  in  his  opposttkiB^ 
and  having  stated  to  hnn,  both  the  dagger  and  dii^graoe  Ae 
whole  nation  incurred,  by  allowing  a  few  ships  thus  haughtily 
ta  insult  them,  he  not  only  won  over  Sir  Andrew,  but  likewise 
roused  him  against  the  English.  Several  of  the  couniers  ad- 
viaedthe  admiral  to  take  with  him  a  greater  number,  and 
larger  vessels,  or,  at  least,  have  an  equal  fleet  to  tHs  eaesny ; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  was-  satisfied  with  his  own  two^  and» 
unmooring  with  the  first  favourable  wind,  he  set  sail  gainst 
thp  enemy,  who  were  at  anchor  off  the  town  of  Dunbar,  and, 
after  a  desperate  action,  brought  th^m  all  as  prizes  into 
Leith,  and  presented  their  captains  to  the  king.*  Sir  Andrew 
was  munificently  rewarded,  and  his  skiM  in  naval  warfive^  and 
the  remarkable  bravery  of  his  men,  was  loudly  apidauded, 
while  the  court  flatterers,  who  always  rapturously  af^laud 
whatever  is  admired  by  kings,  presaged  that  this  victoiy  was 
a  certain  omen  of  others  far  more  gloriou3» 

IV.  Meanwhile,  the  adverse  party  of  the  nobles  sent  mes- 
sengers every  where,  mutually  exhorting  each  other  :^-Not  to 
endure  the  present  state  of  ai&irs,  nor  allow  so  many  brav<> 
men  to  be  abused  by  public  parricides,  who  had  kiHed  one 
king,  and  held  another  in  bondage,  and  who,  with  intolerable 
effrontery,  accused  the  defenders  of  the  late  king  of  treason ; 
who,  while  they  violated  all  law  human  and  divine,  styled 
themselves  protectors  of  order,  and  liberators  of  their  country, 
while  they  kept  the  present  king  captive,  for  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  arms  against  his  fiither  and  his  king;  and  after 

*  The  English  historians  pasaover  in  silence  the  naval  glories  of  Sir  An- 
drew Wood.  Actions  so  remarkable,  could  only  be  omitted  by  design ;  and 
cuch  an  omission  by  no  means  justifies  that  superior  vcraci|y>  which  some  oc 
our  later  Scottish  writers  are  disposed  to  allow  them  over  those  of  their  owa 
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his  malest^  was  yillanoady  munlered,  he  was  obliged  to  pn>- 
secute  an  impious  war  against  his  ftlheip^s  firiends,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  his  life.  Many  such  speedkes  were  spread  among 
the  common  people^  and  to  raise  still  higher  the  general  flame 
of  indignatioti,  Alexander  Forbes^  the  ehief  of  a  noble  fiMnily, 
carried  the  late  king's  shirt,  staiood  with  blood,  and  torn  with 
the  marks  of  his  wounds  suspended  upon  a  spear,  through 
Aberdeen,  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
by  public  proclamation,  calkd  upon  all  men  to  avenge  the 
horrid  deed. 

V.  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  JLcsinox,  a  wealthy  nobienian, 
who,  unirersally  beloved  for  his  afiability,  was  not  less  active 
in  the  districts  on  this  side  the  Fordi,  raised  the  lords  in 
his  vicinity,  and,  having  collected  a  pretty  large  force,  when 
he  could  not  proceed  by  Stirling  bric^  as  the  royalists  had 
possession  of  die  town,  marched  hastily  to  die  fords  near  the 
source  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  GramiMans,  in  order 
to  join  himself  to  his  associates.  His  derign,  however,  was 
discovered  by  Alexander  Macalpin,  one  of  his  vaasols  who  had 
joined  the  enemy,  and  who  informed  Sir  John  Drummond,* 
that  the  rebels  were  so  secure  and  careless,  that  they  straggled 
about  wherever  they  went,  placed  no  wateh,  nor  used  any 
military  precaution.  Drummond,  on  this,  with  the  courtiers, 
and  a  few  volunteers  who  had  joined  him,  attacked  them  when 
they  were  asleep,  and  numbers  slept  the  ale^  of  death,  others 
unaimed,  fled  in  confusion  back  triience  they  had  come^  and 
a  great  many  were  taken  priscmers ;  but  on  being  recognised, 
the  majority  were  dismissed  to  their  friends,  these  only  being 
treated  harshly  who  had  written  or  spoken  contumdiously. 

VI.  The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory,  was  increased  by 
the  arrival,  on  the  same  day,  of  accounts  of  a  naval  triumph 
gained  by  Sir  Andrew  Wood  over  Stephen  Bull;  for  the  lung 
of  England,  upon  hearing  that  five  of  hk  vessels  had  been 
beatoi  and  captured  by  two  Scottish  ships  of  far  inferior  size, 
desirous  of  wiping  away  the  ignominy,  yet  not  having  any  just, 
grounds  for  war,  assembled  his  most  experienced  sea  officers, 
and  oflering  them  the  choice  of  his  navy,  and  every  naval 

*  Sir  John  Druromond  of  Cargill,  created  lord  Drummond,  1488.— Crawford 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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equipment  they  could  de^e^  exhorted  them  to  remote  the 
stain  froib  the  English  name,  promising  the  highest  honours 
to  whoever  would  bring  Wood  to  him  dead  or  alive.     Those 
who  knew  the  bravery  and  uniform  success  of   the  enemy, 
hesitating,  Stq)hen  Btdl,  a  knight  of  approved  valour,  under- 
took the  expedition ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity  of  success- 
fully executing  his  design  appeared  to  be  offered,  as  he  knew 
that  Sir  Andrew  was  about  to  return  from  Flanders,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  easily  to  surprise  him  unawares  on  his  pass- 
age.    Wherefore,  having  selected  three  vessels  from  the  royal 
fleet,  he  fitted  them  out  expeditioudy,  and  sailing  along  the 
English  coast,  he  bore  for  the  May,  a  desert  island  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  a  staticm  which  he  chose  for  its  convenient  sit- 
uation, because  he  had  safe  roadsteads  on  every  side  of  the 
island,  where  he  could  ride  in  safety  from  every  wind,  and  the 
sea  there  was  so  narrow,  that  the  smallest  vessel  could  not 
pass  unobserved.      In  the  meantime,    he  detained  the  most 
skilful  of  the  fishermen,  and  kept  them  constantly  upon  the 
outlook  in  their  small  skiffs,  to  point  out  to  him  the  enemy's 
vessels.     He  had  not  remained  there  long,  when  Wood's  ships 
were  descried  approaching  with  every   sail   set;    on   which, 
weighing  anchor,  Bull,  alr^dy  confident  of  victory,  prepared 
for  an  engagement.     Wood  only  waited  till  his  men  had  arm- 
ed, and  then  immediately  stood  for  his  enemy.     These  two 
distinguished  captains  joined  battle  with  all  the  spirit  of  great 
armies,  and  strove  so  desperately,  that  darkness  interrupted 
the  fight»  while  the  victory  remained  doubtful.     Next  day, 
early  in   the   morning,    the  commanders  having  encouraged 
their  men,  i*enewed  the  contest  with  fresh  vigour,  and  having 
fixed  the  hostile  vessels  together  with  grappling  irons,  they 
fought  hand  to  hand,  as  on  firm  ground,  and  struggled  with 
such  keenness,  that  neither  of  them  perceived  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide,  till  they  were  carried  upon  the  sand  banks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tay,  and  there  the  English  vessels,  who,  on 
account  of  their  size,  became  unmanageable  in  the  shallows, 
were  forced  to  surrender.     They  were  thence  towed  up  against 
the  stream  to  Dundee,  where  they  remained  till  their  dead 
were  buried,  and  their  wounded  placed  under  the  care  of  sur- 
geons for  cure.     The  battle  was  fouccht  on  the  10th  of  August, 

27 
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A.  D.  1490.  A  few  days  after,  Wood  went  to  the  king,  car- 
rying with  him  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  the  other  captains  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sailors;  he  was  very 
graciously  received,  and  honourably  rewarded  for  his  bravery. 
The  young  monarch  munificently  restored  the  captives,  along 
with  their  vessels,  to  the  king  of  England,  at  the  same  time, 
bestowing  high  encomiums  on  the  valour  of  his  warriors, 
evincing  that  he  respected  courage  in  an  enemy  who  contend- 
ed not  for  plunder,  but  for  honour.  Henry,  although  severe- 
ly mortified  at  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle,  yet  returned 
thanks  to  the  Scottish  king,  and  readily  acknowledged  his 
munificence  and  magnanimity. 

VII.  About  this  time,  a  strange  kind  of  monster  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  m  the  lower  part  of  the  body  it  resembled  a 
male  child,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  shape  of 
the  human  body,  but  above  the  navel,  the  trunk,  and  aU  the 
other  members  became  double,  and  were  distinct,  both  in  their 
use  and  appearance.  The  king  caused  it  be  carefully  brought 
up,  and  educated,  particularly  in  music,  in  which  it  wonder* 
fully  excelled.  Tt  also  learned  different  languages,  and  in 
their  various  inclinations,  the  two  bodies  appeared  to  disagree 
between  themselves,  sometimes  disputing,  each  preferring  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  sometimes  consulting,  as  if  for  the  common 
pleasure  of  both;  and  what  was  remarkable,  when  the  lower 
limbs,  or  loins  were  struck,  both  felt  the  blow  in  common, 
but  when  pricked,  or  otherwise  hurt  above,  only  one  of  the 
bodies  was  sensible  of  pain,  which  distinction  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  death ;  for,  when  the  one  body  had  died  several 
days  before  the  other,  that  which  remained,  when  the  dead 
half  became  putrescent,  wasted  away  by  degrees.  I  write 
this  the  more  confidently,  because  there  are  many  persons 
of  undoubted  veracity  still  alive,  who  saw  the  prodigy. 

viTi.  The  fame  of  Wood's  naval  victory  being  spread  over 
the  north  country,  the  insurgents  gave  up  all  intention  of  war,  ' 
and  departed  to  their  own  homes.  This  tumult  being  so 
easily  repressed,  the  king  bent  his  attention,  not  only  to  quell 
all  present  seditions,  but  wholly  to  prevent  them  in  future. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  estates  which  was  convoked,  he  held 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  November.     In  it  many  salutary 
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acts  were  passed  fiar  securing  the  puUic  tranquiUhj.  Firstf 
that  the  different  parties  might  agree  more  readily  to  peace, 
all  Uame  was  attached  to  a  few,  and  the  punishment  in  a  great 
degree  alleviated,  or  altogether  remitted.  When  the  justice 
of  the  war  came  to  be  discussed,  John  Lyon,  lord  of  Glammis, 
produced  certain  articles,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  npbles 
to  the  king  for  obtaining  a  pacification,  which  James  IIL  had 
.  often  assented  to,  and  even  subscribed,  and  on  which  term^ 
he  would  have  firmly  agreed  with  his  nobles,  had  not  evil 
counsellors  alienated  his  mind,  and  even  prevailed  upon  him 
to  introduce  the  ancient  enemy  into  the  kingdom,  to  oppose 
his  own  subjects;  that  for  this  inconsistent,  the  earls  of 
Huntly,  ErrcJ,  Marischal,  Glammis  himself,  and  several  other 
noblemen  had  deserted  him,  and  had  followed  his  son  James, 
qn  account  of  his  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  and  his  love 
of  peace.  After  a  long  debate,  it  was  at  last  unanimously  re- 
solved : — That  they  who  fdl  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  appeared 
to  have  Jallen  through  their  own  fault,  but  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  public  enemies,  who,  under  honour* 
dble  pretexts  conceded  th^ir  secret  treachery,  were  neither 
worthy  of  blame  nor  guilty  of  treason,  which  resolutions  being 
passed,  were  subscribed  by  all  present,  as  a  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  die  estates,  and  a  justification  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  exhibited  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  whose 
arrival  was  expected.  Many  other  acts  were  passed,  restoring 
what  had  been  taken  away  from  the  poor;  to  reduce  the  fines 
of  the  rich ;  and  to  provide  that  nonfs  of  those  who  had  takea 
arms,  should  themselves,  or  their  children^  suffer  on  that  ac- 
count 

IX.  This  moderation,  so  lovely  in  a  youth  of  fifteen  year^ 
and  a  conqueror,  invested  with  supreme  power,  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  benignity,  and  condescension,  his  fiddity  to 
hb  word^  and  what  cliiefly  captivates  the  vulgar,  his  graceful 
form,  and  sprightly  n^umers.  Wherefore,  when  he  exercised 
his  victory  neither  avariciously  nor  cruelly,  and  really,  and 
unreservedly  pardoned  tiie  delinquents,  in  a  short  time  the 
'greatest  pordiality  existed  between  the  factions,  and  the  parties 
vied  with  each  other  iu  their  loyalty  and  affection  towards  the 
king.     A  few  who  were  more  obstinate,  were  moderatdy  fined^ 
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either  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  small  part  of  their  estates,  none 
were  stripped  of  their  whole  fortunes,  and  the  fines  were  not 
carried  to  the  exchequer,  but  expended  upon  useful  works. 
What  rendered  the  clemency  of  the  present  monarch  peculi- 
arly grat^uly  was  the  recollection  yet  fresh,  of  the  slight  causes 
for  which  the  most  illustrious  men  were,  ufider  the  late  reign, 
stripped  of  their  estates,  and  what  wprthl^ss  successors  were 
appointed  in  their  rooin;  besides,  thi^t  he  might  render  the 
leaders  o[  the  adverse  factions  more  faithful  to  him,  he  joined 
them  in  affinity  to  himself.  His  aunt's  two  daughters,  whom 
she  had  by  different  husbands,  he  gave  in  mfurri^ge,  Gracina 
Boyd,  to  [lord]  Alexander  Forbes,  and  Miirgaret  Hamilton, 
to  Matthew  Siuart,  [earl  of  Lennox.]  lliua  in  a  short  time 
all  parties  being  reconciled,  jocund  peace,  and  universal  tran* 
quillity  ensued,  and,  as  if  fortune  had  become  handmaid  to  the 
king's  virtues,  a  plentiiul  harvest  followed,  and  a  golden  season 
seemed  to  have  arisen  after  a  more  than  iron  age.  The  king, 
however,  when  he  had  repressed  public  robberies  by  arms, 
and  other  vices  by  the  severity  of  the  laws,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  be  a  severe  avenger  to  others,  and  too  indulgent  to 
himself,  in  order  to  show  openly,  that  his  father  was  put  to 
death  against  his  desire,  bound  an  iron  chain  round  his  body, 
to  which  he  added  a  linl^  every  year  during  his  life*  This,  al- 
though it  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  authors  of  the  murder^ 
yet,  either  trusting  to  the  mildness  of  the  king's  disposition,  or 
the  power  of  the  party,  they  abstained  from  every  commotion. 
X.  Aniid  this  public  and  private  rejoicing,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  Peter  Warbec  *  came  to  Scotland, 
but  before  I  explain  the  cause  of  hjs  coming,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  a  little.. — Margaret;  the  sister  of  Edward  the  lY., 
king  of  Engrland,   when  she  ^^d  married  Charles,   dnke  .of 


^  There  is  no  problem  in  Scottish  history  more  involved,  than  the  story  of 
Warbec  in  the  English.  It  is  foreign  from  the  object  of  these  notes  to  enter 
ia^  the  dispute,  whether  Perkins  ym,  or  was  not  tiie  priace  he  represented 
himself,  but  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  see  how  plaifsjbly  a  aectioo  of  his- 
tory, and  that  of  no  dark  period,  which  has  been  received  as  authentic,  and 
considered  •  as  setded,  may  be  undermined  by  a  little  ingenuity,  and  a  little 
scepticism,  I  would  recommend  Walpole's  historical  doubts  on  the  reign  of 

I^idiard  III. 
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Biifgiindy,  resolved  to  harass,  if  she  could  not  overtuni 
Henry  VII^  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  That  she 
might  the  more  easily  eflect  this,  she  raised  up  one  Peter 
WarbeCy  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  low  parentage,  bom  at  Toumay,  a  town  of  the  Nerrii, 
but  of  such  deganoe  of  form,  commanding  stature,  and' dignity 
of  coontenanoe,  that  he  was  easily  believed  to  be  of  royal 
origin.  Having  been  constrained  by  his  poverty  to  travel,  he 
lived  so  long  abroad,  that  he  could  with  difficult  be  recog- 
nised by  a  few  of  his  own  rdations,  and  had  acquired,  together 
with  a  number  of  languages,  the  most  invincible  intrepidity  of 
countenance  and  mind,  Margaret,  who  eagerly  watched  every 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  affairs  of  England,  having 
discovered  this  youth,  kept  him  concealed  vrith  her,  until  she 
taught  him  by  what  factions  England  was  torn,  who  there 
were  her  friends,  and  who  were  her  enemies,  and  made  him 
completely  acquainted  with  the  whole  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  prosperous,  and  adverse  fortune  of  each  in- 
dividuaL 

XI.  Having  thus  prepared  him,  when  every  thing  appeared 
ripe  for  trying  fortune,  she  took  care  to  have  him  sent  first  to 
Portugal,  and  next  to  Ireland.  He  was  received  there  by  a 
great  concourse,  and  shouting  of  the  common  people,  as  the 
son  of  king  Edward,  and,  whether  adapting  himself  to  his  own 
natural  genius,  assisted  by  art,  for  carrying  on  the  cheat,  or 
trusting  to  the  credulity  of  the  barbarians,  he  appeared  likely 
in  a  short  time,  to  raise  a  grand  commotion^  when  a  war  sud- 
denly breaking  out  between  France  and  England,  he  was 
called  from  Ireland  by  the  magnificent  promises  of  Charles 
VIIL«  and  came  to  Paris.  He  was  there  received  honourably, 
and  treated  with  all  the  marks  of  royalty,  having  a  guard  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him,  and  by  the  English  exiles,  who  in  great 
numbers  frequented  that  court,  assured  of  success  in  his  at- 
tempts upon  the  throne.  But  the  quarrel  having  been  adjust- 
ed, he  withdrew  secretly  from  the  French  court,  lest  he  should 
have  been  given  up,  and  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Margaret  with  the  greatest  kindness,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him,  shown  frequently  to  her 
courtiers,  and  often  ordered  in  the  presence  of  great  numbers. 
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to  repeat  all  the  story  of  his  adventures;  then,  as  if  she  had 
never  heard  them  before,  she  so  accommodated  her  simulated 
feelings  to  his  tale — to  the  prosperous  and  adverse  events  which 
he  relaited,  that  every  one  believed  she  gave  lull  credit  to  what 
she  heard.  After  a  few  days,  Peter  was  ordered  to  appear 
abroad,  in  a  royal  habit,  followed  by  thirty  attendants  bearing 
the  badge  of  the  white  rose — ^the  emblem  of  the  York  faction 
in  England — and  was  declared  the  true,  and  indubitable  heir 
of  the  English  throne.  When  these  stories  were  divulged,  first 
in  Flanders,  and  afterward  in  England,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  so  much  excited,  that  great  multitudes  flocked  to 
him,  not  only  of  those,  who  from  terror  of  the  laws,  lurked  in 
asylums,  and  other  places,  but  even  noblemen,  who  were  not 
satbfied  with  their  circumstances,  or  were  desirous  of  a  re- 
volution. But  when  a  longer  delay,  which  Peter  hoped  would 
increase  his  strength,  threatened  to  diminish  it,  his  fable  by 
degrees  beginning  to  be  discovered,  he  resolved  to  commit  lus 
fate  to  the  fortune  of  war.  Wherefore,  having  collected  a 
small  band,  he  disembarked  a  few  followers  in  Kent,  and 
endeavoured  without  success,  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his 
favour.  All  who  landed  being  cut  ofi^  he  sailed  for  Ireland, 
and  there  too,  being  disappointed,  he  bent  his  course  to  Scot- 
land, knowing,  that  there  seldom  was  peace,  and  never  of  any 
long  continuance,  between  the  English  and  the  Scots. 

XII.  Here,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  king's  presence^ 
he  deplored,  in  the  most  lamentable  strains,  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  York,  and  his  own  misfortunes,  and  earnestly  be- 
sought his  majesty  to  rescue  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  from 
such  indignity.  The  king  desired  him  not  to  lose  hope,  aAd 
promised  by  his  exertions,  to  convince  him,  that  he  had  not 
in  vain  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  his  adversity.  A  few 
days  after,  a  council  being  called,  Peter  was  introduced,  and 
delivered  a  piteous  tale  of  his  misfortunes : — He  was,  he  said, 
the  son  of  the  most  flourishing  king  of  his  age,  and  bom  to 
the  highest  hopes,  but  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  had  nearly  perbhed  through  the  tyranny  of  his  uncle, 
Richard,  before  he  was  capable  of  knowing  the  calami^  that 
had  befallen  him.  His  elder  brother  being  cruelly  murdered, 
he  was  carried  away  by  his  father's  friends,  and  now,  in  that 
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kingdom  of  which  he  was  the  ju&t  heir,  he  dared  not,  though 
reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty,  seek  even  a  precarious  exist- 
ence. He  had  spent  such  a  life  among  foreign  nations,  that 
he  accounted  the  condition  of  his  brother — who  had  beoi 
taken  away  from  these  miseries  by  a  sudden  dead)—- happy, 
in  comparison  of  the  wretchedness  he  had  been  doomed  to 
endure ;  for  he  had  been  preserved  the  sport  of  fortune,  nor 
was  he  even  allowed  to  lament  his  disasters  among  strangers, 
to  awaken  their  pity,  for  after  he  began  to  declare  who  he 
was,  he  was  assailed  by  every  ruthless  weapon.  To  his  for« 
mer  wretchedness,  was  added  the  hourly  danger  of  treachety, 
his  most  insidious  enemy  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  his 
life,  by  bribing  his  hosts,  and  now  privately  enticing  his  sub- 
jects, who,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  pryed  into  his  most 
secret  designs,  corrupted  his  real  friends,  discovered  his  hid- 
den partisans,  and  by  false  allegations,  calumniated  his  de* 
scent  among  the  vulgar.  They  defamed  by  their  reproadies, 
his  aunt  Margaret,  and  the  noble  English,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged him;  yet  she,  trusting  to  her  uprightness,  had 
supported  him  i^ainst  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  moved 
with  compassion  for  her  own  blood,  had  supplied  his  neces^ 
ties  by  her  wealth.  But  at  last,  when  he  perceived  he  could 
not  obtain  efficient  help  fixmi  an  aged  woman,  and  a  widow, 
he  had  gone  among  the  n^ghbouring  kings,  beseeching  them 
to  respect  their  common  cause^  tiof  alloi^r  the  blood  royal, 
oppressed  by  tyranny,  to  pine  away  in  poverty,  anxiety,  and 
grief.  As  for  himself^  although  be  had  suffered  such  severe 
misfortunes,  he  was  not  yet  so  broken  in  spirit,  as  to  give  up 
his  hopes  of  being  restored  by  the  help  of  his  friends,  who 
were  numerous  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  when  he  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  reward  every  one  according  to  bis 
merit,  espedally,  were  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  Added  to  his 
party,  by  whose  aid,  if  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  he 
would  soon  show  them,  that  tfiey  had  procured  die  firmest  of 
friends,  and  that  'procured  at  a  time  when  true  friends  are 
acquired,  for  the  remembrance  of  such  kindtie$s  would  ever 
remain  with  himself  and  his  posterity,  who  would  always  will- 
ingly acknowledge,  that  the  accession  of  their  better  fortune 
was  due   to  them  alone.     He   added  many  things  besides. 
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in  praise  of  their  king,  partly  true,  and  partly  such  as  the 
present  state  of  his  fortune  suggested. 

XIII.  After  Peter  had  spoken,  the  king,  calling  him  to  him, 
encouraged  him,  and  promised  to  refer  his  demands  to  his 
council,  whose  advice  it  was  necessary  to  follow  in  weighty 
affairs ;  yet,  whatever  they  might  determine,  he  assured  him, 
that  he  would  never  repent  seeking  refuge  with  him.  Peter 
having  withdrawn,  when  the  subject  came  to  be  debated,  the 
more  prudent  and  experienced,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
whcde  ought  to  be  rejected,  either  because  they  thought  that 
the  story  they  had  been  told  was  false,  or,  because  they  fore- 
saw there  would  be  more  danger  from  the  war,  than  advantage 
from  a  victory,  even  if  certain.  But  the  majority,  either  from 
inexperience,  fickleness,  or  a  wish  to  gratify  the  king,  in 
delivering  their  sentiments  respecting  Peter,  considered  his 
pretensions  as  just,  and  conpimiserated  his  misfortunes,  and 
were,  besides,  anxious  for  seizing  the  opportunity  of  England 
being  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  people  still  unsettled, 
after  the  civil  dissensions,  because  the  English  always  were 
accustomed  to  do  the  same  to  them,  and  they  ought  to  make 
an  attempt  to  turn  the  distresses  of  the  enemy  to  their  own 
advantage ;  for  they  already  promised  themselves  victory,  be- 
fore the  trumpet  was  sounded,  especially,  as  they  anticipated 
being  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  disaffected.  But  even 
although  fewer  partisans  should  come  in  to  them  than  they 
expected,  yet  one  of  two  things  must  naturally  follow,  either, 
as  conquerors,  they  would  place  on  the  throne  a  king  bound 
to  them  by  such  important  services,  that  they  would  obtain 
from  him  whatever  they  desired ;  or,  were  the  dispute  settled 
without  a  battle,  Henry,  when  his  domestic  commotions  were 
composed,  not  being  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  would  sub- 
scribe to  whatever  conditions  they  chose,  but  should  he  refuse, 
war  once  begun,  many  unforeseen  advantages  would  spontane- 
ously present  themselves. 

XIV.  The  majority  agreeing  in  these  sentiments,  the  king, 
fond  of  novelty,  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  and  carried  the 
rest  along  with  him.  Immediately  after,  he  treated  Peter  in 
the  most  distinguished  manner,  and  exhibited  him  to  the 
people  as  the  duke  of  York.     Not  content  with  these  favours, 

VOL.  11.  2g 
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be  gftVB  him  in  marriagey  Catherine  Gordan,  k  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  besides  the  splendour  of  her  &milyy 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  by  this  alliance  confirming  hi» 
lK^)es  of  better  fortune.  In  the  meantime^  aeoordii^  to  the 
determinatioB  o(  the  coanetl,  James  levied  an  army,  and 
entered  England,  at  first  with  cautioD,  and  prepared  fi»r 
battle,  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack.  Afterward,  when  be 
understood,  firom  the  horsemen  he  had  sent  out  to  seour  the 
conntry,  that  no  army,  and  not  cTen  any  military  parties  of 
the  enemy  were  a8send>led,  he  diqievsed  his  men  to  plunder^ 
and  in  a  short  time,  he  pillaged  almost  all  Northumberland* 
Hari^  employed  himself  in  this  manner  for  some  days,  no 
one  of  the  Iln^ish  joining  Peter,  and  bdng  informed  that  an 
army  was  raising  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  thinking  it 
hazardous  to  expose  his  troops,  ladea  with  plunder,  to  a  gcmh 
test  with  the  unincumbered,  and  fresh  forces  of  the  enemy,  be 
determined  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  having  secured  the 
booty,  to  return  upon  a  new  expedition,  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  the  year  would  permit.  Ncff  was  he  afraid  of  beipg  followed 
by  the  English^  as  he  knew  that  an  army  suddenly  raised,  could 
not  be  kept  together  long,  nor  could  they  pursue  him  through 
a  poor,  and  lately  plundered  country,  without  having  previoua* 
ly  prepared  provisions.  When  Peter,  contrary  to  his  expeeta* 
tion,  saw  himself  joined  by  none  of  die  English,  fearing,  if  be 
remained  longer  in  an  enemy's  country,  his  deceit  would  be 
discovered,  as  if  he  approved  of  the  king's  resolution,  came  to 
him,  and  with  an  appearance  of  much  compassion,  both  in  his 
manner  and  countenance,  entreated  him :— *>That  he  would  not 
ravage  so  cruelly  his  kingdom,  nor  spill  the  blood  of  his  sab* 
jects ;  for  no  power,  was  so  deer  tQ  him,  as  to  purchase  it  by 
the  blood  of  his  people^  and  the  misery  of  his  country.  The 
lung,  who  perceived  whither  this  eaecessive  compassion  tended, 
replied  ti-^He  was  afraid  he  was  preserving  a  kingdom,  in 
which  no  one  would  acknowledge  him.  as  either  king  or  counr 
tryman,  for  his  most  inveterate  enemy.  Thus,  by  common 
consent  they  returned  home^  and  the  army  was  disbanded. 

XV.  The  English  king,  being  informed  of  the  invasion,  and 
retreat  of  the  Scots,  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against 
them  next  year,  and  with  this  intent  ordered  a  powerful  army 
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to  be  nuBed.  In  the  mterim,  not  to  be  idle,  he  assembled  his 
parliament,  vhioh,  faaTiiig  f^ipriOTed  of  his  design,  granted  him 
a  small  sttbeidy,  to  be  levied  by  a  oapitation  tax.  upon  the  peo* 
pie!  This,  howwrer,  raised  a  more  vexatious  war  at  home,  than 
the  one  it  was  destined  to  repress  from  abroad ;  Sof  the  com* 
mons  oomphiined,  that  by  the  many  wars  which  had  been 
carried  on  withfai  these  few  years,  their  youth  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  draog^  and  their  inrmnffs  impaired  by  taxes; 
that  the  iiobles  and  eoonseliors  of  dm  long,  wholly  unaffected 
by  these  cakmities,  during  peace  contrived  new  wars,  in  order 
to  exact  new  taxes  from  the  poor,  that  those  whom  diey  could 
not  consume  bj  die  sword,  they  mi^  waste  by  want  and 
misery.  These  complaints  becoming  general,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwall  were  much  more  highly  incensed  Aan  the  rest, 
because,  inhabiting  a  country  the  great  part  of  which  is  barren, 
war  used  to  be  to  them  rather  a  gain  than  an  expense ;  there- 
fore, that  warlike  population,  whose  wealdi  used  to  increase 
by  warfare,  rather  than  be  diminished  by  taxation,  ^rst  put  to 
death  the  tax-gatherers,  and  ministers  of  the  crown,  then, 
conscious  that  they  eould  not  expect  pardon  after  such  an 
audacious  action,  and  their  numbers  increasing  daily,  bent 
tbmr  course  towards  London.  But  I  have  no  inclination  to 
pursue  the  detail  of  this  insurrection  fiirther,  it  is  suffici^it  for 
our  purpose  to  say,  diat  the  Cornish,  during  «  whole  year,  so 
completely  occupied  the  king  of  England,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  against  them  the  forces  he  had  prepared  for  the  Scot- 
tish war. 

XVI.  In  the  meantimei  the  Scottish  king,  foreseeing  that  the 
enemy  would  not  allow  the  mischief  of  last  year  to  pass  un- 
revenged,  and  also  informed  by  his  spies,  that  great  prepara- 
tions were  making  against  him,  on  his  part,  assembled  his 
troops,  with  the  intention  of  defending  himself,  if  the  Bnglbh 
should  soon  invade  him ;  or,  if  not,  .by  an  expedition  into  the 
enemy's  country,  to  waste  all  the  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Scottish  borders,  that  the  country,  not  naturally  fertile,  should 
be  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the  culti- 
vators, much  less  support  an  army;  but  hearing  of  the  Cornish 
insurrection,  he  immediately  marched  into  England  witii  a 
laige  force,  formed  in  two  separate  divisions— one  of  which  he 
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sent  to  ravage  the  country  round  JDurbam,  while  he  remained 
with  the  other  to  besiege  Norham,  a  strong  castle,  situate  on 
a  high  hill,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  But  in  neither  of 
his  undertakings  did  he  meet  with  much  success,  for  Richard 
Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  man  of  remarkable  discernment, 
suspecting,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  England,  that  the 
Scots  would  not  omit  so  &vourab]e  an  opportuni^  for  attack- 
ing them,  had  strengthened  several  castles  by  strong  garri- 
sons, and  carefully  removed  all  the  cattle,  from  places  where 
they  could  be  either  killed  or  carried  ofl^  to  situations  secured 
by  rivers  or  marshes ;  he  likewise  sent  for  the  earl  of  Surry, 
who  had  a  strong  force  in  Yorkshire^  by  which  means,  he 
prevented  much  damage  from  being  done  to  his  country;  and 
Norham  being  bravely  defended  by  the  garrison,  the  Scots 
returned  home  without  effecting  any  thing  of  consequence 
The  English  quickly  followed  them,  and  demolished  Ayton 
castle,  situate  almost  on  the  very  limits  of  Scotland,  after 
which,  they  too  retired  without  having  performed  any  notaUe 
exploit 

XVII.  In  the  midst  of  these  external  and  civil  commotions^ 
Pedro  Hialas,  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  learning  ac- 
cording to  the  times,  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  to  contract  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
their  daughter  Catherine,  and  Arthur,  Henry's  son,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Eng- 
lish king,  having  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  proposal  reelecting 
the  affinity,  wished  Hialas  also  to  mediate  a  peace  with  Scot- 
land, as  he  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  solicit  one. 
Hialas  cheerfully  undertook  the  business,  and  went  to  Scot- 
land. After  various  conversations  with  James,  having  at  last 
induced  him  to  listen  to  peaceful  councils,  he  wrote  to  the 
English  king,  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect 
a  peace^  if  he  would  send,  any  able  ambassador  to  arrange  the 
conditions.  Henry,  who  had  often  experienced  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune,  and  who  knew  that  his  subjects,  exasperated 
by  the  late  disturbances,  were  rather  irritated  than  subdued 
by  their  defeat,  ordered  Richard  Fox,  who  resided  in  his  own 
castle  of  Norham,  to  join  Hialas  in  the  negotiation.  These 
negotiators,  after  many  discussions  with  the  Scottish  anibassa- 
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dors  at  Jedburgh  for  s«versd  days,  respecting  the  conditions, 
could  come  to  no  definite  arrangement.  What  chiefly  pre- 
vented a  treaty  being  concluded,  was  a  demand  of  Henry, 
,  who  thought  it  just  that  Peter  Warbec,  an  impostor,  and  the 
HUthor  of  so  much  disturbance,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
This  James  obstinately  refused,  as  he  did  not  think  he  could, 
without  dishonour,  and  a  violation  of  public  faith,  deliver  up 
to  his  eifbmies,  a  man  of  royal  extraction,  who  was  first  his 
suppliant,  and  but  lately  allied  to  him  by  marriage.  The 
conferences  were,  in  consequence^  broken  ofi^,  without  a  peace 
being  concluded;  but  all  hope  of  an  adjustment. not  being  laid 
aside,  a  truce  was  entered  into  for  some  mcmths,  till  James 
could  with  honour  dismiss  Warbec. 

XVIII.  As  the  fable  of  Peter's  extraction  and  fortune  b^an 
now  to  be  apparent,  both  firom  the  conference  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  other  strong  evidence,  the  king,  having  sent  for  him, 
recapitulated  the  public  favours  he  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
his  own  individual  kindness,  to  which  he  himself  could  bear 
witness.  First,  on  his  account,  he  had  undertaken  a  war  with 
a  most  powerful  king,  and  for  two  years  carried  it  on  with 
great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  inconvenience  to  his  own  subjects ; 
next,  he  had  refused  to  accept  an  honourable  peace,  in  which 
he  was  not  included,  and,  in  consequence,  had  almost  equally 
offended  both  his  own  people  and  his  enemies ;  but  now  he 
neither  could  nor  would  resist  their  inclinations  longer,  and, 
therefore,  requested  .  that  whatever  were  his  future  intentions, 
he  would  seek  out  a  more  convenient  place  of  exile,  because 
he  was  determined  to  make  peace  with  the  English,  and  to 
preserve  it  religiously ;  of  course,  it  was  necessary  lo  remove 
whatever  might  tend  to  disturb  it  Nor  could  he,  Peter, 
complain  that  he  had  been  deserted  by  the  Scots,  until  after 
he  had  been  forsaken  by  the  English,  trusting  to  whose  assist- 
ance, the  Scots  had  undertaken  the  war ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  would  amply  provide  him  for  his^oyage.  Warbec, 
although  grieved  at  being  dismissed  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, relaxed  nothing  of  his  affected  high  spirit,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  set  sail  with  his  wife  and  family  for  Ireland,  whence,  in 
a  short  time,  he  crossed  to  England,  and  joined  the  remains  | 
of  the  Cornish  rebels.     After  many  uni^uccessful  attempts,  he 
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was  at  last  taken  priscmeri  and  having  ooniiMsed  bis  imposture, 
he  was  hanged.* 

xix«  The  seeds  of  war  between  the  English  and  Soots  being 
almost  extinguishedi  and  every  thing  assnming  a  peacefnl  ap^ 
pearance,  a  bitter  war  had  nearly  arisen,  from  a  ^ery  trifling 
quarrel  suddenly  arising  among  the  irritable  borderers.  Sev- 
etfil  Scottish  young  men  went  frequendy,  as  was  usual  during 
peace,  to  a  town  near  the  castle  of  Norhem,  to  anl«ise  them** 
selves  with  games  and  other  diversions,  and  mingled  as  fiunil* 
iarly  as  at  home  with  their  neighbours,  fitMu  whom  they  were 
Wfiarated  only  by  the  river,  not  very  oroad  at  that  place. 
The  garrison  who  were  stationed  in  ^e  castle,  whose  minds 
rankled  with  the  animosity  of  the  late  hostilities,  being  ruf* 
fled  by  some  recent  provocation,  accused  the  Scots  as  spies ; 
from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows»  and  many  being  woimd- 
ed  on  both  sides,  the  Scots,  who  were  inferior  in  number,  re- 
turned home  with  some  loss.  This  affiiir  having  been  fre- 
quently agitated  in  the  meetings  between  the  wardens,  James, 
violently  enraged,  sent  a  herald  to  Henry,  to  complain  of  this 
violation  of  the  truce,  and  of  the  insincerity  of  the  En^ish  in 
preserving  the  peace;  threatening  to  declare  war,  unless  re- 
paration was  made,  according  to  the  usages  which,  by  the 
consent  of  both  people,  were  held  sacred  on  such  occasions. 
The  king  of  Englandf  who  had  experienced  the  severity  of 
fortune  almost  from  his  cradle,  and  was  anxious  for  peace, 
replied  : — Whatever  had  been  done,  was  done  against  his  in- 
clination, and  without  his  knowledge ;  if  any  of  the  garrison 
had  rashly  o&nded,  it  was  in  <^^sition  to  his  wishes  to 
preserve  the  treaty  inviolate,  and  lie  would  give  orders  for  in* 
stituting  an  inquiry,  and  punishing  the  guilty.    *But  as  st^s 

s  The  confession  of  Warbec,  is  alleged  by  Walpole  to  haye  been  a  fabri- 
cation of  Henry's.  His  wife,  who  was  either  his  dupe  or  accomplice,  iaith- 
folly  accompanied  him  in  all  his  dangers.  After  the  capture  of  her  husband, 
Heuy  summoaed  her  iram  St.  Midttel's  mount  in  Corowall,  where  she  had 
taken  refiige^  for  he  wm  anxious  lest  her  pregnancy  should  occasion  repeated 
tumults,  but  his  apprehensions  were  vain.  StrudL  with  her  beauty  and  vir- 
tue, he  recommended  her  to  the  chaige  of  his  Queen,  and  assigned  her  a 
pennon,  which  she  enjoyed  many  years  after  his  death.  The  popular  voice 
applying  to  h«r  elegant  form,  the  title  of  the  White  Rote,  the  badge  of  her 
husband's  claim.    Warbec  b  by  other  historians  styled  Perlun. 
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were  very  slowly  taken  for  this  purpose,  the  answer  appeared 
to  be  intended,  by  delaying  the  punishment,  to  allow  his  te^ 
sentment  to  evaporate^  and,  dierefare,  James  was  more  en- 
raged than  soothed. 

XX.  Ridiard  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  proprietor  of  the 
castle,  grieved  that  any  eause  for  brei^mg  the  treaty  should 
have  originated  with  his  vassals,  and  wishing  to  prevent  any 
rupture,  sent  letters  to  James,  breathing  so  much  kindness 
and  humanity,  that  James,  influenced  by  them,  wrote  him  in 
reply,  that  he  would  willingly  confer  with  him,  not  only  about 
the  recent  injury,  but  about  other  business,  which  might  be 
for  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  he,  upon  acquaint- 
ing his  own  king,  and  rec^ving  his  penrnssion,  came  to  Mel- 
rose, where  James  then  was.  There,  after  a  strong  complaint 
of  the  injury  received  at  Norham,  his  majesty,  soothed  by  the 
conciliating  and  calm  speech  of  Fox,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of 
which  he  showed  himself  very  desirous,  remitted  the  ofience. 
Several  other  arrangements  were  privately  settled  between 
them,  the  chief  of  which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  intro* 
duced  by  the  king,  who  observed,  that  he  not  only  desired 
peace,  but,  in  order  to  secure  it  more  firmly,  wished  a  nearer 
alliance  with  Henry ;  and  if  Henry  would  bestow  his  daughter 
Margaret  in  marriage  upon  him,  he  hoped  it  would  produce 
advantages  to  both  countries;  and  if  he.  Fox,  whose  influence 
he  knew  was  deservedly  great  at  home,  would  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  procure  this  alliance,  he  did  not  doubt  but  every 
thing  would  be  easily  effected.  Fox  cheerfully  promised  his 
endeavours,  and  set  out  lor  the  English  court.  After  having 
communicated  the  affiiir  to  the  king,  he  encouraged  the  Scot- 
tish ambassadors  to  hope  that  peace  would  be  quickly  estab- 
lished between  the  two  monarchs.  Thus,  at  last,  after  three 
years,  A.  D.  1 500,  at  the  same  time,  Margaret,  Henry's  eld- 
est daughter,  was  betrothed  to  James  IV.,  and  Catherine^  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  to  Henry's  eldest  son ;  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  after  another  year  with  great  splen- 
dour.* 

*  This  marriage,  so  iropDrtant  in  its  consequences^  as  it  was  in  the  third 
generation,  to  unite  the  two  crowns,  being  the  favourite' object  of  Henry, 
and  which  had  been  in  agitation  from  the  time  the  princess  was  eight  years 
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XXT.  A  general  tranquillity  followed  the  marriage,  and  tlie 
attention  of  tbe  court  being  turned  from  the  study  of  arms  to 
games  and  amusements,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  pompous 
spectacles,  entertainments,  and  balls;  and  a  constant  succes* 
sion  of  sports,  gave  every  day  the  appearance  of  a  holiday. 
Tournaments,  after  the  French  manner,  were  frequently  ex- 
hibited ;  and  duels,  between  men  accustomed  to  live  by  rob- 

• 

old,  and  the  king  twenty-five,  was  consummated  on  the  8th  of  August,  1503» 
when  the  bride  was  fourteen,  and  the  husband  thhty-one.  The  dower  of  the 
queen  waa  thirty-one  thousand  angel-nobles,  a  gold  coin,  value  6s.  8d.,  or 
:if  10,000  Sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three  instalments.  The  queen's  dowry  was 
fixed  at  £2000  Sterling,  per  annum,  to  secure  which,  she  recmed  legal  seizen 
of  Ettrick-forest,  with  the  tower  of  Newark,  the  lordships  of  Dunbar  and 
Cowbrands-path,  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  and  lordship  of  the  shire,  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  and  lordship  of  the  shire,  earldom  of  Monteith,  iordship 
and  castle  of  Down,  and  palace  and  lordship  of  Methven,  value  £2000  Ster- 
ling money,  or  £6000  Scottish  currency,  clear  of  all  burdens  and  expenses. 
Her  majesty's  private  purse  was  £1000  Scottish,  to  be  piud  in  equal  sums  at 
the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  following  account  is  given  of  the 
young  queen's  reception : — 

*'  When  Margaret  arrived  at  Newbottle,  James  flying  like  a  bird  that  seeks 
its  prey,  entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her  playing  at  cards ;  he  entertained 
her  by  his  own  performance  on  the  claricord  and  lute,  and  at  his  departure, 
leaped  on  his  horse,  a  fair  courser,  without  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
spurred  on  at  (iill  gallop,  follow  who  might ;  but  hearing  that  Sorry  was  be- 
hind,  the  king  returned,  and  saluted  the  earl  bareheaded.  At  another  visit, 
the  queen  gave  a  specimen  of  her  skill  in  music,  while  James  listened  with 
bended  knee,  and  on  another,  he  was  attended  by  forty  horse,  while  he  him- 
self rode  a  mule.  When  she  left  Dalkeith,  the  king  met  her  halfway,  mount- 
ed on  a  bay  horse,  trapped  with  gold,  he,  and  the  gentlemen  in  his  train, 
riding  as  if  after  a  hare,  and  an  exhibition  of  chivalry  took  place  between  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  and  another  knight.  A  lady  attending  one  of  them,  and 
bearing  his  hunting  horn,  the  other  knight  seized  the  damsel,  and  a  conflict 
ensued,  till  the  king  called  peace.  Of  the  pageants  at  Edinburgh,  pne  repre- 
sented a  Gcorriy  or  unicorn,  and  a  greyhound  supporting  a  thistle,  and  a  red 
rose  interlaced.  At  the  nuptial  dinner,  the  first  course  was  a  boar's  head  gilt. 
The  tapestry  of  the  chamber  was  figured  with  the  Trojan  story,  the  windows 
bore  in  various  compartments,  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  a 
thistle  and  rose  interlaced  under  a  crown.  After  supper,  and  after  dinner, 
moralities  were  firequently  acted  by  John  Inglis  and  his  company,  and  the 
minstrels  diversified  the  scene  with  music." — ^Young.  Somerset  Herald's 
Acct.  Ld.  Col.  quoted  by  Pink.  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

Dunbar  celebrated  the  nuptials  in  a  beautiful  allegory.  The  Thistle  and  the 
Rose. 
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bery,  sometimes  formed  as  it  were  tragical  interludes,  to 
which  the  king  did  not  appear  very  averse,  as  be  reckoned 
the  death  of  such  characters  a  gain  to  the  community.  The 
fame  of  these  festivities  spreading  among  foreign  nations, 
many  strangers,  chiefly  from  France,  arrived  daily,  desirous 
of  exhibiting  their  bravery,  who  were  courteously  received, 
and  honourably  dismissed  by  the  king.  Nor  did  the  generous 
monarch  confine  his  expenses  to  magnificent  exhibitions ;  he 
expended  great  sums  in  beautifying  the  palaces  at  Stirling, 
Falkland,  and  other  royal  residences,  besides  erecting  several 
monasteries.  His  greatest  extravagance,  however,  was  ship* 
building.  He  constructed  three  vessels  of  very  large  bulk, 
besides  others  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  one  far  exceeded  in 
size,  cost,  and  equipment,  any  ship  that  had  ever  been  seen 
upon  the  ocean.*  Besides  the  descriptions  of  this  vessel 
given  by  our  historians,  and  her  dimensions  preserved  in 
some  places,  this  sufficiently  indicates  her  magnitude : — That 
when  Francis,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  VIII.,  king  of 
England,  Stimulated  by  emulation,  endeavoured  to  outvie  her, 
and  built  each  a  vessel  a  little  larger,  they,  after  being  finish- 
ed and  fully  equipped,  when  launched,  were  immoveable  from 
their  magnitude,  and  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose. 

XXII.  In  these  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  immense 
sums  were  expended,  and  the  treasury  being  exhausted,  the 
king  was  forced  to  employ  new  methods  for  raising  money, 
and  among  others,  one  proposed,  it  is  generally  believed,  by 
William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  very 
oppressive  to  the  whole  nobility.  Among  the  tenures  of  land 
among  the  Scots,  there  is  one  by  which  the  landlord  holds  an 

*  Pitscottie  gjves  the  dimensions  of  this  huge  vessel,  which  were  in  his  day 
preserved  at  TuUibardin,  '*  planted  in  Hawthorn,  the  length  and  breadth  by 
the  Wright  that  helped  to  mak  her."  She  was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  and  thirty  six  within  the  sides,  which  were  ten  feet  thick.  In  building 
her,  all  the  oak  wood  of  Fife  except  Falkland,  was  expended,  besides  what 
was  brought  from  Norway,  and  upwards  of  a  year  was  employed  by  Scottish 
and  foreign  carpenters  in  her  construction,  although  the  king  in  person 
anxiously  urged  the  work,  her  guns  were  only  thirty-two,  but  she  had  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  artillery,  cross  bows,  serpents,  j^cons,  hagbuts,  &c. 
The  mariners  were  three  hundred,  gunners  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the 
whole  complement  about  one  thousand  men. 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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estate,  obtained  either  by  purchase  or  gift,  that  is,  if  the  pci9» 
sessor  dying,  leaves  an  heir  under  age,  his  pupilage  belongs 
to  the  king,  or  some  other  lord  superior,  to  whom  belong  all 
the  rents,  till  the  pupil  attain  the  age  of  twenty-on&  There 
are,  besides,  other  servitudes  annexed  to  this  ^)ecies  of  pio- 
perty,  if  the  possessor  sell  above  the  half  of  his  estate,  without 
the  consent  of  his  superior,  the  whole  reverts  to  the  superior 
lord.  This  law,  which  had  lain  long  dormant,  as  unjust,  and 
enacted  by  court  parasites,  for  readily  filling  the  excheqaer, 
the  king  w&s  advised  to  revive,  as  he  would  be  able  to  raise 
some  money  irom  those  who  had  violated  it,  by  a  process  tkey 
called  recognition.  This  method  of  exacting  money,  aldiough 
it  did  not  deprive  any  person  of  their  whole  estate,  being  of 
more  general  application,  was  more  trooUesome  than  his  fit- 
ther's  avarice,  for  the  injury  extended  to  many  and  most  hon- 
ourable men,  who — ^as  under  the  two  last  kings,  on  account 
of  the  external  and  civil  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
the  very  remembrance  of  such  a  law  liad  nearly  been  lost — 
were  forced  either  to  redeem  their  lands  from  the  collectors  of 
the  exchequer,  or  surrender  some  part  of  them.  Yet  such 
was  the  love  of  those  who  suffered,  and  such  their  regard  to 
their  prince  for  his  other  virtues,  that  their  dissatis&ction 
broke  out  into  no  sedition. 

XXIII.  But  as  the  king  would  neither  set  bounds  to  his  ex- 
pense, nor  wanted  flatterers* — the  perpetual  bane  of  a  court — 
who  encoaraged  his  profusion,  under  the  plausible  names  of 
splendour  and  magnificence,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Syria, 
diat  he  might  diminish,  by  his  absence,  the  unbounded  waste 
which  he  could  neither  continue  without  ruin,  nor  retrench 
without  disgrace.  He  assigned,  as  the  honourable  pretext  of 
his  journey,  his  desire  to  expiate  the  crime  he  had  committed 
by  bearing  arms  against  his  father;  and,  of  the  repentance, 
whether  true  or  pretended,  which  he  professed  in  all  his  con- 
versations, he  had  given  an  evidlence,  already  mentioned  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  With  this  intention,  he  had  rig* 
ged  out  a  fleet,  and  nominated  the  chief  officers  ofhrs  rctmue, 
and  announced  his  purpose,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  the  neigh* 
bouriag  kings.      Many  of  his  subjects,    too,  as  if  they  had 

^  bound  themselves  by  the  same  vow,  allowed  their  beai^d  and 
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hiiir  to  grow,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  would  have  set  sail 
tmmedialeiyy  had  not  an  impediment  occurred  at  the  moment 
when  the  king  was  most  intent  on  his  object ;  for  just  as  about 
to  proceed,  there  arose  a  suspicion  of  war  between  France  and 
£iigland.  The  king  of  England^  who  beheld  with  jealousy 
the  success  of  the  French  in  Italy,  was  solicited,  by  pope 
Julius  II.,  and  Ferdinand,  his  father  in  law,  to  join  in  alliance 
with  them ;  to  whom,  the  Venetians  and  Swiss  being  added, 
and  the  emperor  Maximilian  acceding — although  in  general 
bis  councils  were  directed  by  events — the  combination  againbt 
France  appeared  so  strong,  that  they  threatened,  by  bursting 
upon  that  country  with  numerous  armies  in  every  direction, 
completely  to  overwhelm  it  The  king  of  England,  exulting 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  proud  of  the  power  of  his  kingdom, 
$ad  fond  of  warlike  exercises,  wished  to  join  the  allies,  bat 
bad  no  just  cause  of  quari^l  with  France ;  however,  having 
commimicated  their  fians  to  each  otlier,  as  France  would  not 
desist  from  carrying  on  war  against  the  pope,  then  Henry's 
ally,  he  at  lengtli  sent  heralds  to  the  French  king,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Anjou,  as  old 
possessions  of  England ;  but  not  being  able,  by  these  threats, 
to  prevent  hostilities  in  Italy,  he  declared  war,  sent  an  army 
to  Biscay,  to  join  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand,  and  he,  him- 
self prepared  an  expedition  against  France. 

XXIV.  James,  king  of  Scotland,  although  he  had  determined 
to  remain  neuter,  yet  being  inclined  to  favour  his  ancient  ally, 
resolved  to  send  the  fleet,  formerly  mentioned,  as  a  gift  to  the 
French  queen,  Anne,  that  it  might  appear  rather  as  a  pledge 
of  friendship,  than  any  assistance  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  clergy,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  Gallic  pen- 
sions, wished  to  show  their  attachment  to  Louis ;  bnt  when 
they  dared  not  do  this  openly,  they  sought  out  occasions  for 
alienating  the  mind  of  their  own  king  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. Andrew  Foreman,  bishop  of  Moray,  was  sent  to  Eng* 
land»  by  the  faction  that  &voured  France,  to  demand  a  great 
quanti^  of  gold  and  silver  jewellery,  chiefly  female  ornaments, 
said  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  Arthur,  Henry's  elder 
brother,  to  Margaret  his  sister,  married,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
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ibe  king  of  Scotland  ;*  but  Heniy,  although  it  is  probaUe  he 
considered  the  demand  as  a  pretext  for  war,  returned  a  mild 
answer: — ^That  be  woold  not  only  pay  whatever  wasdue,  but  ii 
James  needed  more,  be  would  refiise  him  nothing  in  his  power. 
Upon  receiving  this  answer,  James  resolved  to  assist  France 
in  any  other  way,  but  to  abstain  entirely  firom  invading  Eng- 
land, and  sent  Foreman  to  France,  to  announce  thb  to  Louis. 
XXV.  In  the  meantime,  having  heard  that  great  preparations 
were  making  for  a  maritime  war,  James  determined  to  send 
the  fleet,  we  have  mentioned,  to  Anne  immediately,  that  it 
might,  if  possible,  arrive  there  before  the  war  broke  out*  He 
appointed  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  admiral,  and  or- 
dered him  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind ;  but  Hamilton^  a 
simple  kind  of  man,  more  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace 
than  of  war,  either  afraid  of  danger,  or  through  his  natural 
indolence,  having  delayed  to  go  to  France,  landed  at  Carrick- 
Fergus,  a  town  in  Ireland,  opposite  Gralloway,  and  after  pil- 
laging the  place,  lyimed  it,  and  set  sail  for  Ayr,  a  harbour  of 
Kyle  in  Scotland,  as  if  he  had  performed  a  great  exploit. 
The  king,  on  being  informed  of  his  return,  was  enraged  be- 
yond description,  and  could  neither  restrain  his  threatening. 


*  The  legacy,  here  mentioned,  was  left  by  Henry  VII.  to  his  daughter, 
queeq  Margaret,  not  by  her  brother  Arthur.  Henry  VIII.,  whose  fondoesa 
Sat  splendid  pageantry  and  expensive  show,  was  attended,  as  all  foolish  extrav- 
agance usually  is  by  numberless  mean  and  pidfiil  shifts,  in  resisting  this  just 
claim,  made  upon  him  for  his  sbter's  jewels,  behaved  in  the  most  ungenerous 
manner.  The  magmjicewt  monarch  cuts  a  very  poor  6gure  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  sister  on  this  subject :  "  We  cannocht  beleve,**  says  she  in  a  spirit- 
ed letter  from  Linlithgow, "  that  of  youre  mynd,  or  be  youre  command,  we 
ar  iSLfreindly  [probably  mbpiinted  for  fremdfy,]  delt  with  in  oure  faderis 
legacy :  quharof  we  wald  nocht  have  spokyn,  nor  writing,  had  nocht  the  doc- 
toure  now  spokyn  to  us  of  the  sammyn  inhis  credence.  Our  husband  knawis 
it  is  withalden  for  his  saik,  and  wfll  recompense  ws  sa  for  as  the  doctoure 
schew  him.  We  ar  eschamet  tbairwith,  and  wald  God  nevir  word  had  bene 
thairof :  it  is  nocht  worth  sic  estimacion,  as  is  in  your  diverss  lettres  of  the 
sammjm.  And  we  lak  nathlng :  oure  husband  is  evir  the  langar  the  better  to 
WB,  as  knawis  God." — Appendix  to  Pinkerton's  History,  vol.  ii.  No.  8.  It  was 
not  till  after  this  letter,  written  on  the  11th  April,  1513,  that  Henry  made 
an  oflfer  to  James  to  pay  thb  legacy,  upon  condition  of  his  breaking  off  with 
France ;  but  James  then  refused  to  accept  as  a  bribe,  what  he  had  previously 
and  repeatedly  demanded  as  a  right. 
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nor  his  abuse ;  and  his  indignation  was  still  more  inflamed  by 
letters  which  he  received  from  France,  from  Anne,  the  queen, 
enticing  him,  by  flattering  compliments,  to  undertake  a  war 
against  £ngland ;  and  from  Andrew  Foreman,  informing  him, 
that  his  promise  of  sending  the  fleet,  was  universally  consider- 
ed as  vain  ostentation.  The  king,  therefore,  to  remedy  the 
mischief  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
deprived  Hamilton  of  his  command  of  the  fleet,  for  having 
departed  from  the  course  he  was  directed  to  steer,  cruelly 
wasting  a  city  never  inimicf^l  to  Scotland,  at  that  time  in  alli- 
ance with  the  king,  and  attacking  his  friends  without  a  declar- 
ation of  war ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  him.  Archi- 
bald, earl  of  Angus,  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  sent  along  with  him,  to  take  charge  of  the 
ships.  But  Hamilton,  before  their  arrival,  having  heard  from 
his  friends  how  the  king  stood  aflected  towards  him,  hoisted 
his  sails,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  choosing  rather  to  commit  his 
fate  to  the  uncertain  fortune  of  the  deep,  than  trust  himself  in 
the  hands  of  an  irritated  king.  Whilst  he  made  for  France, 
after  being  long  tossed  by  contrary  winds  and  violent  storms, 
he  arrived  with  his  shattered  fleet  at  Brittany,  too  late,  after 
all  maritime  preparations  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  French ; 
and  there  that  vessel,  constructed  with  so  much  labour  and 
expense,  being  dismantled,  was  laid  up  to  rot  in  the  harbour 
of  Brest.* 

*  On  this,  Pinkerton  remarks :  **  Buchaoan  fiibles  that  the  fleet  of  Arraii 
was  scattered  by  tempests,  and  that  the  Michael  was  suffered  to  rot  in  the 
harbour  of  Brest !  He  was  an  enemy  of  the  Hamiltons.**  From  this,  it  would 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  he  had  a  well  authenticated  opposite  tale 
to  tell  us ;  but  in  his  text,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  he  says :  "  The  fate  of  the  fleet  was 
obscure ;  a  part  sailed  back  and  mouldered  in  neglect,  while  a  part  was  sold 
in  France,  in  particular,  the  great  Michael,  which  was  purchased  by  Louis 
XII.,  on  the  Sd  April,  1514,  for  40,000  livres,  from  the  duke  of  Albany,  in 
the  name  of  the  Scottish  government ;"  L  e.  the  whole  vessel  was  bought  by 
Louis,  for  about  one  half  the  value  her  stores  and  artillery  might  amount  to ; 
so  that  because  Buchanan  used  a  very  common  expression,  ^laid  up  to  rot," 
to  express  the  fate  of  a  ^  sheer  hulk,"  instead  of  saying,  ''  sold  for  fire-wood,'* 
he  fables,  and  he  fables  too  from  hatred  to  the  Hamiltons,  who,  at  any  rate, 
left  the  fleet  in  France,  to  moulder,  or  rot,  or  be  sold,  as  might  be ;  for  Arran 
returned  to  Scotland  in  September  1513,  and  the  Michael  was  not  disposed 
of  till  the  April  foUowing. 
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XXVI.  Ill  the  meantime,    other  causes  of  dkcord  arose  at 
home)  wliich  almost  wholly  alienated  the  mind  of  the  Scottish 
king  from  the  king  of  England.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII^ 
Sir  Robert  Kerr,  a  noble  knight,  who  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  James  for  his  splendid  virtues,  that  he  made  him  at  onoe 
his  chief  cupbearer,  the  master  of  his  ordnance^  and  warden 
of  the  middle  marches,  incurred  by  his  severity  in  punishing 
robbers,  as  much  hatred  from  the  borderers,  as  he  procured 
favour  from  the  king.     On  which  account,  both  the  English 
and  Scots,  whose  licentiousness  wsls  repressed  by  the  necessary 
strictness  of  his  judicial  proceedings,  threatened  his  life.     At 
an  annual  meeting,  which  used  to  be  held  between  the  nations 
for   adjusting   compensations,    an    altercation   havii^   arben, 
three  audacious  Englishmen,  John  Heron,  Lilburn,  and  Star- 
head,    attacked   him,    one   stabbed   him   with  a  lance  in  the 
back,  and  the  others,  after  he  was  wounded,  despatclied  him. 
When  this  circumstance  appeared  likely  to  originate  a  war, 
Henry,    who  on  ordinary  occasions  was   not  unjust,  equally 
displeased  as  James  at  the  atrocious  murder,  ordered  — ^-^— 
Heron,  lord  of  Ford,  and  warden  of  the  English  borders,  tlie 
brother  of  John  Heron,   along  with  Lilburn, .  to  be  ddiver- 
ed  up  to  the  Scots,  for  the  other  two  had  Bed.     They  wens, 
accordingly,  committed  to  Fast  castle,  where  Lilburn  died  in 
confinement,  and  it  w&s  also  resolved,  as  an  expiation  of  so 
manifest  a  crime,   that  the  future  meetings — the  English  re- 
ceiving a  pledge  of  public  faith — should  be  held   upon   the 
Scottish   territory,    and  that  English  commissioners  should 
solemnly  declare,  that  iheir  council  was  not  privy  to  the  per- 
petration of  the  deed.     The  other  two  assassins  lurked  in  the 
interior  of  England,   until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  when, 
perceiving  the  young  king  arrogant,   and  fond  of  displaying 
his   power,    they  came    from   their   lurking  places.     Heron, 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  his  relations,  returned  home,  and 
secretly  suborning  robbers  in  Scotland,  disturbed  the  peace,' 
hoping,  if  war  were  once  declared,  he  would  obtain  oblivion 
for  the  past,    and  might  inflict  new  injuries  with  impunity. 
Starhead   settled  about  ninety  miles  from  the  border,   and 
thought  him^lf  safe,  from  the  distance  to  which  he  had  re- 
moved, but  Andrew,  the  son  of  Robert  Kerr,  who  saw  the 
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seeds  already  sown  of  a  new  war,  fearing,  if  once  arms  were 
openly  assumed,  be  would  lose  tlie  opportunity  of  avenging 
kis  father^s  death,  employed  two  of  his  vassals,  of  the  name  oi 
Tait,  to  go  in  disguise,  and  put  Starhead  to  death.  They 
accordingly,  ki  the  night  entered  his  honse,  which  he  thought 
perfectly  secure,  being  so  far  from  the  borders,  murdered  the 
lord  of  the  mansion,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  brought  it  to 
Andrew;  and  he,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  obtained  his  wished 
for  vengeance,  sent  it  to  Edinburgh,  and  caused  it  be  affixed 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Of  Heron,  we  shall  speak 
afterward. 

XXVII.  A  new  outrage  following  this  old  offence,  the  anger 
of  the  Scottish  king,  which  was  asleep  rather  than  extinct, 
revived.  There  was  at  that  time  a  Scottish  merchant,  Andrew 
Barton,  whose  father^s  vessel  had  been  plundered,  and  himself 
killed  by  the  Portuguese.  For  this  the  son  brought  an  action 
in  Flanders,  the  deed  having  been  perpetrated  there,  in  wliich 
the  Portuguese  were  condemned,  but  refused  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages decreed  against  them,  neither  would  their  king,  although 
James  demanded  it,  order  his  subjects  to  give  any  satisfaction 
for  the  murder  and  robbery.  In  consequence,  Andrew^r-the 
son— obtained  from  his  sovereign,  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal against  the  Portuguese,  and  in  a  few  months  did  them 
a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Now,  when  the  French  war  was 
raging  against  Julius  II.,  and  when  it  was  understood  that  the 
English  king  would  join  the  paily  of  Julius,  Portuguese  am- 
bassadors came  to  Henry,  and  represented : — That  Andrew, 
a  bold  and  daring  fellow,  who  had  done  them,  the  ancient  allies 
of  the  English,  immense  damage,  and  would  certainly,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  France,  prove  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English,  could  at  present  be  easily  taken  unawares,  and  de^ 
stroyed,  and  the  odium  of  the  action  averted,  by  stigmatizing 
him  as  a  pirate;  a  proceeding  by  which  Henry  would  provide 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  subjects,  and  gratify  their  sovereign, 
his  friend  and  ally. 

XXVIII.  The  English  king,  persuaded  by  this  representation 
of  the  Portuguese,  despatched  Thomas  Howard,  his  admiral, 
to  lie  in  wait  for  Barton,  with  two  of  the  best  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  at  the  Downs— sand  banks  which  are  seen  at  ebb 
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tide — ^and  interoefit  him  on  his  retuni  from  Fbnders ;  hofXtm 
it  kmg  before  they  e^ed  him  coming  in  a  small  Tessel,*  at- 
tended by  a  sloop,  and  made  towards  him.  Howard,  himself 
attadced  Andrew,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp  action,  for 
althoogh  greatly  superior,  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  not  until 
the  cflqptain,  and  greater  part  of  the  crew  were  killed,  that  he 
took  the  Tessel.  In  this  engagement,  Barton  displayed  such 
courage,  that  even  when  the  fight  seemed  desperate,  although 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  had  one  of  his  legs  broken  by 
a  shot,  he  sdzed  a  drum,  and  beating  a  chai^ge,  encouraged 
his  men  to  fight  bravely  till  he  expired.  The  sloop,  being  so 
unequal  to  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  esciqpe  by  flight,  but 
was  captured  after  a  much  shorter  contest.  The  survivors, 
who  were  taken  on  board  both  vessels,  were  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  thrown  into  prison,  whence  being  brought  before 
the  king,  they  humbly  besought  him  for  their  lives,  as  they 
had  been  instructed  by  the  English,  and  he,  with  a  haughty 
show  of  clemency,  dismissed  the  poor  guiltless  sailors  unhurt. 
Ambassadors  being  sent  by  the  Scottish  king  to  Ei^Iand,  to 
complain  that  his  vessels  were  captured  in  time  of  peace,  and 
his  sailors  killed,  received  for  answer,  that  the  destruction  of 
pirates  was  no  infringement  of  their  treaty,  nor  any  just  cause 
for  war.  This  contemptuous  reply,  justifying  the  crime  of 
palpable  murder,  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  provoke  war, 
and  the  English  borderers,  who,  from  the  transactions  which 
were  going  forward,  understood  the  inclination  of  their  king, 
and  being  accustomed  in  times  of  the  greatest  tranquillity,  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  hostility,  and  fond  of  any  disturbance, 
began  to  drive  away  the  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  Scots' 
estates. 

XXIX.  Alexander  Hume,  at  that  time  sole  governor  of  the 
whole  Scottish  border — ^usually  divided  into  three  wardships — 
a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  but  of  too  fierce  a  disposition, 
when  he  saw  the  king  bent  upon  war,  and  anxious  to  wipe 
away  the  ignominy  sustained  by  these  incursions,  promised : 

*  The  name  of  Andrew  Barton's  vessel  was  the  Lion,  and  the  small  sloop, 
the  Jenny  Pirwen.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  sons 
oftheesirl  of  Surrey,  commanded  the  English.  Bit  Edward  was  in  di«  fi»l^ 
lowing  year,  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
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-^That  he  and  fais  relatioDs,  with  their  vasials,  should  soon 
turn  the  rejoicings  of  the  enemy  for  their  success,  iat^  Iftinen- 
tatioos  for  their  loss  and  disgrace*  In  order  to  perform  his 
promise^  he  collected  about  three  thousand  horse)  and  entering 
England,  he  pillaged  the  seven  nearest  villages  before  any 
assistance  cx>uld  be  brought  them,  but  on  his  return,  laden 
t^ith  immense  booty  of  every  description,  his  men,  accustomed 
to  robbery,  and  impatient  of  delay,  divided  their  plunder  in 
the  enemy's  territory,  and  each  proceeded  home  with  liis 
pordon  by  the  nearest  route.  Alexander,  with  a  small  band, 
brought  up  die  rear,  to  protect  their  retreat,  but,  seeing  no 
enemy,  while  marching  incautiously,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
three  hundred  English,  who,  having  watched  an  opportunity, 
surprised  him,  and  put  him  to  flight.  In  this  skirmish,  many 
of  the  Scots  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  George  Hume,  a  brother  of  Alexander's, 
who  was  exchanged  by  the  English  for  lord  Heron,  of  Ford, 
who  had  been  many  years  kept  prisoner  in  Scotland,  for  the 
murdei^  of  Robert  Kerr.  All  the  plunder  which  had  been 
taken,  having  gone  on  before,  arrived  safe  in  Scotland. 

XXX.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  inroad  operating  upon 
the  mind  of  the  king,  already  in-itated  by  the  circumstances 
before  mentioned,  drove  him  headlong  into  measures  he  had 
been  eagerly  desiiing,  and  he  assembled  a  parliament,  to 
deliberate  about  war.  In  this  assembly,  tlie  wiser  part  were 
for  avoiding  hostilities,  but  La  Motte,  the  French  ambassador, 
by  his  entreaties  and  promises,  Andrew  Foreman,  by  his  urgent 
letters,  and  the  kmg  by  his  declaration,  urging  a  rupture,  a 
majority  appeared  desirous  to  gratify  him,  while  the  minority, 
fearing  to  exasperate,  withdrew  a  vain  opposition,  and  war 
was  declared  against  the  English,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
assembling  an  army,  a  resolution  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  was  more  unwise,  or  fatal.  A  herald  was 
dien  despatched  to  Henry,  at  that  time  besieging  Toumay,  to 
announce  this  determination.  The  reasons  assigned  for  taking 
arms  were  :-*^The  compensations  claimed  for  losses  had  not 
been  granted ;  John  Heron^  the  murderer  of  Robert  Kerr, 
was  allowed  to  be  at  large^  atid  Andrew  Barton,  in  violation 
of  the  league  between  the  nations,  bad  been  robbed  and  killed, 
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by  order  of  the  king  himself.  But  even  passing  oter  th*^ 
provocations,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  territories  of 
Louis,  king  of  France,  the  ancient  ally  of  Scotknd,  and  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Guelderland,  the  king's  relation,  to  be  in- 
vaded, and  therefore,  if  this  were  not  stopped,  he  declared 
war  against  England.  Henry,  exulting  in  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  the  strength  of  a  flourishing  kingdom,  united 
with  almost  all  Europe  in  a  league  against  France,  desirous 
of  war,  and  ambitious  of  military  glory,  returned  the  herald 
a  more  haii^hty  answer  than  was  seemly  for  his  age : — That 
he  had  heard  nothing  from  him,  which  he  had  not  long  ex- 
pected from  a  king  regardless  of  all  law,  human  and  divine ; 
that  he  might  act  as  he  saw  proper,  but  as  for  himself,  he 
would  not  desist  from  a  war  so  prosperously  commenced  for 
any  threats  of  his,  nor  did  he  r^ard  his  friendship,  having 
already  experienced  his  levity. 

XXXI.  This  declaration  of  war  being  brought  to  Scotland ; 
one  evening  whilst  the  khig,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  his  army,  attended  the  vesper  service^  as  he  was 
wont,  in  the  church  at  Linlithgow,  an  old,  venerable  looking 
man  entered  the  cathedral,  bareheaded — ^bis  hair  of  a  bright 
golden  lustre,  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  but  thinly  scattered 
on  his  smooth  bald  forehead — clothed  in  a  long^  azure  colour- 
ed robe,  and  girt  about  the  middle  with  a  linen  girdle,  who 
pressing  forward  to  the  king,  through  the  surrounding  crowd, 
when  he  reached  him,  bending  over  the  chair  in  which  he 
sat,  thu^  addressed  him,  with  emphatic  simplicity :— *I  am  sent 
to  warn  thee  against  proceeding  in  thy  present  undertak- 
ing, which  admonition,  if  thou  neglectest,  it  will  not  fare  well, 
either  with  thee,  or  those  who  may  accompany  thee.  I  am, 
besides,  ordered  to  warn  thee  to  beware  of  using  any  familiar- 
ity in  associating,  or  advising  with  women,  but  if  thou  dost 
otherwise,  it  will  occasion  thy  destruction  and  disgrace.  Hav- 
ing spoken  thus,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  after  the 
service  was  ended,  when  the  king  inquired  for  him,  he  could 
nowhere  be  found.  What  rendered  the  occurrence  more 
astonishing,  was,  that  all  those  who  stood  nearest  him,  and 
who  had  observed  him,  and  were  desirous  of  putlii^  many 
questions  to  him.    no  one  perceived  how    he  disappeared* 
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Among  these  was  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  a  man 
of  unsuspected  probity  and  veracky,  attached  to  literature^ 
and  during  life,  invariably  opposed  to  fidsehood,  from  whom 
unless  I  had  received  the  story,  as  narrated,  vouched  for 
truth,  I  had  omitted  to  notice  it,  as  one  of  the  commonly 
reported  fables.* 

XXXII.  The  king  set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition,  and 
having  reviewed  his  army  near  Edinburgh,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  moved  thence  into  England,  where  he  took  the  castles  of 
Norham,  Werk,  Ettle,  Ford,  and  several  others  near  the 
Scottish  borders,  by  storm,  and  wasted  all  the  adjoining  part 
of  Northumberland.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  became 
ensnared  in  an  amour  with  a  noble  lady  he  had  made  prisoner, 
the  wife  of  Heron  of  Ford,t  neglected  all  military  if  airs,  and 
allowed  his  troops  to  remain  idle,  in  a  countiy  not  remarkably- 
fertile  ;  provisions,  therefore,  soon  began  to  grow  scarce,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  bring  them  from  a  distance,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  dispersing,  left  their  banners  but  thinly 
attended,  the  nobles  alone  with  their  relations,  and  a  few 
vassals  remained  in  the  camp,  and  even  these  were  dissatisfied, 
for  the  greater  part  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to 
wait  longer  in  a  country  wasted  with  war,  and  naturally 
barren,  but  return  and  attack  Berwick,'  which  they  had  left 
behind,  in  which  alone  they  would  find  greater  reward  for 
their  labour,  than  in  all  the  surrounding  villages  and  castles ; 

^  It  is  generally  conjectured,  that  this  was  a  device  of  the  queen,  and  the 
party  averse  to  the  war,  to  operate  on  the  kiiig's  superstition,  and  divert  him 
from  his  rash  projects;  as  was  another  equally  unsuccessful  warning,  given  at 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  at  Edinburgh  cross,  when  a  voice  was  heard,  summon- 
ing the  chief  leaders  of  the  army  to  appear  before  '*  Plotcock,^'  the  infernal 
ruler's  tribuna].~-Pit8c6ttie,  p.  175. 

f  Lindsay,  of  Pitsoottie  says,  p.  176,  that  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
James'  iiatural  son,  the  friend  of  Eraamus,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
was  captivated  by  a  daughter  of  lady  Ford's,  at  the  same  time  his  father  was 
ensnared  by  her  mother.  In  the  genealo^cal  table  of  the  house  of  Heron,  no 
daughter  appears  to  have  been  born  to  Sir  William  Heron,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  John,  in  1498,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  did  not  die  till  1535. 
Weber's  Notes  to  the  battle  of  Floddon  Field,  a  poem,  p.  187^ .  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  lady  Ford  not  only  delayed  all  the  operations  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  but  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  Surreyy^to  whom,  she  com* 
municated  the  movements,  and  state  of  the  Scottish  army. 
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nor  would  Ihe  siege  be  difficult,  because  both  ihe  citj  and 
pMrtle  were  wholly  unpreptfed  £ar  resistance.  The  king^ 
howevert  who  thou^t  nothing  too  difficult  for  his  arms, 
especially  as  the  English  were  employed  in  the  Fi>encfa  war, 
and  his  Tamty  being  eDoooniged  by  syoopbants,  imagined  ha 
could  easily  reduce  it  upon  his  return. 

xxxixi.  While  he  thus  trifled  at  Fend,  henUs  were  sent  to 
him  by  the  Sloj^isb,  defiring  him  to  qipoint  a  day  and  place 
whetfe  b^  would  6ghiL  On  which,  haying  called  a  conndl  of 
war,  the  majority  were  of  opinion: — That  he  should  return, 
nor  hazaid  the  fi»t^  of  the  kingdom  in  an  engagemeoi,  with  so 
small  a  foanee^  especially  a«  he  bad  already  done  all  that  was 
requisite  to  satisfy  his  honour,  bis  glory  or  frtendshq>;  nor 
did  th^e  a|^>ear  any  sufficient  reasom  why  he  diould  with  so 
feiTf  and  they  fatigued  by  besieging  so  many  castles,  attempt 
to  «ngage  such  a  multitude  of  untired  JBnglisfa,  iocneaaed  by 
new  re-eoforcenients,  for  it  was  reported*  that  Thomas  Howard 
bad  that  very  day  arrived  with  six  thousand  of  the  bravest 
aoldiers,  sent  back  from  France ;  and  besides,  it  would  follow, 
if  he  retreated,  that  the  English  army  mpst  of  nfH»W^  dis* 
band,  nor  could  they  again  be  collected  that  year,  as  the 
soldiers  must  be  drawn  fix>m  a  distaiice.  But  if  he  were  ab- 
solutely detemuned  to  try  the  chance  of  a  biittle,  it  would  be 
better  to  fight  in  his  own  country,  where  time^  place;^  and 
supplies  would  be  more  in  his  own  power;  yet  when  the 
French  anbassador,  and  certain  French  stipendiaries  advised 
Otherwise^  the  king  anxious  to  engage,  was  eauly  penuaded 
that  he  should  there  wut  for  the  enemy. 

xxxiv/  On  the  day  named  by  the  herald,  when  the  English 
did  not  arrive,  the  Scottish  nobles  sei^ng  that  cpportunity, 
again  waited  on  the  king,  and  represented  to  him  ;•— That  the 
enemy  designedly  protracted  the  time  from  day  to  day,  while 
their  own  force  was  increasing,  and  that  of  the  Scots  diminish- 
ing, and  therefore  he  ought  to  use  similar  artifice  with  them ; 
for  when  they  did  not  keep  the  day  set  by  themselves,  no  di^ 
grace  could  attach  to  the  Scots,  if  they  departed  liome  with* 
out  fighting,  or  only  fought  when  they  could  obtain  the 
vantage  ground.  The  first  plan  was  for  many  reasons  the 
attest,  but  if  it  was  rejected,  a  convenient  opportunity  was 
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offered  for  practising  the  latter,  for  the  riyer  Till)  whose 
banks  were  very  steep,  was  nowh^eve  ferdaUe,  and  had  no 
other  passage^  within  some  miles,  except  one  bridge,  where  an 
army  could  cross,  and  there  i|  few  could  oppose  a  very  great 
number;  and  itwa?  even  possible,  i^r  part  of  th^  En^ish 
were  passed,  to  plant  their  cannon  advantageously  and  beat 
down  die  bridge,  so  that  those  who  had  first  passed  over, 
might  be  destroyed  before  assistanee  could  arrive  from  the 
opposite  bonk.  The  king,  who  ap;nroved  of  neither  of  these 
advices,  r^ied :'-— Although  there  were  an  hundred  Aoosand 
£nglidi  Qgainst  him,  he  would  fight  them. 

XXXV.  The  whole  nobility  were  emended  at  such  a  rash  re* 
ply.  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  who  &r  exceeded 
the  rest  in  years  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  bend  the 
king's  mind  by  a  soothing  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  reasons,  and  point  out  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  the  two  former  propositions:— *  Your  majesty 
has,  said  he^  sufficiently  evinced  your  friend^ip  for  the  French 
king,  by  turning  a  great  part  of  Ae  enemy's  army  from 
the  Fnench  against  yourself,  and  prevented  ^them  from  over- 
running France  widi  their  arms  as  they  had  hoped,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  cannot  materially  hurt  Scotland,  because 
they  cannot  long  continue  encamped  in  a  cold  country,  al- 
ready wasted  by  aB  the  calamities  of  war,  and  naturally  not 
fertile;  besides,  the  wint^  approaches,  which  in  these  north- 
em  danates,  commences  early.  As  to  the  ambassador's  urg- 
ing us  so  strongly  to  fight,  I  think  it  ought  neither  to  appear 
new  nor  wonderfiil,  if  a  stranger,  who  does  not  regard  tlie 
common  advantage  of  the  parties,  but  the  private  interest 
of  his  own  nation,  should  be  so  prodigal  of  foreign  blood. 
His  danand  is,  be3ides,  sufficiently  impudent,  for  he  asks 
firom  ibe  Scots,  what  the  French  king,  an  exceedingly  wise 
prince,  would  not  himself  think  advisable  to  be  done  fer  his 
own  kingdom  and  dignity.  Nor  was  tjie  loss  of  this  army  to 
be  deemed  trlflfaig,  because  their  number  was  small,  for  it 
contained  all  who  were  eminent  for  valour,  authority,  or  wis- 
dom, in  Scotland  ;  and  they  being  cut  oiT,  the  remaining  crOwd 
would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  victor.  Besides,  protracting 
the  war,  is  both  more  safe  for  the  present,  and  more  useful 
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for  the  main  object;  because,  if  Louis  thinks  the  English 
ought  to  be  exhausted  by  expense,  or  worn  out  by  delay, 
what  can  be  done,  more  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  affiurs, 
than  that  we  compel  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces ;  that  we 
keep  one  part  of  his  army  constantly  employed  in  watching  us, 
lest  we  should  invade  them ;  and  by  the  foar  of  this,  through 
our  means,  relieve  France  from  a  great  part  of  the  weight  dS 
the  war.  Enough  too,  I  think,  has  been  done  for  glory  and 
show,  under  which  I  fear  some  men,  braver  in  words  than  in 
action,  disguise  their  rashness ;  for  what  can  occur  more 
splendid  to  the  king,  than  to  have  demolished  so  many  castles, 
wasted  the  enemy's  country,  and  from  such  an  extensive  dev- 
astation, to  have  carried  o£P  so  much  plunder,  that  years  of 
peace  will  not  restore  the  country  so  grievously  wasted  ?  And 
what  greater  advantage  can  we  expect  from  the  war,  than 
that,  after  such  an  expedition,  in  which  we  have  acquired  so 
much  renown,  and  our  enemy  so  much  shame  and  disgrace, 
we  should  refresh  our  soldiers,  and  enjoy  quietly  our  glory 
and  wealth;  besides,  that  victory  which  is  obtained  by  wisdom, 
rather  than  arms,  is  the  most  glorious  for  a  general,  as  no 
share  can  be  claimed  by  the  common  soldier. 

XXXVI.  Although  all  who  were  present  assented  to  what  was 
said,  yet  the  king  having  solemnly  sworn,  that  he  would  fight 
the  English,  heard  the  discourse  with  impatience,  and  order- 
ed Douglas  to  go  home  if  he  was  afraid.  Angus,  who  already 
foresaw  the  end  to  which  the  rashness  of  the  king  would  pre- 
cipitate every  thing,  burst  into  tears,  and  as  soon  as  able  to 
speak,  shortly  replied : — If,  said  he,  my  past  life  does  not  free 
me  from  any  suspicion  of  cowardice,  I  do  not  know  what  can ; 
certainly,  as  long  as  my  body  was  capable  of  exertion,  I  never 
spared  it,  either  for  promoting  the  safety  of  my  country,  or 
the  honour  of  my  king ;  but  now,  when  my  advice,  by  which 
only  I  can  be  serviceable,  is  despised,  I  leave  here  my  two 
sons,  who,  next  to  my  country,  are  most  dear  to  me,  and  my 
friends  and  relations,  certainly  the  strongest  pledges  of  my 
affection  for  yourself  and  the  commonwealth,  and  I  pray  God, 
that  my  fears  may  prove  groundless,  for  I  would  rather  be 
esteemed  a  ialse  prophet,  than  that  what  I  fear  should  come 
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to  pass.     Having  said  this,   he  accepted  his  discharge,  and 
departed. 

XXXVII.  The  other  nobles,  when  they  saw  it  impossible  to 
bring  over  the  king  to  their  opinion,  adopted  the  next  best 
plan,  and,  as  they  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy—* 
for  they  had  discovered  by  their  spies,  that  the  English  army 
was  twenty-«ix  thousand  men  strong — took  advantage  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  encamped  on  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood«  It  is  situate  where  the  Cheviot  mountains  gradu- 
ally decline  into  the  plain,  is  of  moderate  size,  and  accessible 
by  a  narrow  sloping  pass ;  this  approach  they  fortified  with 
their  brass  guns.  Iti  their  rear  were  mountains,  from  whose 
base  arose  a  marsh,  which,  stretching  to  the  left,  covered  that 
flank ;  on  the  right,  ran  the  river  Till,  whose  banks  are  very 
steq>,  across  which  there  was  a  bridge  not  far  from  the  camp. 
The  English,  when  they  learned  by  their  spies  that  they  could 
not  approach  the  Scottish  lines  without  certain  ruin,  directed 
their  course  away  from  the  river,  and  made  a  feint,  as  if  they 
intended  to  leave  the  enemy  to  march  upon  Berwick,  and  thus 
proceed  straight  into  the  nearest  Scottish  county,  by  far  the 
most  fertile,  and  retaliate,  by  inflicting  a  greater  disaster  than 
they  had  received.  These  suspicions  were  increased  by  a  re- 
port, either  rashly  spread  a  few  days  before  among  the  com. 
mon  soldiers,  or  intentionally  raised  by  the  English,  in  order 
to  draw  their  enemy  from  their  commanding  station  into  the 
plain.  The  king,  who  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  his  coun- 
try being  ravaged,  set  fire  to  his  forage  and  huts,  and  remov- 
ed his  camp,  while  a  doud  of  smoke  spreading  wide  over  the 
river,  concealed  their  movements  from  the  English.  Thus 
the  Scots  marching  through  an  open  country,  by  the  river 
side,  and  the  English  by  a  circuitous  and  rougher  road,  both, 
unknown  to  each  other,  arrived  near  Flodden,  a  very  high 
hill,  at  which  place  the  ground  becomes  more  level,  stretch- 
ing almost  into  a  plain,  and  the  river  is  passable  by  a  bridge 
at  Twesd,  and  by  a  ford  at  Milford.*  On  their  arrival,  the 
English  ordered  their  advanced  guard  to  pass  the  bridge  with 
their  artillery,  and  the  main  body  to  cross  at  the  ford,  that 

*  Should  be  Milfield,  but  it  is  also  styled  Mylforde  by  Halle. 
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the  line  of  battle  being  fonned  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  they  might  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat;  superior  in  numbers,  they  arranged  their 
army  into  two  divisions,  either  of  which  nearly  equalled  the 
whole  Scottish  force. 

xxxviju  In  the  first  diyision,  Thomas  Howard,  the  ad- 
miral, who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  with  die  sea  forces 
to  his  father's  assistance,  led  the  centre,  Edmund  Howard 
the  right  wing,  and  Marmaduke  Constable  the  left.  The 
other  body,  divided  likewise  into  three,  was  placed  in  reserve ; 
the  right  commanded  by  Dacres,  the  left  by  Edward  Stanley, 
and  the  centre  hy  the  earl  of  Surrey,  generalissimo.  The 
Scots,  who,  from  their  smaller  number,  could  not  divide  their 
army  into  so  many  parts,  without  weakening  their  front,  drew 
up  their  forces  in  four  battalia,  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  three  of  whom  were  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  and 
the  fourth  to  remain  in  reserve;  the  king  led  the  centre;  Gor-^ 
don,  earl  of  Huntly,  commanded  the  right  wing,  to  which  was 
attached  Alexander,  lord  Hume,  and  the  March  men ;  Matthew 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  earl  of  Ar-* 
gyll,  the  left.  Hepburn,  earl  of  fiothwell,  and  his  vassals, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Lothian  nobility,  were  in  the  reserve. 
The  Gordons  began  the  battle  briskly,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
put  the  left  wing  of  the  English  to  flight,  but  on  their  return 
from  pursuing  die  fugitives,  found  the  otlier  divisions  of  their 
army  almost  all  routed ;  for  the  left  wing,  in  which  LennoK 
and  Argyle  were,  excited  by  the  success  of  their  companions, 
rashly  rushed  upon  the  enemy  in  a  disorderly  manner,  leav^ 
ing  their  colours  behind,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  La 
Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  who  strove  to  prevent  them 
precipitating  themselves  upon  their  ruin ;  these  were  not  only 
received  by  their  opponents  in  front  in  good  order,  but  were 
attacked  in  rear  by  another  body  of  English,  and  almost  whol^ 
ly  annihilated.  The  king^s  division  and  Hepburn's,  with  the 
men  of  Lothian,  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  immense 
slaughter  ensued  on  each  side,  while  both,  though  fatigued, 
continued  the  engagement  till  night.  Many  noblemen  fell  in 
the  king's  division.  They  who  reckon  the  number  of  the 
slain,  by  the  number  of  individuals  taken  from  each  parish, 
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make  the  amount  of  the  Scots,  who  were  slain  in  this  tmtde, 
above  five  thousand ;  but  ahnost  all  these  consisted  of  the  nob- 
lest and  the  bravest,  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  survive 
their  friends.  Of  the  English,  nearly  the  same  number  were 
killed,  but  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  conmion  soldiery.  * 

XXXIX.  Such  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hodden,  remark- 
able, among  the  few  overthrows  of  the  Scots,  not  so  much  for 
the  number  of  the  slain— for  often  double  the  number  perish- 
ed in  their  battles— as  for  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  the 
principal  nobility,  which  left  few  remaining  capable  of  govern- 
ing the  multitude,  naturally  fierce  and  licentious  when  there 
are  any  hopes  of  impuni^.  Two  descriptions  of  men,  how- 
ever, derived  an  accession  of  wealth  from  the  calamity  of  the 
rest  The  opulent  churchmen,  whose  insolence  was  so  much 
increased  by  this  disaster,  that,  not  content  with  their  own 
ftinction,  they  grasped  at  every  high  office  in  the  kingdom; 
and  the  mendicant  friars,  then  the  most  strictly  religious  spe- 
cies of  monks,  who  had  the  money  which  those  who  fell  in 
battle  had  deposited  for  security  in  their  hands ;  but  having 
received  it  without  witnesses,  they  retained  it,  and  becoming 

'  *  In  the  aeconnti  of  this  unfortiutate  batHe,  the  EngliBh  and  Scottish  his- 
torians dilftr  in  some  of  the  particalan,  especiaUy  in  the  di^wntion  of  the 
troops.  AU  agree  in  the  arrangement  of  die  EngUsh;  but  Buchanan  appears 
to  have  been  misled  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Scots,  by  the  left  wing  having 
advanced  first,  and  thence  styled  the  van;  whereas,  in  general,  the  right  used 
to  be  the  varu  The  English  right,  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  was  opposed 
to  Huntly  and  Hume,  by  whom  he  was  defeated ;  of  coune  they  were  on  the 
Scottish  ieftf  to  the  admiral,  Crawford  and  Montrose  were  (^iposed,  so  that 
they  abo  must  have  been  on  the  left;  Lennox  and  Aigyle  were  attacked  in 
flank  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  which  marks  their  situation  on  the  right;  the 
king  and  Suir^  encountered,  each  commanding  the  centre  divisions.  The 
batde  commenced  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  Dacre^s  cavdry  support- 
ed Howard,  and  enabled  him  to  rally  after  he  was  broken ;  Hepburn's  [Both<p 
wdPs]  reserve  re^enfbrced  the  king;  where  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  fought 
is  uncertain.  James  fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  division,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  engagement,  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  admiral^  after 
he  had  routed  Crawford  and  Montrose,  and  in  rear  by  Stanley,  after  he  had 
dispersed  Lennox  and  Argyll.  He  fell  amid  heaps  of  hu  nobles,  pierced  by 
an  arrow,  and  mortally  wounded  on  the  head  with  a  biU.  Twelve  earls,  and 
about  fifty  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  fi^  with  the  king,  together  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  number  of  dignified  clergymen* , 
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greatly  enriched  by  this  jdmidef »  relaaud  the  se^nerity  of  their 
ancient  discipline.  Nor  trare  there  waating  among  the^ 
wretdies  who  approved  of  this  species  of  gMn^  as  a  sacred  and 
pioas  frand)  who  cantended  that  the  money  conld  not  have 
been  expended  to  greater  adTantage^  than  by  being  giten  to 
holy  ffien^  whose  prayers  would  redeem  the  deceased  from  the 
terrors  of  punishment*  Such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  combat> 
ants,  that)  at  night,  both  parties  retired  &tigQed|  and  ignodr* 
vit  of  eadi  other's  condition^  vrfiile  die  s(ddkrs  of  Alexander 
Hume^  who  bad  remained  entire,  gathered  a  great  part  of  the 
spoil  at  their  ease.  Next  morning,  Dacre,  being  sent  widi 
the  horse  to  reccmnoitre,  when  he  came  to  the  field  of  batde^ 
and  found  the  brass  cannon  of  the  Scots  deserted,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  dead  stripped,  sent  for  Howard,  who 
leisurely  coUeoted  the  spoil,  and  celebrated  die  victoiy  widi 
great  rejoicings* 

XL.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  fate  of  the  Scottidi  king. 
The  English  affirm  that  he  was  killed  in  battte;  the  Scots,  en 
the  other  hand,  assert)  tha/t  there  were  many  that  day  clodied 
in  armour  similar  to  what  the  king  usually  wore,  partly  lest 
the  enemy  should  chiefly  aim  at  one  alone,  on  whose  life  hung 
Tictory,  Old  the  isdue  of  the  war;  or  if  the  king  should  chance 
to  be  slain,  that  the  troops  might  not  be  disheartened,  or 
think  that  they  had  lost  him,  so  long  as  others,  armed  and 
accoutred  like  him,  were  seen  in  the  field,  witnessing  their 
brave  or  cowardly  conduct;  that  one  of  these,  Alexander  £1- 
phinstone,  was  Tery  like  the  king  in  stature  and  appearancep 
and  he  being  clothed  in  royal  insignia,  was  followed  by  the 
flower  of  the  nobility,  who  mistook  him  for  the  monarrii,  and 
were  killed  bravely  fighting  around  him,  but  that  James  him- 
self repassed  tlie  Tweed,  and  was  killed  near  the  town  of 
Kelso,  by  the  vassals  of  Hume;  but  it  is  not  said,  whedier 
by  his  orders,  or  by  the  rashness  of  the  men,  who  wished  to 
please  their  master,  a  factious  noble,  who  hoped,  on  the 
king's  deaUi,  to  escape  punishment,  but  feared,  if  he  survived, 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  inactivity  in  the  battle.  Other 
conjectures  are  added.  On  the  night  following  this  unfortu- 
nate battle,  the  abbey  of  Kelso  was  taken  possessicm  of  by 
Kerr,  an  intimate  of  Hume's,  and  the  abbot  gected«^which  it 
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is  not  likely  he  durst  have  done^  unless  th^  king  nad  Ueii 
killed— Also  Dftvid  Gaibreafth^  bimself  one  of  Hume's  ffunily, 
at  the  time  the  regent  John  proseeated  the  Hiuoes,  is  said  to 
have  stron^y  blamed  the  cowardice  of  his  fellows,  for  allow-* 
ing  a  stranger  to  tyrumise  over  them^  when  he,  with  six  pri- 
vate cmnpanions,  had  checked  the  insqlance  q{  the  king  at 
Kdso;  but  these  reports  are  in  general  esteemed  so  doubtful^ 
that  upon  Hume's  trial  before  James,  earl  of  Moray,  the 
king's  natural  son,  they  never  wtf  e  brouglU;  against  him.  * 

zLi.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  must  not  conceal,  which 
I  heard  from  Laurence  Telfer,  an  honest  and  learned  man^ 


*  Hie  variouB  reports  respectixig  the  king,  which  Budiaaan  mentioaBy  had 
ainen  from  the  unwilfingness  of  die  Seoti  to  believe  his  death;  for  notwitb* 
•taodiiig  all  his  faults,  he  appeafv  to  have  beoi  passionstoly  loved  by  hit  sub* 
jepls.  It  is  BOW  ascertdnedy  that  his  body  was  found  in  the  fidd»  and  sent  to 
England*  Dacrei  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  informs  him,  that  he  found  the  body 
of  Jamei,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  Berwick.  Now  Oacre,  from  havrng 
been  frequently  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Scottish  court,  knew  James 
well:  *  At  Berwick  it  was  embowelled,  embalmed,  cered,  and  dosed  in  lead* 
and  secredy,  among  other  things,  conveyed  to  Newcastle,  theace  it  was  cai^ 
ried  to  Land«L''«-'Lambe's  Notes  to  the  battle  of  Floddon.  Stow,  in  bis 
suTKy  of  Iiondon,  says  it  was  carried  "  to  the  monasterie  of  Sheyne,  in  Sur- 
rjt  where  it  remiuned  for  a  time,  in  what  order,  I  am  not  certune ;  but  unce 
the  dissolution  of  that  house,  in  the  reygne  of  Edward  the  sixt,  Henry  Gray, 
duke  of  Suflblke^  being  lodged,  and  keeping  bouse  there,  I  have  been  shewed 
the  same  bodie,  so  lapped  in  lead,  and  odier  rabble^  Since  the  whidi  tiBie» 
workmen  there^  fior  thdr  foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off  hu  head;  and  Lancelot 
YouQg^  master  g^axier  to  queen  Elizabeth,  feeliqge  a  sweet  savour  to  come 
from  thence^  and  seeing  this  same  dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  the  form 
remaining,  with  the  haire  of  the  head  and  beard  red,  brought  it  to  London 
to  his  house,  m  Wood  Street,  where,  for  a  time,  he  kept  it  for  its  sweetness, 
but,  m  the  end,  caused  the  sexton  of  that  church,  St.  IdBdiaels,  Wood  Street, 
to  buiy  it  among  other  hemes  taken  out  of  their  chameL"  l>lus  account  co- 
jQcides  with  a  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  Vm.,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
body  bemg  deposited  in  a  respectable  place,  but  not  in  sacred  ground,  and 
exhorts  him,  on  account  of  James*  regal  dignity,  and  his  affinity  to  himself,  to 
cause  him  to  be  buried  with  due  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Pauls ;  whicfa^ 
notwithstancfing  he  bad  died  under  excommunication,  his  holiness  authorised 
liim  to  do,  *■  because  he  had  been  informed,  that,  in  his  last  moments,  he  had 
IS^en  some  i%ns  of  repentance  r*  The  inexorable  tyrant  refused  to  allow  the 
last  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  relation,  and  the  royal  remains  were  exposed 
to  the  contumely  mentioned  by  Stow ;  but  the  disgrace  attaches  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Heniy. 
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then  (me  of  the  king's  pages,  idio  was  a  spectator  of  the  bat> 
tie — he  said^  that  after  the  day  was  lost,  he  saw  the  king  cross 
the  Tweed  upon  horseback.    Many  otiker  persons  affirming 
the  same  thing,  a  report  was  current  for  many  years,  that  the 
king  was  alire,  and  wonid  iqipear  afterwards,  having  gone  to 
Jerusalem  to  perform  the  religious  tow  which  he  had  sworn. 
A  report  equally  vain  with  that  spread  by  the  Britons  respect- 
ing Arthur,  and,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  Bnrgundians  respect- 
ing Charles.    It  is  certain  the  English  found  a  body  either  of 
king  James  or  Alexander  Elphinstone,*  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  slain,  which  they  carried  to  the  interior 
of  England,  and  to  show  their  inexpiable  hatred  for  the  dead« 
whether  more  barbarously  or  foolishly,  I  shall  not  determine, 
kept  in  a  leaden  coffin,  unburied,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had 
borne  sacrilegious  arms  against  pope  Julius,  who  was  then  in 
alliance  with  the  English;  or,  as  others  say,  because  he  was 
a  perjured  man,  who,  against  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  had 
carried  on  war  against  Henry  VIII.  neither  of  which  accusa- 
tions ought  to  have  been  urged  against  him,  either  by  a  kiog^ 
who,  while  he  lived,  was  not  firm  to  the  profession  of  any 
Christian  creed,  nor  by  a  people,  who  had  so  often  carried 
on  war  against  the  Romish  church.     Not  to  mention  a  num- 
ber of  English  kings  who  were  perjured,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  their  own  writers;  take  as  a  specimen,  William 
Rufus,  mentioned  by  Polydore  and  Grafton ;   Henry  I.,  by 
Thomas  Walsingfaam,  in  the  Hypodigmate  Normanias;  Ste- 
phen, by  Newburry,  Grafton  and  Polydore;   Henry  IL,  by 
Newburry,  Grafton  and  Polydore;  Richard  I.,  Hjrpodigmate 
Normanias;  Henry  III.,  Hypodigmate  Normanite,   Grafton, 
Walsingham;  Edward  I.,  Walsingham.    And  these  I  have 
selected,  not  from  the  first  kings  of  the  Saxon  race,  a  great 
many  of  whom  might  have  been  adduced,  but  firom  the  Nor- 
man family,  whose  posterity  still  fill  the  throne^  and  under 
whom  England  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity,  on  pur- 
pose to  admonish  those,  who  bear  with  so  much  patience  the 
perjury  of  their  own  monarchs,  not  to  be  so  severe  upon 
those  of  strangers,  especially  when  the  blame  of  the  crimes, 

*  First  created  lord  Elphiiifltoiie,  151 1,  two  yean  before  the  battle. 
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whicb  they  allege^  must  rett  with  them  who  first  violated  the 
trace. 

XLtr.  But  to  return  to  the  history*    Thomas  Howard  would 
have  reaped  great  glory  from  this  victory  over  the  Scots,  had 
his  moderation  equalled  his  fortune^   but  intoxicated  with 
success^  and  forgetful  of  the  instability  of  human  a£Eairs,  he 
made  his  domestics  wear  upon  the  badges  they  carried  on  their 
left  arms,  as  is  usual  in  England,  a  white  lion,  his  own  arms, 
standing  over  a  red  lion  rampant;  yet,  as  if  providence  meant 
to  humble  such  insolent  boasting,  almost  none  of  his  posterity 
of  either  sex,  departed  this  life  without  some  mark  of  ignominy 
or  misfortune.    James,  as  he  was  greatly  beloved  while  alive, 
so  when  dead,  his  memory  was  cherished  with  an  affection 
beyond  what  I  have  ever  read,  or  heard  of  being  entertained 
for  any  other  king.    This  perhaps,  was  occasioned  as  much 
by  a  comparison  of  the  evils  which  preceded  his  reign,  and  an 
anticipation  of  those  which  were  about  to  foUow,  as  by  his 
illustrious  qualities,  or  even  his  popular  vices,  which  attracted 
the  vulgar  by  their  affinity  to  certain  virtues.    He  was  of  an 
athletic  form,  a  proper  height,  and  dignified  countenance. 
His  genius  was  quick,  but,  by  the  vice  of  the  times,  uncultivat- 
ed.   One  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  nation  he  eagerly  fol- 
lowed ;  he  was  exceedingly  skilfiil  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
a  skill  which  in  former  days,  was  common  to  all  the  Scottish 
nobility,  who  were  constantly  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 
He  was  easy  of  access,  condescending  in  bis  answers,  just  in 
pronouncing  judgment,  and  so  moderate  in  inflicting  punish- 
ment,  that  all  might  easily  perceive  he  was  unwillingly  forced 
to  award  it.    He  bore  the  malevolent  speeches  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  with  such  greatness  of 
mind,  produced  by  the  tranquillity  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  confidence  in  his  own  innocence,  that  he  not  only  did  not 
resent  them,  but  never  even  used  any  angry  expressions. 
Among  these  virtues,  some  vices  obtruded,  which  arose  firom 
his  too  great  desire  of  popularity;  for  while  he  endeavoured 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  avarice,  incurred  by  his  father,  and 
to  attract  the  afiiection  of  the  common  people  by  sumptuous 
buildings,  by  the  exhibition  of  tournaments  and  spectacles, 
and  by  immoderate  gifts,  he  reduced  himself  to  such  poverty^ 
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that  if  he  had  liTed  longer,  he  mii^  have  atnigaiflhed  the 
affection  of  former  times,  by  the  hatred  he  would  have  excited 
by  new  taxes,  so  that  periu^  i^nni  die  idiole,  his  death  may 
be  thought  to  hare  been  tar  himsdf  rather  fbrtmiate^  than 
premature. 

CVL  Jamss  V. 

XLiii.  James  IV.  at  his  death,  left  Maigaret  his  wi£e^  with 
two  sons,  *  the  eldest  of  whom  had  not  cmnplfied  his  second 
year;  on  the  24di  day  of  February,  the  pariiamant  assembled 
at  Stiriing^  and  declared  him  kin^  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.    Then,  directing  their  attention  to  arrange 
the  new  govemment,  they  at  length  began  to  perceiTe  the 
extent  of  their  calamity,  for  almost  all  the  nobili^  who  pofr> 
sessed  either  authority  or  experience  being  killed,  the  migor- 
ity  of  them  who  remained,  were  unfit,  on  account  of  their 
youth,  and  incapacity  for  business,  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  public  afiiurs  in  such  troublous  times.    The  most 
powerful  of  the  surrivors  who  were  possessed  of  any  abili« 
ties,  were  ambitious,  avaricious,  and  arerse  to  peace.    Alex- 
ander Hume,  the  governor  of  all  the  borders,  who  had  obtain- 
ed great  reputation  and  we^tb,  during  the  life  of  the  kinf^ 
upon  his  death  became  possessed  of  almost  royal  power, 
in  the  counties  bordering  upon  England;  but  actuated  by  a 
criminal  ambition,  he  encouraged  outrage  and  robbery,  be- 
cause, by  attaching  to  himself  daring  and  desperate  characters, 
he  hoped  to  open  the  road  to  greater  power,  a  pernicious 
design,  and  fiital  in  the  issue*    To  him  was  committed  the 
government  of  the  re^^ons  on  this  side  of  the  Forth— those 
lying  beyond  were  intrusted  to  Alexander  Grordon,  f  that  they 
might  reduce  the  fiictious  to  order.     The  name  of  r^;ent  was 
conferred  upon  the  queen,  for  the  king  in  the  will  which  he 
had  made  before  setting  out  to  the  war,  had  appointed  her, 
in  case  of  his  death,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government  as 
long  as  she  remained  unmarried ;  and  this,  although  in  oppo- 

*  This  expreMion  is  Bcvoely  accurate,  Aleiander,  the  second  son,  wm  not 
bom  till  30th  jSfNril,  1514,  7  months,  and  21  days  after  his  fiitho's  death.— 
Ruddiman. 

t  Earl  of  Huntly. 
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Bition  to  the  practice  of  die  country,  and  the  first  example  of 
female  goTemment  among  the  Scots,  yet,  from  the  scarcity  of 
noblemen,  appeared  tolerable,  espedally  to  such  as  were 
desirous  of  peace. 

xLiv.  She  did  not,  however,  long  exercbe  this  office,  for 
before  the  end  of  spring,  she  married  Archibald  Douglas,  earl 
of  Angus,  the  foremost  of  Scottish  youth  in  descent,  comeli- 
ness,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment,  and  the  seeds  oi 
discord  were  sown  before  the  end  of  the  year.     They  sprung 
up  at  first  among  th^  ecclesiastics;  for,  after  the  destrucUcMi  of 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  possessed  a  majority  in  every  parlia- 
ment^ a  number  of  whom  intent  upon  private  advantage^ 
amassed  such  wealth  in  the  midst  of  the  public  distress,  that 
nothing  contributed  more  to  th^  destruction,  dian  the  im- 
moderate power  which  they  afterward  used  with  intolerable 
arrogance.    Alexander  Stuart,   archbishop  of  St.  Andrews^ 
being  killed  at  Flodden,  three  different  competitors  started 
for  the  see  with  various  pretensions^     Gavin  Douglas,  trusting 
to  the  splendour  of  his  family,  his  own  virtue  and  learning, 
and  his  nomination  by  the  queen,  took  possession  of  the  castle. 
John  Hepburn,  abbot  of  St  Andrews,^  who,  before  the  arch- 
bishop was  appointed,  collected  the  revenues  as  proctor,  a 
poweHul,  factions,  and  cunxiing  priest,  being  chosen  by  his 
monks,  with  whom  he  contended  the  right  of  election  lay  by 
ancient  custom,  as  successor  to  the  deceased,  drove  the  ser- 
vants of  Gavin  from  the  castle,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong 
garrison.     Andrew   Foreman,   who  had  ingratiated  himself 
highly  by  his  former  services  with  the  courts,  both  of  Rome 
and  of  France,  besides  the  bishopric  <^  Moray,  which  he  held 
in  Scotland,  had  received  from  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France, 
the  archbishopric  of  Bourges,  and  Julius,  the  Roman  pontifi^ 
cm  his  departure,  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  bestowed  on  him  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  very  rich  abbacies  of  Dunfermline  and  Aberbrothick, 
and  likewise  appointed  him  his  legate,  a  latere.    But  so  great 
then  was  the  power  of  Hepburn,  the  Humes  being  still  in 
alliance  with  him,  that  no  person  could  be  found,  who  dared 
to  publish  the  pope's  bull  for  Foreman's  election,  until  Alex- 
ander Hume,  by  great  promises,  and  besides  other  gifts,  the 
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abbacy  of  Coldingham^  for  his  youngest  brother  David,  was 
gained  over  to  the  apparently  honourable  cause— for  the 
Foremans  being  vassals  to  the  Humes,  the  request  did  not 
appear  improper — and  procured  its  promulgation  at  Edin- 
burgh; which  proceeding  was  the  origin  of  the  immense  mis- 
chiefs that  followed,  for  Hepburn  being  a  man  of  an  imperious 
disposition,  from  that  time  incessantly  plotted  the  destruction 
of  the  Humes. 

XLT.  The  queen,  while  regent,  performed  one  action  worthy 
of  being  remembered,  she  wrote  to  her  brother  to  abstain 
from  hostili^,  in  consideration  of- herself,  and  her  young 
children,  requesting,  that  he  would  not  disturb  with  foreign 
war,  his  nephew's  kingdom,  divided  into  so  many  internal 
factions,  but  rather  respecting  his  age  and  relationship,  defend 
him  against  the  injuries  of  others.  Henry  replied  in  a  noble, 
and  truly  royal  spirit:— That  he  would  maintain  peace  with 
the  Scots  who  were  inclined  for  peace,  and  war  with  those 
who  wished  for  war.  *    When  the  queen  by  her  marriage,  lost 

*  Mr.  Pinkerton^  in  his  Hist  vol.  iL  p.  117»  quotes,  from  original  letten  of 
lord  Daore^  an  account  of  iome  border  incursions,  which  were  made  in  obedStm 
eoce  to  the  orders  of  Henry  VIII^  which  he  thinks  completely  overturns  the 
ridiculous  praises  bestowed  on  Henry's  lenity  at  this  crius.  As  Henry  appears 
in  common  with  his  crowned  brethren,  to  have  entertained  Teiy  little  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  the  acddent  of  birth  made  subjects,  it 
n  not  improbable  that  our  historians  may  have  tokplnced  their  encomiums  on 
this  occasion,  but  it  is  a  wanton  iporting  with  the  credibility  of  all  history,  to 
resort  constantly  to  a  charge  of  fable,  upon  the  discovery  of  every  little 
discrepancy  between  history  and  official  papers.  The  writers  of  official  cor- 
respondence have  temptadons  to  falsify,  which  can  have  little  influence  upon 
a  man  who  writes  in  his  doset,  and  for  posterity,  and  the  official  papers  of  one 
nation  or  party,  are  very  ftr  from  being  safe  guides  for  the  historian  of  an 
enemy.  In  our  own  day,  state  papers,  manifestos,  royal  proclamations,  and 
other  official  et  ceteras,  are  notorious  for  mis-statements,  and  fidse  colouring ; 
nor  were  politicians  of  old,  more  remarkable  for  thdr  love  of  truth  than  they 
are  now.  English  accounts  must  not  therefore^  be  ovec^nted,  especially  as 
they  confessed  themselves,  of  what  they  beard,  "  al's  not  gospd*"  Here, 
however,  Mr.  Pinkerton's  deduction  bears,  as  several  of  bis  inferences  do,  the 
marks  of  too  great  an  anxiety  to  contradict  established  historians,  upon  the 
authority  of  "  original  papers,"  though,  as  a  discoverer,  he  may  perhaps,  be 
pardoned  for  prizing  the  mvaluaHe  treasure  a  little  highly.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Dacre  refers  to  border  inroads,  which  although  fierce  and  cruel,  and 
inconsistent  with  humanity,  were  comparatively  little  cared  about  bf  vxe  his* 
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ther^ency,  the  nobility  openly  divided. into  two  factions. 
The. Douglas  party  desired,  that  the  sovereign  power  should 
remain  with  her,  and  a  peace,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary, 
be  preserved  with  the  English.  The  other  party,  of  whom 
Hume  was  the  chief,  pretended  a  show  of  regard  for  their 
country,  and  the  ancient  mode  of  electing  regents.  They  de- 
clared they  would  preserve  whatever  honour  belonged  to  the 
queen,  as  far  as  the  laws,  and  public  advantage  would  allow, 
of  which  they  had  already  ^ven  proo^  in  obeying  her  govern- 
ment, although  contrary  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  to 
which  they  were  not  obliged  by  statute,  but  induced  by  a£Pec*- 
tion,  and  stOl,  if  any  honourable  or  fair  pretext  could  be  shown, 
would  continue  to  obey.  But,  when  she  herselF  by  marrying, 
had  of  her  own  accord  retired  from  the  regency,  there  could 
be  no  indignity  in  substituting  another,  to  fill  the  situation  she 
had  deserted,  and  which,  indeed,  the  ancient  laws  refused  her; 
for  they  did  not  suffer  women  to  administer  the  government^ 
even  ip  times  of  tranquillity,  much  less  in  such  turbulent  times 
as  these,  when  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  authority, 
could  scarcely  apply  remedies  to  so  many  pressing  evils. 

XLVi.  While  both  £u;tions  disputed  pertinaciously  about 
electing  a  regent,  and  either  through  improper  ambition,  or 
private  hatred,  passed  over  those  who  were  present,  and  turn- 
ed to  John,  duke  of  Albany,  then  residing  in  France,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  WiUiam  Elphinston,  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  is  said  to  have  pathetically  deplored  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  to  have  greatly  affected  the  assembly,  when 
he  eulogised  the  chie&  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  battle,  and 
lamented  how  inferior  they  were  who  remained,  of  whom  not 
one  appeared  worthy  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of  afiairs.     He 

torians ;  the  lenity  whidi  tbey  praise  in  Henry,  was  bis  abstaining  in  such 
eircumstailtesy  from  invasions  similar  to  those  of  Edward  I*  or  III.  From  the 
same  correspdndence,  Mr.  P.  vol.  iL  p.  118,  under  the  month  November,  has^ 
**  Nor  among  the  smaller  events  of  this  period,  must  it  be  omitted,  that  David 
Kerr,  of  Femihurst,  entered  by  force  upon  the  abbey  of  Kelso,  and  enjoyed 
bis  intrusion;''  and  in  a  note  adds,  "  This  inteUigence,  of  November  1515, 
shows  the  error  of  Buchanan  and  others,  who  date  this  event  in  September^ 
and  build  upon  it  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  death  of  James  IV."  Now, 
the  truth  is,  Buchanan  builds  nothing  upon  it  at  all,  he  mentions  it  simply 
as  a  very  vague  ru^nour,  **  addunt  et  alias  conjecturas,"  are  his  expressions. 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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then  proceeded  to  poiiit  out  how  rrhenttrd.  the  pnUic  nefeBae 
was,  and  liow  greatly  it  had  been  lednoed  faj  the  late  kin^ 
how  mach  must  be  taken  off  for  the  sqipoit  of  the  queen, 
how  nnich.woiild  be  necessary  for  the  edDcation  of  the  king^ 
and  how  small  a  part  would  reoMin.  for  carrying  on  the  gO¥- 
enunoit ;  and  although  at  present  no  aoc  seemed  better  a- 
daptedicMr  that  sitoation  than  the  queen,  j^et,  as  oooooid  could 
not  be  obtained  upon  any  other  terms,  he  would  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  wished  to  call  John,  dnke  of  Albany,  oat 
of  France,  although  he  thooj^t  this  remedy  more  likely  to 
palliate  than  to  heal  the  public  disorders.  Akxander  Home 
was  so  violent  on  this  side,  that  he  dared  to  dedare  in  the 
assembly,  that  if  all  the  rest  should  refuse^  he  ahme  would 
bring  over  Albany  to  Scotland,  to  assume  the  government. 
But  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  acted  thus,  not  firom  any 
regard  either  to  public  or  private  ad vsntage,  but  soldy  because^ 
being  an  ambitious  man,  who  knew  that  he  owed  his  rank  to 
his  riches,  and  not  to  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  he  deqpaired 
of  obtaining  the  dignity  lumsel^  and  feared  if  the  government 
remained  with  the  queen,  the  power  of  the  neighbouring 
Douglases  would  increase  too  much,  and  his  own  be  lessened^ 
as  the  inhabitants  both  of  Liddisdale  and  Annandale,  were 
already  gradnaUy  retoming  to  their  ancient  vassalage;  besides, 
the  queen,  by  the  assistance  of  the  En^^ish,  would  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  thwart  bis  designs. 

XLvii.  When  the  majority  had  decbved  in  &vour  of  Albany, 
an  embassy  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  cd- 
ebrated  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo,  to  invite  him  to  under- 
toke  the  government  of  Scotland,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
own  virtue,  but  also  from  his  aflSnity  to  the  king,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  Alexander,  brother  of  James  IIL  Being  called  by 
the  Scots  to  assume  the  direction  of  their  afiairs,  Francis,  the 
French  king,  thinking  that  his  elevation  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  him,  furnished  the  new  regent  at  his  departure,  both 
with  money  and  attendants.  Before  Albany's  arrival,  when 
no  one  exercised  the  chief  authority,  murder  and  rapine  were 
committed  everywhere,  and  while  the  nobles  mustered  their 
private  forces  and  Actions,  the  common  people,  poor,  and 
unprotected,    were  afflicted   with  every   species  of  misery. 

29 
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Among  the  robbers  of  that  timei  was  Macrobert  Struan,  who, 
with  eight  hundred  ruffians,  and  sometimes  more,  ravaged  the 
whole  of  Athol,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  at  his  pleas- 
ure. At  last,  when  he  was  at  bis  uncle,  John  Crichton's,  he 
was  surprised  by  stratagem,  seized,  and  put  to  death. 

xLviii*  Greater  danger,  however,  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  the  dissension  of  Andrew  Forenuin  and  John  Hepburn ; 
but  the  difference  of  their  dispositions  and  manners,  greater 
even  than  their  mutual  aversion,  deferred  for  a  time  the  brcKxl- 
ing  mischief.  John  was  as  profoundly  avaricious,  as  An-» 
drew  was  careless  of  money,  and  profuse  in  his  expenditure* 
The  one  was  frank  and  open  in  aU  his  designs,  nor  was  there 
any  necessity  for  concedment  with  him,  whose  vices  were  con* 
sidered  as  virtues  by  the  vulgar ;  and  his  simplicity  procured 
him  not  the  less  favour,  when  opposed  to  the  hidden  cunnings 
malicious  dissimulation,  implacable  unforgivingness,  and  ar- 
dent revenge  of  Hepburn.  Wherefore,  Foreman,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albany  was  certain,  as  he  could  not  be 
put  in  possession  by  Hume,  and  Hepburn  kept  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  both  the  castle  and  abbey,  in  a  country  where  the 
power  of  Hume  could  not  reach,  determined  to  attempt,  by 
means  of  his  friends,  if  he  could  not  altogether  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  man,' whether  he  might  not,  at  least  in  some 
nieasure,  effect  a  compromise.  At  last  they  agreed  upon  con- 
dition, that  Foreman  should  allow  Hepburn  to  keep  the  rev* 
enues  of  the  former  y«ars,  which  he  had  collected  as  proctor, 
give  him  the  bishopric  of  Moray,  and  pay  him  annually  three 
thousand  French  crowns  from  his  ecclesiastical  revenues,  to 
be  divided  among  his  friends.  Thus  the  hatred  of  the'im* 
placable  abbot  being  a  little  soothed,  affiiirs  were  seized  in 
that  quarter 
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I.  Such  was  tbe  state  of  Scotland,  lAen  John,  doke  of  Al- 
bany, landed  at  Ihmbarton,  on  llie  20lii  of  May,  ▲.  D.  ISIA, 
anud  Ae  onivcrsal  eongratnlations  of  die  peofili^  wiio  hoped 
to  enjoy  more  tranqnfl  times,  and  a  fidr  administiation  of  jos- 
tioe  under  bis  government.  At  a  full  merting  of  parliament, 
called  by  bim  on  his  arrival,  his  paternal  estates  weve  fostor- 
ed,  he  was  dedaied  dnke  of  Albany  and  earl  of  Maicfa,  and 
ereated  regent  till  the  king  shonldoome  of  age.  At  the  same 
time,  James,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  king — afterward  earl  of 
Moray-— a  yonng  man  whose  wtnes  egeeeded  the  greatest 
hopes  which  had  been  conceived  of  him,  was  invited  to  court. 
The  regent,  now,  strongly  confirmed  the  eapectations  he  had 
previously  excited,  by  the  ponishment  of  Peter  MoffiO^  almost 
in  the  hall  of  die  assembly.  MoAt  was  a  notorious  sobber, 
who,  after  many  cruel  and  ne&rions  acts,  perpetrated  during 
the  license  of  the  two  preceding  years,  had  reached  sodi  a 
pitch  ct  audacity,  that  he  openly  appeared  in  theroyal  palsoe, 
but  his  miexpected  punishment,  so  suddenly  changed  the  fiice 
of  the  court,  that  the  guilty  slunk  to  their  lurking  places^ 
whfle  the  virtuous  were  encouraged,  and  immediately  the  po*- 
litical  atmosphere  began  to  clear,  and  the  stormy  tempest  to 
be  succeeded  by  profound  tranipiiltit^ 

II.  In  the  meantime,  John  Hepburn,  having  secured  the 
regent's  friends  by  private  gifts,  obtained  the  entire  possession 
of  his  ear,  and  by  secret  accusations,  and  a  show  of  know- 
ledge in  the  manners  of  his  country,  so  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  a  prince  ignorant  of  Scottish  aflUrs,. 
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tliat  he  was  almost  solely  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  most  important  transactions*  He  was  sent  by  him  with 
a  commission  to  travel  over  all  Scotland,  and  inquire  into 
the  misdemeanours  of  those  who  oppressed  and  enslaved  the 
common  people;  and  he  still  fiurther  insinnated  himself  into 
his  confidence,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  this 
trust.  He  particularly  pointed  out,  in  the  several  districts, 
what  recent  qnarreli^  or  ancient  animosities  existed;  likewise^ 
what  factions  there  were,  and  who  were  their  chiefs;  and  the 
facts  which  were  known  to  all,  he  narrated  with  sufficient 
fidelity,  but  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered,  he  excited 
informers  to  bring  complaints  against  the  tyranny  of  Hume, 
and  partly  by  true,  and  partly  by  false  representations,  com- 
pletely prgudiced  the  duke  against  him*  After  he  had  sur- 
veyed the  whole  kingdom,  on  his  return,  when  he  e:q)la]ned 
to  the  regent,  the  relationships,  connexions  and  leagues  which 
existed  among  the  clifFerent  families  between  themselves,  he 
persuaded  him,  that  not  one  of  the  powerful  noblemen  could 
be  brought  to  punishment  for  his  crimes,  however  flagrant, 
without  giving  ofience  to  a  number;  and  that  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  enmi^  and  conspiracies  of  the  telations, 
as  because,  although  the  punishment  extended  only  to  a  few 
guilty,  yet  the  example  would  readi  a  great  many,  who^  for- 
merly enemies,  from  a  similarity  of  crime,  and  a  dread  of  pun- 
ishment, would  become  friends;  nor  was  it  possible  to  chas- 
tise such  great  and  extensively  spread  factions  by  domestic 
forces.  He  therefore  advised  him  to  request  the  king  of  France 
to  send  a  greater  number  of  troops,  to  break  down  the  contu- 
macious race,  which  would  equally  promote  the  advantage  of 
Scotland,  and  the  interest  of  France;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  chie&  of  the  factions  ought  to  be  humbled,  or,  if  possible, 
cut  off,  yet  cautionsly,  that  they  might  not  perceive  that  a 
number  were  aimed  at.  These,  at  present,  were  principally 
three,  of  whom  Archibald  Douglas  enjoyed  the  greatest  pop- 
ularity with  the  crowd,  for  the  name  of  his  family  was  fondly 
cherished,  on  account  of  the  many  services  they  had  rendered 
the  Scots,  besides,  being  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  support- 
ed by  his  affinity  with  the  king  of  England,  he  was  too  ambi- 
tious for  a  private  station;  next,  Hume,  who,  he  said,  was  a 
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man  of  great  weight  from  the  power  he  had  eiyoyed  for  such 
a  length  of  timey  and  more  formidable;  then,  digressing,  he 
proceeded  invidiously  to  relate  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Humes  against  the  regent's  &ther  and  uncle,  in  which,  al- 
though  the  Hepbums  were  participator;B,  he  attributed  the 
who|e  blame  to  the  Humes;  besides,  he  often  repeated,  with 
many  asseverations,  the  story  of  their  standing  aloof  in  the 
late  battle  with  the  English,  the  malicious  rumour  respecdog 
the  king's  death,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Norham  castle  through 
their  connivance;  and  lastly.  Foreman,  who,  though  neither 
formidable,  on  account  of  his  relations,  nor  his  noble  descent, 
yet  would  form. a  great  acquisition  to  whatever  side  he  should 
incline;  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  being  gathered  into 
his  one  house,  he  could  either  relieve  the  present  want  of  the 
party  by  money,  or  by  his  promises^-every  thing  being  in  his 
power — allure  numbers  to  their  common  confederacy. 

III.  Hepburn's  representation  of  Foreman  was  rendered  of 
less  weight,  by  the  known  enmily  which  existed  bet^ireen  them; 
besides,  the  archbishop  created  little  envy,  cm  account  of  that 
wealth,  which  he  delighted  more  in  scattering  profusely,  than 
in  hoarding,  and  in  the  disposal  of  which,  he  was  not  more 
munificent  to  any  than  to  the  French  attendants  of  the  regent; 
neither  did  he  so  much  endeavour  to  attach  himself  to  one 
party,  as  to  extend  his  benevolence  to  the  whole.  But  the 
suspicions  respecting  the  warden  of  the  borders,  sunk  deeper 
in  the  mind  of  the  regent,  which  he  soon  betrayed  by  his 
estrangement  from  Hume,  and  his  coldness  when  they  met. 
Wherefore,  in  a  few  months,  Alexander,  not  being  treated  as 
he  expected  by  Albany,  began  to  hold  secret  meetings  with 
the  queen  and  her  husband,  in  which  he  greatly  lamented 
the  situation  of  the  country,  because  the  infant  king  was  in- 
trusted to  an  exile,  born  and  educated  in  a  state  of  banish- 
ment, whose  father's  ambition  had  nearly  deprived  his  elder 
brother  of  his  kingdom,  and  who,  himself,  as  next  heir,  it  was 
evident,  only  waited  till  every  thing  ebe  was  settled  according 
to  his  wishes,  to  remove  the  innocent  child,  assume  the  crow% 
and  complete  what  his  feither  had  impiously  projected.  One 
only  method  of  avoiding  the  danger  remained,  it  was  for  the 
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queen  to  depart  to  England  with  her  son,  and  commit  herself 
and  her  interest  to  the  protection  of  her  brother.  * 

IV.  The  regent,  when  informed  of  these  proceedings,  which 
he  easily  credited,  being  naturally  acute  and  active,,  trusting 
only  to  the  troops  he  had  ready,  anticipated  their  attempts. 
He  seized  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  with  it  the  person  of  the 
queen.  He  then  openly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  having  removed  the  queen,  and  Douglas,  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  he  appointed,  besides  John  Erskine,  governor 
of  the  castle,  three  principal  noblemen,  of  tried  fidelity  and 
integrity,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  king;  they  were 
to  succeed  each  other  alternately,  and  he  added  a  guard,  to 
protect  them  against  violence  or  art.  On  this,  Hume,  and 
his  brother  William,  fled  to  England.  Douglas  and  his  wife, 
who  only  remained  till  they  knew  Henry's  pleasure,  followed 
them,  and  were  ordered  to  remain  at  Harbottle,  in  Northum- 
berland, and  wait  further  instructions.  Albany,  in  the  mean- 
time, greatly  alarmed  at  their  departure,  immediately  sent 
ambassadors  to  England,  to  vindicate  himself  to  Henry,  and 
to  inform  him,  that  he  had  done  nothing  which  ought  to 
terrify  the  queen,  or  alienate  her  mind  from  hun,  neither  had 
he  proceeded  against  the  other  companions  of  her  fli^t  in 
any  manner,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  their  liberty 
and  estates  in  their  native  country.     These  things  he  wrote 

•  Flrom  the  original  correspondence  of  the  parties,  preserved  in  the  Cotton- 
ian  library,  it  appears  that  Henry  VIII.  bad  tampered,  through  the  medium 
of  one  Williamson,  a  priest,  with  Margaret,  bis  sister,  and  Gavin  Douglas, 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of  the 
young  king  and  his  brother,  previously  to  Albany's  arrival,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  accede  to  his  treacherous  proposals.  His  agents  were  more 
sttccessfol  in  their  infamous  employment  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Scot- 
tish noUes,  or  in  perpetuating  it.  The  intrigues  of  lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the 
marches,  were  early  used  to  instigate  Hume  against  Albany,  who,  besides  the 
influence  of  Hepburn,  was  estranged  from  the  regent,  by  bdng  obliged  to  re- 
store to  him  part  of  *the  estates  of  March,  which  he  bad  held  since  the  for- 
feiture of  Albany's  fadier.  Dacre,  in  his  letter  to  the  English  council,  7th 
August,  1515,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  Hume  to  join  the 
queen's  party,  and  very  naturally  declines  lessening  his  own  merit  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  superiors,  by  attributing  any  share  of  his  success  to 
Hepburn's  insinuations;  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  astonished  at 
his  drattting ! 
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publicly  to  the^  king ;  at  the  AUtne  time  he  privately,  by  the 
medium  of  their  friends,  invited  Hume  and  Douglas  to  return, 
and  by  pledging  the  public  faith,  and  making  the  most  liberal 
promises,  he  at  length  prevailed.  They  therefore  returned, 
but  the  queen,  being  .very  near  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
remained,  and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  Margaret,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  afterward ;  but  as  soon  as  she  appeared 
capable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  she  had  a  royal 
household,  and  retinue  sent  from  court  to  her,  with  whom  she 
went  to  London,  where  she  was  honourably  and  lovingly 
received-  by  her  brother  Henry,  and  her  sbter  Mary,  who  had 
returned  from  France,  upon  die  death  of  her  husband,  Louis, 
which  had  happened  not  long  before* 

V.  But  the  suspicions  lately  raised  in  Scotland  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  queen,  were  not  greatly  allayed  by  the  return 
of  her  companions ;  for  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  Peter  Panter,  the  late  king's  secretary,  together 
with  John  Drummond,  the  chief  of  his  name,  had  been  ban- 
ished to  different  quarters.    Alexander  Hume  was  snmmoned 
to  stand  trial  before  a  parliament,  on  the  12th  of  July,  15169 
but  not  obeying  he  was  condemned,  and  his  goods  confiscat- 
ed.   Exasperated  by  this  afiront,  as  he  conceived  it,  in  despair 
he  sent  out,  or  permitted  freebooters  to  conunit  great  outrages 
on  the  neighbouring  counties,  against  whom  the  parliament 
voted  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  to  the  regent,  with  orders 
either  to  take  him,  or  expel  him  the  kingdom.    But  before  mat- 
ters proceeded  to  an  extremity,  Hume,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  was  persuaded  to  surrender  to  the  regent,  and  being 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  given  in  charge  to  James  Ham- 
ilton, earl  of  Arran,  his  sister's  husband,  under  pain  of  being 
considered  a  traitor,  if  he  suffered  him  to  escape.     But  the 
event  proved  different  from  what  was  expected,  for  Hume 
persuaded  Hamilton  to  fly  along  with  him,  and  form  a  con- 
spiracy for  seizing  upon  the  administration,  as  being  next  heir 
afler  the  children  of  the  late  king,  James  III.'s  sister's  son,  as 
it  was  more  equitable  that  he  should  exercise  the  regency 
than  John,  who,  though  descended  from  a  brother  of  the  same 
monarch,  had  been  born  in  exile,  and  was  in  every  respect  a 
foreigner,  not  even  understanding  the  language  of  the  coun- 
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try.  The  regent,  a$  soon  as  he  beard  of  their  flight,  marched 
against  Hamilton's  castle,  which  surrendered  two  days  after  he 
had  opened  his  batteries.  Home,  in  the  meantime,  making 
excursions  through  March,  pillaged  the  country,  and  burned 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Dunbar.  These  were  the 
transactions  of  that  year. 

VI.  In  the  beginning  of  spring,  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Len» 
nox,  Hamilton's  sister's  son,  joined  the  party  of  the  rebels, 
with- a  great  body  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  having  taken 
Glasgow  castle,  waited  there,  along  with  Hamilton,  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  regent  Albany,  by  the  advice  of  bis  nobles, - 
whf  m  he  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  suddenly  raised  an  army^ 
entered  Glasgow  unexpectedly,  the  enemy  not  having  dream* 
ed  that  he  would  dare  to  attack  them,  and  recovered  the 
castle.  One  French  gunner,  a  deserter,  was  the  onlyperson 
who  suiTered  punishment,  the  rest,  upon  the  intercession  of 
Foreman,  were  pardoned.  The  earl  of  Lennox  was  received 
into  favour  in  a  few  days,  and  ever  afterward,  behaved  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  honour  towards  the  regent,  nor  was 
it  long  before,  first  Hamilton,  and  then  Hume  returned  to 
court.  They  too,  were  forgiven  the  past,  but  Hume,  who 
had  often  rebelled,  obtained  pardon  with  sojne  difficulty,  and 
upon  this  condition,  that  if  he  ever  rebelled  again,  his  former 
crimes  would  be  brought  against  him. 

VII.  Peace  being  tlfus  restored  among  all  parties,  the  regent 
retired  to  Falkland,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  but 
Hume's  conduct  becoming  again  very  suspicious,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  held  a  parliament  on  the*84th,  whither  he 
endeavoured,  through  the  medium  of  friends,  and  by  great 
promises,  to  draw  Hume.  Against  this  the  earl  was  strongly 
dissuaded,  by  a  number  of  his  adherents.  They  advised  him, 
if  he  determined  to  go  thither  himself,  that  he  should  leave 
his  brother  William,  who,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and 
munificence,  possessed  almost  greater  authority  than  himself, 
alleging,  that  the  regent  would  not  proceed  too^harshly  against 
him  while  his  brother  was  safe.  He,  however,  as  if  compelled 
by  a  fatal  necessity,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  his  ftiends, 
went  to  court  with  his  brother,  and  Andrew  Ker,  of  Fami- 
hurst,    where  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  separate 
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prisons,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  a  few  days' after, 
brought  to  trial,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  not 
upon  any  new  charge.  Prince  James,  earl  of  Moray,  accused 
Alexander,  earl  of  Hume,  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  he 
understood  .by  many  witnesses,  escaped  alive  from  the  battle; 
but  this  charge,  although  strongly  expressed,  "being  feebly 
supported  by  proof,  was  withdrawn,  and  recourse  had  to 
private  crimes ;  the  charge  <^  former  rebellions  was  revived^ 
in  all  of  which,  Alexander  was  accused  of  being  either  the 
principal,  or  participator,  and  besides,  he  was  charged  with 
pot  having  faidifuUy  performed  his  duty  at  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den.  Being  found  guilty  by  the  court,  Alexander  was  be- 
headed on  the  11th  of  October,  and  his  brother  on  the  day 
after.  Their  heads  were  affixed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
places,  and  their  estates  confiscated.* 


*  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  hia  Hist,  of  Scotlaod,  voL  iL  p.  I59»  up,  **  The  aeir 
crimes  alleged  against  Hume,  are  unknown,  and  if  he  bad  not  been  pordoned 
for  former  tranagressionsi  he  could  not  have  sitten  in  the  parliament  of  July,** 
and  adds  in  a  note^  ^  Redpath,  p.  505,  enumerates  the  wppoted  cfaaigeSi  The 
chief  are^  Hume's  assasdnadon  of  James  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Flodden.  2d» 
Some  gross  crime— perhaps  the  same — imputed  bj  Albany  to  Hume,  and  over 
which  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  veil.  The  first  is  from  Buchanan,  who,  to 
tonfirm  his  fiible,  adds  that  Moraj,  the  natural  son  of  James  IV.  appeared  ia 
evidence;  but  that  peer  was  only  aged  twenty  in  1519,  [Original,  Dacre  to 
Wolsey,  B.  III.  16.]  and  was  apparently  now  on  his  trayels,  for  after  a  loi^ 
absence,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1519,  ib.  Perhaps  James  Hepbun^ 
bishop  of  Moray,  may  be  meant.  The  second  chaige  is  from  Drummond,  and 
is  improbable  in  itself,  as  Albany,  lately  arrived  in  Scotland,  could  only 
know  what  was  known  to  others,  and  as  regent,  could  hardly  be  admitted 
as  an  accuser."  Mr.  P.  m  his  text,  chooses  to  overlook  the  plam  tale  of 
pur  historian,  why  he  has  not  told  us,  and  because  the  ordinal  correspond* 
ence  of  the  English  spies  says  nothing,  he  veiy  gravely  mforms  his  readei^ 
nothing  is  known  about  the  crimes  for  which  Hume  was  condemned,  and 
suggests,  as  a  discovery,  that  he  must  have  been  pardoned  for  former  trans* 
gressions.  Buchanan  tells  us  he  was  pardoned,  and  he  tells  us  moie^  that  he 
was  only  conditionally  pardoned,  so  long  as  he  continued  quiet.  He  did  not 
continue  quiet,  and  was  arraighed  upon  hu  old  accusations.  Mr.  P.  in  order 
to  support  his  favourite  charge  of  fable,  first  misrepresents  the  meaning  of 
Redpath,  and  then  of  Buchanan.  Redpath  distinctly  enumerates  the  charges. 
1.  Jahies,  earl  of  Moray,  charged  him — Hume — with  being  guilty  of  th6 
death  of  his  fatheh-*which  was  not  proved.  8.  He  was  charged  with  treach- 
erous inactivity  in  the  battl^  of  Flodden.  3.  Criminal  coonivance  at  the 
29 
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'  VII2.  Thus  perished  Alexander  Home,  the  mo^t  powerful 
tiobleman  of  all  Scotland  in  his  day,  who,  although  during 
life  he  had  excited  considerable  hatred  and  envy,  yet  his 
death,  as  the  odium  decreased,  was  variously  regarded;  and 
the  more  so,  because  he  was  accused  of  no  new  crime,  but 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  calumnies  of  John 
Hepburn,  the  abbot,  a  Satctious  priest,  inflamed  with  the 
most  implacable  desire  of  revenge  against  Hume^  by  whose 
means  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  who,  though  he  had  for  a  time  concealed  his 
ancient  resentment,  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  insti- 
gator of  the  severe  measures  pursued  against  the  Humes  by 
the  regent,  by  representing  to  him,  already  irritated  and 
suspicious,  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  king,  if 
he  were  to  depart  to  France,  and  leave  so  fierce  an  enemy, 
alive  behind  him;  for  what  would  he  not  dare,  during  his 
absence,  who  had  despised  his  authority  so  frequently  when 
he  was  present ;  the  contumacy  of  such  a  man,  who  could 
neither  be  won  by  rewards,  honours,  nor  repeated  pardons, 
mustbe  broken  by  the  sword.     By  these,  and  similar  argu* 

rctmildlDg  of  the  casde  of  Norham ;  and  lattlt/,  with  being  principal  actor,  and 
contriver  of  the  late  treasons  and  Insurrections  against  the  goyemor."  He 
then  adds  in  a  note,  "  Drummond  relates  there  was  another,  with  which  the 
goremor  acqiunnted  the  judges,  so  gross  and  heinous,  that  it  was  on  that 
account  concealed  torn  the  public"  Redpath  in  all  this,  except  the  note 
from  Druinmondi  a  thing  noticed  by  the  by,  gives  none  as  supposed  charges," 
but,  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  history,  as  real  accusations.  Mr.  P.  asserts, 
**  that  Buchanan  says,  Moray  appeared  in  evidence,'*  now  Buchanan  only 
states  that  he  appeared  as  an  accuser,  which  a  very  young  man  might  do,  but 
he  adduced  evidence  which  was  not  sustained.  Mr.  P.  further  insinuates 
that  Moray  could  not  have  been  present,  because  **  he  was  then  apparently 
on  his  travels;  for,  after  a  long  absence,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519/* 
But  he  might  have  been  in  Scothind  in  October  1516,  and  in  1519,  have 
returned  after  a  long  absence.  A  twelvemonth  might  be  a  long  absence,  or 
two  years  might  be  a  long  absence,  the  expression  is  arbitrary,  and  wholly 
unfit,  when  unsupported,  to  bear  out  the  insinuation  of  Mr.  P.  The  chaige 
against  Buchanan  by  Mr.  P.  closes  with  as  original  a  psaHAPS,  as  we  could  well 
desire !  Hlow  James  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Moray,  tould  perhaps  be  meant  by 
prince  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  IV.;  or  how  the  bishop  of  Moray 
could  accuse  Hume  of  murdering  his  father,  is  a  puzzle  Mr.  P.  may  be  able 
io  solve,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  as  easy  for  pUdn  readers!,  to  take  Buchaiian*s 
plain  $tory. 
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metitS)  under  a  show  of  regard  fi>r  the  oommonwealthy  fae 
easily  swayed. a  prijace,  already  sufficiently  inclined  to  severity^ 
and  his  iosinuationft,  it  was  thottghj;^  rather  than  any  new 
accasaticMi)  occasioned  the  death  of  the  Humes,  After  the* 
Humes  were  executed^  Andrew  Ker  obtained  a  respite  for  one 
nighty  that  he  might  attend  to  his  sonl's  salvation^  bat  by 
means  of  his  friends,  or  rather^  as  was  suspected,  by  bribing 
a  Frenchman^  who  had  him  in  castody,  hei  made  his  escape. 
AlexMider  left  three  brothers,  who  were  all  equally  unfortunate 
about  the  same  time.  George,  for  murder,  was  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land, John,  the  abbot  of  Jedburgh,  was  banished  beyond  the 
Tay,  David,  the  youngest,  who  was  prior  of  Coldingham,  near- 
ly two  years  after  the  execution  of  his  brothers,  inveigled  by. 
James  Hepburn,  his  sister's  husband,  under  pretence  of  a 
oonierenoe,  iell  into  an  ambush  and  was  slain.  He  was  much 
lamented  as  an  unoffending  young  man,  of  great  promise, 
shamefully  betrayed  by  one  from  whom  it  was  least  to  have 
been  expected.  When  punishment  had  in  this  manner  visit-, 
ed  almost  the  whole  house  of  Hume,  the  tide  of  public  hatred 
turned  toward  their  enemies,  and  chiejSy  John  Hepburn,  the 
bitter  exactor  of  such  unjust  revenge ;  but  the  calamities  of  a 
family  once  so  powerful,  terrified  others,  and  produced  a  tem- 
porary tranquillity, 

IX.  Next  December,  the  r^nt  brought  the  king  from  Stir- 
ling to  Edinburgh,  and  asked  leave  from  the  parliament  to 
return  to  France ;  but  a  great  majority  disapproving  of  his  re- 
quest,  he  remained  some  months,  till  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when,  after,  promising  to  return,  if  any  disturbance  requiring 
his  presence  should  arise,  he  set  sail,  having  left  the  care  of 
the  government,  in  his  absence,  to  the  earls  of  Angus,  Ar- 
ran,  Argyle,  and  Hunily,  with  the  archbishops  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Glasgow,  to  whom  he  added  Antony  D'Arcy,  a 
Frenchman,  governor  of  Dunbar,  with  instructions  to  inform 
him  of  whatever  might  occur  during  that  time.  And  to  prevent 
dissension  among  the  noblemen,  from  their  being  all  equal  in 
authority,  he  allotted  to  each  his  several  province.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  rest,  he  appointed  the  Frenchman  presi- 
dent, and  intrusted  him  with  March  and  Lothian.  The  other 
provinces  were  distributed  as  suited  mutual  convenience*    In 
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the  meantitne^  the  queen,  after  she  bad  beeD  nearly  a  year  in " 
England,  returned,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  to  Scotland,  and 
was  conducted  by  her  husband  to  Berwick,  but  they  did  not 
liye  together  with  the  same  cordiality  as  before. 

X,  The  regent,  at  his  departure,  to  prevent  any  sedition  in 
his  absence,  under  the  appearance  of  doing  them  honour, 
carried  along  with  him,  as  hostages,  the  chiefs  of  the  noblest 
families,  or  their  sons  or  rektives,  sent  many  away  to  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  as  prisoners  at  large,  and  placed  French 
governors  in  the  castles  of  Dunbar,  Dunbarton,  and  Inch-Gar- 
vy;  yet,  from  a  trifling  circumstance,  and  in  a  quarter  whence 
it  was  least  dreaded,  a  commotion  arose.    Antony  D' Arcy  dis- 
played great  justice  and  wisdom  in  his  government,  and  chief* 
ly  in  restraining  robberies.    The  first  tumult  which  assumed 
the  appearance  of  war,  arose  in  his  dbtrict.     William  Cock- 
bum,  uncle  of  the  lord  of  Langton,  having  expelled  the  tutors 
of  the  young  man,  took  possession  of  the  castle,  which  he  kept, 
relying  chiefly  upon  the  power  of  David  Hume  of  Wedderbur% 
whose  sister  Cockbum  had  married.     Thither  the  Frenchman 
proceeded  with  a  sufficient  force,  but  they  who  had  possession 
of  the  casile  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  David  Hume,  accom-* 
panied  by  a  few  picked  horsemen,  rode  up  to  him,  and  up- 
braided him  with  the  unjust  death  of  his  relation  Alexander, 
D^Arcy,  having  no  confidence  in  his  attendants,  and  trusting 
to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  fled  towards  Dunbar;  but  his 
horse  fidling  under  him,  his  enemies  overtook  him,  put  him 
to  death,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  affixed  it  upon  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  Hume  castle.    This  murder  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1517.    The  other  governors,  expecting 
from  this  beginning  some  greater  commotion,  assembled,  and 
ehose  the  earl  of  Arran  president,  committed  George  Douglas^ 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  a  prisoner,  to  the  castle  of  Inch- 
€rarvy,  upon  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  late  mur- 
der,  and  sent '  to  France^  to  hasten  the  regent's  return  to 
Scotland. 

XI.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  dispute  arose,  between  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  Andrew  Ker  of  Farnihurst,  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  belonging  .to  the  earl,  but  in 
which  Ker  affirmed  he  possessed  the  right  of  holding  courts; 
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the  rest  of  the  femily  of  the  Kers  fitroured  the  <daim  of  An- 
drew,  as  did  the  Hamiltons,  but  more  from  a  haixed  to  the 
Douglases,  than  from  being  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Kef's 
demand.    Therefore,  when  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment approached,  both  parties  prepared  themselves  to  contest 
the  point  by  arms,  with  greater  keenness  than  the  subject  was 
worth.    John  Somerville,  a  young  and  high  spirited  noble- 
man of  the  Douglas'  faction,  attacked  James^  the  bastard  son 
of  the  earl  of  Arran,.*  upon  the  road,  slew  five  of  his  attend- 
ants, dispersed  the  rest,  and  took  upwards  of  thirty  horses. 
XII.  The  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  heUL  in  Edin- 
burgh, April  89th,  1520,  and  the  Hamiltons  all^^g  that 
they  could  not  be  safe  in  a  city,  of  which  Archibald  Douglas 
was  provost,  he,  in  order  not  to  obstruct  public  business,  vol* 
untarily  resigned  his  office,  about  the  end  of  the  mimth  o(     j 
March,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Logan,  one  of  the  citi- 
zens.   The  noblemen  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  had  hdd 
frequent  meetings,  being  called  together  in  the  house  of  James 
Beaton,  the  chancellor,  to  concert  measures  for  apprehending 
the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was  thought  to  be  too  powerful  and 
formidable  to  the  public ;  for  while  he  was  at  liberty^  it  was 
alleged,  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  debate,  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  seemed  now  to  be  offered  for  accomplishii^  their 
desires,  because  his  relations  were  at  a  distance^  and  he,  to- 
gether with  his  few  vassals,  might  easily  be  overcome^  before 
his  friends  could  arrive  to  his  assistance*    The  earl,  when  he 
understood  what  was  in  agitation,  sent  his  uncle,   Oavin 
Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  them,  to  sooth  their  unpro- 
voked resentment,  and  to  request,  that  they  would  reason  with- 
out appealing  to  force  or  arms;  and  if  they  had  any  just  cause       | 
of  complaint,  he  was  ready  to  give  every  fair  and  honourable 
satisfaction.    But  this  proposal  was  made  to  men,  fierce  on 
account  of  their  numbers,  confident  in  their  strength,  ^ 
tSLger  for  revenge;  wherefore,  Gavin,  when  he  could  effect 
ho  accommodation,  returned  to  Angus,  and  acquainting  him 
with  the  arrogance  of  his  enemies,  ordered  his  whole  family  to 

*  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fimuut,  founder  of  the  bouw  of  Aveoibie^ 
CniwfoftL 
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attend  the  eail,  but  he^  himself^  as  b^g  a  priest,  and  infimi 
on  account  of  his  age,  retired  home,  on  purpose,  as  was 
thought,  to  reprove,  by  his  conduct,  the  unseasonable,  bust- 
ling interference  of  the  chancellor,  who,  when  he  ought  par- 
ticularly to  have  been  the  promoter  of  peace,  flew  about  ann^ 
ed  as  a  torch  of  sedition.  Douglas,  when  all  hope  of  agree- 
ment was  broken  off,  having  adrised  his  adherents  rather  to 
die  with  credit,  than  remain  like  cowards  in  their  houses, 
.whence  they  would  soon  be  dragged  to  punishment-^for  the 
^nemy  had  already  taken  possession  of  every  gate  and  avenue^ 
and  precluded  a  retreat — and  those  whb  were  present,  assent- 
ing, went  armed,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  and  took 
possession  of  the  broadest  street  in  the  city.  He  had  about 
eighty  in  number,  but  all  stout,  determined  men,  of  tried  val- 
our. These  he  distributed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plaice,  and  attacking  the  enemy  as  they  came  out  of  the  many 
narrow  steep  closses,  slew  the  first,  and  drove  the  others  back 
headlong  in  confusion.  The  earl  of  Arran,  the  commander  of 
the  niultitiide,  with  James  lus  son,  escaped  by  a  ford  through 
the  north  loch;  the 'rest  of  the  chiefi;,  scattered  through  ^e 
town,  fled  to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  for  shelter. 
While  these  transactions  occasioned  great  confusion  in  the 
city,  William,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  entered  with  a 
powerful  band  of  his  vassals.  Emboldened  by  this  accession, 
Douglas,  although  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  vastly  su« 
perior  to  his,  forbade,  by  proclamation,  any  person,  except 
his  friends  and  retainers,  from  appearing  armed.  Those  who 
asked  permission  to  depart,  were  allowed  to  retire  without 
molestation;  and  one  bftnd,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  horse* 
men*^besides  all  who  had  precipitately  fled-— marched  out 
with  greater  ignominy  than  loss;  for  there  were  not  killed 
above  seventy-two,  but  among  these  were  the  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Arran,  and  Eglinton's  son.  This  skirmish  happened 
on  the  90th  of  April,  A.  D.  1520.  To  revefige  this  afiront, 
-the  Hamiltons  laid  siege  to  Kilmarnock,  a  castle  in  Cunning- 
Jiame,  kept  by  Robert  Boyd,  a  client  of  the  Douglases,  but, 
in  a  short  time,  gave  up  the  attempt.  Next  year,  Douglas 
jcame  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  SOth  of  July,  bringing  with  him 
the  Humes,  who  had  been  exiled,  and  took  down  the  heads 
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of  Alexander  and  William  Hume,  which  had  been  publicly 
-exhibited. 

'  XIII.  In  this  manner,  during  die  whole  five  years,  from  the 
Tegenfs  departure  till  his  return,  the  whole  country  was  one 
Bcene  of  confusion,  rapine,  and  slaughter.  He  came  back  on 
the  30th  of  October,  A.  D.  1581.  That  he  migbt  the  more 
easily  settle  the  disorder  which  had  arisen  during  his  absence 
he  deteripined  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Douglases.  He 
-banished  the  earl  of  Angus,  thechief  of  that  illustrious  fiimilyy 
to  France,  and  he  caused  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld* 
to  be  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  pope,  to  plead  his  canse, 
who,  next  year,  proceeding  on  his  jourpey,  was  seized  with 
the  plague,  and  died  at  London,  regretted  greatly  by  all  good 
meh,  on  account  of  hi^r  worth ;  for  besides  the  splendour  o{ 
his  birth,  and  the  dignity  of  his  personal  appearance,  he  was 
distinguished  for  learning,  exemplary  conduct,  and  peculiar 
moderation  of.  spirit,  and  for  bis  unshaken  probity  and  au^ 
thority  among  adverse  factions  in  turbulent  times.  He  left 
some  admirable  monuments  of  his  learning  and  genius  in  hi$ 
native  language.  * 

'  XIV.  Next  year,  after  the  return  of  the  regent,  a  parliament 
was  held,  and  an  army  ordered  to  be  r^ady  on  an  appointed 
day  at  Edinburgh.  A  considerable  number,  in  consequence;, 
assembled,  who  were  encamped  in  the  fields  near  Roslia^ 
without  knowing  whither  they  were  to  be  led.  In  this  station 
they  received  a  route  to  proceed  towards  Annandale,  and  a 
heavy  punishment  was  denounced  against  those  who  should 
absent  themselves.  They  accordingly  marched  with  tolend>le 
obedience,  till  they  reached  the  Scottish  border  on  the  Solway ; 
only  Alexander  Gordon  and  his  followers  halted  at  three  miles 
distance  from  England,  which  when  it  was  told  the  regent,  he 
went  back  to  him  next  day,  and  brought  him  to  his  camp. 
He  then  called  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  to  idiom  he  addressed 
many  and  weighty  reasons  for  the  determination  he  had  ferm<^ 
ed  to  attack  that  most  powerfiil  quarter  of  England ;  but  the 
majority,  induced  by  Gordon,  who  far  surpassed  the  rest, 

*  A  translation  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  and  the  Mace  of  Honour,  an  allcgovi* 
caA  poem,  are  hb  principal  worics 
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both  in  power  and  in  years,  either  from  disaffection  to  the 
regent,  or  because  they  thought  it,  as  they  declared,  most 
advantageous  for  Scotland,  refused  to  enter  England,  and 
their  reasons,  when  published,  were  in  general  approved  of. 
For,  they  alleged,  if  these  operations  were  intended  to  assist 
France,  by  preventing  the  English  from  attacking  them  with 
their  whole  force,  it  was  sufEcient  for  the  purpose  to  have 
made  a  show  of  war ;  and  if  the  domestic  state  of  Scotland 
were  considered,  where  all  was  unsettled,  aind  the  king  still  a 
child,  it  was  their  duty  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  boundaries,  and  protect  the  kingdom.;  but 
if  they  went  forward,  they  would  incur  the  blame  of  an  unau- 
thorized attack,  and  might  afterwards  be  called  to  account  for 
their  misconduct.  And  if  they  ever  so  strongly  desired  it,  if 
they  should  overlook  the  danger  from  the  common  enemy, 
and  forget  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  they  much  feared  they 
had  not  sufficient  influence  to  induce  the  Scots  to  enter  the 
hostile  territory ;  and  It  was  above  all  things  to  be  avoided, 
lest  through  envy,  hatred,  or  their  yet  recent  quarrels,  they 
might  be  exposed  to  disgrace. 

XV.  The  regent,  who  saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  oppose  the  current,  was  constrained  to  yield.  But  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  have  altogether  failed  in  the  object  of  his 
great  preparations,  and  his  expedition  to  the  Solway,  he 
secretly,  by  means  of  a  merchant  accustomed  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  England,  apprized  Dacre,  the  warden  of  the  English 
borders,  that  some  advantageous  arrangements  might  be  made 
if  they  had  a  conference.  Dacre,  as  he  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared— for  he  did  not  expect  any  invasion  from  the  Scots, 
and  least  of  all,  into  his  marches — listened  readily  to  the  sug- 
gestion, and,  upon  sending  a  herald,  obtained  a  passport  to 
come  to  the  Scottish  camp.  Next  day,  attended  with  twenty 
esquires,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Thomas 
Dacre  and  Thomas  Musgrave,  he  cmne  to  the  regent's  head- 
quarters, with  whom  he  had  a  private  interview,  each  only  at- 
tended by  an  interpreteh  Dacre,  being  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  was  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  regent,  from  the  mu- 
tinous state  of  his  army,  was  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
war ;  a  truce  was  therefore  concluded,  and,  in  expectation  of 
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a  peace  foUawiogy  th^  sqpaiated.  *  Tbofe  among  the  Scot^ 
who  had  prevented  the  espedition,  in  order  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themseivei^  insinuated  that  Dacrei  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  peace  from  jthe  regent,  hful  presented  him  with  a 
sum  of  moneji  and  promised  mortp  which  was  never  paid; 
and  by  spreadiiig  such  reports  among  the  vulgar,  endeavoure4 
to  vilify  the  conlerfince* 

XVI*  The  reipent,  on  the  25th  of  October,  departed  again 
to  France,  having  p/omised  that  he  would  return  before  the 
1st  of  August;  at  which  time^  being  prevented  from  under- 
taldi^  the  voyage,  as  he  knew  that  the  English  had  fitted  out 
a  large  fleet  to  intercept  him,  he  sent  before  him  five  hundred 
French  foot  soldiers,  in  the  month  of  June,  with  assurances 
to  his  firiends,  among  the  Scots,  of  his  qpeedy  return.  These 
met  with  no  enemy  upon  their  passage,  till  they  came  near 
the  isle  of  May,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  they  fell  in  with 
the  English  ships,  who  were  watching  them  in  the  narrow 
strait  A  fririous  battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  French^ 
attempting  to  board  the  enemy's  vessels,  lost  several  of  their 
captains,  and  on  their  being  killed,  when  the  sailors  would 
not  obey  the  military,  nor  could  the  soldiers,  from  their  ig- 
norance of  sea  afibirs,  understand  the  orders  of  the  naval  offi* 
cers,  they  were  driven  back  into  their  vessels  with  immense 
slaughter.      ^ 

XVII.  During  the  absence  of  the  regent,  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  bebg  sent,  by  the  king  of  England,  to  Scot^ 
land,  widi  a  thousand  regular  soldiers,  and  as  many  auxilia- 
ries, finding  the  Scots  at  variance  amotig  themselves,  without 
a  chief  magistrate,  or  any  settled  state  of  government,  over- 
ran March  and  Teviotdale,  and  seized  all  the  castles  in  the 

*  The  account  here  giTen  of  the  failure  of  the  expeditioui  from  the  muti- 
noufl  state  of  the  anny,  is  so  completely  satisfectoiy,  that  it  would  consinand 
our  belief  from  its  high  probability  alone,  were  etea  Buchanan  not  confirmed 
by  the  original  correspondence  quoted  by  Air.  PInkerton  himself  toL  iL  p. 
^7.  yet  fiCr.  P.  prefers  a  most  Improbable  luppgsitioOy  he  narrates  that 
Albany,  without  aay  rational  cause,  at  the  simple  request  of  lord  Daere,  who 
wns  wholly  unprepared  to  use  ai^  other  influence,  consented  to  disband  a  fine 
high  soirited  army !  A  writer  that  can  choose  this  altematiTe,  may  be  excused 
for  beheving  Budianan  to  be  a  fid[>uiist. 
99 
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two  conntriito,  to  tiie  great  toss  botk  of  the  nobles  and  the 
Gommoti  people,  iv^o  used  ihe»e  aa  defences^  in  which  they 
were  accustomed,  on  sudden  irruplioiM,  to  secttre  themadtre^ 
and  their  effects;  and  Scotland,  at  the  same  time,-  was  90  op* 
pressed  by  intestine  seditions,  that  bII  mutoal  synpafthy,  for 
^  each  other^s  calamity,  "s^as  destroyed.  The  Englidb,-  alker 
having  wasted  whercTcr  they  chose,  for  several  months,  with- 
out opposition,  disboided  iSieir  army.  The  Scottish  border* 
ers,  dien,  that  they  might  in  some  measure  revenge  the  mis- 
chief they  had  suffered,  made  incessant  plundering  ineursioas 
into  Northumberland,  on  which,  Howard,  being  again  sent 
i^inst  them,  took  Jedburgh,  whidi,  although  unwalled,  aco- 
cording  to  the  Scottish  custom,  was  not  reduced  without  much 
Ikbour  and  censiderride  loss.  During  these  transactiona  in 
Teviotdale,  a  sudden  terror,  from  some  unlsiown  causa,  seLa* 
ed  the  English  horses  one  night,  and  nearly  five  bunihred 
having  broken  their  bridles,  ruriied  into  the  camp,  overthrew 
every  thing  that  opposed  them,  tramfded  over  a  number  of 
the  soldiers,  then,  madly  gdioping  out  again,  dispersed  them- 
sdves  over  the  country,  and  w^Pt  tymi  by  the  Scots*'  TUa 
raised  a  mighty  trepidation  in  the  cunp,  anfd  crying  to  anns; 
nor  could  the  tumuK  be  calmed  till  morning.  In  consequence, 
the  English,  three  diays  after,  dismissed  their  army,  without 
attempting  any  thing  else. 

xvni.  The  duke  of  Albany,  understanding  tihat  all  the  ports 
on  the  French  coast  were  hlodnided  by  the  Eajdish,  who 
were  ordered  to  prevent  his  return  to  Scodand,  being  inferior 
in  strength,  determined  to  elude  them  byart«  He  did  not 
collect  his  vesselainai^  one  harbour,  but  kept  them  scattered 
ill  variou.^  ports,  and  that  there  might  be  no  appearance  of 
any  wilrlike  preparation,  he  so  stationed  his  soldiers  in  inland 
places,'  that  he  seemed  to  thtnk  of  nothing  less  than  embarka* 
tion.  llie  Engli!fh  admiral^  vrtio  wiitehed  to  intercept  him^ 
and  had  kept  at  sea  in  vain  till  the  ISth  of  August,  being 
informed  by  his  scouts,  that  there  wafr  neither  the  appearance 
of  fleet  nor  army  i^ong  the  wlurile  Froioh  coast,  supposing 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  till^  the  spring,  with&ew  his 
ships.  The  duke  of  Albany,  m  ^Mn  tfs  die  departure  of  the 
enemy  was  ascertained*   suddenly  assembled  a  fleet  of  'fiffy 
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sail,  OD  board  of  which  he  embarked  three  thousand  loot 
soldiers,  and  one  hundred  cuirassiers,  set  sail  from  France, 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  arriyed  at  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
on  the  84th  September,  by  accident  the  same  day  on  which 
the  English  burned  Jedbui^h* 

XIX.  I  have  showed  in  what  a  wretched  state  Scotland  was, 
during  the  last  summer,   the  nobles  at  variance  with  each 
other,  those  places  next  to  Ejigland,  visited  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and  so  blockaded  by  sea,  that  every  hope  of  aid 
from  abroad  was  cut  off.     The  design  of  the  enemy  in  all  this, 
was  evidently  to  bumble  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  Scots,  and 
force  them  to  make  peace,  while  the  Scots,  who  were  averse 
to  the  French  party,  laboured  strenuously  at  the  same  times,, 
to  promote  a  perpetual  league  with  them.    At  the  head  of 
this  party  stood  the  queen,  for  after  Hume  was  executed,  and 
Douglas  banished,   those  who  remained,  being  considered 
as  fit  rather  to  follow  than  to  lead,  all  who  were  opposed 
to  the  French  aj^lied  to  her.     She,  that  she  might  at  onoe 
gratify  her  brother,  and  obtain  possession  o£  the  chief  power, 
dissembling  her  private  ambition, .  advised  her  party,  that  as 
her.  son  was  now  almost  of  age,  they  ought  to  free  him  from 
the  hands  of  strangers,  and  from  a  foreign  yoke.     She  liko> 
wise  looked  forward  to  a  protection  against  her  husband, 
whom  she  had  for  some  time  past  begun  to  dislike.     The  king 
of  England  too,  by  frequent  letters,  and  promises  to  the  Soot> 
tbh  nobles,  promoted  the  design  of  his  sister.     He  told  them, 
that  there  remained  with  him  no  obstacle  why  diere  should 
not  be  continual  peace  between  the  neighbouring  kingdoms; 
that  as  he  had  formerly,  so  now  he  greatly  desired  it,  not 
from  any  wish  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  but  to  show  to  the 
world,  that  he  wished  to  cherish,  protect,  and  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  promote  the  advuitageof  his  sister's  son;  and, 
if  the  Scots  would  consent  to  break  their  alliance  with  France^ 
and  join  with  England,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that  he 
was  influenced,  neither  by  ambition,  nor  love  of  power,  but 
by  a  desire  of  concord  alone,   in  uniting  his  only  daufi^ter 
Mary,  in  marriage  with  James,  by  which  alliance,  the  Scots 
would  not  be  reduced  under  the  government  of  the  English, 
but  the  English  under  that  of  the  Scots;  adding,  that  hatred 
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as  infetarsle  between  other  nations,  ha^  been  subdued,  and 
extinguishediby  affinities,  commerce,  and  mutual  kindnesses* 
Others  enumerated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
would  arise  firom  the  friendship  of  the.  different  nations.  The 
one  were  a  people  born  in  the  same  island,  reared  under  the 
same  sky,  the  same  in  language,  laws,  customs,  and  manners, 
so  like,  even  in  countenance  and  colour,  that  they  appeared 
rather  one  than  separate  nations.  The  other  not  more  divid- 
ed by  climate  and  country,  than  by  their  whole  manner  of 
living,  could  do  the  Scots  little  harm  by  their  enmity,  and 
little  service  by  their  friendship.  The  English  were  at 
hand,  but  the  French  were  friends  afar  off,  whose  only  com- 
munication by  sea  might  be  obstructed  by  enemies  or  storms, 
and  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  inconvenient  it  must, 
be  for  the  government,  and  how  dangerous  for  the  public, 
to. have  all  hopes  of  assistance  hanging  on  the  wind,  and  the 
safe^  of  the  state  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  inconstant  ele- 
ment. How  much  the  aid  of  absent  fiiends  against  present 
danger  was  to  be  depended  upon,  they  might  perceive,  for 
fiiej  had  felt  it,  during  last  summer,  when  die  king  of  Eng- 
land invaded  them,  and  they  were  deserted  by  their  allies, 
whUe,  on  the  one  hand,  with  his  whole  force  he  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  on  the  other,  kept  the  assistance  so 
e^^n  promised,  blocked  up  in  the  harbours  of  France,  by  his 
fleet. 

XX.  These  were  the  reasons  urged,  when  the  league  'with 
England  was  discussed,  and  not  a  few,  convinced  by  them, 
&voured  the  alliance.  But  they  were  coc^bated  by  a  strong 
opposition,  for  the  minority  in  that  parliament  were  previously 
secured  by  French  bribes,  and  others,  who  reaped  private, 
advantage  from  the  public  distress,  hated  all  idea  of  peace. 
There  were,  likewise,  some  who  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the. 
English  promises,  horn  the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
made,  especially  as  the  direction  of  the  English  government 
was  .then  chiefly  committed  to  cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey,  an 
ambitious  priest,  whose  whole  measures  tended  to  increase 
his  private  power  and  dignity,  and  therefore,  he  accommodat- 
ed them  to  every  breath  of  fortune,  all  these,  influenced  by 
different  reasons,  yet  equally  promoted  the  French  alliance^ 
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and  denied  that  this  mdden  liberality  of  Ac  eneaqr  was  gnt* 
taitous.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  diey  said,  that  these  arft» 
had  been  used  by  the  EagHsh,  for  deceiving  the  onsvspicioas 
Seots,  Edward  I.,  after  be  was  sworn  and  boond  by  eyery* 
legal  tie  to  act  hcAoorably,  on  being  chosen  as  arbiter  by 
the  competitors  for  the  thronei  most  unjostly  ereaCed  himself 
king  of  Scotland;  and  even  lately,  Edward  IV^  after  he  had 
betrothed  his  daughter  Cecilia,  to  James  III.,  when  the  prin- 
cess arrived  at  the  age  of  pnberty,  on  the  very  eve  of  mar- 
riage,* took  advantage  oi  a  war  whidi  arose  from  dieir  domes* 
tie  dissensions,  and  forbade  the  nuptials.  Nor  did  the  Eng» 
lish  king  intend  any  thing  dse  now,  than  by  flattering  them 
with  die  empty  hope  of  dominion,  to  make  them  really  slaves^^ 
and  when  he  had  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assistance,  to 
overwhelm  them  unexpectedly  with  the  whole  weight  c^  faia 
power.  Kbr  was  the  assertion,  which  the  others  seemed  to 
exalt  in,  tnie^  that  an  allianoe  is  mora  secure  with  a  near^ 
than  with  a  distant  state,  for  cauSbs  of  dissension  are  constant 
ly  arising  between  ne^jhbours,  oft^i  from  chance,  and  altsa 
from  very  trifling  incidents  among  the  nobles;  that  the  terma 
of  peace  are  always  prescribed  by  the  strongest,  nor  was  there 
e^T  yet  any  treaty  of  friendship  so  sacred  between  neighbour- 
ing nations,  but  what  opportunities  offered,  or  occasidiis  were 
sought  for  violating  it;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  abstain  from  such  violations,  under  a  king  of  Scc^ 
tish  descent,  more  than  they  did  under  so  many  kings  of  dieir 
own  blood.  For  the  sanctity  of  leagues,  the  hcdiness  of  tha 
most  solemn  oadis,^  and  the  faith  of  treaties^  which  are  that 
firmest  bonds  among  the  good,  are  among  the  wicked  oofy 
eonvement  snares  for  deceiving;  and  ihese  can  be  most  suo- 
cessftiUy  laid  among  bordering  nations,  whose  language  is  ^km 
same,  and  whose  customs  and  manners  are  alike*  But  setting 
aside  all  these  arguments,  two  things  ought  to  be  eosisidered ; 
first,  that  we  do  not  renounce  raAly  old  friends,  to  whom  Wu 
are  under  many  obligations^  and  neatt,  that  we  do  not  waste 
our  time  in  fruitless  altercation  about  a  subject,  which  cannoft 
be  determined  except  in  a  meeting  of  the  estates.  In  thia 
manner  did  the  faiFourers  of  the  Gallic  faetioii  restrain  their 
opponents,   «id  prevent  any  decision  from  being  come  to^ 
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101  they  hsd  recei¥ed  eercain  intelligimce  of  the  ai7i?fd  of 
the  French  auxiliaries. 

XXI.  Tlie  news  of  the  regent's  ftnriTal,  diffiised  gref^t  joy 
among  his  friendst  confirmed  the  wurering,  and  det«md 
many  from  joining  the  EngliA  alliance^  who  weoe  inclined  to 
espouse  it  Having  sent  his  warlike  stores  ^y  Ihe  Clyde  to 
Glasgow,  he  reviewed  his  army  there^  and  issued  a  prodama* 
tion  for  the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Edinbui|;h,  where,  in  a 
flaming  oration,  he  praised  their  constancy  in  adhering  to 
their  ancient  league,  and  their  prudence  in  refusing  the  per* 
fidious  promises  of  the  En^j^h,  and  expatiated  cm  the  affec- 
tion, and  liberality  of  the  Frendi  king  toward  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  their  private  anunosiP 
ties,  and  now,  that  fbxeign  assistance  had  arrived,  avenge  their 
injuriesy  and  dieck)  by  some  signal  blow,  the  insolence  of  the 
enemy. 

XXII.  After  rdreshing  his  soldiers  a  few  days,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Scottish  forces,  the  regent,  on  the  SSd  October, 
inarched  towards  the  borders,  but  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
England,  and  had  already  led  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
across  the  wooden  bridge  near  Melrose,  the  Scots,  pretending 
the  same  excuses  as  in  the  former  expedition  to  Solway, 
refiised  to  advance  into  England,  and  those  who  had  crossed, 
repassing  the  river,  returned  by  the  same  way^  on  which, 
he  encamped  a  little  farther  down  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  and  prepared  to  besiege  Werk  castle,  situate  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  the  meantime,  a  party  of  horse,  sent  across 
the  river,  shut  up  all  the  passages,  lest  any  relief  should  be 
introduced,  and  wasted  all  the  adjacent  country.  Werk 
castle  consists  of  a  strongly  fortified,  and  very  high  tower,  in 
the  inner  court,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall.  The 
outer  wail  encloses  a  large  space  of  ground,  whither  the  coun-» 
try  people  in  time  of  war,  are  accustomed  to  seek  refuge* 
together  with  their  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  their  farms* 
The  inner  encloses  a  much  narrower  space,  but  is  surroonded 
by  a  ditch,  and  better  fortified  with  towers  raised  upon  it* 
The  French  took  possession  of  the  exterior  court  by  assault, 
but  the  English  setting  fire  to  the  bams  and  straw,  ihey  Wjsre 
forced  by  the  flames  and  the  smoke,  to  evacuate  it    Thc&i 
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the  next  two  di^  tliey  battered  the  inner  wall  with  dieir 
cannon^  and  when  thejr  had  effected  what  they  thoogfat  a 
practicaUe  breach,  the  Fiendi  monnted  with  the.  greatest 
aidoar,  but,  being  exposed  to  every  missile  weapon  finom  the 
tower,  whidi  stiU  remained  entire,  after  losiBg  a  few  men, 
they  were  beat  back,  and  retired  to  the  army,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rirer 

xxm.  The  regent,  when  he  peroetTed  the  Scots  averse  to 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  certmn  information 
that  the  English  were  advandng  widi  an  army  mnch  more 
nnmeroos  than  his  own,  according  to  their  own  writers,  fifty 
thoasand  men,  beside  six  thousand  in  garrison  at  Berwick, 
in  the  viciniQr,  he  decamped  on  the  11th  November,  and 
marched  to  Eccles,  a  monastery  about  six  miles  distant,  and 
thence,  at  the  third  watch,  by  a  nocturnal  march,  he  retreated 
to  Lauder,  during  which,  both  men  and  horse  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  a  severe  fall  of  snow;  and  the  same  storm  caused 
the  English  to  disband  their  army,  and  retnm  home  without 
effecting  any  thing.  The  rest  of  the  winter  was  toleraUy* 
quiet*  in  the  spring,  the  regent,  in  an  assembly  ct  the  nobles, 
explained  the  reason  why  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  le- 
tuming  to  France,  bat  be  promised  he  would  be  back  be&re 
the  1st  of  September,  and  required  of  them,  that  during  his 
absence,  the  king  should  remain  at  Stirling,  and  that  neither 
peace  nor  truce  should  be  concluded  with  England,  nor  any 
innovation  be  made  in  the  administration,  till  he  came  back ; 
all  which  they  solemnly  promised,  and  he,  with  hb  retinue, 
set  sail  for  France,  on  the  20th  of  May. 

XXIV.  On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  country  becoming 
a  scene  of  complete  anarchy  and  confusion,  the  king,  although 
a  child,  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  by  his  mother,  the  earls  of 
Arran,  Lennox,  Crawford,  and  a  number  of  the  chief  nobility, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July,  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  being 
convened  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  he,  by  their  advice, 
was  declared  of  age,  and  next  day,  they  all  renewed  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him.  On  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment, he,  as  a  piece  of  form,  dismissed  all  who  exercised 
any  public  office,  and  in  a  few  days,  reinstated  them  in  their 
places,  and  on  the  2(Hh  of  July,  the  king  held  a  parliamtnt. 
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in  order  to  abolish  the  office  of  regent.  Having  taken  the 
power  into  his  own  hands,  he  went  in  great  pomp  to  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  city,  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aber- 
deen alone  dissenting,  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  wait 
till  the  1st  of  September,  and  they  were  in  consequence,  com- 
mitted to  prison;  in  return  they,  that  they  might  revenge 
themselves  by  their  own  proper  arms,  excommunicated  all 
within  their  jurisdiction,  but  before  another  month,  they  were 
^  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  restored  to  fiivour. 

XXV*  About  the  same  time,  Archibald  Douglas,  who  was 
banished,  as  I  mentioned,  to  France,  sent  Simon  Penning,  an 
agent  on  whom  he  could  depend,  to  procure  for  hiip  from  the 
king  of  England,  a  safe  passage  through  his  kingdom^  on  his 
return  home.  Henry,  who  desired  to. weaken  the  authority, 
of  so  active  a  man  as  the  duke  of  Albany,  listened  willingly  to 
any  change  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  received  the  earl- 
on  his  arrival,  courteously,  and  dismissed  him  liberally.  His 
return  home  variously  affected  the  leaders  of  the  Scots.  A 
great  part  of  the  nobility,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Jobn^ 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Ar^le,» 
dissatisfied  at  seeing  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  oi 
the  queen,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  themselves  admitted  ta 
no  share,  received  Douglas  with  every  expression  of  joy,  a& 
by  his  assijEitMice,  they  helped  ei|lier  to  transfer  the  power  of 
the  opposite  party  to  themselves,  or  at  least,-  humble  their 
pride.  On  the  other  hand,  the  queen,  whose  affections  were 
estranged  from  her  husband,  ve2c;ed  at  his  arr^al,  determined 
to  oppose  him  by  every  means  in  her  power ;  Hamilton,  who 
not  only  retained  his  old  hatred,  but  feltrfsd  being  displaced 
by  Douglas,  as  he  knew  he  would  not  rest  sadsfied  with  any 
secondary  station,  directed  his  whole  strength  against  him,  in 
order  to  retain  his  office.  These  remained  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  though  well  aware  that  many  of  the  nobility 
desired  a  change,  yet,  trusting  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
and  the  feeble  authority  of  the  king,  believed  themselves  safe 
from  violence.  The  other  faction  having  assembled,  a  major-^ 
ity  of  the  nobility  chose  three  of  their  number  as  guardians  of 
the  king  and  the  kingdcmi,  Aj^chibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus, 
John  Stu^t,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of 
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Argyle,  these  witlioat  delay,  crosBed  the  Forth,  and  constnin- 
ed  James  Beaton,  a  man  of  great  ability,  to  join  their  part^, 
who  seeing  their  power,  did  not  dare  to  refiise.  Tlience 
they  proceeded  to  Stirling,  and  transferring  all  the  public 
oiBees  and  authority,  to  their  own  friends,  they  then  mardied 
to  Edinbufgh,  whidi  bdng  unfortified,  they  entered  withoot 
resistance.  They  snnoonded  the  castle  with  an  insignificant 
trttich,  and  those  who  were  within,  having  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  a  siege,  sarrendersd*  All  the  inmates,  except  the 
kkig,  being  dismissed,  the  weight  of  goremment  remanied 
with  die  three  earls,  who  agreed  to  take  charge  of  it  by  turns, 
eadi  of  them  attending  four  months  on  the  king. 

xxTi.  But  this  associatkm  was  neither  sincere,  nor  of  long 
duration.  Douglas,  who  was  employed  to  superintend  the 
royal  court  for  the  first  four  months,  carried  away  the  kmg  to 
the  house  of  the  archlHshop  of  St  Andrews,  and  took  posses- 
siim  pf  all  his  fumkare,  and  honsehold  stidF,  for  he  had  al- 
ready deserted  the  party,  and  that  he  rai^t  engage  the  adfeo- 
tion  of  the  king,  he  sufiiwed  him  to  indulge  in  every  nnlawfal 
enjoyment,  but  yet  be  did  not  gam  his  purpose,  the  king's 
domesties  being  in  the  interest  of  die  queen,  and  the  Hamil- 
ton party.  The  first  mimosides  at  court  arose  about  the 
division  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  Douglases  grasping 
at  every  thing  for  themselves.  George  Crichton  having  been 
translated  to  the  biAopric  of  Dunkeld,  Douglas  gave  die 
abbey  of  H(4jTOodhouse»  in  the  suburbs  of  Edkiburgh,  which 
he  resigned,  to  his  brother  WilKam,  whi>  had  foreiMy  held  the 
abbey  of  CokUngham,  six  miles  from  Berwick,  for  five  years, 
since  the  murder  of  Robert  Kackadder,  the  last  abbot;  for 
Patrick  Hackodd^,  cousin-german  of  BA>bert,  had  received 
that  abbacy  from  the  pope,  with  the  consent  of  John,  the 
regttit,  and  had  also  commenced  a  lawsuit  against  John 
Hume,  a  friend  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  married  to  his 
sister's  daughter,  concerning  the  whole  anci^it  patrimony  of 
the  Blaekadders.  Patrick,  unable  to  contend  with  his  adver- 
saries, aided  by  the  power  of  the  Douglases,  patiendy  suffered 
die  injury,  and  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  countries  under 
dkeir  dominion^  to  await  more  favourable  dmes,  among  his 
maternal  relations.     The  Douglases,  i^hough  they  disregard- 
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ed  Patrick,  yet  wlien  they  came  to  exerciie  the'  governments 
were  desirous  of  eflSicing  the  stain  of  having  violently  obtained 
the  possessions  of  another,  and  throng  the  raedinm  of  friends^ 
oiBfered  to  make  him  some  rq)aration«  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
showing  himself  not  disinclined  to  reconciliation,  and  even 
willing  to  relinquish  a  considterable  part  of  his  right,  on  re* 
ceiving  the  public  faith,  sent  in  writing  from  Douglas,  came 
to  Edinburgh  with  a  few  attendants,  and  unarmed,  but  not 
far  from  the  gates  of  the  dty,  he  was  waylaid  by  John  Hume, 
and  killed.  When  the  report  of  this  transaction  reached 
town,  many  persons  mounted  their  hwses,  to  ^iprehend  the 
assassins,  but  wh^i  they  had  pursued  them  some  miles,  per-* 
ceiving  George,  the  earl  of  Douglas'  brother  in  their  company, 
besides  a  number  of  the  relations,  both  of  the  Douglases  and 
the  Humes,  uncertain  with  what  intention  they  came,  whether 
to  take,  or  to  defend  the  authors  of  the  murder,  they  gave 
over  pursuing.  Reports  were  on  this  every  where  raised 
against  Douglas.  Already  Argyle  had  withdrawn  fi^m  the 
triumvirate,  and  Lennox,  although  he  followed  the  king,  gave 
many  indicaticMis  of  his  mind  being  alienated  frcHn  the  Dongi^ 
lases,  who  seized  for  themselves  every  office  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment But  they,  confiding  in  their  own  power,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  reports  or  disgusts  of  others. 

xxvii.  In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  the  king,  although 
he  was  treated  with  greater  indulgence  than  was  proper,  that 
his  tender  mind  might  be  retained  by  such  licentiousness,  yet 
began,  by  degrees,  to  be  tired  of  the  authority  of  the  Doug« 
lases;  and  his  domestics,  by  vilifying  their  actions,  sometimes 
truly,  sometimes  fiilsely,  and  always  by  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction upon  what  was  dubious,  completed  his  dislike,  and 
be  began  to  consult  secretly  with  his  intimate  friends,  about 
asserting  his  liberty.  Of  ail  the  nobles,  John,  earl  of  Lennox, 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself  freely 
and  without  fear,  who,  besides  his  other  mental  and  bodily 
accomplishments,  had  a  fine  open  countenance,  and  a  suavity 
of  manners,  peculiarly  engaging.  Him,  therefore^  he  made 
his  confident,  and  whilst  they  were  deliberatiug  about  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  effecting  his  design,  Douglas,  who 
had  made  many  unsuccessful  expeditions  for  checking  robr 
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beries,  at  last,  about  the  end  of  July,  determined  to  carry  the 
king  into  Teviotdale,  thinking  that  the  terror  of  his  presence 
woald  have  some  influence.    A  meetii^  being  held  at  Jed- 
burgh, to  which  the  chie&  of  all  the  neighbonring  clans  were 
summoned,   the  king  ordered  them  each  to  apprehend  the 
most  notorious  criminals  within  their  bounds,  whose  names  he 
produced ;  which  order  being,  strictly  obeyed,  many  leaders 
of  the  robbers  were  brought  to  punishment,  and  many  receiv- 
ed pardon,  on  their  promises  of  amendment.    While  the  court 
were  indulging  in  festivity  on  the  occasion,   it  appeared  to 
those  who  wished  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  power  of  the 
Douglases,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  the  attempt 
Walter  Scott,*  .who  lived  not  fiir  from  Jedburgh,  had  numer- 
ous vassals  in  the  adjoining  vicinity,  and  the  plan  was,  that 
Walter  should  invite  the  king  to  his  house,  and  detain  him 
there  by  his  own  consent,  till  on  the  news  spreadii^,  a  great- 
er force  should  arrive.     This  design,  whether  accidentally  or 
otherwise,   appears  to  have  been  discovered,  and  the  king 
was  again  carried  back  to   Melrose;   but,   notwithstanding, 
Walter  proceeded  straight  on  his  journey  to  the  king.    When 
not  far  distant,  a  messenger,  in  affright,  brought  intelligence 
to  Douglas,  that  Scott  was  advancing  in  arms,  with  a  great 
body  of  followers ;  nor  was  there  any  doubt  but  this  factious 
and  quarrelsome  man  intended  mischief.    Douglas,  therefore, 
ran  instantly  to  arms  in  great  confusion,  and  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  yet  as  he  had  the  picked  men  of  his  army  with 
him,   besides   several   of  the   Humes  and  Kers,  with  their 
chiefs,  George  Hume,  and  Andrew  Ker,  he  determined  to 
try  the  chance  of  a  battle.    At  that  very  moment,  George 
Hume  had  nearly  defeated  all  his  arrangements;  for  upon 
Douglas  ordering  him  to  dismount,  and  take  part  in  the  bat- 
tle, he  replied: — He  would  alight  if  the  king  bade  him.     The 
contest  was  fiercely  maintained  .on  both  sides,  as  by  men  who 
had  the  king  both  for  the  prize  and  the  spectator  of  the  en- 
gagement   John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  remained  inactive 
beside  the  king,  as  if  arbiter  of  the  fight     Afler  a  severe 
struggle,  Walter  being  wounded,  his  vassals  gave  way,  but 

«  Walter  Scott  of  Bucdeugh. 
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tlie  joy  of  the  Douglases  for  their  victory  was  much  dinunish- 
ed  by  the  death  of  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford,  who  was  gi)eatly 
lamented  by  both  sides,  on  account  of  his  virtues ;  his  death 
occasioned  a  long  feud  between  the  Kers  and  the  Scots, 
which  was  not  ended  without  blood.  From  this  time^  Len- 
nox, who  had  behaved  ambiguously  in  the  battle-shaving 
been  before  suspected  by  the  Douglases— was.  treated  as  an 
open  enemy,  and  retired  from  the  court  Thia action. took 
place  on  the  83d  of  July,  1586. 

XXVIII.  The  Douglases  perceiving  themselves  become  ob- 
noxious to  a  number  of  enemies,  in  order,  to  Increase  their 
party  by  a  new  accession  of  strength,  composed  their  ancient 
differences  with  the  Hamiltons,  a  numerous,  powerful,  and 
flourishing  family,  but  who  had  long  been  absent  from  court, 
and  associated  them  with  themselves  in  the  government  On 
the  other  side,  Stuart,  trusting  to  his  popular!^,  and  to  let- 
ters which  he  had  secretly  obtained  from  the  king  to  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  whom  he  hoped  would  have  kept  the  secret, 
made  great  accessions  to  his  par^.  Having  called  a  meeting 
of' his  principal  partisans  at  Stirling,  which  James  Beaton, 
with  some  of  the  bishops,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  attended, 
he  openly  laid  before  them  his  intention  of  procuring  the  lib- 
erty of  the  king.  His  proposal  being  unanimously  agreed  to, 
although  the  day  appointed  had  not  arrived,  Lennox,  upon 
hearing  that  the  Hamiltons  had  collected  at  Linlithgow  to 
prevent  his  march,  determined  to  attack  them  before  they 
were  joined  by  the  Douglases.  He,  therefore,  with  the  force 
he  had  ready,  marched  thither  direct ;  but  the  Hamiltons  be- 
ing informed  of  the  day  on  which  he  would  leave  Stirling, 
early  in  the  morning,  sent  for  the  Douglases  from  Edinburgh; 
but  they,  besides  other  impediments,  were  detained  by  the 
king,  who,  having  pretended  illness,  was  later  in  rising  than 
usual,  travelled  slowly,  and  oflen  turned  aside  upon  the  jour- 
ney, endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  delay 
their  progress,  till  at  last  George  Douglas,  when  he  found  he 
could  not  by  flattery  persuade  him  to  quicken  his  motions, 
told  him : — Before  the  enemy  shall  take  thee  from  us,  if  thy 
body  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  we  shall  have  a  part 

XXIX.  This  saying  sunk  deeper  in  the  king's  mind. than 
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could  have  been  expected  from  bis  age;  and  when  the  Doug- 
laaes  were  eules  many  years  after,  and  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  forgive  the  rest,  no  one  durst  mention  to  him  the  name  of 
George.  The  Hamiltons,  threatened  with  the  approach  (rf* 
the  enemy^  and  expecting  the  assistSEDce  of  their  friends^  drew 
up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle^  at  a  bridge  orer  the  river 
Evon,  about  a  mile  beyond  Linlithgow,  and  having  placed  a 
small  guaid  upon  the  bridge^  posted  the  rest  along  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  which  they  knew  the  en^ny  must  pass.  Liennox» 
being  prevented  from  crossing  the  bridge,  ordered  his  troc^ 
to  ford  the  river  at  a  shallower  place,  a  little  fiurther  up,  near 
Manual  abbey,  a  small  numiery,  and  drive  the  Hamiltons 
from  the  hills,  befose  the  Douglases  joined  them*  Hie  licn- 
nox  men  marched  n^idly  through  a  rugged  road,  annoyed 
by  the  stones  thrown  from  the  heights,  and  had  just  reached 
the  enemy,  when  a  shout  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Doug- 
lases, who,  rushing  from  the  road  into  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
quickly  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Lennox  party 
were  forced  to  fly  with  great  loss.  The"  Hamiltons,  but  par* 
ticnlarly  James  the  bastard,  used  the  victory  cruelly.  Wil- 
liam Cunninghame,  the  earl  of  Glencaim's  son,  was  severely 
wounded,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  the  Douglases,  on  ao- 
coiirit  of  his  relationship.  John  Stuart  was  killed,  greatly 
lamented  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  uncle,  and  even  by  Doug- 
las, but  above  all  by  the  king,  who^  when  he  heard  by  the 
tumult  and  noise  that  the  battle  had  comm^iced,  sent  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  his  fivrourite,  before^  to  endeavour 
to  save  his  life,  but  he  unfortunately  arrived  too  late» 

rxxx.  After  this  victory,  the  frction  of  the  Douglases,  in 
order  to  strike  terror  into  their  rivals,  and  humble  them  effec- 
tually^  determined  to  bring  those  to  trial  who  had  carried 
arms  against  the  king.  In  order  to  avoid  which,  several  com- 
pounded for  money,  while  others  put  themselves  under  the 
protection,  some  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  some  of  the  Doug- 
lases. The  refractory  were  indicted*  Among  these,  Gilbert, 
earl  of  Cassillis,  a  high  spirited  nobleman,  when  urged  by 
James,  the  bastard,  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Hamiltons,  replied :— In  the  ancient  league  entered  into  by 
their  ancestors,  his  grandfather,  as  the  most  honourably  was 
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always  named  first,  and  he  would  not  now  so  far  forget  the 
dignity  of  his  family,  or  so  far  degenerate  from  his  Carefathera, 
as  to  Tidnntarily  pat  himself  under  their  patronage — the  next 
step  to  slavery — ^the  chief  of  whose  fimiily,  when  entering  into 
a  bond  on  equal  terms,  was  oontent  with  the  second  place* 
Wherefore,  on  the  day  of  trial,  when  Gilbert  was  called^ 
Hugh  Kennedy,  his  relation,  answered  tot  him  >— That  he 
had  not  appeared  in  that  battle  against  the  kii^,  bnt  in  obe* 
dience  to  his  onnmands ;  and  on  some  of  the  Hamiltons  acw 
cttsnig  him  of  audacity,  he  oflRered,  if  necessary,  to  produce 
the  r<^al  letters,  for  the  king  had  written  to  him,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  noblemen,  on  his  retiring  from  court,  to 
join  John  Stuart ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  when  he  saw  the 
battle  aj^roaching,  as  he  had  not  time  to  assemble  his  frienda 
and  vassals,  turned  aside  from  hb  journey,  and  with  the  at* 
tendants  he  had  went  to  Stirling:  The  arrogance  ef  the 
Hamiltons  being  a  little  humbled  by  the  issue  of  this  trial, 
James,  the  bastard,  highly  incensed  against  CassilUs,  a  few 
days  after  procured  him  to  be  murdered,  on  his  return  hone, 
by  Hugh  CampbeD,  sherifip  of  Ayr.  Hugh,  to  conceal  his 
participation  in  the  deed  of  his  vassals,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  paid  a  visit  to  John  Ers]uBe»  * 
OUbert  Kttinedy's  brother-in--law ;  but  his  lady,  immediately 
on  hearing  of  die  deed,  bitterly  accused  him  of  the  crimeu 
Thus  the  noUe  family  of  the  Kennedys  was  nearly  rendered 
extinct*  Tie  son  of  the  earl  who  was  killed,  being  quite  a 
youth,  fled  to  his  relation,  Archibald  Douglas,  then  lord 
treasurer,  and  put  himself  and  his  family  under  his  protection. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  treasurer,  who,  on  account  of 
bis  excellent  disposition,  destined  him  fer  his  son*in^law. 
Hugh  Canq>bell  was  summoned  to  stand  trial,  but  his  guilt 
being  too  clear,  he  fled  the  hingdonk  Nor  did  the  Dou^^bses 
exercise  less  revenge  towards  James  Beaton,  but  marching  to 
St  Andrews,  they  took  and  dtsmanded  the  bishop's  castk^ 
whom  they  considered  as  the  author  of  all  the  plans  of  the 
earl  of  Leimox ;  and  as  nobody  durst  openly  mSorA  him  an 

*  Jokn,  lord  Erskine,  fiither  to  the  r^snt,  ourl  of  Marr,  wai  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ar^gyle.  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cssullif^  wai  married 
to  Isabel  Campbell,  her  ibter. 
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asylum,  he  htinself  escaped  with  difficulcj,  by  often  changing 
hii  lurking  phoes.  The  queen  too,  lest  she  should  fidl  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband,  whom  she  hated,  kept  herself  also 
concealed  in  disgnise. 

XXXI.  In  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  Douglas  made  an 
expedition  to  Liddisdale,  and  destroyed  many  robbers,  by 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  them  in  their  huts,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  assemble  together  for  defence*  Of  the  prisoners 
whom  he  took,  he  hanged  twelve^  and  kept  as  many  as  host- 
ages, whom  he  also  hanged  a  few  months  after,  as  their  rela- 
tions would  not  abstain  from  their  dq>redations.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  expedition,  a  remarkable  occurrence 
took  place,  which  from  its  singulari^,  I  think  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  There  was  in  the  stables  of  John  Stuart,  a  man  of 
very  mean  extraction,  who  was  retained  in  the  lowest  situation 
for  taking  care  of  the  horses ;  after  his  master  was  killed  by 
the  Hamiltons,  he  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a  loose 
msetded  state,  till  his  mind  became  roused  to  a  determina- 
tion of  executing  a  deed  far  above  his  rank  or  station,  and  he 
resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  master.  With  this  in- 
tention he  set  out  for  Eldinburgh,  where,  by  chance  meeting 
an  acquaintance  of  the  same  rank,  and  who  had  bel<mged  to 
the  same  family,  he  asked  him,  whether  he  had  seen  James 
Hamilton,  the  bastard,  in  the  city  ?  An^  when  he  confessed 
he  had  seen  him : — Thou  most  ungrateful  of  men,  said  he,  and 
didst  thou  suffer  the  villain  to  live,  who  murdered  our  best  of 
masters,  away,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged;  and  having  thus 
spoken,  he  proceeded  hastily  on  his  journey,  direct  to  court. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  the  palace  yard,  in  front  of  Holy- 
roodhouse,  two  thousand  of  the  Douglas  and  Hamilton  dans, 
armed,  and  prepared  for  the  expedition  we  have  mentioned* 
Here,  the  avenger  of  his  master,  overlooking  all  the  rest,  fixed 
his  eyes  and  his  mind  upon  Hamiltoa  alpne,  then  coming  out 
at  the  area  unarmed,  and  with  only  a  short  cloak,  and  having 
seen  him  enter  the  dark  archway,  over  the  gate,  h^  rushed 
upon  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  six  different  places,  some  of  the 
wounds  nearly  reaching  his  vitals,  and  the  others  more  or  less 
severe,  having  been  warded  off  by  the  bend  of  his  body,  and 
by  the  cloak,  which  having  done,  the  assassin  immediately 
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mixed  with  the  crowd.  A  sudden  tumult  instantly  arose,  and 
some  of  the  Hamiltons  suspecting  that  this  villanous  action 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Douglases,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  their  ancient  feud,  an  engagement  had  very  nearly 
taken  place  between  the  factions.  At  last,  the  disturbance 
being  a  little  settled,  all  who  were  present  were  ordered  to 
draw  up  round  the  wall,  in  single  file,  when  the  assassin  nf as 
seized  with  his  knife,  yet  bloody  in  his  hand.  Being  asked 
whence  he  came,  and  for  what  purpose,  not  being  able  to  give 
any  satisfactory  answer,  he  was  carried  to  prison,  and  on  being 
put  to  the  torture,  immediately  confessed  that  he  bad  under* 
taken  the  act,  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  master,  and  only 
lamented  that  he  must  die  without  having  accomplished  such 
a  noble  attempt.  Although  tormented  a  long  time,  he  discover* 
ed  nothing.  At  last,  being  condemned,  he  was  led  round  thn 
city  naked,  and  every  part  of  his  body  was  pinched  by  red  hot 
iron  instruments,  yet  he  nether  either  changed  countenance, 
or  uttered  a  groan,  and  when  his  right  hand  was  torn  off,  be 
said  it  was  less  punished  than  it  deserved,  because  it  had  not 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  brave  mind. 

^xxii.  In  the  same  year,  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  John,  duke  of  Albany's,  and  a  brother  of  the  earl  oi 
Arran's,  a  young  man  of  the  greatestgenins,  and  most  singu 
lar  erudition,  was  condemned,  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  burned  alive  at  St.  Andrews,  not  long  after  whose 
execution,  the  death  of  Alexander  Campbell,  attracted  the 
public  attention.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order,  waa 
himself  a  young  man  of  good  ability,  and  esteemed  the  most 
learned  among  the  followers  of  the  sect  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Patrick  had  often  disputed  yrith  this  man,  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  their  controversies 
had  brought  him  to  confess,  that  almost  all  the  points  which 
were  then  held  heretical,  were  true.  Notwithstanding,  Alex- 
ander, fonder  of  life  than  of  truth,  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends,  to  become  Hamilton's  public  accuser.  Patrick,  who 
was  naturally  very  vehement,  could  not  remain  silent  at  the 
rhetorical  declamation  of  this  man,  but  exclaimed  openly : — 
I  summon  thee,  thou  most  aggravated  sinner,  who  knowest 
the  things  which  thou  condemnest  are  true,  and  didst  confess 

vou  n.  2  V 
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SO  to  me  only  a  few  days  ago,  to  take  thy  trial  before  the 
tribanal  of  the  living  God,  which  address  so  disturbed  Alex- 
ander, that  he  never  from  that  hour  enjoyed  peace  of  mind, 
and  not  long  after  died  mad. 

xxxiii.  During  all  this  time,  and  a  great  part  of  next  year, 
the  Douj^ases  were  variously  ^nployed,  and  quite  secure  with 
regard  to  the  king,  because  they  believed,  by  the  allurements, 
and  improper  pleasures,  in  which  they  had  allowed  him  to 
indulge,  they  had  completely  gained  his  affections,  nor,  even 
if  he  were  otho'wise  disposed  towards  them,  was  there  any 
faction  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  them,  nor. any  fortified 
place  to  which  he  could  retire,  except  Stirlixig  castle  alone, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  the  queen  for  her  residence,  but 
had  been,  at  the  time  when  the  queen  herself  was  under  hiding 
from  a  dread  of  the  Douglases,  deserted  by  her  servants,  and, 
on  the  disturbance  subsiding,  was  fortified  more  for  show 
than  defence.     The  king,  now  rather  less  strictly  watched, 
perceiving  that  this  was  the  only  place  he  could  fly  to,  pri- 
vately bargained  with  his  mother,  to  exchange  the  castle, 
and  the  lands  adjoining,   for  lands  equally  convenient  for 
her.     Then,  having  completed  all  his  other  arrangements  as 
secretly  as  he  could,  he  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of 
his  guard,  and  withdrew  in  the  night,  with  a  few  attendants, 
from  Falkland  to  Stirling,  where  having  called  hastily  a  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  to  join  him,  and  a  number  voluntarily 
coming  on  the  report  of  his  escape,  he  was  soon  sujCciently 
secured  against  violence.    By  their  advice,  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  Douglases  to  resign  all  their 
public  employments,  and  likewise  prohibiting  their  relations, 
friends,  or  vassals,  from  approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
court,  on  pain  of  death.     This  order  reached  the  Douglases 
on  their  march  to  Stirling,  and  many  of  their  companions 
were  of  opinion  they  should  proceed,  but  the  earl,  with  his 
brother  Oeorge,  determined  to  obey,  and  therefore  returned 
to  Linlithgow,  to  await  more  certain  intelligence  from  the 
court. 

XXXIV.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  sent  messengers  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  kingd  #m,  to  order  every  nobleman, 
who  had  a  right  of  voting,  to  attend  the  parliament  in  Edin« 

29 
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burgh,  summoned  for  die  dd  of  September,  whilst  he  at  Stir- 
ling, and  the  Douglases  at  Edinburgh,  assembled  their  foroes, 
both,  however,  more  for  protection  than  ofeice.  At  length, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  the  Douglases  left  Edinburgh,  and  the  king 
entered  that  citjr  in  martial  order.  By  the  mediation  of  friends, 
conditions  were  offered  the  Douglases  by  the  king :— »That  the 
f'arl  of  Angus  should  be  banished  beyond  the  Spey,  and 
George,  his  brother,  and  Archibald,  his  uncle,  be  confined  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  which  if  they  obeyed,  thqr  might  entertain 
hopes  of  the  king's  clemency.  These  terms  being  refectedi 
they  were  ordered  to  attend  the  first  meetiii^  of  parliameaL 
In  the  meantime,  the  public  offices  they  held  ^ere  takeoi  from 
them,  and  Oavin  Dunbar,  lately  the  king's  preceptor,  was 
made  chancellor,  in  room  of  the  earl.  He  was  upright  and 
learned,  but  rather  deficient  in  political  knowledge.  Robert 
Caimcross,  more  remarkable  for  his  riches  than  his  wisdom, 
was  made  treasurer.  The  Douglases,  now  nearly  reduced  to 
despair,  sent  Archibald  with  some  troops  of  horsi^  and  en* 
deavoured  to  recover  Edinburgh,  after  the  king  had  left  it, 
intending  to  exclude  the  king,  and  dissolve  the  parliament; 
but  upon  the  26th  of  August,  [lord]  Robert  Maxwell,  with  his 
friends  and  vassals,  and  a  great,  promiscuous  multitude,  by  the 
king^s  command  prevented  their  advance,  and  by  diligently 
placing  guards  and  watches,  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city  till  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  parliamenL  Douglaa, 
disappointed  in  this  hope,  retired  to  his  castle  of  Tantallon, 
about  fourteen  miles  distant. 

XXXV.  The  day  on  which  the  king  left  Stirling,  the  rain 
fell  in  such  torrents  that  his  attendants,  divided  into  many 
parties,  and,  greatly  retarded  by  the  swelling  of  the  brooks, 
entered  Edinburgh  at  midnight,  so  much  fatigued  by  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  that  a  few  horse  might  have  occasion* 
ed  great  mischief.  In  that  parliament,  the  earl  of  Angus,  his 
brother  George,  his  uncle  Archibald,  together  with  Alexander 
Drummond  of  Camock,  their  intimate  friend,  were  outlawed, 
had  their  estates  confiscated,  and  all  who  should  have  any 
communication  with  them,  were  subjected  to  the  same  punish- 
ment What  was  thought  chiefly  to  have  conduced  to  this 
severity,  was  the  king's  declaring  upon  oath,  that  its  long  as 
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he  remained  with  the  Douglases,  he  was  io  fear  of  his  lifr,  and 
that  fear  had  been  increased  after  the  violeot  threateniogs  of 
George.  Only  one  adherent  of  the  Douglases,  John  Banna^ 
tyne,  *  was  fonnd  in  this  assembly,  who  dared  pnUidy  to  pro- 
test against  the  proceedings,  and  to  affirm,  that  no  act  ought 
then  to  pass,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  earl,  who  wa&  prevent- 
ed, by  a  reascmable  fear  for  his  safeQr,  from  attending  at  the 
day  appointed.  A  few  days  after,  William,  another  brother 
of  the  earFs,  abbot  of  Hcdyrood  monastery,  died,  being  worn 
out  by  sickness  and  anxiety  of  mind,  on  account  of  this  sad 
overturn.  Robert  Caimcross,  a  low  bom  man,  but  rich» 
bought  his  benefice  finc»n  the  king,  then  greatly  in  want  of 
money,  both  eluding  the  law  against  trafficking  in  church  pre- 
ferment, by  a  novel  species  of  fraud.  Robert  wagered  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  he  deposited  with  the  king,  that  his 
majesty  would,  not  bestow  on  him  die  next  benefice  which  fell 
vacant,  but  the  king  gave  him  Hcriyrood  abbacy,  and  he  lost 
the  wager. 

XXXVI.  The  Douglases,  thus  seeing  themselves  cut  off  firom 
all  hope  of  obtaining  pardon,  had  recourse  to  open  viol^oe, 
and  sought  to  gratify  their  revenge  by  the  calamities  q£  their 
enemies,  whose  estates  they  visited  with  every  species  of  out- 
rage. They  burned  Cosland  and  CSransUm,  and  kept  riding 
daily  before  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  it  afqpeared  like  a 
city  besieged,  and  the  innocent  dtisens  sufiered  for  the  crilnes 
of  the  nobilily.  In  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  on  the 
21st  of  November,  the  Martine,  the  noblest  vessel  of  her  tim^ 
laden  with  a  very  valuable  cargo,  was  driven  on  shore  by  a 
storm,  at  Innerwick.f  Part  of  the  cargo  was  carried  off  by 
Douglas*  horsemen,  who  were  scouring  that  quarter;  the  rest 
was  plundered  by  the  countrymen,  who  were  so  ignorant  of 
its  value,  that  they  divided  the  cinnamon  as  common  bark,  for 
firewood,  bnt  the  odium  of  the  whole  fell  on  the  Douglases. 
Upon  this  change  of  circumstances,  the  robbers,  who  had 
been  long  restrained  by  fear,  ventured  out  from  their  holes, 

*  John  Baonatyne,  tutor  of  Corfaouse,  in  Clydesdale,  great  grandfatfaer  to 
Lord  NewhaU. 

f  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Lothiao,  in  the  county  of  HaddingtoOy  not  iat 
from  Dunbar. 
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and  renewed  their  depredatioiis;  and  wben  crimes  began  again 
to  abound,  every  theft  and  murder  was  laid  to  the  cluurge  of 
the  Dou^ases  by  the  courtiers,  because  tliey  thought  it  would 
gratify  the  king,  that  a  name  formerly  so  popular,  now  became 
detested  by  the  people. 

xxxvii.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  die  king,  that  he  might 
leave  no  receptacle  for  the  earls,  set  out  to  besiege  Tantailon, 
Douglas'  castle,  on  the  sea  coast;  and  that  he  might  carry 
on  the  siege  with  the  least  labour  and  expense,  he  brought 
brass  cannon  and  powder  from  Dunbar  castle,  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  Tantailon,  which  was  still  held  by  a  garrison  of  the 
late  r^ent,  because  it  was  part  of  his  patrimony.  After  at- 
tacking the  place  for  several  days  in  vain,  when  n<me  of  the 
besieged  were  hurt,  but  several  of  the  besiegers  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  burned,  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  On  the  retreat,  David  Falconer,  * 
who  had  been  left,  with  a  party  of  foot  soldiers,  to  bring  away 
the  camion,  was  slain  by  some  horsemen  of  the  Douglases, 
sent  out  to  harassthe  rear,  and  cut  off  the  stragglers ;  which 
circumstance  so  oiraged  the  young  kiu^,  that,  in  a  passion, 
he  solemnly  swore,  that  while  he  lived,  he  would  never  allow 
the  return  of  the  Douglases;  and  immediately  on  his  arrival 
at  £dinbui*gh,  in  otder  to  straiten  them  the  more,  he  deter- 
mined to  station  a  force  at  Coldingham,  rather  active  than 
numerous,  to  protect  the  country  from  their  depredations. 
Bothwell,  die  diief  person  either  for  power  or  wealth  in  the 
Lothians,  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  this  command,  but 
refused  it,  either  fearing  the  power  of  the  Douglases,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  of  Scodand  seemed  lately  unequal,  or  being  un- 
willing, by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fiunily^  to  inure  to  cru- 
elty a  youthful  prince,  who  appeared  naturally  keen  and  vic^ 
lent;  and  the  king  not  having  mudi  confidence  in  the  Hamil- 
tons,  as  friends  of  the  enemy,  and,  besides,  being  incensed  at 
them  for  the  murder  of  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and 

*  A  native  of  Borrowstovness,  LmUthgowshire,  one  of  the  moit  experi- 
enced naval  officers  in  the  Scottish  service.  He  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
Bartons,  in  lord  Oacre^s  correspondence,  as  formidable  to  the  English  com- 
merce, durii^  the  reign  of  James  IV.  At  ^e  riege  of  TantaUoo,  he  acted 
as  capttm  of  the  king's  gnard  of  infantry. 
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none  of  the  neigfabonring  nobility  hanog  eitfaer  autkority 
Btrei!^^  sufflcicnt  for  the  nndertakh^,  he  had,  at  last, 
ooQrse  to  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Afgyk^  inbaUtuig  the  moat 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom^  but  celebrated  for  his  pmdenoe 
and  tried  valour  in  war,  and  iiniversaUy  beloved  for  his  equity 
by  the  peo|de.  Tobim  the  king  rescdved  to  commit  the  diai^ 
of  the  operations  against  the  rebels.  The  Douglases,  being 
deserted  by  the  Hamiltams  and  their  odier  friend^  were  re*  i 

duced  to  the  greatest  straits  by  Argyle,  and  Geoigei  the  chief  , 

of  the  Hames,  and  forced  to  flee  to  exile  in  England*  | 

xxxTTii.  In  the  mpnth  of  October,  two  noble  knights  ar* 
rived  as  ambassadors  from  En^and;  but  ahhoi^h  both  kings 
anxiously  desired  peace,  they  could  with  diflEiculty  arrange- m 
method  by  which  it  mi^t  be  accompiished.  Henry,  who 
was  aboot  to  set  out  upon  an  expedition  against  the  empeaor 
Charles,  wished  to  leave  every  thing  qviet  belrind  him,  and 
by  the  same  treaty,  secure  the  return  of  die  Douf^ases  to  tlsw 
own  country.  James  strongly  desired  to  have  IkotaUon  caalie 
in  his  possession,  but  abhorred  the  idea  of  reoalling  tfaeDo^g* 
lases*  For  these  reascms  the  negotiations  were  protnactad 
some  d^rs»  and,  at  last,  when  it  appeared  diflkvk  to  conclude 
a  peace,  a  truce  was  agreed  iqson  for  five  yeara^  on  ouudiliim 
that  the  oasde  of  Tantallon  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  kin|^  i 

who,  in  return,  promised,  under  the  great  seal,  diat  he  woold  | 

settle  the  other  demands  separately.    The  castle  was  accord*  ' 

ingly  surrendered,  but  the  odier  ccmditions  were  not  sinoerdy 
observed,  except  that  Alexander  Drmnmond  was  pardoned, 
as  a  boon  to  Robert  Barton,  who  was  then  high  in  fitvour  at 
court,  having,  a  few  months  before,  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
offices,  from  whidi  James  Colvill,  *  and  Robert  Caixneross, 
were  removed,  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the  Douglases. 

xxxix.  After  this,  although  tranquilliQr  was  not  perfect^ 
restored  abroad — ^fer  the  English  burned  Ame,  a  village  in 
Teviotdale,  before  their  ambassadors  returned— yet  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  tolerably  quiet;  but  the  audacity  of 
the  robbers  not  being  altogether  repressed,  the  king,  to  strike 

*  Sir  Jamet  Colvil  of  OchiHree^  afterwanb  exchanged  for  Baiter  Weeaiji. 
predeceMor  of  lord  CoWil. 
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terror  in  the  rest,  apprehended  William  CSocUnrti  of  Hen* 
derland,  and  Adam  Soot  of  Tushilaw,  notorious  thievesy  who 
chanced  to  be  at  Edinbui^h,  and  hanged  them*  Next  year, 
in  the  month  of  March,  his  majesty  appointed  James,  earl 
of  Moray,  deputy  goremor  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  him  to 
the  borders,  to  meet  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
order  to  preserre  peace,  and  settle  the  mutual  compensations. 
A  dispute^  however,  arising  between  them  at  the  conference, 
it  was  broken  off,  the  one  insisting  that  the  meeting  for  &l^ 
plating  the  murder  of  Robert  Ker,  ought,  according  to  the 
laws,  to  be  held  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  contending  that 
the  place  where  it  should  be  held  must  be  in  England.  In 
the  meantime^  messengers  were  sent  by  both  to  their  reiqf>ect^ 
m  kings  for  instructions.  On  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  a 
meeting  of  parliament,  after  a  long  debate,  which  continued 
till  the  eyening,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  Robert  Maxwell,  Wal- 
ter Scot,  and  Mark  Ker,  were  ordered  to  be  c(»nmitted  as 
prisoners  in  the  casde  of  Edinburgh,  and  almost  all  the  chief 
men  of  March  and  Teviotdale  were  banifihed  to  different  quar* 
ters  on  suspicion  of  their  secretly  endeavouring  to  excite  war 
with  England.  In  the  month  of  July,  the  king,  having  col- 
lected about  eight  thousand  men,  undertook  an  expedition, 
on  purpose  to  check  depredations,  and  marching  with  great 
celerity,  encamped  at  the  river  Ewes,  not  far  from  which 
John  Armstrong  lived,  the  chief  cl  a  freebooter's  band,  who 
had  inspired  so  much  dread  in  his  neighbourhood,  'that  the 
English,  for  many  miles  round,  paid  tribute  to  him;  but 
MaxwdU,  who  dreaded  his  power,  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  effect  his  destruction.  John,  enticed  by  the  royal 
servants,  and  having  neglected  to  procure  a  safe  conduct, 
proceeded  to  meet  the  king  with  about  fifty  unarmed  attend- 
ants. On  his  journey,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  rangers,  and 
being  brought  by  them  as  a  captive  before  his  majesty,  was 
by  his  order  hanged,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
company.  The  courtiers,  who  advised  this  execution,  spread 
a  report,  that  Armstrong  had  promised  to  reduce  that  part  of 
Scotland,  for  several  miles  round,  under  the  obedience  of  fjig- 
land,  if  he  were  properly  rewarded,  whUe  the  English,  on  the 
contrary,  were  delighted  at  his  death,  being  fireed  by  it  from 
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a  very  troublesome  enemy.  Six  of  his  retinue  who  were 
spared  and  kept  as  hostages,  were  likewise,  when  the  king 
saw  that  fear  for  their  safety  produced  no  effect,  in  a  few 
months  after,  put  to  death,  and  new  hostages  exacted  from 
those  who  remained  at  home;  for  the  men  of  Liddisdale  plun- 
dered England  in  bands,  and  infested  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries by  almost  daily  incursions.  Not  long  after,  the  king  lib- 
erated the  imprisoned  noblemen,  on  receiving  hostages.  One 
of  them  Walter  Scot,  in  order  to  gratify  the  sovereign,  slew 
Robert  Johnston,  a  robber,  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  whose 
death  gave  rise  to  a  deadly  feud  between  the  parties,  which 
occasioned  great  loss  to  both. 

XL.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1531,  a  circumstance  occurred,  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  novelty;  the  astonishment  at  which, 
is  not  lessened  by  the  obscurity  of  the  author,  nor  satisfied  by 
the  inquiries  which  were  instituted  at  the  time.  John  Scot, 
a  man  neither  polished  by  learning,  nor  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness, nor  sufficiently  shrewd  for  practising  deceit,  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  a  lawsuit,  and  unable  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses, took  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  Holyrood  abbey,  where 
he  continued  a  number  of  days  without  sustenance  of  any 
kind.  The  story  spreading,  was  at  last  told  to  the  king ;  by 
his  order,  his  garments  were  changed,  and  after  being  rigidly 
examined,  he  was  shut  up  in  an  apartment  in  Edinburgh  cas- 
tle, entirely  secluded  fi'om  all  communication  with  any  person, 
but  having  bread  and  water  placed  daily  beside  him,  and  dur- 
ing thirty  days,  he  voluntarily  abstained  from  all  human  food. 
Thence,  when  the  fact  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  he 
was  publicly  exhibited  naked.  To  the  mob  which  assembled, 
he  made  an  incoherent  harangue,  containing  nothing  remark- 
able, except  that  he  said,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  he  could  fast  as  long  as  he  chose.  Discovering 
more  folly  than  cunning,  he  was  dismissed ;  on  which,  he  set , 
out  for  Rome.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  put  in  prison  by 
pope  Clement,  till  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  miracle  by 
another  fast;  thence,  clothed  in  a  robe  in  which  the  priests 
say  mass,  and  which  he  received,  together  with  a  certificate 
sealed  with  a  leaden  seal,  a  testimony  of  the  greatest  weight 
among  the  Romanists,  he  came  to  Venice,  and,  having  proved. 
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bis  p&wer^  tj^'tMing  among'  themv'  whcfnr  he  said  be  ^lAed  hd, 
pettcftm  a  vow,  lie  received  fifty  gold  ducats,  ta  fBf  Ad  ex«. 
pensesof  binjcninieytO'Jenitekein*  On  his  return^  he  In^ft^tf. 
back  some  leaYas  of  palm  trees,  and  a  bag  fiill  of  stoiies,  vdiicll* 
be  represented  as  taken  from  the  j^ar  to  which  Christ  was 
bound  when  he  was  scourged. 

xtt.  When  bd  returned  home,  in  passing  through  London, 
he  mounted  a  pulpit  in  St.  PanPs  church-yard,  baraiq^oed  tcP 
great  crowds  about  the  king's  divorce  from  his  qtieen,  and> 
separation  from  the  Pbpisb  faitli^  in  such  strong  lanjguage,* 
that  if  he  had  been  found  possessed  of  the  smallest  coaoinon' 
sense,  he  would  hare  been  in  danger  of  his  neek ;  but  being 
thrown  iiito  prison,  and  kept  there  fiir  fLftj  days,  during  which 
he  abstained  from  food,  he  was  dismissed  unhurt.  On  his  re* 
turn  io  Scotland,  he  wished  to  join  himself  with  Thomas 
Doughty,  who,  about  that  time,  had  come  back  from  Italy, 
and  buik  a.  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  money  be 
had  collected  from  the  vdlgar,  and  made  great  gain  by  his 
fictitious  miracles ;  but  the  flagitious  life  of  Thomas  had  be- 
come known,  and  the  falsity  of  his  miracles  was  beginning  to 
be  understood,  although  ndbody  dared  openly  to  expose  them, 
for  fear  of  the  bishops,  who  endeavoured,  b^  this  new  Atlas,' 
to  prop  up  their  falling  purgatory ;  and  he,  id  return,  when- 
ever any  of  the  richer  bishops  came  to  perform  mass,  had  al- 
ways some  mendicant,  fwho  pretended  to  be  either  disordered 
in  mind  or  body,  ready  to  be  cured  by  their  masses.  John 
Scoty  being  rejected  by  this  Thomas,  who  would  admit  no 
one  to  share  his  profit,  hired  an  obscure  garret  in  the  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh,  and  having  erected  an  altar,  which  he  adorned 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  placed  upon  it  his  daughter,  a  young 
girl  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  surrounded  with  lighted 
wax  tapers,  and  ordered  her  to  be  adored  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  But  when  this  method  of  acquiring  a  fortune  did  not 
answer  his  expectation,  he  returned  to  his  former  way  of  life^ 
after  having  evinced,  by  this  preposterous  show  of  saintship^^ 
that  he  did  not  want  the  will,  but  the  genius  for  inventing, 
impiety. 

xLin  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  A.  D.  153S,  the 
earl  of  Bothwell  was  committed  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
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Januaiy  16tb,  becaaae  he  had  gone  privately  to  F^*"M^i  and 
had  held  secret  consultations  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 
Sr  James  Sandilands,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  loyalty,  and 
the  superior  influence  he  possessed  with  all  good  men,  was 
sent  to  the  hermitage,  a  castle  in  Liddisdale,  to  restrain  the 
incursions  of  robbers. 

xuii.  From  the  earliest  period,  there  never  had  been  in 
Scotland  any  stated  times  or  certain  places  for  trying  civil  law- 
suits, till  John,  duke  of  Albany,  obtained  from  the  pope,  the 
ri^t  c£  levying,  from,  the  clergy,  an  annual  sum,  by  way  d 
income  tax,   sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  few  judges. 
Against  this,  Giavin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  appealed^ 
in  his  own  name,  and  thai  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  to  the 
pope;  and  this  controversy  lasted  from  the  11th  of  March  to 
the  84th  of  April,  on  which  day,  the  College  of  Justice  was 
established  at  Edinburgh.    At  first,  much  utility  was  eiqpect- 
ed  from  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  by  these  judges,  bat 
the  events  which  fcdlowed,  did  not  answer  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed ;  for  in  Scotland,  as  there  are  almost 
no  Uws  except  acts  of  parliament,'  and  these  in  general  not 
fixed,  but  temporary,  and  as  the  judges,  as  much  as  they  can, 
hinder  the  passing  of  statutes,  all  the  property  of  the  subject 
is  intrusted  to  the  will  of  fifteen  men,  who  evidently  possess  a 
perpetual  tyranny,  because  their  will  alone  is  hiw.  *    In  grati- 

.  *  Raddimapy  in  a  long  note  on  this  chapter,  accuses  Buchanan  of  giving  > 
false  and  injurious  character  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  in  the  reigfl 
of  James  V.,  because  those  m  the  reign  of  George  II.  were  just  and  hooonr- 
able  men.  A  most  logicirf  conclusion  !  Finkerton  represents  the  pasa^e  si 
a  **  rancorous  attack"  upon  **  the  new  iutitution,'*  ocigiiiating  in  **  proteitant 
enmity  to  James;"  and  then  adds  with  characteristic  consistency  '^Ttia 
satire  might  have  some  justice  when  Buchanan  wrote,"  though  circumstanoes 
ha^e  concurred  to  lessen  its  force  now  !  This  court  was  first  erected  by 
Jiames  I.,  A.  D.  1425,  and  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  and  other  persons 
nominated  from  the  three  estates  of  parliament  by  the  kii^  and  was  tenned 
uision,  because  it  was  to  sit  thrice  in  the  year,  at  such  places  as  the  kiqs 
should  appoint*  After  several  fluctuations  in  its  constitution,  it  was  oev 
moddled  by  James  V.  after  the  form  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  CoUege  of  Justice^  and  the  members  styled  senators.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  all  ciyil  cases.  The  numbo*  of  memben  was  fifieeOf 
seven  dergymen,  and  seven  of  the  laity,  with  a  president,  who^  by  the  fint 
institution  of  the  court,  was  to  be  a  churdiman.    After  the  refbrmatioiW  *^* 
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tilde  to  the  pope,  a  severe  inquisition  was  instituted  against. 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  the  pope,  in  return,  to  testify  to 
the  king  his  sense  of  his  merit,  granted  him  a  tenth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  themext  three  years. 

xLiv.  Hiis  year  the  English  perceiving  the  tranquillity  of 
Scotland/daily  increasing,  and  thinking  they  were  stripped  of 
their  foreign  aid — ^as  they  themselves  had  joined  the  F^nench 
king  against  the  emperor  Charles— Sought,  on  every  side,  a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel.  In  April,  they  sent  out  an  expedition 
from  Berwick,  and  burned  and  plundered  Coldingham  and 
Dunglas,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  without  any 
apparent  provocation,  or  declaration  of  war.  How  desirous' 
the  king  of  England  was  to  commence  hostilities,  appeared 
soon  after,  by  the  manifesto  which  he  himself  published,  for 
he  says,  the  garrison  of  Berwick  were  irritated  by  lic«itious 
expressions  of  the  Scots,  yet  the  words  themselves,  inserted 
in  that  paper  are  not  contumelious;  but  as  this  reason  did 
not  appear  sufficiently  satisfactory,  even  to  himself,  he  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Canaby  as  his  right,  a  wretched 
village,  with  a  poor  monastery,  situate  on  the  border,  which 
had  never  before  been  a  cause  of  dispute,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  Douglases ;  for  the  king  of  England,  who  saw 
his  assistance  absolutely  necessary  to  the  French  king,  and 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  the  Scottish  inter- 
est had  been  neglected,  did  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
force  them  to  accept  any  conditions  he  chose ;  and,  besid^ss, 
being  alienated  from  the  emperor  by  his  peace  with  France, 
and  the  divorce  from  his  aunt,  and  the  pope  being  engaged  ih 
Mrring  up  war  among  all  the  Christian  kings,  he  thought  he 
might  lose  a  grand  opportunity  of  effecting  a  revolution  at 


era!  parsom  and  rectors  were  admitted  to  teati  in  the  court,  till  A.  D.  15S4« 
when  parochial  minitterB  were  declared  incapable  of  exercitbg  any  office  in 
the  College  of  Justice^  under  pain  of  depri?ation,  that  they  might  not  be 
direrted  from  their  proper  functionfl.  By  a  posterior  act,  during  CromwdKt 
usurpation,  1640,  all  clergymen,  without  distinction,  were  incapacitated,  and 
the  court  ordabed  to  consist  wholly  of  laymen ;  and  although  thu  act  was 
re|>ea]ed,  Charles  II.,  1661,  c.  15.  no  clergyman  has  since  that  period  been 
admitted  to  the  bench.— Bnkine*s  Inst  vol.  i.  p.  40,  &c.  It  is  now  sepanO- 
cd  Intd  two  divisioQfir 
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home;  and  the  Img -pf  ScotibiMi  not  to  be  adtogetliflr  i^yi^^ 
pored,  pr«B^m«d  kis  Urotber,  il^  ^wrl  of  ^t^t  Jtm  depv^ 
•fBT  die  iriKde -roab^;  wd  becav^  l^e  iplM^bitwts  of  the  )xMr^ 
ders  were  not  Mi^  9^  tl^^pMelvei  Co  jtewl  |he  F4igtMhj  who 
wem  DetonfiMTC^  with  ^  CP^i^  aumber  of  kq^^  trocpg,  he 
derided  the  hingJ|o<a  into  ifovur  pacts,  and  ordered  the  noble* 
mea  of  eecSi  by  tariw,  with  their  plans,  \o  march  tp  their  ^iq>- 
port,  w4  imiMn  there  fdr  forty  dayst  These  forces  sijcceed- 
log  in  rotation,  inede  f^re^t  h«vo(:k  funong  the  vi|b^ges  and 
oasdes  in  that  qnartei:. 

xi.y«  The  lung  f>f  Eng^bind,  disappointed  by  the  war  being 
laagthened  out  bcfopd  hi^  expectation,  and  desirous  of  direct* 
iog  hif  ettentipv  !#  ^he?  a^r%  ^as  inclined  to  peace,  but 
desiised  it  lx>  be  requMted  f>f  U^  not  thinking  it  consistent 
with  his  digniigr,  eith^  (o  offer  or  to  fssk  iu  Tlie  most  con-* 
Tenient  rxyi»mx$  iherffoDe,  of  effectii^  a  reconcillatioD,  ap» 
peered  im  be  threuf^  the  n^iajtioa  <>f  the  king  of  France 
their  mptnal  ally*  He  a^seprdingly  sent  Stephep  D^Acque^ 
his  aflrimssednr,  into  Seotlwdy  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  isar,  Tk/t  king  i>f  the  %ot^  ^on^letely  cleared  himself  of 
hnring  aflbrded  Wf  growd^  for  hostility,  eompleined  of  faia 
ambaasadpos  hayiilg  been  ep  Icrng  detained  in  IV^npe,  without 
^eceiying  aity  ap^wer*  wd  gave  Mcvu*  D'Acquea  letter^  at 
his  departfure^  req^irj)9g  th^  ^rep^b  king  to  mainfl^  the  w^ 
cient  league  renewed  $t  Rouen  by  the  Regent  Jobu, .  ^^  «t 
the  aame  time,  aent  Darnd  9eaton  to  Ifvance,  to  answer  the 
9a}uinn{efl  of  the  £ngliiib,  whp  was  Wkj^m^^  instructed  to  treat 
abont  preaerving  the  pld  lenguei  ^^  Qo^ouplud^  a  nef^  np^i^ 
nipniM  aUianee.  He^  at  the  Wf^  lwe>  gf^ve  him  ^o^ne  4fff^m 
Isttera,  addressed  tP  tb4  p^rMemwJ^  iitJParIf,  ftt^  9f  covipiiiiiitti 
respecting  the  stipulations  of  the  treaQr  of  Rouen ;  of  the  an* 
cient  jfriendship,  leagues,  and  agreements,  having  been  ne- 
tdect^,  to  gratify  the  incIination9  of  their  former  commmi 
f  pentyt  Thes^  letters,  the  ambiiasadQr  wes  ordered,  if  unsuo- 
'  eessfol  ip  bis  other  pegotiatipps,  to  deliver  to  ^e  parU«Dirat» 
tod  immediately  dqiavt  for  Flanders,  with  the  itttention,  it  is 
|nx>bable,  of  entering  into  a  league  of  atlianoe  and  affinity  with 
the  emperor.  In  the  mean  tiipe,  th3  war  wa$  carried  on  in 
Britain,  and  the  discu8si<ms  continued  at  Newqiatley  wbeve  the 
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ambmssftdors  of  the  two  nations  not  9gfemgt  Viijo  Florom  * 
mMp  sent  by  the  king  of  Frapee,  to  iMsisl  nt  the  con^^enc^. 
.Tbel^ngof  Soodand  informed  hiiD,  that  he  would  dp  n^tr 
ever  be  eould  to  grefiiy  the  Vreutih  V»gf  in  tfds^-  ^s  wi^  as  m 
the  matrimonial  alUaM«^  for  tanmsactmg  wfaich»  he  had  ^e^ 
ambassadors  in  France.  By  tb?  mediation  qf  Fh)treu%  the 
garrisons  wera  withdrawn  from  both  the  bordersi  and  a  truea 
entered  into^  iHiieh  was  shortly  after  fdlowed  by  a  peace* 

xLvi.  James  beii^  freed  by  the  peace  from  all  other  caress 
)>ent  his  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  a  matrimonial  f^^^T•^yHH^ 
which  he  had  during  the  last  year  been  attempting,  by  his 
ambassadors  viU^  the  Fr^ch  kiqg.and  the  emperor;  for, 
besides  the  common  reasons  for  strengthening  himself  by.  a 
powerfid  alliance^  and  estaUishing  the  familyi  whid^  now 
depended  upon  one  twi^  the  presumptuous  hopes  of  tb^  iw^t 
heirs  distressed  his  naturally  suspicious  diq)osition.  And  jmpy 
things  concurred  to  raise  llieir  expectatiovi  of  the  succ^sipn^ 
their  family  lufluencei  the  king  being  a  bac^helors  the  rasbr 
Hess  of  his  youth,  and  his  contempt  of  danger,  a  spirit  which 
led  him  not  only  bravely  to  meet,  but  even  to  court  it,  marcbt 
ing  often  with  a  feeble  band,  against  th^  most  ferociaui;  rob- 
bers, and  either  taking  them  prisoners  by  surprise^  o^  &V<^f^ 
them  to  surrender  by  the  terror  of  his  royal  n^mc^  conitiriniyg 
in  the  pursuit  days  and  nights  togeth^^  upon  borseba^  wi^ 
only  such  refreshments  as  chance  offered,  and  always  losing 
these  sparingly^  Although  these  circumstances  almost  i^f  m^ed 
the  Hamiltons  of  the  succession,  it  appeared  long  to  wftit  tbe 
phance  of  accident,!  or  tb?  coqrso  pf  nfture^  y^t  hi^  4<^ 
might  be  hastened  by  treachery*  for  which  bis  nocturns} 
visits  to  his  female  friends,  in  which  be  was  generally  accom*- 
panied  only  by  one  or  two*  companions,  afforded  an  cfiportun- 
iCj.  Bnt,  when  none  ctf.all  the  ewtingenciefl  whidi  they 
wished  for  occurred,  they  resolved  tp  destroy,  the  hope  of 
legitimate  offispring,  hj  doing  every  t)iing  in  tbeif  power  to 
prevent  his  marriage.  This  mconveniigpce^  Johut  dpke  of 
Albany,  v4iea  regent,  appeared  tp  ehavo.  anti(^ted,.  w)u^ 
when  he  renewed  the  ancient  l<)00ue.between;  tb«^  Fseocb,.s:p^ 
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Scots,  at  Rouen,  provided,  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  should  be  married  to  the  king  of  the  Scots.  But 
two  obstacles  occurred,  which  ahnost  destroyed  this  treaty. 
The  king  of  France  having  obtained  his  liberty  from  the 
Spaniards,  chiefly  through  the  kindness  and  exertimis  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  made  so  comprehensive  a  trea^ 
with  him,  that  the  alliance  with  Scotland  was  greatly  mfring- 
ed ;  besides,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  being  lately  dead, 
James  demanded  Magdalene,  the  next  eldest,  but  when  he 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  bring  her  away,  her  father  refused  to 
send  her,  on  account  of  her  health,  alleging  that  it  was  so 
infirm,  that  not  only  could  there  be  no  hopes  of  children,  but 
not  even  of  long  life. 

XLvii.  At  the  same  time,  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  in  agita- 
tion with  the  emperor  Charles,  and  at  last,  on  the  84th  of  April, 
1530,  the  emperor  sent  Godeschalco  Errigo,  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion, from  Toledo,  through  Ireland  to  Scotland.  Godeschal- 
co, after  he  had,  according  to  his  instructions  from  the  em- 
peror, given  in  a  memorial,  respecting  the  injuries  done  his 
aunt  and  her  daughter  by  Henry— the  convocation  of  a  uni- 
versal council^the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy-— and 
contracting  an  affinity— delivered  the  emperor's  letters  to  the 
king,  offering  him  his  choice  of  three  Marys,  his  relations. 
These  were  Mary,  the  sister  of  Charles,  a  widow,  her  husband 
Louis  having  been  killed  by'the  Turks,  Mary  of  Portugal,  his 
sister's  daughter,  or  Mary  of  England,  the  daughter  of  his 
aunt  Catherine ;  and  as  Charles  knew  that  the  Scottish  mon- 
arch was  more  inclined  to  this  last  match,  so  he  also  was 
desirous  that  she  should  be  his  choice,  that  by  this  means  he 
might  break  the  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France,  and 
at  the  same  time,  involve  James  with  the  English  king.  James 
replied  to  these  proposals,  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
England  would  be  the  most  advantageous  in  many  respects,  if 
it  po^ibly  could  be  brought  about,  but  it  was  an  afiair  of 
more  uncertainty,  hazard,  and  delay,  than  his  situation,  as  the 
last  of  his  family  would  admit  of,  and  therefore,  the  princess, 
of  all  the  emperor's  relations  who  would  best  meet  his  views, 
was  the  daughter  of  Christiem,  king  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Isabella,  his— the  emperor's  sister.    To  this  proposal,  Charles 
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VTf  soon  after,  when  he  reached  Madrid,  answered,  that  she  was 

^yz  already  promised  to  another;  and,  although  the  Emperor,  by 
iz. :  bringing  forward  conditions,  seemed  rather  wishing  to  prolong 
a  3  the  nc^tiations  with  the  king  by  his  promises,  than  bring  it 
sn  to  a  decided  conclusion,  yet  the  business  was  not  wholly  laid 
aside. 

ZLYiii.  During  this  state  of  tranquillity  at  home,  the  king 
resolved  to  circumnavigate  Scotland,  and  reduce  the  fierce 
sjHrit  of  the  Islanders  to  the  obedience  of  the  laws.  He  first 
sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  quieted  the  disorders,  by 
^>prehending,  and  imprisoning  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
placed  garrisons  in  two  castles,  the  king's  castle,  and  the 
bishop's.  Then,  visiting  the  other  islands,  he  summoned  the 
chiefs  to  appear  before  him,  and  those  who  refused,  he  took 
by  force.  Having  imposed  tribute,  and  obtained  hostages,  he 
carried  o£P  with  him  the  principal  authors  of  the  disturbances, 
leaving  garrisons  firom  among  his  attendants  in  their  castles. 
Some  of  the  leaders  he  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  others  to 
Dunbar,  for  John,  duke  of  Albany,  about  this  time  restored 
to  the  king  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
possession  of  by  a  garrison  of  Frenchmen.  * 

XLix.  Next  August,  a  severe  inquisition  was  made  after 
those  suspected  of  Lutheranism.  Some  were  forced  publicly 
to  recant.  Some,  who  when  cited  did  not  appear,  were  pro- 
nounced exiles,  and  two  were  burned,  of  whom,  one,  David 
Stndton,  was  perfectly  clear  of  the  crime  alleged;  but  being 
rather  tardy  in  paying  his  tythes  to  the  collectors,  he  was 
accused  of  Lutheranism,  and  suffered  for  his  supposed  crime. 
In  an  assembly  which  tiie  king  held  at  Jedburgh,  for  clearing 
that  neighbourhood  of  robbers,  Walter  Scot  was  condemned 
for  high  treason,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remained  as  long  as  the  king  lived.  In  this  same  month, 
when  the  French  king  had  refused  his  daughter  to  James,  on 
account  of  her  health,  but  ofiered  him  any  other  princess  of 

*  Buchanan  has  erred  in  the  date  of  this  voyage,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1540.  Jamet  carried  with  him  a  skilful  pOot,  Alexander  Lindsay,  to 
attend  him,  and  report  his  nautical  obserrations,  which  were  printed  in  Paris» 
1583,  reprimed  in  the  Miscellanea  Sootica,  London,  1710,  and  ia  Edinburgh, 
1819. 
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the  mood  rojal,  he  mui  «s  mbaandmn  to  Fhnce^  JisoMSi 
earl  of  Monyi  vicegerent  of  the  kangdonit  and  Wfltiam 
Stuart,  iMgbop  of  AberdeeOf  la  paooeed  by  aea^  aad  John 
Erskine,  was  to  go  fc^.laadi  aa  he  caieried  a  meiaage  t»  the 
king  of  En^and^  to  whom  he  added  a  fourth^  Robert  Reid, 
an  honourable,  and  a  wise  man.  On  their  arrival,  Mqvjf  of 
Bourbon,  «  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Charles, 
dttke  of  Vendome,  was  offered  to  them  aaabride  for  the  kisg^ 
But  althoi]^h  evety  thing  else  waa  easily  awangady  jheanshas 
sadors,  being  afraid  that  this  marriage  would  ndt  be  agroaahlo 
to  his  majesty,  durst  ndt  agree  to  the  espooaals  without  con- 
sttlting  him. 

x.  In  the  meantime,  the  k^g  of  England,  tint  he  mig^  in^ 
terrupt  this  negotiation^  so  nearly- eonduded,  sent  into  8eot~ 
land,  in  the  month  of  November,  the  bishop  of  St.  David'% 
with  books  written  in  the  English  langui^e^  oobcemii^  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  rdigipn,  which  he  presetted  to  tjie 
king,  and  requested  him  to  peruse,  and  diligently  weigh  what 
they  contained.    The  king  gave  them  to  some  of  his  courtiers, 
most  attached  to  the  clericai  order,  to  inspect^  who  had  searoe* 
ly  looked  into  them,  when  they  condemned  them  as  hareticaif 
and  congratulated  the  king  upon  not  having  eontaminaled  his 
eyes,  by  reading  such  pestiferous  writings.     This  waa  the 
common  account  of  the  anbas^,  but  it  was  understood  dial 
they  had  some  secret  instructions  besides,  for  the  khig  alone4 
Afterward,  the  same  bishop,  with  William  Howard,  brother 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  came  altogether  so  unexpectedly  to 
Stirling,  that  they  arrived  almost  before  the  king  had  heard 
of  their  coming.     They  brought  a  request  firom  the  kiif(  ef 
England  to  the  Scottish  king,  for  him  to  appoint  a  time^  on 
which  they  might  meet,  and  discuss  allairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  both  natiotos,  and  giving  him 
great  hopes,  that  if  they  agreed  in  other  respects^  he  would 
bestow  his  daughter  in  marrii^  upon  him,  and  lea^e  him  ^ 
whole  kingdom  of  Britain  after  his  death,  and,  that  he  might 
the  more  firmly  rely  upon  his  promise,  he  engaged  for  tlie 
present,  to  create  him  duke  of  York,  and  vicegerent  of  the 
kingdom  of  England. 
.  LI.  James  readily  acceded  to  such  liberal  promisea   and 
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Rppcimwl  a  day  far  meeting  with  Heniy,  but  two  parties 
retohned  to  prevent  Us  journey  to  Eng^d.  The  Haoniltons 
aeerettyt  as  the  next  heirs,  endeavonred  to  prevent  die  king 
from  nuunying,  that  he  might  not  leave  children,  who  would 
exclude  them  from  the  succession*  The  priests  more  openly 
exposed  it,  under  vary  spedons  pretexts.  First,  the  danger 
of  the  king's  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemy^  with 
oidy  a  few  attendants,  where,  whether  he  chose  it  or  not,  he 
most  be  subsovient'  to  die  will  of  another,  and  diey  enumer- 
ated a  great  number  oS  examples  among  his  ancestors,  who 
Mther  by  their  own  credulity,  or  the  perfidy  of  theit  enemy, 
had  been  led  into  extreme  danger,  and  had  reaped,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  magnificent  promises  made  to  them,  only  loss  and 
ignomiiqr.  They  instanced  die  btal  error  of  James  I.,  who, 
induced  by  an  existing  truce,  landed,  as  he  supposed,  upon  a 
friendly  coast,  jwt  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  English 
eighteen  years,  and  was  at  last,  avariciously  sold  to  his  sub- 
jects, imder  conditions  which  he  neidier  ought,  nor  could  ac- 
cqpt.  They  then  adduced  king  Malcolm  I.,  and  next  his 
Ixodier  WilUam,  seduced  to  London  by  Henry  IL,  and 
afterward  carried  over  to  France,  in  order  to  appear  as  if 
engaged  in  war  against  their  ancient  ally.  But — continued 
Aty — Henry  VIII.,  it  may  be  said,  wiU  not  act  in  this  man* 
ner.  To  diis  we  reply ;  first,  what  assurance  have  we  of  that» 
then,  what  imprudence  is  it,  while  free,  to  commit  our  life, 
imtme,  and  honour,  into  the  power  of  anodier ;  and  as  a  fast 
resource,*  the  clergy,  who  believed  that  they  contended  for  all 
that  was  dear  to*  them — their  altars  and  their  revenues-^ 
brought  to  court  James  Beaton,  archbish<^  cf  St.  Andrews, 
and  Oeorge  Crichton,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  infirm  old  men,  to 
weep  over  their  religion,  now  about  to  be  betrayed  by  that 
conference.  Protected  so  long  by  our  aacestors,  our  relig- 
ion, said  they,  always  preserved  its  protectors,  but  its  ruin 
must  soon  be  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  To  desert 
it  on  slight  grounds,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  whole 
world  offer  tbenr  vows,  and  put  on  their  armoar  for  its  secnr«- 
ity,  would  be  attended  not  only  with  peril  at  present,  and 
infamy  lor  ever,  but  would  be  inexpressibly  impious,  and 
criminal.     When  they  bad  by  such  arguments,  made  an  im- 
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presskm  on  the  king,  nho  was  naturally  pnme  to  supeistitkn, 
they  then  bribed  the  oourden  who  poaaessed  the  greateOL  b- 
fluence  over  hini,  and  promising  him  by  them»  a  large  aom  of 
mon^,  oOTdpletely  dissoaded  him  bom  attending  the  inter- 
view. The  king  of  En^^and  .was  justfy  indignant  at  the 
disappointment,  and  thus  the  seeds  cf  dissenskm  were  again 
sown  between  them. 

Lii.     In  the  meantime,  the  king  was  sick  of  his  protracted 
celibacy,  and  tonnented  as  mudi  ,by  the  various  solicitatioos 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  as  by  the  dissensions  of  his   cvmrtien, 
who  all  pretended  great  regard  for  the  common  weal,   while 
the  greater  part  looked  only  for  their  private  advantage  from 
some  paUic  employment.     But  although  the  majori^  w&e  c£ 
opinion  that  an  alliance  with  Charles  would  be  of  the  greatest 
utility,  irom  the  then  flourishing  situation  of  his  afiairs^  yet 
the  king  himself  was  more  inclined  to  a  league  with   France. 
Wherefore,  when  he  could  not  aocomidish  his  otgect    by  bis 
ambassadors,  he  resolved  himself  to  go  to  that  country,  and 
having  hastily  rigged  out  a  small  fleet,  he  set  sail  from  Ldth, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  without  informing  any  person  <rf*  his  des- 
tination*    Many  thought  he  intended  to  go  to  England,  to 
meet  with  his  uncle,  to  ask  pardon  for  not  having  kept  the 
appointed  interview  last  year,  but  a  storm  arising,  when  the 
pilots  asked  what  course  they  should  steer,  land  me,  he  replied, 
on  any  coast  except  England,  then  his  design  was  understood. 
Wherefore^  although  he  might  have  returned  home,   he  chose 
rather  to  sail  round  Scotland,  and  attempt  a  passage  by  the 
Western  Ocean.     There  too,  the  weather  proving  tempestu- 
ous, the  fleet,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  domestics-— while 
he  was  asleep — was  put  about,  and  sailed  bade  again.      On. 
awaking,  when  he  understood  what  had  been  done^  he  was  so 
mudi  di^leased,  that  from  that  time,  he  prosecuted  Jsaies 
Hamilton,  [earl  of  Arran,]  whom  he  already  hated,  on  account 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox's  death,  with  implacable  animosi^;  nor 
was  he  ever  completely  reconciled  to  any  of  the  authors  of  this 
advice.     Some  too,  increased  the  anger  of  the  king,  by  iasin- 
uatiDg,  that  Hamilton,  under  a  pretence  of  serving  him,  bad 
in  fact,  foUowed  him  with  the  intention   of  frustrating  his 
object     He  ^erefore  resolved  that  he  would  again  attempt 
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die  Toyi^e,  and,  embarking  with  a  great  train  of  nobles,  he 
reaehal  Dieppe,  a  pent  in  Normandy,  in  ten  days.  Thenoe, 
before  the  news  of  his  arrival  dionld  be  spread,  he  instantly 
set  out  in  disguise  to  the  town  of  Vendome,  where  the  duke 
then  was,  but  not  bemg  pleased  with  his  daughter,  after  he 
had  seen  her,  he  proceeded  ^straight- to  the  French  court,  and 
although  he  arrived  unexpectedly  upon  Francis  I«  and  his 
whole  court,  he  was  received  in  the  most  affectionate  manner 
by  the  king,  who  almost  unwiUingly  gave  him  his  daughter 
Magdalene  in  marriage,  [November  26th,]  for  her  father,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  thought  his  eldest  daughter,  on  account 
of  her  sickness,  incapable  of  bearing  children,  and  olbred 
him,  as  a  wife,  his  youngest  daughter,  or  whatever  other 
princess  he  chose,  among  the  daughters  of  the  French  nobil-. 
ityy  but  James  and  Magdalene,  who  had  previously  contracted, 
an  affection  for  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  mes- 
sengers, which  was  increased  by  their  mutual  appearance,  and 
confirmed  by  their  conversation,  would  neither  of  them  be 
diverted  from  their  inclination.  Their  marriage  was  celebrat- 
ed January  1st,  1537,  with  great  rejoicings, .  and  on  the  28th 
of  May,  they  landed  in  Scotland,  having  been  attended  on 
their  passage  by  a  French  fleet  Magdalene  did  not,  how- 
ever, ^ong  survive  her  arrival;  wasted  by  a  hectic  fever,  she 
died  on  the  7th  of  July,  to  the  inexiHressible  grief  of  all,  exc^t 
the  priests,  who  feared  that  had  she  lived — as  they  knew  she 
had  been  educated  by  her.  aunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre — ^she 
would  have  kept  their  luxury  and  licentiousness  within  bounds. 
Her  death  occasioned  such  a  general  sorrow  to  the  whole  coun- 
try besides,  that  then  first,  I  believe,  mourning  dresses  were 
worn  by  the  Scots,  which  even  now,  after  forty  years,  are  not 
very  frequent,  although  public  fashions  have  greatly  increased 
for  the  worse. 

LUi.  Immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  queen,  cardinal 
David  Beaton,  and  Robert  Maxwell,  were  sent  ambassadors 
to  France,  to  bring  over  Mary,  of  the  house  of  Guise,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  LongueviUe,  for  the  king  fearing  what  happen- 
ed—the death  of  his  wife — had  previously  fixed  upon  her. 
This  year,  Bothwell,  who  had  secretly  withdrawn,  without 
leave,   into   England,  and   who  had  held  secret  conferences 
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with  the  En^^kh  in  Scothnd,  \ma  banished  from  Seotkud, 
TExkglandj  and  France.  About  the  saaM  time^  many  beii^ 
accused  of  high  treason,  John  Forbes  a  ferward  young  man, 
the  chief  of  a  powerfiil  fiunily  and  dan,  was  execoted,  it  was 
believed  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Crozdons.  There  was  one 
Strachan,  fit  for  any  atrocity,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
the  chief  companion  of  Forbes,  and  acquainted  with  all  his 
flagitious  actions,  either  as  accomplice,  or  instigator,  who,  not 
thinking  himself  sufficiently  rewarded,  went  to  Huntly,  his 
enemy,  and  either  lodged,  or,  as  was  suspected,  invented 
along  with  him  a  criminal  information  against  Forbes,  for 
conspiring  the  king's  death  some  years  before.  Upon  this 
chatge,  although  it  was  nekher  sufficiently  substantiated  in 
itsdf,  nor  were  the  witnesses  adduced  unexeqytionable,  and 
although  the  design  of  his  enemies  in  the  trial  was  palpable, 
Forbes  was  on  the  Sd  day  of  July,  condemned  by  judges, 
chiefly  bribed  by  Huntly,  and  suffisred  capitally ;  but  his  pun- 
ishment was  less  generally  regretted,  because,  although  he 
was  bdieved  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffi^red,  yet, 
on  account  of  his  former  conduct,  he  was  not  thought  un« 
worthy  of  death.  Strachan,  the  informer,  because  he  had 
concealed  the  crime  so  long,  was  banished  Soothmd.  He 
afterward  lived  for  some  years  in  Paris,  so  vilely  and  iniqni« 
tously,  that  nothing  ailedged  against  him  was  thought  inci«di» 
ble.  The  king  therefore,  not  long  after,  as  if  to  oonqiensala 
for  atiis  severity,  took  one  brother  of  Forbes  into  his  own 
fimiily,  and  havh^  procured  hhn  a  noble  marriage,  rest(H^ 
him  the  forfeited  estate. 

LIT.  A  short  time  after,  another  trial  followed,  extremely 
deplorable  on  account  of  die  rank  of  the  accused,  the  novelty 
of  the  crime,  and  the  enormity  oi  the  punishment  Joan 
Douglas,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  wife  of  John  Lyon,  lord 
Olammis,  likewise  her  son,  and  second  husband,  Gillespie 
Campbell,  John  Lyon,  a  relation  of  her  first  hudJM^,  and  an 
old  priest,  were  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the  king. 
AH  these,  although  they  lived  constantly  in  the  eountiy,  at  a 
distance  from  court,  and  although  nodiing  to  thrir  disadvan- 
tage, could  be  extorted  from  their  relatives  and  servants,  even 
when  examined  by  torture,  were  yet  condemned,  and  confined 
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in  Ediabmigh  cadd^  Lady  Glanunts,  on  the  fifth  day  after 
Forbes  was  executed^  was  burned  alive^  greatly  pitied  by  the 
spectators ;  fixr  her  vuik,  and  that  of  her  husbmd,  her  bloom- 
ing youths  ujaconunon  beauty,  and  the  masculine  courage  with 
which  she  suffered,  interested  eyery  one,  and  more  especially, 
as  it  was  g^erally  beUeYed  that  hatred  toward  her  banished 
brother,  rather  than  the  crime  she  was  accused  o^  was  the 
cause  of  her  punishment.  Her  husband,  in  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  Edinburgh  castle,  fell,  the  rope  being  too  short, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks.  Her  son,  too 
young  to  be  suspected  of  any  crime,  was  confined  in  the  casde 
till  the  king^s  death,  when  he^was  liberated,  and  received  haxk 
his  confiscated  estates.  The  accuser,  William  Lyon,  a  rela* 
tioB,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  in  which  his  calumnious  falsehood 
had  inrdlyed  a  noble  fiunily,  repeotedf  when  too  late,  and 
confessed  his  offence  to  the  king,  but  could  neither  obtain 
from  him  any  atteviation  of  the  punishment  to  the  accused, 
nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the  estates. 

LV.  Next  year,  CJune  12th,]  Mary,  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
landed  at  Balcomy,  a  seat  belonging  to  James  Learmont, 
thence,  she  proceeded  by  land  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  in 
prescBoe  of  a  great  nnmber  of  the  nobility,  she  was  married 
to  the  king.  In  Ihe  beginning  of  the  following  year,  A.  IX 
1589^  many  persons  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  were  appre- 
hended. At  the  end  of  February,  five  were  burned;  nine 
i^canted,  and  many  were  banished.  Among  these  last,  was 
George  Buchanan,  •  who  escaped  by  the  window  of  bis  bed- 
chamber, while  his  keepers  were  asleep.  Hiis  year,  the  queen 
bore  a  son,  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  next  year,  another  at  the 
same  place.^ 

*  On  this  Mr.  Pinkerton  obseryes,  Hitt  of  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  S5S.  "  He, 
[Buchanan]  in  his  unchronological  liistory,  dates  the  event  15S9,  if  not  an 
error  in  the  press,  in  the  first  vitiated  edition.**  *'  In  this  part  of  his  history  at 
least,*  remarks  Dr.  Irring  in  reply,  ^^uchanan's  chronology  seems  unexception- 
able, ani  It  would  indeed  have  been  angular,  if  he  had  forgotten  a  year,  whieb 
to  him  was  so  eventful;  nor  is  there  the  smallest  room  for  suspecting  an  eripr 
of  th^  press."  Dr.  I.  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  statement  in  the  text,  and 
adds,  **  That  this  persecution  occurred  in  15S9,  is  almost  as  certain  as  any. 
event  in  Scottish  history,  and  Buchanan  may  safely  be  supposed  to  have  known 
what  relation  it  bore  to  his  own  troubles.*'-*Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  S5.  Note, 
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Lvi.  Daring  this  year  and  the  preceding,  the  oonntry  had 
been  rather  quiet,  than  contented,  a  leader,  rather  than  rea- 
sons for  insurrection,  being  wanting,  and  many  desired,  but 
no  one  dared  to  commence  a  disturbance.  The  king^  being 
now  supplied  with  heirs,  and  feeling  himself  more  secure, 
began  to  despise  the  nobility ;  and  thinking  no  one  durst  at 
tempt  rebellion  against  a  family,  so  well  established  by  pro 
geny,  he  turned  his  attention  to  useless  buildings.  For  this 
purpose,  money  was  necessary,  and  as  the  king  was  both 
covetous  and  needy,  the  priests  and  the  nobles  were  equally 
afraid,  and  each  endeavoured  to  avert  the  tempest  from  tbott- 
selves.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  often  as  he  complained  among 
his  friends  of  the  lowness  of  his  exchequer,  the  different  fac- 
tions pointed  out  the  riches. of  their  opponents,  as  a  booty 
ready  for  him  whenever  he  chose ;  and  he,  by  agreeing  alter- 
nately with  either,  kept  both  in  a  state  of  suspense  between 
fear  and  hope.  Wherefore,  when  ambassadors  from  the  king 
of  England,  came  at  that  time  to  court,  desiring  that  be 
would  meet  his  unde  at  York,  and  promising  him  great  ad- 
vantages if  he  would  comply,  enlarging  much  upon  their 
king's  love,  and  regard  for  him,  the  party  that  opposed  the 
clergy,  used  every  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king,  to  attend 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  tlie  conference.  When 
the  priests  understood  this,  they  imagined  their  order  wonU 
be  ruined,  unless  they  could  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  sove* 
reigns,  disturb  their  harmony,  and  sow  dissension  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles ;  and  upon  examining  all  the  varioDs 
propositions,  the  readiest  method  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
the  present  evil  which  presented  itself,  was,  to  operate  upon 
the  king's  fondness  for  money,  by  offering  an  immense  sal> 
sidy.  Having  therefore  represented  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  aud  the  changeable,  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
dependance  he  could  place  on  the  enemy's  promises,  and 
showed  him  how  a  greater  sum  could  more  easily  be  procured 
at  home.  They  first  promised  they  would  themselves  contri- 
bute yearly,  thirty  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  even  their  whole 
fortunes,  if  necessary,  would  always  be  ready.  Besides^  from 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates  who  rebeUed  against  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  pope,  and  the  majesty  of  the  king ;  who  troubled 
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the  diurch,  by  new  and  execrable  errors,  thereby  subverting 
all  piety,  destroying  the  authority  of  ma^trates,  and  over- 
turning the  institutions  of  so  many  ages,  there  might  be  rais* 
ed  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  more,  an* 
nually,  if  the  king  would  only  allow  them  to  name  a  lord 
chief  justice,  as  they  could  not  sit  themselves  in  criminal 
cases ;  and  in  managing  the  process,  and  procuring  judgment, 
there  could  be  neither  difficulty  nor  delay,  since  so  many 
thousand  men  did  not  hesitate  to  peruse  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  to  discuss  the  power  of  the  pope, 
to  despise  the  ancient  rites  of  the  church,  and  to  deny  all 
obedience  and  reverence  to  the  religious,  who  were  set  apart, 
and  consecrated  to  God, 

Lvii.  When  the  clergy  vehemently  urged  these  considera- 
tions upon  the  king,  he  gave  them  a  judge,  according  to  their 
desire,  James  Hamilton,  bastard  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  attached  to  them  before  by  large  gifts,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  being  reconciled  to  the  king^  whom  he  had  lately 
incensed,  by  any  office  however  cruel.*  There  arrived  in 
Scotland,  about  the  same  time,  James  Hamilton,  sheriff  of 
Linlithgow,  cousin-german  of  the  other  James  Hamilton, 
who,  after  a  long  exile^  had  conunenced  a  lawsuit  against 
James  the  bastard,  and  had  obtained  liberty  to  return  home. 
Understanding  upon  his  return,  the  hazardous  situation  in 
which  he,  along  with  the  other  favourers  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, stood,  he  sent  his  son  with  a  message  to  the  king,  who 
was  about  to  pass  over  to  Fife.  Having  found  him  as  he  was 
stepping  into  the  boat,  the  youth  filled  his  suspicious  mind 
with  apprehension  by  a  hurried  message,  which  he  said  re- 

*  Mr.  I%ikerton  considers  the  nomination  of  Hamilton  to  preside  in  this 
court,  as  of  equal  veracity  with  the  yision  mentioned  by  Lindsay  and  Buchanan. 
If  he  mean  the  dream,  ch.  Ivfii.  the  reader  will  observe,  upon  referring  to  the 
pasMge,  that  Buchanan  gives  it  merely  as  what  was  commonly  reported,  and 
IS  not  liable  either  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  story.  It  is  different  with 
regard  to  the  historical  fact  of  Hamilton's  appointment;  for  disbelieving 
which,  Mr.  P.  gives  us  only  reasons  that  amount  to  this — ^he  does  not  think  it 
probable  ;  as  if  what  he  thought,  was  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  direct  testimony  of  a  cotemporary  historian.  Dr.  Cook,  in  a  note 
to  hit  history  of  the  reformation,  very  satitfactorily  answers  Mr.  P.'s  doubts. 
—Vol  I  p.  S0€— 7. 
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garded  an  importimt  sabject,  big  with  danger  to  the  whole 
kingdom)  unless  his  majesty  could  take  preeaudoos  agmsit 
the  conspirator.  The  king,  who  was  then  hastening  to  Fife^ 
sent  back  the  young  man  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  court  of  ex« 
chequer,  where  he  ordered  James  Leannont,  Jamea  KirkaMjv 
and  Thomas  Erskine,  to  assemble — the  first  was  master  pf  the 
household,  the  other,  first  lord  of  die  treasury,  both  (Head* 
ly  to  the  reformed  religion,  the  third,  the  kmg's  secretary, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Papistical  &ction — end  oonmianded 
diem  to  give  equal  credit  to  the  messenger  as  to  himself 
sending  his  ring  as  a  token.  These  having  consulted  to- 
gether, apprehended  Jam^s  at  his  own  house,  just  after  he 
had  dined,  and  committed  him  prisoner  to  the  castle ;  but 
eeiving  intelligence,  from  their  spies  at  court,  that  the 
was  pacified,  and  that  he  would  be  released,  afraid  <^  their 
own  danger  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  if  so  factious  and 
powerful  a  man,  provoked  by  such  an  insult,  should  escape ; 
and,  convinced  that  he  would  exercise  a  keen  and  cmd  re- 
venge, they  hastened  to  coiurt,  and  representing,  in  as  sus- 
picious a  point  of  view  as  they  could,  the  imminent  danger, 
the  perverse  disposition  and  power  of  HamSton,  they  peiv 
suaded  the  king,  that  he  could  not  liberate,  without  a  triid, 
one  so  bold  and  crafty,  and  irritated  too  by  recent  disgrace. 
Wherefore,  the  king  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to 
Seton,  where  he  ordered  James  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Beii^ 
condemned  by  a  court  constituted  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  he  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  and  the  different 
parts  of  his  body  afiixed  on  the  most  public  places  of  the  dty. 
The  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused  were^  that  he,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  had  broken  into  the  king's  chamber,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  kill  the  king,  and  tliat  he  carried  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Douglases,  who  were  public  enemies*  His 
death  was  little  lamented,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  his 
past  life,  except  by  his  relations,  and  the  clergy,  who  placed 
almost  all  their  hopes  upon  his  preservation. 

Lviii.  From  that  time  forward,  the  king's  suspicions  against 
the  nobility  increased,  and  his  mind,  tortured  with  anxietgF, 
was  distracted  by  dreams,  of  which  one,  in  particular,  was 
much  talked  of.     He  thought  he  saw  James  Hamilton  rushing 
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upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  first  cut  off  his  nght  arm, 
and  then  his  left,  and,  after  threatening  that  he  would  soon 
return  and  take  away  his  life,  disappeared;  on  which,  he 
awoke  in  great  trepidation,  and  when  he  wondered  what  the 
dream  could  pc^rtend,  he  soon  aft^r  received  intelligence  oi 
the  death  of  his  two  sons,  the  one  at  8u  Andrews,  and  the 
other  at  Stirling,  who  both  died  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

Lix.  In  the  meantime,  there  was  neither  settled  peace  nor 
decided  hostility  with  the  king  of  England.  But  although 
there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  cattle  were  driven  away  from 
the  Scottish  borders,  and  the  English,  when  applied  to  for 
restitution,  would  return  no  satisfactory  answer,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  Henry  was  indignant  at  the  conference  at  York 
being  broken  o£f.  Yet  the  Scottish  king,  who  considered  a 
rupture  as  certain,  although  he  had  ordered  a  levy,  appointed 
hb  brother,  the  earl  of  Moray,  commander«in*chief,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  hostilities,  yet  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
enemy,  to  try  if  possible  to  effect  an  accommodation,  without 
coming  to  extremities :  and,  in  the  interim,  despatched  George 
Gordon  [Huntly]  with  a  small  force  to  the  borders,  to  stop 
the  pillaging  incursions  of  the  enemy.  The  English  despising 
the  petty  troop  of  the  Grordons,  hastened  to  burn  Jedburgh, 
but  George  Hume,  with  four  hundred  horse^  interposed,  and  a 
sharp  engagement  ensued,'  during  which  the  Gordons  making 
dieir  appearance  at  a  distance,  tlie  enemy  were  panic  struck, 
and  fled.  Hiere  were  not  many  killed,  but  a  considerable 
number  were  taken  prisoners.  James  Learmont,  who  was 
treating  about  a  peace  at  Newcastle,  had  scarcely  received  his 
answer,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the  preparations  for  war,  he 
was  ordered  to  return  with  the  English  aimy ;  besides,  John 
Erskine  and  ■  ■  ,  ambassadors,  proceeding  from  Scotland, 
vrho  met  the  same  army  at  York,  were  also  detained  by 
Howard,  the  commander;  nor  were  they  dismissed  by  him 
till  he  reached  Berwick.  The  Scottish  king,  having  received 
certain  information  of  the  approach  of  the  English,  before  his 
own  ambassadors  returned,  encamped  with  his  army  at  the 
kirk  of  Fala,  fourteen  miles  firom  the  borders,  and  sent  for- 
ward George  Gordon  with  ten  thousand  soldiers,  to  check  tb^ 
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roving  bands  of  the  English  foragers^  bul  he  did  nodilng  re- 
markable^ and  had  not  even  a  sligbt  akinnisb  witb  tile  enewiy. 

IS,.  The  king  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  give  battle,  and 
when  he  could  not  prevail  upon  bis  nobles  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  in  a  violent  passion,  he  poured  out  reproaches  against 
them,  abusing  them  as  cowards,  and  unworthy  of  their  ances- 
tors;  adding,  since  he  was  betrayed  by  them,  he  would  at- 
tempt widi  his  own  domestics,  what  they  refiised«     Nor  could 
he  be  appeased,  although  frequently  told,  Uiat  he  had  done 
enough  for  his  glory,  when  he  had  not  only  prevented  a  great 
army,  which  the  En^h  had  been  so  long  in  collecting,  and 
had  so  vanntingly  led  against  the  unprqmred  Scots,  from  pil- 
laging the  country,  but  during  the  eight  days  they  oondih 
ued  in  Scotland,  had  so  hemmed  in  and  restrained  th«D,  that 
tliey  scarcely  ever  dared  to  depart  above  a  mile  from  their 
own  border;  for  the  English  had  marched  from  Berwick* 
along  the  Bank  of  the  river,  to  Kdso^  and  there,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  crossed  by  s 
ford,  avoiding  any  engagement,  with  so  much  precipitatioa» 
that  they  rushed  into  the  water  without  order,  and  deserting 
their  colours,  every  one  hastened  home  as  fiurt  as  possible. 
Nor  did  OordoD,  who  beheld  this  from  a  distance,  ever  make 
the  smallest  movement ;  on  which  account,  the  king  coaocived 
the  most  implacaUe  resentment  against  him*    Maxwell^  on 
purpose  to  soften  the  king^s  rage,  promised,  if  he  would  only 
give  him  ten  thousand  men,  he  would  enler  England  by  Sol- 
way,  and  perform  some  notable  expUAi;  which  he  would  ha?e 
executed,  if  James*  incensed  i^ainst  his  nobles,  had  not  given 
CMiver  Sinclair,  brother  of  lord  RosUn,  secret  letters,  which 
he  was  to  open  at  an  appointed  time.    Tliese  contained  an 
order  for  the  whole  army  to  acknowledge  Oliver  as  their  com- 
numder.     He  intended,  by  this,  to  deprive  the  nobility  of  all 
honour,  if  the  expedition  succeeded.    When  the  army  had 
arrived  at  a  little  distance  from  the  enengr^a  territory,  and 
about  five  hundred  English  horsemen  appeared  on  the  neigh* 
bourio^  hills,  Oliver  was  raised  upon  high  by  his  faction,  and, 
supported  by  two  spears,  ordered  the  royal  letters  to  be  read;* 

♦  Drummond,  after  narrating  that  Oliver  Sinclair  was  proclaimed  com- 
saauder,  mentions  a  report,  that  he  was  only  raised  n  read  the  commisdoB 
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at  which,  the  whole  army,  mid  partiouliiiiy  Muwell)  was  so 
much  oflR^ed,  that  all  oommftiid  oeafied,  and  thi9  utmcwt  con- 
fiisioii  prevailed.  The  enemy's  force,  which  had  collected, 
not  in  expectadoti  cf  ever  attempting  any  thing  great,  when, 
from  the  neighbouring  height,  they  <^served  the  universal 
perturbation,  mshed  upon  them^  as  their  manner  is,  with  a 
great  shout,  attacked  diem  wMle  in  a  state  of  trepidation,  nn« 
certain  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  and  drove  them,  horse,  foot 
and  baggage,  in  confusion,  into  the  neighbouring  moss^  where 
numbers  were  taken  by  the  Englidi,  but  more  by  the  Scotti^ 
robbers,  and  sold  to  the  English. 

Lxu  When  the  king,  who  was  not  fiir  distant,  firas  informed 
of  the  loss  of  die  army,  he  was  incredibly  afiected  by  indigna* 
tion,  rage,  and  grie^  now  breathing  vengeance  against  the 
perfidy,  as  he  termed  it,  of  his  nobles,  aikd  now,  concerting 
measures  for  renewing  the  war,  and  retrieving  his  affiurs<  But 
in  his  almost  desperate  situation,  it  appeared  most  advisable 
to  make  a  truce  with  England,  and  to  recal  Archibald  Doug^ 
las,  the  earl  of  Angus,  on  the  best  terms  he  could.  Mean*- 
while^  his  bodily  strength  being  worn  out  by  want  and  watch*- 
ing,  and  his  mind  distracted  by  anxiety  and  care,  he  died  on 
the  80th  of  December,  leaving  a  daughter,  only  five  days  old, 
heiress  of  the  throne.  He  was  buried  <m  the  14th  of  January, 
in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  near  the  remains  of  Magda^ 
lene,  his  former  wife. 

Lxii.  James  had  a  handsome  countenance,  and  well  shaped 
limbs;  he  was  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength;  his  understanding  was  acute,  but,  through  the  fault 
of  the  times,  little  cultivated ;  he  was  sparing  in  his  diet,  and 
very  rarely  used  wine ;  patient  of  fatigue,  cold,  heat,  and  hun- 
ger. In  the  depth  of  winter,  he  continued  day  and  night  on 
horseback,  that  he  might  surprise  the  robbers  in  their  homes, 

but  that  lord  Maxwell  was  really  appointed  the  general.  This  report  is  no- 
ticed by  Ruddiman  in  his  notes,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  PInkerton  in  his  text,  in 
opposition  to  what  Dnimmond  himself  appears  to  believe,  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Buchanan,  Pitscottie,  &c.  and  the  unlikelihood  of  the  story ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Maxwell  would  first  hear  of  his  appointment,  and 
receive  hii  instruct'ons  in  the  face  of  the  army ;  yet  he  knew  nothing  more 
about  hii  commission,  and  with  his  fellow-nobles  refused  to  act. 
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and  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  struck  them  with  such  terror^ 
that  they  abstained  from  their,  depredations,  as  if  he  had  been 
always  present.  So  great  was  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  country,  that  even,  upon  a 
Journey,  he  could  decide  the  most  important  subjects  with  the 
greatest  equity.  He  was  always  easy  of  access  to  the  poor; 
but  his  great  virtues  were  almost  equalled  by  his  vices,  which 
yet  seemed  rather  those  of  the  times,  than  of  his  nature ;  for 
a  universal  licentiousness  had  so  loosened  the  public  discipline, 
that  it  could  not  be  restrained  without  great  severity  of  pun- 
ishment* His  keenness  for  mcmey  arose  from  having,  while 
under  tutorage,  beai  educated  with  the  utmost  parsimony;* 
and  when  he  came  of  age,  he  entered  into,  empty  palaces, 
stript  of  all  their  furniture,  every  room  of  which  he  had  to 
refurnish  at  once;  and  his  guardians  had  squandered  the 
royal  revenue,  on  objects  of  which  he  did  not  apfurove.  Thq^ 
who  had  the  direction  of  his  earlier  years,  encouraged  his  in- 
clination for  the  sex,  thinking,  by  this  means,  to  retain  him 
longer  under  their  own  influence.  A  great  part  of  the  nobili- 
ty rejoiced  at  his  death,  as  he  had  banished  som^  imprisoned 
others,  and  numbers,  from  the  dread  of  his  severity,  now  that 
recent  provocation  was  added  to  fonner  contempt,  chose 
rather  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  English  kin^  though 
an  enemy,  than  expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  their 
own  sovereign. 

*  Gawin  Douglas,  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  English  courty  1538, 
quoted  Pink.  Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  196,  says:  **  They  kept  the  royal  child  in  sudi 
poverty,  that  he  had  hardly  new  doublets  and  hose,  till  his  natural  sister,  tiie 
countess  of  Morton,  provided  them ;  and  when  the  queen  or  Albtay  seat 
doth  of  gold  for  the  purpose,  the  covetous  officers  would  not  pay  the  tailor." 
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Book  XV. 

I.  James  thus  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  by  grief  rather 
than  by  disease,  and  the  previous  dissensions  being,  by  this 
im^cpected  event,  only  hushed  for  the  time,  the  considerate 
foresaw  a  tempest  overhanging  Scotland,  dark  and  gloomy 
beyond  conception ;  for  the  king  had  not  made  a  will,  and 
had  left  a  girl  scarcely  eight  days  old  as  his  heir.  The  chief 
nobility,  who  possessed  any  authority,  were  either  dead,  in 
exile,  or  captives ;  nor  if  they  had  been  at  home,  was  there 
any  probability  of  their  acting  wisely,  considering  their  private 
animosities,  and  their  differences  about  religion,  repressed  by 
fear'during  the  king^s  life,  but  ready  to  break  out,  now  that 
that  restraint  had  ceased.  To  this  was  added  a  foreign  war, 
against  a  most  powerful  king,  and  how  he  would  use  the  vic- 
tory he  had  obtained,  every  one  conjectured  according  to  his 
hopes  or  his  fears.  The  next  heir  to  the  crown,  was  general* 
ly  believed  to  be  but  poorly  qualified,  by  the  humbler  virtues, 
for  conducting  himself  in  private  life,  and  as  little  fitted  by 
courage  or  capacity  for  directing  the  government  of  a  king- 
dom. The  cardinal,  thinking  to  aggrandize  himself  amidst 
the  public  calamities,  and  to  exhibit  his  importance  both  to 
his  own  order  and  to  the  French  &ction,  attempted  an  action 
at  once  audacious  and  impudent  Having  bribed  Henry  Bal* 
four,  a  mercenary  priest,  he,  with  his  assistance,  forged  a 
false  will  for  the  king,  in  which  he  himself  was  nominated 
head  of  the  government,  and  three  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  nobility  joined  with  him  as  assessors.  He  entertained  the 
greatest  hopes  that  his  design  would  succeed,  from  the  simple, 
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quiet  disposition  of  his  reUtioD,  the  earl  of  Anan,  his  aunt's 
eon,  whom  he  assumed  as  cme  of  the  assessors,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  partner  of  the  rq;ency*  The  opportunity  for  usurp- 
ing the  supreme  power  seemed  to  require  expedition,  that  he 
might  accomplish  his  object  before  the  return  of  the  exiles 
and  captives  from  England,  and  leave  nothing  for  their  ap» 
proyal  in  the  appointment,  as  he  dreaded  their  power  and 
popularity,  and  knew  their  aversion  to  him,  <hi  account  of 
difference  in  religion;  on  which  account,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  he  published  an  edict  for  electing  four 
governors  of  the  kingdom,  and  increased  his  party  among 
the  nobility  by  presents  and  promises ;  in  particular,  he  gain- 
ed over  the  queen,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  oppdsite  fiM> 
tion.  Hamilton,  the  unambitious  chief  of  the  other  paxtj^ 
appeared  willing  to  remain  quiet,  if  his  relations,  more  anxious 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  than  his  honour,  would  have 
allowed  him;  but  they  incessandy  stirred  the  hopes  of  the 
young  man,  and  urged  him  not  to  suffer  an  advantage^  which 
thus  presented  itself  to  slip  out  of  his  hands,  for  they  would 
rather  have  had  the  whole  kingdom  in  flames,  than  have  been 
compelled  to  lead  an  obscure  life  in  a  private  station ;  besides, 
hatred  towards  the  cardinalp  and  the  disgrace  of  bondage 
under  a  priest^  procured  them  many  associates*  To  all  which 
was  added  a  prospect — ^uncertain  indeed,  bat  not  ineffectual 
in  procuring  adherents — that  as  there  was  only  a  girl,  a  fow 
days  old,  between  Hamilton^  the  next  heir,  and  the  crown, 
she  might  be  cut  off  during  her  minority,  by  some  fortuitous 
accident,  or  through  the  treachery  of  her  guardians;  and, 
therefore,  in  present  circumstances,  the  most  promising  meth- 
od of  procuring  lasting  advantage  was  to  calculate  upon  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Haniiltons ;  for  if  tb^  should  be  de* 
oeived,  it  would  not  be  difficult  afterward  to  procure  pardon 
from  a  young  princess,  desirous  of  popularity  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reigo.* 

*  Bachanan  has  been  acciued  of  an  over  fondness  for  elective,  in  preference 
to  hereditary  succesbion.  As  an  abstract  principle,  there  can  be  no  dilute 
Upon  the  subject  A  man  in  the  lull  vigour  of  life,  tlie  wisest  and  the  best 
of  his  kindred,  whose  character  is  established,  and  his  abilities  knows  and 
tried,  elected  by  the  suffiafjes  of  the  people,  presents  us  wi^  the 
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lU  While  such  was  the  situation  of  Scotland,  the  king  of 
England,  greatly  elated  on  account  of  the  unexpected  victory, 
ordered  the  principal  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  him  to  London, 
where,  after  tmng  confined  two  days  in  the  tower,  they  were 
brought,  on  St*  Thomas's  day,  [December  21st]  through  the 
city  by  the  longest  road,  and  paraded  as  a  public  ^ctacle  to 
the  royal  palace,  where  the  chancellor  of  England,  after 
sharply  rebuking  them  as  violators  of  the  treaty,  and  praising 
the  goodness  and  clemency  of  his  king,  who  relaxed  in  their 
&vour  the  rigours  of  justice,  delivered  them  to  several  fami- 
lies, with  whom  they  were  lodged  as  prisoners  at  Iarg#.  There 
were  seven  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  twenty-four  gentle- 
idea  of  a  fint  magbtrate  ia  a  free  state ;  wfaSe  a  bebe  in  a  cradle,  who  may 
turn  out  iocapabky  or  vicious,  or  both,  exalted  to  the  cbidf  power  and  dig- 
nity of  a  kingdom  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  appears,  at  fint  sight,  too 
ridiculous  to  admit  of  comparison.  But  the  beautiful  in  theory,  is  not  always 
the  best  in  practice ;  and  in  settled,  well  regulated  goTemments,  the  advan- 
tage of  hereditary  succession,  which  excludes  rivalry,  and  prevents  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  admtnbtratbn  of  public  affidrs,  is  undoubtedly  superior.  In 
Scotland,  however,  these  advantages  were  unknown.  Buchanan  had  witness* 
ed  three  tempestuous  minorities ;  and  in  a  succes^n  of  infants,  torn  the 
time  the  Stuarts  ascended  the  throne,  the  land  had  been  doomed  to  suffer 
the  worst  evils  of  anarchy,  which  hereditary  succession  is  intended  to  avert, 
now,  as  he  could  drbw  no  inference  from  a  suppositious  state  of  felicity,  aris- 
ing from  a  happy  leries  of  virtuous  and  experienced  adnlts,  which  his  coun- 
try, within  his  recollection,  had  never  known,  be  may  be  excused,  if  he 
doubted  a  principle  which  in  practice  he  had  seen  so  pernicious.  He  is  now 
entering  upon  the  history  of  a  period  which  has  g^ven  birth  to  much  contro- 
versy. The  parties  that  arose  then,  continued  till  almost  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  their  prejudices  have  not  yet  completely  left  us.  Were  Ito 
enter  the  KsCs,  it  would  require  volumes  instead  of  notes.  My  notes,  there- 
fore, in  the  books  yiAuth  ioUow,  shall  be  chiefly  ducidatory,  as  brief  and  as 
free  as  possible  from  disputation.  Considering,  as  I  do,  Buchanan  himself  an 
authority  for  the  times,  of  which  the  xv.  Book  to  the  end  contains  the  his- 
tory, it  would  be  as  superfluous  as  it  would  be  improper,  to  load  the  page 
with  proofs  to  confirm  what  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  An  unnecessary  show 
of  evidence,  soaietimes  ha»  rendered  suspicious,  a  veracity  otherwise  unim- 
peachable. There  are  some  small  discrepancies,  but  these  do  not  detract 
fix>m  the  general  authenticity  of  the  historian;  for  instance,  ch.  iv.  he  says, 
S3r  Ralph  Saddler  was  present  at  the  parliament  in  March,  whereas  he  ar- 
rived the  day  afler  it  was  prorogued ;  but  the  object  of  his  embassy  is  correct- 
ly stated,  and  it  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that  his  negotiations  with  the 
nobles  were  with  them  individually. 
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men,  among  the  capCiTes ;  but  when,  within  three  days,  intel- 
ligence was  reeeiwed  that  the  king  of  the  Soots  was  dead,  and 
had  left  an  only  daughter  as  his  hdr,  the  oppoctnnity  appear* 
ed,  to  the  EngKsh  ldn|^  exceeding  &nNurable  for  secnring 
the  amity  of  the  Soots  and  English,  by  the  maixiage  of  their 
qneen  with  his  son.  Wher^re^  recalling  the  captives  to 
oooit,  he  sounded  thdr  inclinations  by  proper  persons,  and 
having  oitertained  them  in  the  most  fiiendty  manner,  after 
obtaining  their  promise^  tha^  as  iar  as  in  thcar  power,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public^  or  disgrace  to  themselves,  they 
would  promote  the  alliance,  he  aoA  them  back  to  Scotland, 
January  1st,  154S ;  and  when  they  came  to  Newcastle^  and 
had  given  hostages  to  Howard,  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  others 
wete  liberated,  and  permitted  to  return  home.  Along  with 
diem,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  Imither  were  restored  to 
their  country,  after  an  exile  of  fifteen  years.  All  were  re- 
cdved,  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  with  the  greatest  con- 
gratulations. 

III.  The  cardinal  who  saw  the  tempest  threatening  him, 
and  never  doubted,  but  that  both  the  prisoners  and  the  exiles 
would  oppose  him  in  parliament,  caused  himself  be  chosen 
regent  befi>re  thdr  arrival.  But  he  did  not  possess  this  hon- 
our long;  for  in  a  short  tim^  his  fraud  in  ftu^ging  the  king's 
will  bdng  discovered,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  James 
Hamilton,  earl  <^  Arran,  declared  regent.  Some  wishing  to 
fovour  him,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  others  foreseeing  even 
then  the  cruelty  of  the  cardinal,  with  regard  to  matters  of 
religion ;  and  the  fears  of  the  latter  were  confirmed  by  an  in- 
strument, found  among  the  kii^s  papers  after  his  decease, 
containing  the  names  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  no- 
bility, with  his  who  was  diosen  r^ent,  first  on  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.  Wherefore,  his  election  was  peculiarly  grat^il 
to  a  great  number  of  the  nobles,  as  it  freed  them  firom  danger, 
and  humbled  the  pow^  of  the  priests ;  and  besides,  Hamilton 
himself  firedy  read  the  books  respecting  the  controversy 
about  religion,  and  the  obscurity  of  his  former  lifo^  passed  at 
a  distance  fi*om  court  ambition,  raised  great  expectati<ms  i)£ 
his  calmness  and  moderation,  as  the  possession  of  office  had 
not  yet  discovered  his  torpor,  and  inactirity  of  mind. 
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IT.  In  a  parliament  which  was  hdd  in  the  month  of  March^ 
Sir  Ralph  Saddler,  who  was  present  as  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  England,  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  marriage,  and  for 
a  peace.  He  reminded  some  of  the  nobility  of  their  promises, 
and  others  he  gained,  according  to  report,  by  money ;  bnt  the 
queen  and  the  cardinal,  with  the  whole  faction  of  die.  priests, 
not  only  opposed  this  peace,  but  by  noisC)  and  other  rude 
interruptions,  would  not  suffer  any  act  to  pass.  On  which, 
the  cardinal,  with  the  almost  general  consent,  was  shut  up  in 
a  separate  chamber,  while  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote. 
On  his  being  removed,  the  marriage  treaty,  and  all  other 
business  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  hostages  promised  to  be 
sent  to  England,  for  the  fiilfihnent  of  all  stipulations.  The 
cardinal,  on  the  intercession  of  the  queen  dowager,  was  ccnn- 
mitted,  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  to  Seton,  who,  through  the 
influence  of  a  little  money,  in  a  short  time  set  him  at  liberty. 

y.  Immediately  after  the  threatened  terrors  of  war,  when,  to 
die  great  advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  a  lasting  peace  appear- 
ed to  have  been  settled,  the  merchants,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  prevented  from  trading,  sent  a  great  number  of 
vessels  to  sea,  laden  with  the  most  valuable  merchandise. 
Edinburgh  fitted  out  twelve,  and  the  other  cities  on  that  coast, 
which  is  the  richest  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  their  wealA. 
This  fleet,  trusting  to  the  peace,  sailed  closer  to  the  English 
shore  than  was  necessary,  and  during  a  calm,  some  cast 
anchor,  and  others  securely  entered  their  harbours,  aflbrding 
the  English  every  opportunity  of  doing  them  an  injury,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  breaking  out  Nearly  at  diis  time,  John  Ham- 
ilton,* abbot  of  Paisley,  and  David  Panter,f  returned  from 
France,  and  throwing  aside  the  mask  they  had  worn  ibr  some 
years,  appeared  in  their  true  colours,  and,  as  if  they  had  been 
educated,  not  in  a  school  of  piety,  but  of  iniquity,  they  took 
the  pre-eminence  in  all  the  flagitious  debaucheries  of  the  court. 

VI.  On  being  unexpectedly  restored  to  Hberty,  the  cardinal, 
whose  haughty  disposition  was  incensed  at  his  repulse,  and 
inflamed  with  the  disgrace  of  detected  fraud,  strained  every 
nerve  to  destroy  concord.     First,  he  communicated  with  the 

*  Bastard  brother  of  Arran's.        f  Afterwards  bishop  of  Ross. 
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qUbea  dowqgen  « They  were  both  iadigDoat  that  the  Dovglases^ 
who,  on  account  <^  their  many  obligations,  were  dependant 
on  die  English  king,  should  immediately,  on  their  return  from 
exile,  have  hem  admitted  to  parliament;  and  they  equally 
feared  all  change  in  the  established  religion,  which  would  of 
consequence  inv<dve  a  rupture  of  the  treaty  with  Franoe.  He 
then  in  concert  with  her,  convoked  an  assembly  of  priests» 
from  whom  he  extorted  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  avert  tfan 
immment  ruin  pf  the  whole  papal  church.  Part  of  this  1m 
presented  to  several  of  the  nobles  of  the  adverse  faction,  wd 
by  adding  many  magnificent  prpnuses,  he  persuaded  theoi  not 
to  deliver  the  hostages  they  had  promised  to  the  En^sh ;  and 
those  who  had  returned  from  banishment,  he^  atthe  same 
time»  entreated  not  to  prefer  their  relations  or  children,  whom 
they  had  left  with  the  enemy,  before  the  laws,  the  common* 
wealth,  and  the  ancient  religion,  whose  preservation  hinged 
upon  this  one  point,  unless  they  wished  to  precipitate  them- 
selves voluntarily  into  everlasting  slavery.  Besides,  he  pro^ 
cured,  by  the  influence  of  the  priests,  that  the  king  of  £ng«- 
land's  ambassador  should  be  treated  with  supercilious  haugbti^ 
ness,  his  attendants  insulted  by  the  rabbk^  and  a  bad  c(»ir 
struction  put  upon  all  his  proceedings.  But  the  ambassador, 
in  isptte  of  every  afiEront^  determined  to  wait  the  day  appointed 
£>r  the  delivery  of  the  hostages,  that  his  ooaduet  might  not 
afford  any  pretext  for  a  quarml*  When  that  day  arrived,  he 
went  to  the  regent,  and  comphiined  strongly  of  the  afiionts 
offered,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  king,  in  contempt  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  demanded,  that  according  to  the  late  troBty, 
the  hostages  should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  alliance  latsly 
enteired  into,  preserved  sacred  and  inviolate,  for  the  advantage 
of  both  nations.  The  regent  replied,  that  the  affifonts  offered 
the  ambassador,  were  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he 
would  make  strict  inquiiy  into  them,  and  by  the  speedy  pun- 
ishment of  the  offioiders,  evince  his  own  respect  and  esteem 
for  the  English  naticm;  but  with  regard  to  the  hostages,  I, 
said  he,  can  neither  obtain  them  fnom  those  who  agreed^  nor 
force  them  from  those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  them,  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  office  which  I  exercise,  that  I  receive 
the  law,  rather  than  administer  it,  and,  you  see,  so  great  a 
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•edition  has  becflu  exdted  by  the  cardiiud)  that  M  my  fdant 
are  disturbed,  and,  assailed  by  public  fury,  I  can  soaorcdy 
retain  my  situation. 

vii.  The  new  hoBtages  beii^g  cletitefd,  another^  and  sot  hf^ 
important  subject  df  discussion  att)se,  respecting  the  itobfiity 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  a  few  months  before^  an<l  who 
had  ^en  hostages,  and  solemidy  engaged,  that  if  the  peaed 
which  the  king  of  England  asked^  dbbuld  not  be  concluded 
upon  reasonable  terms,  they  would  return  to  captivity.  Whh 
them  the  cardinal's  faction,  and  the  rest  of  the  dergy  expose 
tulated,  contending  by  argument  and  examples,  that  wealth, 
relations,  children,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  man,  ought  to  be 
secondary  to  the  love  ot  country ;  and,  besides  threatening 
them  with  their  French  auxiliitfies,  and  the  confederacy  of  all 
Europe,  leagued  for  supporting  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
charged  them  with  the  crime  of  betraying  their  country,  and 
bringing  down  destruction  on  all  andent  fannlies,  and  entreat* 
ed  them  not  td  desert  their  nataye  land,  in  so  perilous  a  timei 
while  the  smallest  hope  remained,  for  if  it  were  saved,  they 
might  procure  other  children  and  relations,  but  if  it  were  lost» 
ail  was  gone  for  ever.  Much  too,  was  Said  about  the  inex^ 
tinguishaUe  hatred  of  the  two  nations,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
king  into  whose  power  they  would  be  brought,  mingling  to* 
gether  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  fidsehood.  And  besides^  th^ 
decree  of  the  council  of  Constance  was  adduced,  which  imlain* 
ed  all  compacts,  contracts,  promises^  and  oaths  made  to  here* 
tics,  to  be  broken.  The  nugority  of  those  who  were  interested^ 
easily  accepted  of  any  excuse  for  their  fiiuk ;  but  tliere  was  on^ 
OrLBERV  KxKKSi^T,  EARL  0^  Cassillis,*  wholn  udthcr  money 
cottkl  seduce,  nor  threats  shake  from  a  steady  a<fiier^ce  to 
the  faith  he  had  pledged.  He  had  left  two  brothers^  hostages 
m  England,  arid  he  openly  declared  that  he  himself  would 
return  into  captitity,  nor  would  any  fear  of  danger  induce  kini 
to  purchase  his  own  life^  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  his 
brothers ;  and^  notwithstanding  the  opposition^  of  mady  who 
advised  him  against  it,  he  set  out  directly  for  London*  The 
king  praised  the  firmness  of  the  young  nobleman,  and  to  evince 

*  Cassillis  had  been  the  pupil  of  Buchanan ;  he  was  also  the  fnend  of 
Cnnmef,  n^th  tvhom  he  lodged  when  prisoner  in  England. 
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hit  admiration  of  his  virtuet  loaded  him  with  g^ft%  and  aem 
him  home  free^  together  with  his  brothers* 

▼III.  Henry,  however,  was  not  more  pleased  with  Kennedy 
tfaski  he  was  exasperated  at  the  rest  of  the  Soots,  and.  there- 
fore, he  hiid  an  embargo  on  the  Scottish  vessels,  of  which,  as 
I  said,  there  were  a  great  number  in  the  English  harboois, 
and  roadsteads,  and  immediately  declared  war,  loudly  threat- 
ening the  violators  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  rights  of  natiaas« 
Yet,  although  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  stood  in  this  danger- 
ous situation,  there  was  so  little  r^purd  for  xebtionship,  or 
love  to  their  common  country,  or  attention  to  the  public  safi^j, 
that  tlie  flames  of  dissension  burned  more  fiercely  than  ever; 
for  the  faction  of  the  cardinal  and  the  queen  r^nf^  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  Franoe,  sent  ambassadors  thither^  to 
rq>re8ent,  that  unless  assistance  was  now  sent  them,  their  state 
was  desperate,  for  Scotland  and  I^igUnd  would  unite  under 
one  government,  and  the  consequence  of  that  to  France,  might  i 

be  estimated  from  the  experience  of  some  of  the  past  ages ;  but 
what  above  aU  they  requested  from  France  was,  that  Matthew  I 

Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  should  be  sent  home,  because  he  was 
not  only  a  rival,  but  an  enemy  to  the  Hamiltons,  on  acooont 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  killed  by  them  at  Linlithgow.  This 
young  nobleman,  besides  being  in  the  very  flower  of  youth, 
remarkably  handsome,  and  of  a  very  dignified  a|^)eaianGe, 
interested  every  one  by  the  recollection  of  his  father^s  popu- 
larity, his  own  bachelorship,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  noUe 
fiimily,  now  reduced  to  a  few,  becoming  extinct,  his  numerous 
vassals  at  home,  and  the  many  great  families  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  and  above  all,  die  dedaraticm  .of  the  late  kiD|^ 
that  he  intended  him  for  hb  heir  and  successor,  if  he  died 
without  male  descendant,  which  it  was  believed,  if  he  had 
lived,  he  would  have  got  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  estates, 
who  possess  the  supreme  authority  in  such  cases*  Nor  were 
there  wanting  sycophants,  who  excited  in  his  generous  and 
aspiring,  but  unsuspicious  mind,  still  greater  expectations. 
Besides  the  regency  for  nearly  the  next  twenty  years,  and  the 
dominion  over  his  enemies,  they  even  promised  him  the  queen 
dowager  in  marriage,  and  if  any  thing  fatal  should  occur  to 
tlie  girl,  who  only  had  the  name  of  queen,  he  would,  without 
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>  ^'  doubt  be  made  king,  and  not  king  only,  bat  l^timafe  heir  to 

the  late  James  Hamilton,  deceased,  as  the  regent  was  a  has- 
^  tard,  and  so  hr  from  succeeding  to  the  throng  could  not 

■^i  legally  hope  to  succeed  to  his  own  fionily  inheritance.*    To  all 

'^  this  they  added  the  solicitations  of  Francis,  king  of  the  French, 

^  the  hopes  he  held  out,  and  the  assistance  he  promised  to  him ; 

J-  by  all  which  considerations,  the  guileless,  unsuspecting  youdi, 

i  -  was  easily  induced  to  prepare  for  returning  to  Scotland. 

'■^.  IX.  Hamilton,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings,' 

^  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  party,  resolved,  by  the  advice 

^£  of  his  confidential  friends,  to  remove  the  queen  from  Linlith- 

^'  gofWj  where  she  had  been  hitherto  in  her  mother's  power,  for 

:i  by  obtaining  possession  of  her  person,  he  would  not  only  have 

is:  the  shadow  of  the  royal  name,  which  is  of  great  weight  with 

ji  the  multitude,  on  his  side^  but  he  would  also  have  the  direo- 

;;  tion  of  the  princess'  marriage,  and  the  transference  of  the 

:'  kingdom,  which  once  accomplished,  he  would  easily  gain  the 

English  king  by  promises,  and  if  necessary,  procure  his  as<* 
;'  sistance.     This  design  was  highly  approved  of,  but  as  in  civil 

a  commotions,  nothing  can  be  kept  secret,  the  cardinal  quickly 

i  got  information,   and  having  collected  those  of  the  nobility 

whom  he  had  bribed,  he  came  to  Linlithgow,  and  remained 
^  with  great  expense  to  the  citizens,  several  days  there,  as  a 

(  guard  to  the  queen. 

0  X.    In  the  meantime,  Lennox  arrived  from  France^  and 

^  being  kindly  received  by  the  regent,  each  of  them  dissembling 

^  dieir  hatred,  he  proceeded  to  Linlithgow.    There,  having 

met  with  the  cardinal,  he  went  to  his  own  house,  and  in  a 
long  discourse,  to  a  number  of  his  friends  whom  he  had  called 
together,  he  explamed  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  for,  what 
were  his  expectations,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had 
come;  that  not  only  the  chief  magistracy,  but  the  marriage  of 
the  queen  dowager  had  been  oflfered  him  by  the  lady  herself 

•  He  earU  of  Lennox  and  Arnui»  were  both  grandioni  of  the  princen 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jamea  U.,  who  was  married  to  James»  earl  of  Hamilton-^ 
Lennox  by  the  female  nde,  Arran  by  the  male — but  Arran's  &ther  having 
divorced  his  first  wife,  and  married  Janet  Beaton,  his  s  econd^  Arran's  mother, 
the  cardinal's  cousin-german,  while  the  other  was  still  alive,  Lennox  contend* 
ed  that  Arran  was  ill^timate,  and  he  the  proper  heir  of  his  grandfather. 
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and  the  chie&  of  the  party ;  for  acoompUshing  whkh^  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  king  of  France  of  bis  favour,  and  what' 
ever  assistance  might  be  necessary.  All  who  were  present 
having  a^ented^  and  exhorted  him  to  improve  the  fortune 
which  presented  itself,  he  proceeded  to  the  queen,  attended 
by  about  four  thousand  men.  Hamilton,  who  bad  assem-* 
bled  all  his  friends  around  Edinburgh,  had  determined  to 
break  through  to  the  queen,  but  perceiving  himself  inferior 
in  strength,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  being  himself 
more  inclined  to  conciliatory  measures,  he  began  to  treat 
about  conditions  of  peace.  Men  of  the  most  esteemed  pru* 
dence,  were  therefore  sent  by  both  parties  to  Kirkliston,  a  vil* 
lage  midway  between  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow,  who  agreed 
that  the  queen  should  be  carried  to  Stirling,  upon  these  con*i 
ditions ;  that  four  of  the  principal  nobility,  belonging  to  neither 
faction,,  should  be  chosen  to  superintend  her  education,  and 
the  following  noblemen,  and  chie&  of  their  families  were 
nominated,  William  Oraham,  John  Erskine,  John  Lindsay, 
and  William  Livingstone.*  These  being  confirmed  by  bodi 
parties,  and  having  received  the  queen,  'took  the  road  to 
Stirling,  Lennox  r^naining  under  arms  with  his  men,  until 
they  had  got  beyond  any  danger  from  the  adverse  party. 
Not  long  afler,  having  received  the  insignia  of  power,  widi 
the  usual  ceremonies,  Mary  entered  upon  her  reign  at  Stir-- 
ling,  August  2l8t. 

XT.  When  the  regent  perceived  that  he  had  lost  the  favour 
of  the  fickle  multitude,  and  that  he  was  not  equal  in  strength 
to  the  adverse  faction,  he^began  to  treat  secretly  with  the 
cardinal,  and  the  cardinal,  who  was  related  to  the  regent  on 
the  maternal  side,  wished  rather  to  bring  him  over  to  bis 
party  by  terror,  than  to  crush  him  altogether.  Having  weak* 
ened  him  at  home,  by  the  seduction  of  a  number  of  the  nobles, 
whom  he  had  bribed,  and  lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  English,  and  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  shameful  treaty,  the 

*  Eail  of  MoiitroWy  lonb  Enkioe,  Uncbsf  ,  and  Livingstone.^ 
Leilie  ttLjs  tbe  queen  was  ddivered  to  the  lords  Livingstone,  Erskine, 
Fleeoilng,  and  Ruthven.    Saddler's  letters,  and  Knox  hint,  that  the  royal 
infant  was  carried  to  Stirling  without  the  n^ ent's  consent.     Saddler  dates 
the  coronation  of^Mary,  9th  September,  1 543. 
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l^ardinal,  by  ineans  of  the  regent's  confidential  friends^  who 
preferred  money  to  honouri  brought  him  to  Stirling,  where 
he  recanted  all  his  opinions  on  the  controverted  points  of 
religion,  not  openly,  but  in  order  to  lessen  the  disgrace,  in 
the  Franciscan  church,  before  the  queen  dowager,  and  the 
chief  nobility,  and  afraid  for  his  estates,  from  the  threatened 
lawsuit^  he  became  so  obsequious  to  the  cardinal,  that  he 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  authority. 

XII.  In  this  manner  the  cardinal  obtained^  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  regent,  and  the  avarice  of  his  friends,  what  he  intended 
by  the  forged  will — he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  ruling, 
without  the  odium — and  there  appeared  to  remain  only  aae 
thing  wanting  to  establish  his  power — the  removal  of  Lennox, 
who  was  now  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  and  the  queen's  de« 
liigns.  At  length  the  queen  regent,  nith  the  advice  of  the  car- 
dinal, adopted  this  method  of  managing  the  business : — She, 
by  encouraging  the  advances  of  Lennox,  kept  the  young  man 
inactive^  till  the  return  of  an  answer  from  France,  for  they  had 
written  honourably  at  first  respecting  Lennox  to  the  French 
king,  as  they  could  not  deny  that,  next  to  God,  they  owed 
their  liberty  to  him;  oow,  however,  they  wrote  to  him,  en- 
treating, that  as  Scotland  had  been  restored  to  tranquillity  by 
his  liberality  and  assistance,  he  would  secure  his  own  good 
work,  and  preserve  the  peace  which  he  had  procured,  by  re- 
calling Lennox,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  lasting,  without 
the  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties.  While  they  were  thus  secretly 
oideavouring  to  supplant  Lennox,  the  queen  dowager  and 
the  cardinal,  in  public,  were  amusing  him  by  a  variety  of  en- 
tertainments* The  court  presented  one  scene  of  gayety  and 
pleasure,  by  a  constant  succession  of  games  and  festivals ;  the 
day  was  employed  in  tonniaments,  and  the  night  spent  at 
masquerades.  In  these  festivities,  of  which  Leimox  was  natu- 
rally fond,  and  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
French  court,  he  found  a  rival,  who  might  have  stimulated 
him,  even  had  he  been  disinclined — James  Hepbi^m,  earl  of 
BothwelL  He  had  been  bani^ed  by  James  V.,  but  returned 
home  immediately  upsm  his  decease,  and  endeavoured  to*  ^b* 
tain  the  queen  dowager  in  marriage  by  the  same  arts.  They 
were  both  remarkri»le  for  natural  endowments,  and  in  the 
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gifts  of  fortune  were  rather  like  than  equal.  Wherefore^ 
when  Bothwell,  who  was  upon  an  equality  with  him  in  every 
other  respect,  found  himself  inferior  at  tilts,  and  in  the  sport- 
ive strife  of  arms,  he  left  the  court  and  returned  home. 

XIII.  Lennox,  on  the  removal  of  his  rival,  imagining  every 
thing  else  plain  and  easy,  when  he  vehemently  urged  the  per- 
formance of  their  promise  upon  the  queen  and  the  cardinal, 
at  last  perceived  that  he  had  been  fooled  and  circumvented  by 
their  deceit,  and  that  his  enemy,  Hamilton,  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  supreme  authority.  The  young  nobleman,  un- 
accustomed to  artifice,  and  who  judged  of  the  dispositions  of 
others  fromi  the  openness  of  his  own,  was  so  exasperated,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  keenly  expressing  his  sentiments, 
and  solemnly  swore,  that  he  would  endure  want,  exOe,  death, 
or  any  extremity,  rather  (than  leave  such  an  afiront  unre- 
quited. Wholly  bent  upon  revenge,  but  uncertain  as  to 
his  plan,  he  withdrew  to  Dunbarton.  While  there,  thirty 
thousand  crowns  were  brought  him,  sent  by  the  king  of 
France— who  had  not  yet  received  any  certain  information 
respecting  the  situation  of  Scotland — to  be  employed  in  in* 
creasing  the  strength  of  his  party.  This  circumstance  tended 
to  raise  his  spirits,  for  he  considered  himself  not  forsaken  by 
the  French  king.  Being  ordered  to  consult  the  queen  dowa- 
ger and  the  cardinal  in  the  distribution  of  the  money,  he 
divided  part  among  his  friends,  and  sent  part  to  the  queen. 
The  cardinal,  who  had  already,  in  expectation,  devoured  the 
whole  spoil,  disappointed  of  the  cash,  and  vexed  at  the  dis- 
credit, persuaded  the  regent  immediately  to  raise  an  army, 
and  inarch  to  Glasgow,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  sur- 
prise both  Lennox  and  the  money  together.  Their  intention, 
however,  being  discovered  to  Lennox,  he  collected  above  ten 
thousand  of  his  friends  and  vassals ;  and  what  greatly  assisted 
him  in  raising  such  a  number,  was  the  indignation  of  those 
nobles,  who,  at  first,  on  account  of  their  regard  for  religion, 
and  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  had  promoted  die  regent  to  that 
high  honour,  but  whose  original  a£bction  was  changed  into 
hatred,  when,  without  consulting  with  his  best  friends,  he  be- 
trayed both  himself  and  them  into  the  hands  of  their  implaca- 
ble enemy.    This  revolution  of  opinion  produced  a  new  and 
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almost  incredible  change  in  Scottish  affairs,  altliough  the 
strength  of  Uie  parties  remaiaed  nearly  entire,  and  only  the 
leaders  changed.  Hamilton,  with  his  relations,  jouied  the 
cardinal  and  the  queen  dowager,  but  his  former  friends  ali 
attached  themselves  to  I^nnox.  With  the  forces  thus  sud* 
deoly  collected,  Lennox  came  to  Leith,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  cai*dinal  at  Edinburgh,  informing  him  that  them  was 
no  necessity  for  his  gomg  Co  Glasgow  to  fight  him,  for  ha 
would  give  him  that  oppo^unity  any  day  in  the  fields  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

xiv.  The  cardinal,  who  tfaooght,  when  he ,  had  gained  the 
regent  to  his  party,  th^  he  had  broken  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  opposite  faction,  and  nevmr  imagined  they  would  dare 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  inferi^* 
pretaided  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  deferred  coming  to  aov 
tion  fi*om  day  to  day  under  various  pretexts,  knowing  that 
I^nnox  could  not  keep  his  army,  which  consisted  chiefly,  of 
voluntqers,  Icmg  together  without  pay  and  without  magasines ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  assiduously,  by  entreaties  and  promisesi 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  soldiers  to  desert  in  hi*  own  party. 
Lennox,  when  ha  saw  that  the  enemy  protracted  the  war,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  and  he  hin^ 
self  was  totally  destitnte  of  evefy  thing  necessary  {qt  undep* 
taking  a  siege,  .and,  besides,  some  of  his  ajm  partisans  held 
secret  nocturnal  meetings  with  the  enemy ;  in  order  to  deUrer 
Umself  firom  these  difficulties  as  speedily  as  possible,  at  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  his  allies,  whp  had  secretly  provided  fiir 
themselves,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  peace  with  the  regwif 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  two  visited 
each  other,  as  if  all  ancient  animosity  bad  been  ibi^gotten. 
When  Lennox,  however,  came  to  Linlithgow,  being  advised 
by  his  friends  to  prepare  agaiaet  treachery,  lie  withdrew  se- 
cretly in  the  nigliA  to  Glasgow,  when,  having  fortified  the 
Bi^bop's  castle,  which  he  provisioned  and  garrisoned,  he  pror 
ceeded  to  Dunbaiton.  There  >  he  was  more  eaqilifitly  inform- 
ed, that  the  Douglases  bad  agreed  with  the  Hamiltons,  |ind  a«^ 
on  account  of  llieir  'aoeient  feud,  souie  suspieions  still  remak»- 
ed  among  the  parties,  Geoi^^e  Douglas  and  Alexander  Cm^ 
ninghame  had  been  given  as  hostages,  the  one  for  the  fiithcy, 
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the  other  for  the  brother.  This,  although  done  apparently 
under  a  pretext  of  beuig  a  more  firm  bond  of  union,  and  un- 
der promise  of  their  bang  released  in  a  few  days,  yet  they 
were  detained  in  custody  till  the  approach  of  the  English 
army, .  the  Hamiltons  never  thinking  themselves  secure  until 
all  the  nobles,  who  possessed  any  spirit  or  power,  were  re- 
moved, that  by  their  punishment  the  rest  might  be  intimidat- 
ed and  kept  quiet.  At  the  same  time,  in  addition,  Lennox 
ascertained  that  the  French  king  was,  by  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  alienated  from  him.  Meanwhile,  Archibald  Douglas, 
earl  of  Angus,  and  Robert  Maxwell,  the  chief  of  that  noble 
family,  came  to  Glasgow,  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  controversy 
between  the  regent  and  Lennox ;  but  the  regent's  counsellors 
advised  him  to  arrest  the  mediators  themselves,  who  were 
carried  off  by  a  by-path,  lest  it  should  occasion  any  tumult 
in  the  town,  and  sent  to  Hamilton  castle. 

XV.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  when  both  the  king  of  England^ 
and  the  principal  nobility  among  the  Scots,  were  exasperated 
at  the  regent,  it  seemed  to  Henry  a  convenient  opportunity 
.for  punishing  not  only  the  breach  of  the  treaty,  but  also  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Yet  before  he  had  recourse  to 
arms,  he  sent  threateiung  letters  to  Edinbur^,  stating  his 
just  complaints,  and  demanding  satis&ction,  because  they  had 
so  arrogantly  rejected  his  proffered  friendship,  which  they  so 
much  needed,  and  not  only  rejected  it,  but  repaid  his  kindness 
by  scattering  the  see.ds  of  war,  and  had  forced  him  unwillingly 
to  take  arms.  His  letters  proving  of  no  avail,  he  ordered  the 
large  naval  armament,  which  he  had  prepared,  and  had  in 
readiness  to  send  against  the  French  coast,  to  proceed  immer 
diately  tio  Scotland,  and  visit  Edinburgh,  Leitb,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  with  all  the  miseries  of  war,  as  these  places 
had  principally  insulted  his  ambassadors.  The  fleet,  on  their 
arrival,  [May  4th]  disembarked  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  a 
little  aibove  Leith,  without  molestation,  and  took  the  ci^ 
without  opposition,  for  the  inhabitants  were  all  chiefly,  ab- 
sent, prosecuting  their  business  abroad.  The  reg^it  and 
-cardinal,  who  were  then  at  Edinbur^  when  they  looked 
around,  and  saw  themselves  entirely  unprepared,  were  so  sud- 
denly panic  struck,  that  thc^  released  tliose  four  illustrious 
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ncfUemen,  fennerly  mentioned,  from  their  imprisonment,  not 
&om  aoj  r^ard  for  the  public  wd&re,  but  fearing  lest  their 
relatiTes  and  vassals  should  refuse  to  fight,  or  jcin  with  the 
enemy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  regain  the  favour  of  the 
people,  dissatisfied  with  them  on  so  many  accounts ;  but  they 
themselves,  equally  afraid  of  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  enemy,  fled  to  Linlithgow.  The  English,  having  been 
detained  three  days  at  Leith,  landing  their  baggage  and  artil- 
lery, marched  in  order  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  but  meeting 
no  enemy,  they  spoiled  the  city,  and  burned  it;  then,  dis« 
persing  themselves  over  the  surrounding  country,  ravaging 
every  where,  destroying  a  number  of  villages,  and  some  cas- 
tles and  gentlemen's  seats,  after  which  they  returned  to  Edin- 
buTgh,  and  then  to  Leith,  when  a  favourable  wind  springing 
up,  after  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  they  embarked  and  set  sail. 
XVI.  Lennox  now  ascertained  that  the  French  king  was 
completely  set  against  him,  for  the  adverse  faction,  by  their 
frequent  letters  and  ambassadors,  had  persuaded  him,  that  it 
was  Lennox  alone  who,  by  keeping  alive  the  ancient  feuds 
with  his  fiither's  enemies,  prevented  public  concord  in  Soot- 
land  ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  faction  opposing  the  regent, 
and  friendly  to  the  English ;  and  that  he  indulged  his  private 
animosities,  rather  than  promoted  the  common  cause;  and 
that  if  he  would  recall  him,  peace  would  easily  be  concluded 
between  the  rest  When  Lennox  was  informed  by  his  firiends 
what  bis  enemies  had  accused  him  of  to  the  king  of  France, 
he  wrote  to  that  monarch,  informing  him  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  found  Scotland ;  by  what  great  exertions,  both 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  he  had  procured  the  liberty  of  the 
two  queens,  and  established  their  government,  having  broken 
the  power  of  the  party  who  opposed  them,  and  firom  the  most 
violent  tempest,  restored  the  realm  to  a  state  of  the  great- 
est tranquillity.  Nor  would  any  thing,  he  added,  be  mpre 
agreeable  to  him  than  to  return  to  France,  in  which  he  had 
lived  much  longer  than  in  Scotland,  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
society  of  those  he  loved  most  dearly ;  that  he  had  not  come 
into  this  country  of  his  own  accord,  but  been  sent  thither  by 
the  king ;  nor  had  he  done  any  action  which  he  or  the  king 
ought  to  regret ;   that  if  his  majesty  would  not  withdraw  his 
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pristine  favoiif ,  he  would  iM)on  mak^  it  app^^r  dMt  he  wcttiMl 
not  only  fulfil,  but  exceed  the  expectations  which  hfe  bad  eX'> 
cited ;  but  if  he  should  now  be  recalled,  in  the  middle  c^  bifc 
designs,  he  must  not  only  leave  his  fiiiif  plt>speets  unteaUxed, 
but  must  deliver  up  his  friends,  relations,  and  vassals,  wfaotti 
he  had  induced  to  undertake  die  (iause  of  the  public,  and  al-* 
Tnost  exhausted  by  toil  and  expense,  to  slavety  and  torture^ 
under  a  cruel  and  impious  tjrrant,  who,  as  fat  as  he  cottid, 
had  sold  the  queen  and  the  kingdbm  to  the  eneitiy ;  trho  6lh 
served  his  agreements  and  promises  with  m^n  no  moM  BBCte(3^ 
ly,  than  his  i*eligious  obligadotis  toWairds  Ood,  which  he  had 
changed  three  times  withitl  a  few  yeats.  Nor  Was  that  to  be 
Wondered  at  in  him,  who  did  not  think  promises  and  oath» 
bonds  for  securing  good  faith,  but  coverts  for  pi^ecting  secret 
perfidy.  But  he  greatly  desired  that  his  royal  majesty,  and 
his  advisers,  would  reflect  who  was  most  worthy  of  trust  in 
such  an  important  matter.  Him  whose  ancestors  had  devoted 
their  lives,  fortunes,  and  honours,  to  increase  his  grandeur, 
and  who  had  been  loaded  and  honoured  with  his  kindness^ 
not  so  much  in  reward  of  their  exertions,  as  in  testimony  of 
their  high  deserts ;  or  a  man  who,  on  the  slightest  breath, 
changed  his  friends  and  his  etiemies,  and  who  hung  quivering 
upon  the  chance  of  every  accident. 

xvit.  Although  numbers  knew  the  truth  of  these  assertions^ 
yet  the  French  king  was  so  much  influenced  by  the  Guises^ 
the  queen  dowager's  father  and  uncle,  who  were  aniudus  to 
increase  her  power  and  authority  in  every  manner,  that  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  request  of  Lennox,  and  would  not 
sufier  John  Campbell,  a  nobleman  of  approved  fidelity,  to 
have  an  audience,  or  even  allow  him  to  come  into  his  pres*^ 
ence,  but  kept  him  almost  a  prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
watched,  lest  he  should  communicate  any  of  the  designs  in 
agitation  at  the  French  court.  Others,  however,  were  founds 
who  discovered  every  thing.  When  Lennox  was  informed  of 
4II  these  circumstances,  his  mind  was  distracted  with  the  vari«> 
ous  emotions  of  shame  and  anger.  He  was  ashamed  to  desist 
from  his  begun  unfinished  undertaking,  and  the  more  so,  as 
he  imagined  he  could  not  satisfy  his  friends  and  relations, 
whose  fortunes  he  had  brought  into  danger  along  with  him* 
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$M^  unkss  by  death  aloae.  On  the  other  hatid,  he  vrta  em 
nged  with  the  queen  downger  Add  the  eaudliifll^  by  wbos^ 
Iperfidiooa  gtiile  he  was  brought  kito  these  difficulties  i  bat 
aboire  all,  he  oomplaiiied  of  the  Fnstioh  king,  who,  havhi^, 
led  him  hito  the  contest^  deserted  him  at  the  rery  moment  of 
success^  tuid  joined  with  his  enemiei^^ 

mil.  Wh3e  his  thoughts  floctaated  ill  this  state  of  un* 
certainty^  Ititelligence  was  brought  him  that  all  the  inhabit^ 
ants  beyond  the  Grampian  mountains,  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  attend  at  iStir-^ 
ling  on  a  certain  day,  with  ten  day^*  provisions,  ready  to 
march  whererer  the  r^ent  should  lead  them.  Nor  was  th^ 
event  long  In  following  the  report;  for  the  army  having  as- 
semble on  the  day  appointed,  was  carried  by  the  regent  to 
Glasgow*  There,  dler  besi^bg  the  castle  for  ten  days,  and 
having  in  vain  battered  it  with  his  brass  cannon,  at  last  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  a  day,  during  which  the  garrison 
were  tampered  with  in  a  conference,  and,  upon  a  promise  of 
safet}',  surrendered  the  castle,  but  all  except  one  or  two  were 
put  to  death. 

XIX.  In  the  meantime,  Lennox,  deserted  by  the  French 
king,  and  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  any  other  quarter  being 
cut  -offf  he,  through  the  medium  of  friends,  sounded  the  in-> 
dinations  of  the  king  of  England.  Every  tiling  succeeding 
according  to  his  desires  in  England,  when  he  had  resolved  to 
go  thither,  he  wished  before  his  departure,  to  inflict  som^ 
signal  disaster  upon  the  Hamiltons.  Having  communicated 
his  design  to  William  Cunninghame,  earl  of  Glencairn,  a  day 
was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  assemble  with  their 
friends  and  vassals  at  Glasgow,  and  thence  make  an  eruption 
into  Clydesdale,  which  all  belonged  to  the  Hamiltons  alone. 
The  r^^t  bdng  informed  of  their  design,  determined  to 
seize  Glasgow,  and  pre-occupy  the  enemy's  place  of  rendez'^ 
^otts,  but  Glencai^,  with  a  great  part  of  his  force,  was 
already  within  the  town,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  Lennox, 
when  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  of  their 
intention,  he  marched  with  his  forces,  into  the  adjoining  plain, 
and  drew  them  up  in  battle  array.  They  amounted  to  about 
eight  hundred,  partly  consisting  of  his  own  vassals,  and  partly 
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of  the  citiseiis,  who  fiivoaring  their  cause,  went  along  With 
them.  Immediately  on  approaching  the  enemy,  be  attacked 
them  fiercely,  with  greater  courage  than  strength,  and  haying 
taken  their  brass  cannon  from  the  first  line,  he  drove  it  back 
upon  the  second.  In  this  state  of  the  engagement,  while  they 
fought  around  the  regent,  and  the  day  hung  in  suspense, 
Bobert  Boyd,  an  active  nobleman,  galloped,  with  a  small  band 
of  horsemen,  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  spread  a 
greater  oonfosicm  and  trepidation,  than  his  numbers  justified, 
for  both  parties  believed  a  great  re-enforcement  had  arrived 
to  the  Hamiltons.  This  error  immediately  ch»iged  the  for- 
tune of  the  field,  as  the  one  parly  perceived  their  own  force^ 
and  the  other,  their  enemy's  increased.  There  were  slain 
of  both  about  three  hundred — ^the  greater  part  of  the  Cun- 
ninghames,  and  among  them  two  of  the  bravest,  the  earPs 
sons.  Nor  was  it  a  bloodless  victory  to  the  Hamiltons,  among 
them  too,  several  chiefs  were  killed,  but  the  inhabitants  oi 
Glasgow  suffered  most  severely,  for  the  enemy,  not  satiated 
with  the  blood  of  the  citizens  who  were  slain,  nor  with  the 
miseries  of  those  who  survived,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
household  fiimiture,  carried  away  their  doors  and  window 
shutters,  and  omitted  no  kind  of  calamity,  except,  that  after 
plundering  and  destroying  their  houses,  they  did  not  set  fire 
to  them. 

XX.  The  issue  of  this  battle  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
public  mind,  so  much 'so,  that  Lennox'  relations  and  friends, 
refiised  to  risk  another  engagement,  not  because  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  increased,  and  their  own  diminished,  nor 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  procuring  re«enforcements,  but 
because  they  were  unwilling,  by  too  great  obstinacy,  to  o£bnd 
HamOton^under  whose  government  they  perceived  they  must 
shortly  come — ^more  bitterly,  or  affi>rd  him  any  new  occasion 
for  exercising  his  cruei^.  Lennox,  deserted  by  the  French 
kii^,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Scots,  gave  the  command  of 
Dunbarton  castle  to  George  Stirling,  and  set  sail  himself  fcr 
Elngland,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  most  confidential 
friends,  who  thought  he  should  remain  some  months  in  that 
impregnable  fortress,  and  wait  a  change,  for  they  did  not 
doubt  but  a  revolution  would  take  olace  in  a  short  time.    He, 
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however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  flrom  liis  iatention^  and  went 
to  England,  where  he  was  honourably  reoeived  by  the  king, 
wh^i  besides  treating  him  munificently  in  other  respedtof  gave 
him  Margaret  Doughu^  to  wife.  She  was  the  sister  of  James, 
late  king  of  the  Scots,  and  son  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  the 
sister  of  Henry,  king  of  England ;  a  princess  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  celebrated  for  exquisite  loveliness  of  shape,  and  ele- 
gance of  form. 

XXI.  In  the  meantime,  the  queen  dowager,  dreading  lest 
the  Action,  now  left  without  a  leader,  by  the  departure  of 
Lennox,  and  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Hamilton,  whose 
levity  th^  knew,  and  whose  crudty  they  feared,  might,  in 
such  a  disturbed  state  of  affiurs,  create  some  new  dbturbance^ 
if  rendered  desperate,  received  them  under  her  protection. 
Hamilton,  delighted  at  the  dq)arture  of  so  powerful  an  en« 
emy,  and  not  yet  satiated  with  his  punishment,  used  his  ad« 
vantages  too  intemperately.  In  the  next  parliament,  held  at 
Linlidigow,  which  condemned  Lennox  and  his  friends,  con- 
fiscated their  property,  and  forced  them  to  go  into  exile,  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  raised  from  these  confiscations,  and 
the  compositions  for  the  forfeitures,  but  it  gave  great  ofibnc^ 
and  occasioned  much  enmity. 

XXII,  During  these  domestic  seditions,  the  English,  enter- 
ing Scotland,  burned  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  and  desolated  the 
circumjacent  countiy.  Thence  they  went  to  Coldingfaam, 
where  they  fortified,  by  temporary  works,  the  church,  and  the 
tower  of  the  church,  and  having  left  a  garrison,  departed. 
The  garrison,  from  a  desire  of  plunder,  and  in  order  to  leave 
no  provisions  to  a  besieging  enemy,  laid  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing district  to  a  wide  extent  On  which,  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  queen  dowager,  the  car- 
dinal, and  the  regent,  having  called  a  councU,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  the  nobles,  and  the  most  respectable  of 
the  commons,  to  assemble  aimed,  and  with  eight  days'  pro- 
visions, to  attend  the  regent.  In  a  short  time,  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  men  appeared,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
proceeded  against  the  church  tower,  which  they  battered  with 
their  cannon,  and,  to  the  great  fatigue  of  men  and  horse, 
remained  under  arms  a  whole  day,  and  the  succeeding  night. 
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li^p^L  d4jr»  tbe  r^gc^t,  either  from  ipc»p»city  of  end^riIlg  mil-* 
itftry  £Migu<^  or  famng  on  mcurw<>n  of  the  enemy— for  he  was 
po^itiyely  informed  of  the  ^^Tfu^ee  of  the  English,  from  the 
neighboiiripg  city  of  Berwick— rwithovt  infornxing  the  nobles, 
w4  Attended  pnly  hy  a  few*  tpok  horse,  and  set  off  at  the 
gfdjopi  jiQT  stopped  till  he  reached  Dunban  Th^  who  en- 
d^Ypur  to  ei^euse  this  cowigrdly  flight,  say  that  be  was  afraid, 
lest  on  account  of  the  hatred  he  had  excited  by  many  offences^ 
\ie  woqjd  have  been  betrayed  by  his  army  to  the  English. 
His  departure  threw  the  tro<^s  into  great  perturbation,  and 
that  the  more,  b^ci^use  the  greater  the  obscurity  in  which  thf 
ffaspns  pf  hi$;  flight  were  involved}  the  greater  did  many 
imagine  the  causes  for  terror  to  be.  Wherefore,  a  number 
were  firmly  of  opipipn,  th^l^  it  w«^  the  best  methpd  to  leave 
tl^  cannon,  ^d  return  home.  Others,  who  wished  to  appear 
more  provident,  and  less  terrified,  proposed^  that  the  artillery, 
In  9rder  to  be  rendered  useless  to  the  enemy,  should  be  over- 
charged, ^nd  burst;  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  alone  opposed 
both  propositions,  thut  they  might  not  basely  add  criHiinal  disr 
grace  tp  ah^mpfnl  flight  and  when  he  could  neither  by  his  auip 
thority,  |:^or  hi^  entreaties  induce  £iny  of  the  nobles  to  stay,  he 
exclaimed,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  a  great  number  of  the 
army : — -For  my  own  part,  1  rather  prefer  a  soldier's  death,  to  a 
life  however  wealthy  or  secures  if  stained  with  ^\lci^  dishonour. 
You,  my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  may  do  as  seems  proper 
tp  yourselves,  J  will  either  bring  away  these  cannon,  or  never 
return  home  alive,  my  life  and  my  glory  shall  end  together. 
When  he  had  thus  spoken,  a  few  only,  to  whom  reputation 
was  dearer  than  existence,  were  moved  by  hjs  address,  the 
rest,  dispirited  by  the  ignominiou?  flight  of  the  regent,  dis* 
persed  in  disorder.  Douglas  having  sent  the  artillery  before^ 
followed  with  his  own  men  in  a  compact  body,  and  thoug]ji 
pressed  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who,  aUracted  by  the  tumul* 
hung  upon  his  rear,  brpught  them  in  safety  to  Punbar. 

XXIII.   This  expedition,  rashly  undertaken,  and  cpntempti 
bly   concluded,   disheartened  the  Scots,   while   it  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  enemy  to  an  intolerable  pitch,  as  they  ascribed 
to  their  own  conduct,  what  they  owed  to  the  cowardice  of  th^ 
regent.     Wherefore,    Ralph   Ivers,   and   Brian   Latton,   twp 
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renowned  English  knights,  over-ran,  without  opposition,  al- 
most all  March,   Teviotdale,  and  Lauderdale,  forced  the  in- 
habitants of  tl^ese  countries,  either  to  submit,  or  if  they  resist- 
ed, laid  their  fields  waste,  and  this  unobstructed  tide  of  suc- 
cess, so  swelled  the  pride  of  the  enemy,  that  they  assigned  the 
Frith  of  Forth  as  the  limit  of  their  victories.     Full  of  these 
hopes,  they  proceeded  to  London,  and  demanded  a  reward 
for  what  they  had  so  bravely  performed.      When  this  subject 
was  agitated  in  the  council,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  made  many  expeditions  against  the  Scots,  and 
knew  weU,  from  the  troubled  state  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  no 
very  difficult  business  to  over-run,  in  a  predatory  manner,  an 
open  country,  protected  by  no  garrisons,   and  to  force  the 
common    people,   when  they  perceived   they   had  no  other 
method  of  escaping  present  misfortunes,  to  swear  alle^ance, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  firmness 
of  the  Scots  in  preserving  their  territory,  or  their  perseverance 
in  recovering  what  they  had  lost — ^is  said  to  have  adyised  the 
king  to  give  them  all  the  conquests  they  could  achieve,  as 
their  reward,  and  allow  them  a  moderate  force  to  preserve 
them,  tiU  they  became  accustomed  to  the  English  government. 
This  gift  they  cheerfiilly  accepted,  and  the  king  as  willingly 
bestowed,   recompensing  their  vain  boasting  with  a  grant  as 
vain,  and  they  returned  joyfully  to  the  limits,  with  three  thou- 
sand regular  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the  borderers,  who  serve 
without  pay. 

xxrv.  Their  return  alarmed  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
for  they  had  no  hopes  of  assistance  firom  the  regent,  whose 
counsels  were  directed  by  priests,  especially  the  cardinal,  on 
which,  the  earl  of  Angus,  indignant  at  the  public  disgrace, 
and  his  own  private  losses — ^for  he  had  extensive  estates,  both 
in  March  and  Teviotdale — ^represented  strongly  to  the  r^ent, 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  urged  him  to  prevent  it.  To 
whom,  when  the  regent  lamented  his  solitude^  and  complained 
that  he  was  deserted  by  the  nobilty,  Douglas  replied,  that  that 
was  his  own  blame,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
ready,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  protect  the  common- 
wealth, but  he  despised  their  advice,  and  was  directed  by  the 
nod  of  priests,  who,  un  warlike  abroad,  were  seditious  at  home^ 
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»nd,  exempt  from  danger  themselves,  wasted  die  fruits  oT  other 
men's  labours  upon  tfceir  own  voluptuousness.  From  this 
fountain,  said  he,  proceeds  the  su^ieions  between  you  and 
your  nobles,  which  preventing  mutual  confidence,  are  the  chief 
binderance  to  the  public  service ;  but  if  yon  will  frankly  consult 
in  important  designs,  those  who  would  willingly  risk  their  Hves 
in  carrying  than  into  eilect,  I  do  not  despair  of  as  iUustrions 
deeds  being  performed  by  us  as  by  our  ancestors,  in  times 
equally  if  not  more  turbulent  than  these.  But  if  through  in- 
dolence, we  allow  the  enemy  to  conquer  us  in  detail,  we  shall 
in  a  short  time,  be  either  forced  to  surrender,  or  go  into  exile, 
und  which  of  the  two  is  more  %nretched,  or  more  infamous,  I 
cannot  say*  With  regard  to  you  and  I,  I  know  my  enemies 
accuse  me  of  treachery,  and  you  of  cowardice,  but  if  you  will 
do  immediately,  that  which  it  is  impossible  eventually  to  avoid, 
you  will  wipe  away  the  accusation  from  bodi,  not  by  fine 
words,  but  in  the  field,  and  in  the  battle. 

XXV.  The  regent,  in  reply  promised  Angus,  that  he  would 
be  directed  by  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  on  which,  a 
council  was  called,  to  concert  measures  for  an  expedition,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  through  all  the  ndghbouring  coun- 
tries, commanding  the  nobles  to  attend  the  regent,  wherever 
he  should  be,  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  Tliey 
themselves,  the  day  aft^,  with  the  forces  which  were  ready — 
not  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  horse — marched 
towards  England--only  a  few  men  from  Lothian  and  March, 
joining  them.  When  they  came  to  Melrose  upon  Tweed, 
they  determined  to  wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  their  re-en- 
forcements. He  English,  who  had  already  arrived  at  Jed- 
burgh, having  ascertained,  from  their  spies,  the  small  force 
of  the  enemy,  left  Jedburgh,  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  proceeded  straight  for  Melrose,  never  doubting  but  they 
would  overwhelm  unawares,  th^  few  and  fatigued  troops  who 
were  with  the  regoit.  But  the  Scots,  on  being  informed  by 
their  scouts,  of  the  enemy's  approach,  withdrew  to  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  whence  they  might  watch  in  safety  their  motions. 
The  English,  finding  themselves  disappointed,  wandered  about 
the  town  and  the  abbey  which  had  been  spoiled  not  long 
before,  till  daybreak,  endeavouring  to  procure  a  little  plun- 
si 
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der,  and  with  the  danvn,  set  out  <m  thur  return  to  Jedburgh. 
The  Soots,  in  the  interim,  having  received  an  addition  of 
nearly  three  hundred  young  men  from  Fif<^  under  Norman 
Lesly,  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes — at  that  time,  indisputab^ 
the  foremost  of  Soottbh  youth,  for  every  excellence — beeaa^ 
more  inspirited,  and  withdrew^  by  a  slow  march,  to  the  hills 
that  rise  above  the  village  of  Ancnun,  at  winch  places  Walter 
Scott— frequently  mentioned  before— an  active,  and  experi-* 
enced  chief,  joined  them  with  a  few  attendants ;  excusing  their 
number,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  but  assur- 
ed thetn,  that  all  his  vassals  would  be  with  them  soon.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Scott  advised  the  horses  to  be  sent  to  the  nest  hill, 
and  the  men  dismounted — that  all  might  run  an  equal  risk — 
and  stationed  in  the  hollow,  to  receive  the  enemy,  for  he  had 
no  doubt  but  the  servants  going  to  the  heights  with  the  horses, 
would  present  an  appearance  of  flight  to  the  English,  and 
induce  them. instantly  to  pursue.  Accordingly,  the  enemy 
afraid  lest  the  Scots  should  escape  during  the  night,  without 
fighting,  and  again  occasion  a  great  deal  of  &tigue  in  tracing 
them  out,  formed  their  army  in  three  lines,  and  marched 
against  them,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  one  slight 
skirmish  as  they  hoped,  and  their  hopes  were  so  strong,  that 
although  they  had  marched  under  heavy  armour  during  the 
night  and  day  preceding,  they  animated  each  other  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and  by  a  short  exertion,  procure  long  repose, 
riches,  and  glory.  These  exhortations  raising  their  spirits, 
enabled  them  to  support  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  and  their 
first  line  rushing  forward^  fell  into  the  snare.  They  were^ 
received  by  the  Scots  in  firm  array.  Trusting,  however,  to 
their  numbers,  they  stood  to  their  arms,  and  fought  bravely, 
but  two  circumstances,  wisely  foreseen,  assisted  the  Scots,  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun  struck  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy ; 
and  a  pretty  strong  breeze  drove  the  sulphureous  smoke  back 
upon  their  last  lines,  so  that  they  could  not  see  before  them, 
while  the  suffocating  smell,  grievously  annoyed  those  who 
were  breathless  with  their  march.  The  first  line  of  the  Eng- 
lish, impeded  by  their  own  perturbation,  and  charged  by  the 
Scots,  were  driven  back  upon  tbe  second,  and  the  second 
upon  the  third,  and,  impelled  the  one  upon  the  other^  their 
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ranks  were  broken,  and  suck  rout  and  terror  spread  eyery- 
where,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  either  banner  or 
leader,  and,  every  one  oonsulting  his -individual  safety,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  the  public  danger  or  disgrace.  The  Scots, 
following  close  upon  this  rabble,  there  was  no  longer  a  batde, 
but  a  slaughter.  At  night,  when  the  Scots  were  recalled  by 
signal,  and  the  number  of  the  killed  ascertained,  their  loss 
only  amounted  to  two.  Of  the  English,  besides  their  generals, 
two  hundred  were  found  dead,  aiid  comprising  many  dis- 
tinguished noblemen.  The  prisoners  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand, among  whom  were  eigh^  persons  of  rank.  This  vic- 
tory, the  more  joyful,  as  it  was  unexpected,  was  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  regent,  but  the  Douglases  reaped  almost  all 
the  glory. 

XXVI.  About  this  time,  a  battle  was  fought,  through  die 
deceitful  art  of  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Hundy,  it  was  believ- 
ed, in  which  almost  the  whole  family  of  the  Erasers  were  cut 
off.  There  was  an  ancient  feud  between  them  and  the  dan 
Ronalds,  which  had  often  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
principal  men  of  both  parties,  and  Huntly  indulged  a  secret 
hatred  against  them,  because  of  all  the  adjacent  tribes, 
they  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  his  superiority.  Now, 
when  the  neighbouring  Islanders  assembled  with  their  whole 
forces  against  the  earl  of  Argyle,  all  the  clans  in  that  tract  of 
country,  ranged  on  one  side  or  other,  but  the  dispute  being 
arranged  without  coming  to  an  engagement,  as  the  parties 
were  returning  home,  the  Erasers  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  went  by  a  different  road ;  of  which  the  Ronalds  being  in- 
formed, they  collected  the  whole  of  their  forces,  and  attacked 
them  in  a  most  furious  manner.  The  Frasers  being  fewer  in 
number,  were  almost  cut  off  to  a  man.  Thus  would  have 
perished  one  of  the  most  numerous,  and  deserving  of  the 
Scottish  clans,  unless  by  divine  providence,  as  we  may  believe, 
eighty  of  the  principal  men  of  the  clan  had  left  their  wives 
pregnant,  who,  in  due  time,  brought  forth  males,  all  of  whom 
arrived  safely  at  man's  estate. 

xxvii.  About  the  same  time  that  the  king  of  England  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  the  regent  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  France*  to  carry  tidings  of  the  victory,  and  request 
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the  aid  of  some  fresh  re*^forcements;  also  to  calumniate 
Lennox,  and  render  his  departure  from  Scotland  infamous. 
With  difficulty  he  procured  a  little  assistance,  because  it 
was  now  fully  ascertained,  that  Henry  was  about  to  invade 
France  with  a  powerful  force*  Five  hundred  horse,  and 
three  thousand  foot,  however,  were  sent  not  so  much  to 
protect  the  Scots  from  the  incursions  of  the  English,  as  to 
distract  the  latter,  and  prevent  their  whole  strength  from 
being  exerted  against  France.  The  king  of  England  did  not 
think  it  necessary  that  summer,  to  send  more  troops  to  the 
Scottish  border,  because  he  thought  the  garrisons  in  the  cas- 
tles, sufficient  to  repress  the  inroads  of  t^e  enemy,  and  from 
the  disturbed  state  of  Scotland,  he  knew  they  could  not  raise 
an  army  fit  to  attack  any  fortified  place.  The  accusations 
brought  by  the  Scottish  ambassador  in  France,  against  J^n- 
nox  in  his  absence,  were  not  worth  answering;  such  as,  that 
be  kept  back  the  money  which  was  sent  to  him ;  that  on  ac- 
count of  his  dissensions  with  the  cardinal,  the  public  cause 
was  betrayed ;  but  his  departure  into  England,  was  what  was 
most  invidiously  enlarged  upon. 

xxviiT.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  conceived  so  strong 
an  aversion  to  Lennox,  from  the  falsehoods  which  had  been 
propagated,  that  he  refused  to  hear  any  defence,  and  had  im- 
prisoned his  brother,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  without  allow- 
ing him  to  speak,  on  the  truth  beginning  to  break  out,  in 
order  to  extenuate  his  conduct,  or  find  some  pretext  for  his 
rashness,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  accusations 
brought  against  him.  This  inquiry  was  committed  to  James 
Montgomery  of  Lorge,  commander  of  the  French  auxiliaries, 
a  man  acute  enough  and  honest,  but  a  keen  enemy  of  Lennox ; 
and  he  was  intrusted  with  it  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Guises,  who  could  not  separate  the  cause  of  their  sister 
from  the  perfidy  of  the  cardinal.  Montgomery  arrived  with 
the  troops  in  Scotland,  on  the  Sd  of  July,  1545.  Having  ex- 
hibited his  commission,  and  explained  the  desire  of  the  French 
king  before  the  council,  he  induced  them  to  consent  that  an 
aiiny  should  be  levied  of  the  better  class,  who  were  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  campaign,  and  ordered  to  muster  on  an 
early  day.    At  the  time  appointed,  there  assembled  at  Had- 
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doigton  fifteen  didasand  Scots,  -who  marcbed  directly  to  the 
English  border,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbouifaood  of  Werk 
castle*  From  ihiM  station  diey  made  almost  daily  incaraiona, 
widi  colours  flyingy  and  drove  away  great  booty.  The  eneiny 
in  Tain  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  fields  from  being  plan« 
dered,  and  bad  some  skirmishes,  but  the  Scots  were  generally 
awceessAil,  and  wasted  the  conntiy  for  about  six  miles  round « 
These  incursions  oointinued  for  about  ten  days,  nor  had  they 
ever  penetrated  farther  into  the  enemy's  territory,  than  that 
they  could  return  again  at  night  to  their  camp.  Meanwhile^ 
Montgomery  and  George  Hume  sedulously,  but  in  vain, 
urged  the  regent  to  move  his  camp  beyond  the  river  Tweed, 
diat  they  might  have  a  freer  range  in  the  ndghbouring  coun* 
tries,  and  spread  the  terror  farther.  But  the  regent  and  his 
council  opposed  the  measure,  as  they  were  destitute  of  artil- 
lery for  besieging  places,  and  disbanding  the  army,  they  re* 
turned  home.  The  other  nobles  withdrew  to  wherever  they 
found  it  most  convenient  for  the  winter.  Montgomery  went 
to  the  couru  On  learning  the  calumnies  of  Lennox's  enemies, 
although  himself  inimical  to  him,  yet  he  severely  reproved  the 
cardinal,  for  having,  unprovokedly,  loaded  an  innocent  nobl^ 
man  with  fidse  imputations,  and  forced  him  unwillingly  to  join 
himself  with  the  enemy. 

XXIX.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  inroads  were  every- 
where made  on  the  different  borders  of  the  kingdom,  with 
various  success.  Robert  Maxwell,  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
bravery,  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  no  other  memor- 
able transaction  took  place.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
winter,  Montgomery  returned  to  France,  and  the  cardinal 
carried  about  t^e  regent  through  the  neighbouring  countries, 
under  the  pretext  of  healing  the  seditions  into  which  they  were 
rent  by  the  different  parties.  First  they  came  to  Perth. 
There,  four  men  were  put  to  death  for  eating  flesh  on  a  foiw 
bidden  day,  and  a  woman,  because  she  refused  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary  during  the  time  of  her  delivery,  suffer- 
ed along  with  them.  They  then  directed  their  attentiop  to 
crush  the  friends  of  reformation  every  where,  and  proceeded 
to  Dundee,  as  they  themselves  declared,  in  order  to  bring  to 
punishment  all  those  who  read  the  New  Tbstaxent,  for,  in 
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these  ^AyS)  that  was  numbered  anong  the  most  heinous  crimes 
and  SQch  was  the  general  ignoranoey  that  many  of  the  priests, 
offended  at  the  term  New,  contended  that  it  was  a  book  lately 
written  by  Martin  Luther^  and  demanded  the  OLn  Testament* 
While  in  this  town,  thq^  were  informed  that  [lord]  Patrick 
Gray,  the  chief  of  a  noble  fiimily  in  that  country,  was  advance 
iag  with  a  great  train  acccxmpanied  by  the  earl  of  Rothes; 
but  the  tumult  being  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  friends^ 
the  rq;ent  desired  them  both  to  attend  him  nert  day.  The 
cardinal,  however,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  receive  two  factious 
noblemen,  well  attended,  into  a  town  the  most  zealous  in 
Scotland  for  the  reformation,  persuaded  the  regent  to  return 
to  Perth.  The  noblemen  in  the  morning  when  th^  were 
ready  to  set  out,  learning  that  the  r^ent  had  gone  to  Perth, 
followed  him  thither ;  but  when  they  came  in  sight,  the  cap* 
dinal  was  so  much  afraid,  that  the  regent  ordered  them  to 
enter  separately  and  unattended  into  the  dty.  Next  day,  both 
were  committed  to  prison.  Rothes  was  almost  immediately 
dismissed,  but  Gray,  whom  they  more  keenly  hated  and  fear* 
ed,  was  longer  in  being  liberated. 

XXX.  Before  thdr  departure,  the  cardinal  thought  it  expe* 
dient  to  lessen  the  power  of  Ruthven,  the  provost  of  the  dty. 
Wherefore,  the  rq;ent  took  that  office  from  him,  and  gave  it 
to  the  laird  of  Kinfiiuns,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  relation  of 
Gray.  Ruthven  was  obnoxious  to  the  cardinal,  because  he 
favoured  the  reformed  religion.  Gray  also  was  not  altc^ther 
averse  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  not  very  friendly  to  Beaton. 
By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  if  he  could  possibly  produce 
a  quarrel,  the  cardinal  antidpated,  from  the  rank  of  the  fiuni* 
lies,  that  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  would  be  in«> 
volved  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and,  from  among  them, 
whoever  fell,  he  reckoned  that  so  many  of  his  enemies  would 
be  destroyed.  .  Thus  the  provostship  of  Perth,  which  &x  many 
years  had  remained,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  Ruthven 
family,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Kinfauns,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  citizens,  who  were  by  this  means  deprived  of 
their  right  of  voting.  The  new  provost  was,  however,  sent 
with  directions  to  reduce  them  by  force,  if  they  did  not  will- 
ingly submit  to  him.    The  city  was  to  be  attacked  on  two  sides ; 
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Oray»  who  undertook  the  direcdon  of  the  wbole^  was  to  marcb 
to  the  attack  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tay ;  another  band,  with 
cannon,  were  to  advance  against  the  stream,  and  approach  it 
on  the  open  quarter;  but  as  the  tide  did  not  answer,  this 
division  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Gray  accordingly  advanced 
by  the  bridge — ^which  Ruthven,  having  removed  his  garrison 
into  the  neighbouring  houses,  wished  to  appear  unprotecte4— 
and  perceiving  no  armed  force  to  oppose  him,  penetrated 
carelessly  into  the  heart  of  the  town ;  where,  being  briskly  at- 
tacked by  Ruthven,  who  suddenly  rushed  from. the  adjoining 
houses,  his  party  was  put  to  flight,  but  the  crowd  hurrying 
into  narrow  closes,  hindered  each  other,  and  the  flight  of  the 
first  was  prevented  by  the  rush  which  the  attempts  of  the  last 
occasioned.  In  this  confusion,  numbers  were  trodden  to 
death,  and  sixty  fell  by  the  sword.  The  cardinal,  although 
he  regretted  that  Ruthven  was  victorious,  was  yet  glad  that 
so  many  of  his  enemies  were  destroyed,  for  he  counted  that 
gain,  when  the  strength  of  those,  whom  he  could  not  expect 
to  secure  as  friends,  was  wasted  in  mutual  slaughter. 

XXXI.  The  cardinal,  having  gone  over  as  much  of  Angus 
as  he  thought  expedient  at  the  time,  brought  the  regent,  after 
the  winter  solstice^  to  St.  Andrews,  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
attach  him  more  closely  to  himself;  for  although  he  had  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  an  hostage,  yet,  as  often  as  he  re- 
collected the  boldness  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  the  strength  of 
the  adverse  fitction,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  regent,  he  was 
afiraid  lest,  through  the  persuasions  of  his  enemies,  he  might, 
with  the  same  levity  with  which  he  had  come  to  him,  desert 
to  them.  He .  therefore^  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
amused  him.  for  twenty  days  with  sports  and  entertainments, 
made  him  many  presents,  and  promised  him  more  afterwards ; 
and  having  conversed  much  with  him  on  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, he  set  out,  with  his  mind  a  little  more  secure,  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

XXXII.  There,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  held,  January 
13th.  In  this  meeting,  when  there  was  much  discussion  about 
retaining  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  church,  and  punishing 
certain  open  crimes  of  the  priests,  before  they  came  to  any 
decision,    information  was  brought    to  them,    that    George 
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Wiflluurt)*  Ml  estrcnely  popular  prendrar  of  the  g^spAi  was 
lodging  with  John  Cockburn,  a  neUeman,  aboot  seften^  mcleB 
distanC  frdm  the  city,  and  a  troop  ot  horse  wcve  sent  to  leiae 
the  pestiJieht  feUow;  lut  while  Gockbani  cttdearvoured  to 
amuse  tbem  with  varioas  excnsea,  to  rreate  delay,  and,  L 
possibly  to  get  Wishart  sent  secretly  away,  the  cavdinali  be- 
ing infcMrmed  of  this  by  his  myrmidons,  set  out  in  the  dead 
of  night,  together  with  the  regent,  and  Uoeked  up  every 
av«iue  to  the  place ;  yet  oodd  he  not,  either  l^  flattery,  pro^ 
misesy  or  threats,  aeconphsh  his  purpose,  until  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  being  sent  for  from  his  villa  in  the  neighboisrhoa% 
arrived.  As  he  was  the  chief  nobleman  of  the  Lotfaoans^he, 
at  lei^h,  obtained  that  George  shouid  be  surrendered  to  him^ 
upon  his  solemnly  ]dedgiiig  his  faidt,  that  lie  would  defiand 
him  from  all  harm.  The  priests,  having  fbimd  their  piwoipiA 
prey,  carried  him  from  Edinbm-gh  to  St^  Andrews,  and  theM^ 
in  dbont  a  month  after,  assembled  a  great  multitude  <tf  att  dl0» 
aerations  of  dergy^  to  decide  respecting  his  doctrine,  rather 
to  make  a  show  of  a  trial,  tha»  diat  any  doubt  wiu  entertmied 
as  to  dieir  determinatioiK  The  davdinal)  by  geftieml  omsent 
-^as  by  die  pontifical  law,  he  could  neither  sit  i»  j«idginertl^ 
nor  pass  sentence  in  capital  cases-^petitioned  die  regent,  tinft 
he  would  appoint  a  criminal  judge  to  proaounee  judgmeift 
upon  the  accused,  who  had  already  beeil  condemned  tor  here- 
sy, by  (he  convention  of  priests^ 

XXXIII.  To  lihese  proceedings,  it  did  not  appear  that  diere 
would  be  any  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  regent,  dor  would 
there  have  been  any,  had  not  his  relation,  David  Hamdkon 
of  Preston,  restrained  him^  by  admonishing,  warning,  entreat 
ing,  and  sometimes  even  upbraiding  him.  He  is  said  to  ha^e 
spoken  nearly  to  the  following  purport : — That'he  was  aAiais- 
ingly  astonished  at  what  could  be  the  design  of  the  regent  in 
permitting  such  an  arbitrary  proceeding  against  the  servants 
of  God,  accused  of  no  crime  except  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  delivering  up  innocent  persoM"  to  be  t(MC- 
tured  by  men  of  the  most  flagitious  turpitude  of  conduct,  and 

•  Buchanan  translates  Wish  art's  name  Sophocardius^  Wiseheart;  but  the 
original  was  Guiscard,  a  nane  common  in  France,  from  which  country  the 
femfly  came,  and  was  written  in  Scotland,  '^l^hard,  Witschart,  or  Wishart. 
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more  thftn  brutal  ferocity  of  manners;  persons,  whose  integ- 
rity of  Hfe  even  their  enemies  unwillingly  confessed ;  whose 
doctrine  he  himself  was  not  ignorant  of,  for  he  had  lately  been 
Itrongly  devoted  to  it;  it  was  it  that  recommended  him  to  the 
fupreme  power  ;  it  was  it  to  which  he  had  publicly  professed 
his  attachment  by  edicts,  and  which  he  had  openly  undertaken 
to  defend ;  to  the  reading,  acknowledging,  and  exemplifying 
of  which,  in  their  lives  and  conduct,  he  had  exhorted  all  the 
people  in  general  and  as  individuals.     Reflect  therefore,  said 
be,  what  men  will  think  and  say  of  you  in  future,  reflect  upon 
l^e  mercies  bestowed  upon  you  by  providence.     The  king,  an 
active  man  and  your  enemy,  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
same  career  which  you  are  now  pursuing.     They  who  precipi- 
tated him  by  their  councils,  are  endeavouring  to  drive  you  on 
to  your  ruin.    They  opposed  you  at  first,  by  the  whole  weight 
of  their  power,  and  now  they  would  beguile  you  into  a  snare 
by  their  deceitful  advice*     Recall  to  your  remembrance  the 
victory  obtained  over  your  countrymen,  without  murder  or 
bloodshed,   and  over  your  enemies,   trusting  to  their  great 
superiority  of  force,  a  deed  redounding  so  much  to  your  glory, 
and  their  disgrace.     Remember  for  whose  favour  you  desert 
your  God,  and  oppose  your  friends ;  awake  at  last,  and  dissi- 
pate the  shades  thrown  by  wicked  men  around  you ;  place  be- 
fore your  eyes  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel,  raised  from  the  lowest 
situation  to  the  supreme  power ;  mark  how  the  favour  of  God 
followed  him  while  obedient  to  his  law,  and  in  how  much 
misery  he  was  involved  when  he  neglected  his  precepts ;  com- 
pare   your  successes  with   his  prosperity;    and  unless   you 
change  your  counsels,  expect  no  better,  but  rather  a  much 
worse  end,  for  he  only  intended  what  you  now  are  doing,  and 
that  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  wretches,  who  can  neither  hide 
their  vices,  nor  will  they  even  attempt  to  conceal  them. 

XXXIV.  The  regent,  influenced  by  his  friend's  admonition, 
wrote  back  to  the  cardinal : — Not  to  hurry  on  the  trial,  but 
allow  the  matter  to  lie  over  till  his  arrival ;  for  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  that  man,  before  he  should  dili- 
gently inquire  mto  the  cause ;  but  if  the  cardinal  did  other- 
wise, his  blood  be  upon  his  head,  he  would  be  free,  as  these 
letters  would  testify.     The  cardinal,  not  a  little  surprised  at 

SI 
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this  unesqiected  answer,  as  he  betieved,  if  any  deUy  tool; 
place,  that  the  accused,  who  was  so  popular,  would  be  re- 
leased;  besides,  being  unwilling  to  risk  a  disputation,  be* 
cause  he  had  no  hope  of  prevailing  in  fair  debate,  and  also 
averse  to  allow  opinions,  already  condemned  by  the  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  councils,  to  be  rgudged ;  enraged  to  madness, 
persevered  in  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  .and  replied  :— 
That  he  had  not  written  to  the  regent  thus,  as  if  his  authority 
were  of  any  consequence  in  the  business,  but,  only  for  formes 
sake,  he  wished  his  name  added  to  the  sentence.  Upon 
which,  George  being  brought  out  of  prison,  John  Winram,  a 
learned  man,  who  was  sincerely,  but  secretly,  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  was  ordered  to  ascend  a  pulpit,  and 
deliver  a  sermon*  He  preached  from  the  xiii.  chapter  of 
Matthew,  ^<  The  good  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  but  the  evil 
seed  is  heresy."  Heresy  he  explained  to  be  a  &lse  opinion, 
evidently  opposed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  obstinately 
defended,  which  was  bq;otten  and  nourished  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  who  neither  understood  how  to 
overcome  heretics  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  the 
word  of  God,  nor  to  bring  back  the  wanderers  into  the  right 
way;, then  having  explained  the  office  of  a  bishop,  from  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  showed  there  was  only  one  way  of 
detecting  heresy,  and  that  was  by  bringing  it  to  the  word  ot 
God,  as  to  a  touchstone.  At  length,  when  he  had  finished  his 
discourse,  although  what  he  had  spoken  bore  chiefly  against 
the  priests,  who  were  assembled,  not  to  refute  heresies,  but  to 
punish  those  who  opposed  their  licentiousness  and  pride,  yet 
they,  as  if  every  thing  had  succeeded  to  their  wish,  dragged 
George  to  a  pulpit,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  church, 
in  order  to  observe  their  usual  form  in  judgment;  and  John 
Lauder,  a  Romish  priest,  mounted  another  pulpit  placed  op- 
posite; the  rest  sat  around  as  if  for  judging;  but  there  was 
not  even  the  shadow  of  justice  or  free  disputation ;  for  the  ac- 
cuser thundered  out,  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  a  number  of 
abominable  fidsehoods,  and  a  series  of  the  most  odious  charges, 
commonly  invented  against  the  teachers  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion ;  and  after  this  farce  had  been  continued  for  some  hours, 
George  was  carried  back  to  the  castle,  and  spent  the  night  in 
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the  governor's  flpartmait,  die  greater  port  of  wludi  he  passed 
in  prayer* 

xxxV.  Next  mcHning  die  priest  sent  two  Frandscans  to 
bim,  to  acquaint  him  tluU;  the  time  of  his  execution  drew  near^ 
and  to  ask  if  he  wished  to  eonfess  his  sins  to  them,  aa  was 
customary.  He  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  firiars, 
nor  would  wflhngly  coQTerse  with  them,  but  if  they  would 
gratify  him  so  far,  he  wished  to  converse  widi  the  learned 
man  who  had  preached  the  day  brfore.  Winram,  when  he 
had  obtained  permission  of  the  bishops,  came  to  the  eas- 
de,  and  held  a  long  conversadon  with  Greoi^  intermingled 
with  many  tears.  At  lengdi,  after  he  had  ceased  weeping, 
iVom  wfaidi  he  could  not  at  first  refrain,  he  kindly  asked  him  : 
— Whether  he  would  not  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper?  Most  willingly,  answered  Wishart,  i^  accord- 
ing to  Christ^  s  appointment,  it  be  shown  Ibrdi  in  both  kinds, 
namely,  in  both  bread  and  wine.  Winram,  on  this,  returned 
to  the  bidiops,  and  having  informed  them  diat  the  prisoner 
solemnly  affirmed  his  innocence  of  die  crimes  with  wfaidi  he 
was  charged,  and  that  he  did  not  say  so  to  deprecate  his  im- 
pending death,  but  only  to  leave  a  testimony  to  men,  of  that 
innocence  which  was  known  to  God,  the  cardinal,  inflamed 
with  rage,  replied  ;-*— As  for  you,  we  know  very  wdl  already 
what  you  are.  Winram  then  asked  whether  he  should  be  al- 
lowed the  communion  of  die  holy  body  and  blood  of  the  Sa* 
viour  ?  When  the  other  priests,  after  having  consulted  a  little 
togedier,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  did  not  appear  proper 
that  an  obstinate  heredc,  condemned  by  the  diurch,  should 
ei^oy  any  church  privilege. 

^xxvi.  This  answer  being  returned  to  hinv  ftt  nine  o^cloek, 
when  the  friends  and  servants  of  the  governor  assembled  to 
breakfast,  George  was  asked  whether  he  would  partake  with 
them.  He  answered :  **  Willingly,  and  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  have  done  for  some  time  past,  for  now  I  perceive  that 
vou  are  good  men,  and  fellow-members  cf  the  same  body  of 
Christ  with  me,  and  because  I  know  diis  will  be  the  last  meal 
1  shall  partake  of  upon  earth.  And  I  beseech  you,'*  address- 
ing the  governor,  ♦*  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by  that  love 
which  you  bear  towards  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
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to  flk  down  at  tfab  table  a  littk^  and  attend  to  me,  while  I 
address  an  exhojlation  to  you,  and  pmy  ovex  the  bread  which 
we  are  about  to  eat,  as  brethren  in  Christ,  and  then  I  shall 
bid  you  farewelL''  la  the  meantime^  the  table  being  covered^ 
as  is  the  castom,  with  a  linen  cbth*  and  bread  jdaced  upon  it, 
George  b^an  a  diort  and  dear  discourse  upon  the  last  sup«> 
per,  and  the  snfierings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  spoke  about 
half  an  hour.  He  especially  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  wraths 
envy,  and  malice,  that  their  minds  might  be  filled  with  love 
one  to  another,  and  so  become  perfect  members  of  Christy 
who  da3y  intercaedes  with  the  Father,  that  we  through  him, 
our  sacrifice,  may  obtain  eternal  life.  Having  thus  spoken, 
when  he  hod  given  God  thanks,  he  brake  the  bread,  and  gave 
a  little  to  each,  and  io  like  manner  he  gave  the  wine,  after  he 
himsdf  had  tasted,  entreating  them  now  to  remember  in  this 
sacrament,  Sor  the  last  time  along  with  him,  the  memorial  of 
Christ's  death,  as  for  himself  a  more  bitter  portion  was  pre* 
pared,  for  no  other  reaacm  except  preaching  the  gospeL  Afler 
which,  having  again  returned  thanks^  he  retired  into  his 
chamber,  and  finished  bos  devotions. 

XXXVII.  Not  long  after,  two  of  the  executioners  were  sent 
by  the  cardinal,  one  of  whom  clothed  him  with  a  coarse  black 
linen  shirt,  and  Use  other  afiixed  many  bags  of  gunpowder, 
to  different  parts  of  bis  body.  In  this  dress  they  brought  him 
to  the  governor's  chamber,  and  ordered  him  to  remain  there. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  court  before 
the  castle,  and  a  pile  of  wood  raised.  Oj^Msite  the  place  of 
execution,  the  windows,  and  battlements  of  the  casUe  were 
covered  with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  on  which  pillows 
were  placed,  whence  the  cardinal,  with  his  associates,  might 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  an  innocent  man's  sufferings,  and  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  mob,  as  the  authors  of  some  illus- 
trious exploit*     Besides,  a  numerous  guard  of  soldiers  was 

*  The  bistorisD*  who  object  to  Buchanan's  pasdng  over  the  account  of  the 
cardinal's  asasMfnatipn  without  reinark>  never  themselves  think  it  worth  while 
to  notice^  with  the  least  di^approhation^tbia  savage  exultation  of  the  cardinal ; 
and  while  Knox  is  held  up  to  execration,  for  writing  ^  merrily/'  the  account 
of  the  death  of  this  persecutor, — as  any  French  historian  might  innocently 
have  recorded  with  pleasure,  the  murder  of  Marat — the  wretch  who  could 
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stadoned,  as  if  against  any  external  violenoe>  but  in  truth, 
rather  as  an  exhibition  of  power,  and  hr^fis  cannon  were 
planted  over  the  whole  castle,  in  the  most  convenient  situa- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  these,  Geoi^  being  brought  forth  at 
the  sound  <^  trumpets,  mounted  the  scafibid,  and  was  bound 
by  ropes  to  the  stake,  and  scarcely  could  he  obtain  liberty  to 
pray  for  the  church,  when,  the  executicmers  setting  fire  to  the 
pile,  the  powder  which  was  bound  about  him  blew  up,  and 
he  was  envolved  in  flame  and  smoke.  The  governor  of  the 
castle,  who  stood  so  near,  that  he  was  scorched  by  the  flames, 
briefly  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  ask  pardon 
of  his  offences  of  Ood;  to  ^om  he  said:— These  flames  in- 
deed bring  pain  to  my  body,  yet  do  not  disturb  my  mind ;  but 
he  who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me,  from  his  high 
place,  will,  within  a  few  days,  be  as  ignominiouily  thrown 
over,  as  he  now  arrogantly  reclines.*  When  he  had  said  this, 
the  cords  were  drawn  more  straitly  round  his  throat,  and  hb 
speech  stopped*  In  a  few  hours  bis  body  was  reduced  to 
adies,  and  the  bishops,  still  filled  with  rage  and  hatred,  for- 
bade, under  the  severest  penalties,  any  prayers  to  be  said  for 
the  deceased.  The  cardinal,  on  account  of  this  deed,  was 
highly  extolled  by  his  own  band,  as  one  who,  when  all  else 
were  stupified,  in  despite  of  the  regent's  authority,  had  accom- 
plished so  great  an  action,  who  had  checked  popular  inso- 
lence, and  )iad  so  bravely  undertaken,  and  so  happily  conduct- 
ed the  defence  of  the  clergy ;  and  i^  said  they,  the  church  had 
had  such  defenders  of  her  dignity  in  former  years,  she  would 
not  now  have  been  dependant  upon  others,  but  by  the  strength 
and  weight  of  her  own  majesty,  would  have  held  all  others 
in  subjection. 

loll  upoQ  cushions  and  tapegtry,  and  enjoy  the  protracted  torture  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  the  friend  of  knowlfsdge,  and  of  his  country,  He  must  only  be 
mentioned  with  pity ! 

*  That  Wishart  uttered  this  prediction,  from  any  knowledge  of  an  exist* 
ing  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal,  is  a  calumny  not  worth  refoting,  but 
that  he  ever  uttered  it  at  all,  appears  questionable ;  and  as  Knox  omits  it,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Dr.  Cook,  that  a  false  re^>ect  for  the  memoiy  of 
this  martyr,  had  led  his  followers  to  represent  some  general  declaration  of 
Ood*s  vengeance  against  sinners,  as  an  express  denunciation  against  the  cai^ 
dinal.^Hist.  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  I  p.  895«.aDd  note. 
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XXXVIII.  Tbe  imboonded  exultation  of  the  priests,  od  ac** 
count  of  their  victorj,  inflained,  not  only  the  common  people^ 
but  many  noblemen  of  rank  and  influence,  who,  rather  irri- 
tated than  terrified,  felt  indignant  at  themselves,  for  suffering, 
by  their  own  indolence,  the  country  to  have  been  reduced  to 
such  a  state,  that  some  remedy  instantly,  and  at  whatever  risk, 
must  be  attempted,  or  the  worst,  and  most  ignominious  tyran- 
ny must  be  endured*  Complaints  at  length  became  general 
and  open,  and  some  of  those  who  suffered  most  severely, 
began  to  conspire  against  the  cardinal,  and  to  encourage  each 
other,  either  to  regain  their  liberty,  or  sacrifice  their  lives. 
For  what  honourable  prospect  can  remain,  said  they,  under 
an  arrogant  furiest,  and  cruel  tjo^ant,  who,  waging  war  against 
God  and  man,  not  only  regards  as  his  enemies,  the  pious  and 
the  wealthy,  but  destroys  every  one  who  in  the  least  ofienda 
him,  however  mean  or  wretched;  who  in  public,  promotes 
foreign  and  domestic  hostilities,  in  private,  unblushingly 
unites  meretricious  loves  in  wedlock,  and  breaks  legitimate 
marriages  at  his  pleasure;  at  home,  revelling  with  prosti- 
tutes, and  abroad,  rioting  in  innocent  blood. 

xxxix.  The  cardinal,  although  he  did  not  suspect  the  sta- 
bility of  his  power,  jet  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition 
which  was  abroad,  nor  of  the  language  which  was  commonly 
held  respecting  him,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen 
his  influence  by  new  ties.  For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Angus,  where  he  gave  his  eldest  daughter,  in  marriage  to  the 
earl  of  Crawford's  son,  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  with  great 
splendour,  and  almost  royal  magnificence.  During  diese 
rejoicings,  being  informed  by  his  spies,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  collected  a  great  naval  force,  for  annoying  Scotland, 
and  chiefly  threatened  the  coast  of  Fife,  he  returned  to  St. 
Andrews,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  nobility,  particularly 
those  whose  estates  were  situated  near  the  sea,  to  meet  him^ 
and  concert  measures  for  repelling  this  danger.  That  he 
might  the  more  effectually  provide  against  it,  he  determined, 
together  with  the  proprietors,  to  make  a  tour  along  the  whole 
coast,  and  fortify  the  most  advantageous  positions,  and  place 
garrisons  in  them. 

XL.  Among  other  young  noblemen,  >(orman  Le&lie,  son  of 
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the  etrl  of  Rothei^  who  has  been  fcoquemly  medtioiied,  eame 
U>  the  cBrdinaL  He  bad  formeriyy  brarely,  and  fiuthfbll^ 
aerred  him^  bot  a  dispute  about  some  private  business^  had 
for  some  time  estranged  them  from  each  other.  Norman^ 
howeyer^  induced  by  great  promises,  had  yielded  the  subject 
of  contention^  but  after  some  months,  when  he  came  to  de- 
mand the  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  their  conversation 
turned  disputatious,  at  first  not  altogether  decorous,  and  at 
last  oon^letely  abusive^  on  which  th^  separated,  big^y  in- 
censed against  each  other.  The  cardinal,  enraged,  because 
be  had  not  been  treated  so  respectfully  as  he  wished,  the 
other,  because  he  conadered  himself  circumvented  by  fraud. 
Norman,  in  consequence,  returned  to  his  friends,  threateDiii^ 
vengeance,  and  having  depicted  to  them  Beaton's  intokrable 
pride,  they  all  readily  c(mq[Nred  to  put  him  to  death.  In 
order  to  avoid  suspicion,  Norman  proceeded  to  St»  Andrews, 
with  only  five  companions,  that  their  number  might  occasion 
no  surmise^  and  lodged  as  usual,  at  the  inn.  There  were  in 
the  town,  ten  other  conqm*ators,  wbo^  in  dififerent  quarters, 
waited  the  signal  for  commencing  the  enterprise,  and  with 
such  a  small  band,  did  he  dare  to  attempt  this  deed,  in  a  town 
filled  with  the  cardinal's  rdations  and  vassals.  The  days  at 
that  season  were  very  kmg,  as  they  are  in  these  countries  iu 
the  end  of  Spring,  about  May  7lli,  and  the  cardinal  was  fbr« 
tifying  his  casde  in  sudi  haste,  that  he  urged  the  work  almost 
night  and  day.  Norman  therefore  placed  two  of  his  domes- 
tics in  ambush,  in  a  neighbouring  house,  who,  at  daybreak, 
when  the  gate  was  opened  to  admit  the  workmen,  were  to 
seize  the  porter,  and  after  they  had  possession  of  the  entrance^ 
give  a  signal,,  which  had  been  agreed  on,  U>  the  rest  By 
diis  means,  all  the  conspirators  having  entered  without  noise, 
they  sent  four  of  their  number  to  guard  the  cardinal's  cham- 
ber door,  that  no  person  might  carry  him  intdligeuce^  others, 
acquamted  with  the  house  and  the  men,  were  sent  to  the  bed- 
4  rooms  of  the  rest,  to  raise  the  servants  by  name.  These 
being  awakened  one  by  one,  and  threatened  with  instant 
death,  if  they  made  the  least  noise,  were  led  away  safely,  and 
without  any  disturbance,  were  turned,  half  asleep^  out  of  the 
castle.     When  the  conspirators  had  dismissed  every  other 
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.person,  and  remained  sole  masters  of  the'  place,  those  who 
guarded  the  cardinal's  chamber,  knocked  At  the  door.  Oti 
being  teked.who  they  wetei,  when'dley  told  their  nfia^es,  the 
door  was  (^eped — ^having,  according  to  some  authors,  protti- 
ised  that  they  would  do  no  harm — and  being  admitted,  they 
put  him  to  death,  with  various  wounds. 

XI4.  In  the  meantime,  the  report  pf  the  capture  of  the  cas- 
tle, spread  through  the  whole  city,  and  the  friends  of  the 
cardinal,  sleepy,  headached,  and  languid,  rose  tardily  ihnn 
their  beds,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  calling  toarms,  rili 
ti>  the  castle.  On  their  arrival,  some  demanded  scaling  lad- 
ders, with  violent  threatenings  and  cixecratiohs,  and  oiheifB 
brought  the  requisites  for  attempting  a  storm.  Those  who 
were  within,  and  beheld  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  aliay^a 
little  this  sudden  burst  of  passion,  and  recatl^  the  mfontef 
mob  to  some  consideration,  cried  out  to  them  s-^That  all'  tbeit 
bustle  was  of  no  avail,  they  were  too  late  to  assist  the  deacL 
And  in  confirmation  of  what  they  said,  exhibited  the  caiVMB 
to  the  multitude  from  that  very  place  whence  he  had  bqt 
a  short  while  before,  so  joyfully  beheld  th;e  '|)unishnieiUri9f 
George  Wishart.  This  unexpected  event,'  not  only  sWoike 
rdSections  on  the  inconstancy  of  all  human  affairs,  but  ifaany 
were  also  struck  with  Ifae  recollection  of  Wisbart's  predicUcMa^ 
Teq>ecting  his  persecutor's  death,  and  several  dther  warmnj^ 
besides,  which  that  holy  man  had  uttered,  not  without  ibe 
influence  of  the  divine  spirit,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe^  and 
as  the  events:  justified  The  cardinal's  friends  and  relations, 
astosiished  at  this  unexpected  spectacle,  qniekly  dispersed.       * 

XLn.  .When  the  accounts  of  this  muiider  were  published 
^roQghout  the  kingdotji,  everyone  prononnced,  as  he  had 
loved  or'  hated,  the  deceased,  either  that  it  was  an  admirakde^ 
or  an  impious  action.  Numbers  who,  On  account  c£  Ath  'dSf* 
ference  in  redigion,  were  in  dread  of  their  lives  fironi  his  (sHiefey, 
and  numbers  who  were  disgusted  at  his  intoletaUe  arroganeH^ 
not  only  a|^roved  the  act,  but  congratulated  the  authora,'  lis 
the  restorers  of  public  liberty,  and  tome  even  hazarded  iiifSt 
lives  and  fortunes  along  with  thiem.  The  court  was  violently 
v^tated  at  the  intelligence,  and,  as  if  deprived  pf  obniiiiioA 
prudence  by'  his  l6ss,  they  who  remaiiied  issued  a  proclama« 
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tioD,  denouncing  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  and  ordering 
theniy  within  six  days,  to  appear  and  give  surety,  that  on  a  day 
to  be  appointed,  they  would  stand  trial.  But  they  held  a  well 
fortified  castle^  with  all  the  cardinal's  property  and  money, 
and  the  regent's  eldest  son,  given  as  an  hostage  to  the  cardin- 
al, as  formerly  mentioned ;  and  as  they  had  no  confidence  in 
the  promises  of  the  enemy,  whose  perfidy  and  levity  they  had 
before  experienced,  they  would  hearken  to  no  conditions,  or 
mention  of  peace*  They  were  in  consequence  outlawed.  In 
this  manner,  negotiations  were  protracted  by  threats,  and 
esapiy  promises,  on  the  one  side,  and  distrust  on  the  other, 
firom  the  month  of  May  till  November. 

xLzii.  In  that  month,  induced  by  the  importunity  of  the 
queen  dowager,  and  the  imprecations  and  reproaches  of  the 
priests,  the  regent  took  arms,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
battered  it  for  three  months  with  his  cannon.  In  the  fourth 
month,  however,  at  the  end  of  winter,  he  disbanded  his  army, 
without  reducing  it,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  hold  the 
parliament,  summoned  for  February.  They  who  kept  the 
castle^  now  freed  from  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  not  only 
wasted  the  neighbouring  places  by  frequent  excursions,  but, 
as  if  their  arms  gave  them  a  right,  indulged  in  every  species 
of  licentiousness,  which  idleness  and  abundance  produce. 
Nor  could  the  exhortations  of  John  Knox,  who  then  had 
come  to  them,  restrain  their  iniquity,  although  he  often  ad- 
monished them : — That  God  would  not  be  mocked,  but  would 
soon  inflict  severe  punishment  upon  them,  by  those  whom 
they  least  feared,  on  account  of  the  profanation  of  his  laws. 

XLiv.  Besides  this  domestic  evU,  raging  in  'the  very  bowels 
of  the  land,  a  foreign  war  was  added ;  for  the  Englbh  having 
collected  an^  army,  passed  the  Solway,  and  spread  terror  £u: 
and  wide,  as,  besides  plundering  and  burning  the  open  coun- 
try, they  stormed  some  of  the  strongholds,  and  put  garrisons 
in  them.  Nor  were  the  other  borders  more  tranquil.  Robert 
Maxwell,  on  whom  the  severest  rage  of  the  storm  had  fallen, 
came  to  Edinburgh  to  ask  assistance,  almost  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration, for  the  fields,  he  said,  were  as  so  many  vast  solitudes, 
the  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  expelled  their  paternal  roofs,  and  reduced  to  beggary, 

SI 
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lived  on  the  compassion  of  their  friends,  aU  which  they  en- 
dured, because  they  would  not  change  their  allegiance ;  but  if 
no  steps  were  taken  for  their  relief  they  would  soon  be  forced, 
by  their  miseries,  and  their  neighbours,  by  the  fear  of  similar 
misfortunes,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
regent  haviug  promised  Maxwell  assistance  to  recover  his 
possessions,  marched  with  an  army,  and  encamped  at  Meggat 
river.  There  he  was  strongly  importuned  by  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  cardinal,  to  bring  to  trial  George  Leslie,  the 
father  of  Norman,  who  was  with  him,  nor  carry  as  his  com« 
panion  to  the  war,  so  powerful  a  nobleman,  of  doubtful  fidel- 
ity, or  rather  an  o|>en  enemy.  The  earl,  although  both  the 
time  and  the  place  was  unfavourable,  consented,  and  the 
judges  being  chosen  in  the  manner  formerly  described,  and 
none  of  the  names  objected  to  by  the  accused,  he  was  acquit* 
ted  by  an  unanimous  verdict. 

XLv.  Having  marched  thence  to  Langholm,  whence  the 
English  were  expelled,  the  regent  was  preparing  to  attempt 
some  of  the  other  garrisons,  when  the  troops  were  suddenly 
recalled  by  a  messenger,  who  brought  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet  was  descried  off  St  Abb's  head,  consisting  of 
twenty«one  sail  of  vessels  of  war.  The  regent,  who  expected 
they  were  come  to  besiege  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews — as  was 
the  case — hastened  joyfully  home.  Ailer  a  conference  with 
Leon  Strozzi,  the  admiral  of  the  French  navy,  he  joined 
him  with  his  forces,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  castle 
with  so  much  celerity,  that  a  number  of  the  garrison  were 
shut  out,  and  a  number  who  had  not  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy, but  were  in  the  castle  on  business,  were  shut  in.  Inmie« 
diately  cannon  were  planted  on  the  steeples  of  the  two  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  rendered  the  whole  court  of  the 
casde  so  unsafe  for  the  besieged,  that  no  one  without  evident 
risk  of  his  life,  durst  venture  to  appear  out  of  doors.  In  a 
short  time,  the  wall  between  the  two  towers,  where  the  new 
building  had  not  sufficiently  cemented  with  the  old,  shaken  by 
the  large  cannon,  fell  with  a  great  crash,  and  now,  those  who, 
trusting  to  the  fortifications,  had  formerly  shown  themselves 
forward  in  every  attack,  began  to  be  alarmed;  and  having 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  this  extremity,  fearing  the  regent's 
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cruelty-^a  vice  usually  sfardngect  in*  cofwafd^-^^  avengiog 
his  relation's  deaths  diey  surrendered  to  Leon  StroKo,  stiiH 
ulating  cmly  for  their  safety.  Stnna  then  seht  Ws  -loeD  to 
spoil  the  castle^  in  which,  besides  the  greatest  abundance  of 
prorisions,  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  they  found  die  cardin-* 
al's  money  and  furniture,  the  prc^rty  of  th^  ganisrai,  and 
the  effects  of  many  others,  who  had  carried  their  ^naUes  to 
the  casde,  as  to  a  place  of  safety;  together  with  the  regent's 
son,  given  as  an  hostage  to  the  cardinal,  and  afVer  his  death, 
detained  in  the  castle.  The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  council;  and  Strozzi  in  a  few  days,  set  sail  with  his 
prisoners  for  France.  The  castle  was  surrendered,  August, 
1547. 

XLT7.  The  French  fleet  had  scarcely  dqNurted,  when  in- 
formation was  brought,  that  the  English  had  assembled  a 
great  naval  and  military  forces  and  were  about  to  invade  Scot- 
land, and  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  treai^,  which  had 
been  concluded  four  years  before  with  the  regent,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  qneeii  of  Scotland  with  the  son  of  the  English 
king.  This  sudden  rmnour  gready  alarmed  tlie  regent,  other- 
wise sufficiendy  imbecile,  as  he  had  no  foreign  auxiliaries^  nor 
could  he  much  confide  in  his  domestic  forces,  for  he  had  dis« 
gusted  the  popbh  faction  by  his  levity,  and  the  friends  of  the 
exiled  Lennox  retained  still  the  seeds  of  that  hatred  which 
his  cruelty  and  avarice  had  planted.  Yet,  upon  his  prochuna^ 
tion,  a  considerable  army  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  whence 
marching  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  which  flows  through 
Lothian,  he  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Scottish  horsemen  riding  up  to  the  advancing 
iarmy,  on  all  sides  annoyed  their  march,  and  by  theit  taunts 
endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to  batde.  But  the  English  com* 
mander,  who  knew  that  the  Scots  far  excelled  his  own  troops 
in  skirmishing,  forbade  any  one  to  leave  the  main  body  to 
attack  them.  At  last,  at  the  entreaty  of  Gray,  the  command* 
er  of  the  horse,  he  permitted  some  troops  of  heavy  armed 
cavalry  and  cuirassiers,  to  rush  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and 
when  unprepared,  by  which  sudden  onset,  the  Scots,  who 
were  unapprehensive  of  any  enemy,  were  put  to  a  confused 
flight,  and  about  eight  hundred  were  either  killed,  or  made 
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pmoncra.  Many  of  the  English,  firon  their  over  eagerness  in 
theparsnit).  were  taken  cs^tive,  and  .amcog  them  some  dis^ 
tinguished  cayafay  officers.  From  that  day,  the  Scottbh  horse 
were  engaged  in  no  manoraUe  action^  The  English  were 
cDoamped  at  the  village  of  Preston,  litde  more  tiban  a  mile 
distant  from  them.  Thence,  from  the  high  grounds,  viewing 
the  Scottish  forces,  when  they  saw  a  much  greater  numbei 
assembled  than  they  had  expected,  they  called  a  council,  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  Scots,  desiring,  if  equitable  terms  oouM 
be  obtained, .  rather  to  finish  the  war  by  treaty,  than  by  arms* 
The  sum  of  these  despatches  was, 

xLvti.  They  earnestly  entreated  the  Scots  first  to  remember 
that  both  the  armies  were  Christians,  to  whom,  unless  they 
disregarded  their  professions,  nothing  ought  to  be  more  de« 
sirable  than  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  nothing  more  detestr 
able  than  war  and  mijust  vic^ence;  and  next,  that  th^  present 
war  had  not  arisen  trom  ambition,  hatred,  or  envy,  but  firom 
a  desire  of  establishing  perpetual  peace,  which  ^uld  in  no 
way  be  more  firmly  cemented  than  by  a  matrimonial  alliance^ 
which  had  already  received  the  sanction  and  promise  of  par- 
liament, and  had  been  openly  confirmed  by  a  treaty,  whose 
stipulations  were  more  favourable  to  the  Scots  than  to  the 
English,  who  invited  them  not  to  slavery,  but  to  a  friendly 
association  and  community  of  fortune*  By  so  much  would 
these  nuptials  be  advantageous  to  the  Scots,  rather  than  to  the 
English,  in  as  fiur  as  the  hope  of  advantage,  and  the  fear  oi 
injury,  was  greater  to  the  weaker  than  to  the  more  powerfiiL 
In  this  case,  in  weighing  the  argument,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, first,  the  expedience  to  the  Scots  of  having  their 
queen  married;  the  necessity  is  inevitable,  the  management 
difficult,  the  power  of  choosing  a  husband  being  lefl  to  par- 
liament alone*  Now,  if  a  husband  is  to  be  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  his  dignity  and  the  public  advantage,  whom  would 
they  prefer  to  a  neighbouring  king,  bom  in  the.satipie  islands 
nearly  related,  educated  in  the  same  laws,  institutions,  man- 
ners and  language,  and  superior  not  in  power  only,  but  in 
external  dignity  and  wealth,  and  who  brings,  in  addition, 
perpetual  amity,  and  an  oblivion  of  all  ancient  animosity  ;  but 
if  they  proposed  to  bring  a  stranger,  unacquainted  widi  their 
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language,  manners  and  institutions,  into  the  Idn^an^  tb^ 
ought  to  reflect  upon  the  many  evils  involyed  in  sach  a  resolii- 
tion,  and  how  many  inconveniences  he  would  bring  with  him, 
which  they  might  perceive  from  the  example  of  other  nationi^ 
a  mode  of  instruction  preferable  to  learning  by  their  own 
experience.  On  their  part,  if  the  Scots  discovered  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  they  would  abate  something  of  their  extreme 
right,  and  would  consent  that  the  young  queen  should  be 
educated  by  themselves,  till  she  was  marriageable,  and  tiH 
she  herself  was  capable,  with  the  advice  of  her  nobles,  of 
choosing  a  husband ;  that,  till  that  period,  bodi  nations  should 
abstain  from  violence  and  arms ;  that  the  queen  should  not  be 
transported  to  any  foreign  country;  and  that  no  matrimonial 
engagement  should  be  made  with  France,  or  any  other  foreign 
nation.  If  the  Scots  would  solenmly  promise  to  consent  to 
these  conditions,  they  would  withdraw  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
and  for  whatever  damage  Scotland  had  suffered  by  th^r  inva^ 
sion,  they  would  make  compensation  according  to  the  decision 
of  upright  men. 

XLViii.  These  letters  were  brought  to  the  regent,  who  show- 
ed them  to  his  brother  John,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
whom  he  had  assumed  in  the  government  in  place  of  the  car- 
dinal, and  to  some  few  others.  They,  confident  of  victory, 
advised  him  to  suppress  them,  for  they  were  afraid,  if  they 
were  made  public,  and  the  fairness  of  the  propositions  under- 
stood, many  would  be  inclined  to  peaceable  counsels;  but 
they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  through  the  whole  army, 
that  the  English  had  come  with  the  design  of  taking  away  the 
queen  by  violence,  and  reducing  the  kingdom  to  their  subjec- 
tion by  force  of  arms.  The  regent,  naturally  indoleut,  chose 
four,  none  of  whom  understood  military  a&irs  any  better 
than  himself,  by  whose  directions  he  was  completely  guided* 
Three  of  these  were  his  relations,  Jiis  brother  John,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  George  Durie^  abl>ot  of  Dunfermline, 
and  Archibald  Beacon ;  the  fourth  was  Hugh  Riggs,  a  lawyer, 
more  remarkable  for  his  huge  body  and  personal  strength, 
than  for  any  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  These  men  had 
so  elated  the  regent,  with  the  vain  hope  of  victory,  that,  al- 
though naturally  inconstant,  and  changeable  in  his  purpose  at 
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eteiy  nunour,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of  every 
other  person. 

XLix.  The  regent's  friends  having  drciilated,  through  die 
Scottish  army,  the  reports  they  had  themselves  invented,  the 
soldiers  immediately  ran  tomultaously  to  arms.  Archibald 
Dou^as,  earl  of  Angus,  was  appomted  to  lead  the  first  line^ 
and  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  the  second;  to  both 
were  given  each  ten  thousand  brave  soldiers,  and  the  regent  * 
had  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  centre.  A  sudden  rumour  I 
now  arose,  that  the  English  were  flying;  nor  was  it  altogether 
without  foundation,  for  their  provisions  being  exhausted,  and 
they  durst  neither  forage  at  a  distance,  nor  could  obtain  sup* 
plies  near,  on  account  of  the  scarcity,  the  only  method  of 
preserving  themselves  was,  as  they  thought,  to  leave  part  of 
their  baggage,  and  by  long  marches,  effect  their  retreat ;  but 
as  with  their  number  of  armed  men,  they  durst  not  venture  to 
engage  in  the  plain,  and  could  not,  by  going  round,  deceive 
the  enemy,  they  reserved  to  await  their  approach  on  the 
heights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regesntj  impatient  of  delay, 
by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  advised  Douglas  to  advance 
with  his  division.  Douglas,  as  he  knew  that  the  EngliA 
could  not  long  remain  where  they  were;,  on  account  of  their 
want  of  provisions,  and  waited  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat, 
marched  slowly,  until  ordered  by  the  regent  to  quicken  his 
motion.  Then,  at  last,  he  crossed  the  river,  the  centre  and 
rear  divisions  following  at  considerable  distances. 

L.  The  English,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  departing,  when 
they  saw  Douglas  approach,  sent  Gray,  the  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  with  all  the  horse  to  oppose  him,  and  delay  his 
progress,  till  their  infantry  took  possession  of  the  next  hill, 
or  to  break  the  Scottish  ranks  if  an  opportunity  offered,  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  troops  being  armed  after  the  French 
manner,  they  did  not  think  it  possible  the  Scots  could  sustain 
their  charge ;  but  the  Scottish  phalanx,  formed  in  close  order, 
their  long  spears  projecting  as  a  rampart,  awaited  their  ad- 
vance. The  first  rank  of  the  English  being  received  up<m 
thdr  points,  the  next,  as  if  taken  in  a  snare,  retreated  back 
to  their  main  army,  and  afiirmed,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to 
break  the  Scottish  ranks,  as  to  break  through  a  stone  wall ;  on 
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which,  the  English  horse,  having  left  the  foot,  were  preparing 
for  flight,  when,  partly  by  their  mutual  exhortations,  partly 
restrained  by  their  cconnianders,  and  hoping  for  a  more  ad- 
vantageous pomtibn,  order  %as  restored.  The  Seots  were 
chiefly  prevented,  from  marchiDg  forward  against  those  on  &e 
opposite  hiU,  by  seeing  lamboa,  a  Spaniard,  descending  witk 
some  troops  of  Spanish  heavy  dragoons,  as  if  to  take  t&em 
in  flank«  "Wliereibre,  lest  the  phalanx  should  be  fortsed,  fa|y 
any  sadden  attack,  to  divide^  or  lest  they  should  be  syrrounclf 
ed'onthe  flanks^  they  gradually  obliqued  from  the  direct  asr 
cent*  The  centre  division,  when  they  saw  the  first  leave 
their  route,  believing  that  they  were  put  to  flight^  broke  their 
ranks  and  fled.  The  En^isb,  perceiving  this  from  the  h^h 
ground,  sent  out  dieir  horse,  and  cut  down  great  numbers  of 
the  fugitives.  During  the  whole  of  the  mardi,  from  the  Esk 
to  the  English  canipj  the  English  fleet  pbyed  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  Scots,  and  did  them  much  mischief.  All  the  road 
was  strewed  with  arms  and  deiid  ibodies,  and  numbers  wore 
drowned  in  the  river  in  their  retreat  The  En^ish  were  mo^l 
inveterate  against  the  priests  and  monks,  (ot  all  6f  them,  wli6 
were  fit  to  bear  arms,  tame  into  the  fidd ;  and  miiny  attribufr^ 
ed  the  disasters .  of  that  day  to .  them,  who  had  so  arrogantly 
xgected  an'  honourable  peac^  and  who  would  hav^  used  a 
victory,  if  they  had  obtained  it,  more  crueUy  against  their 
own  countrymen  than  the  English.  There  fell  of  the  Engliili 
horsemen,  in  the  first  charge^  about  two  hundred;  but  of'  the 
•Scots,  almost  all  the  young  men  of  noble  faknily  leU» '  along 
with  their  friends  and  vassals,  who  thought  they  eould  not 
without  infamy  desert  them,  and  itiaily  werb  taken  in  flight* 
The  Gael*  formed  into  a  circle  in  good  order^  and  retreated 
without  loss,  first  through  rugged  road^  impervious  to.  twnixj, 
hoT  whai  they  were  obliged  to  descend  into  the  plain,  dniirt 
the  English  horsey  who  pursued  the  dispersed  fugitives^  dajre 
to  attadc  them.  This  battle,  among  th^  few  engBgemfinls 
most  &tal  to  the  Soots,  was  fought  on  the  10th  oS  SepteialMiio^ 
A^D.154^ 
'    LT.  The  English  having  obtained  a  victory,  the  more  wek 

•  Scoti  Drifici,  tlie  H^blanden. 
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come  because  unexpected,  advanced  above  five  miles  with  all 
their  forces,  and  remained  eight  days,  ravaging  the  whole 
country  for  six  miles  round  by  their  foraging  parties.  They 
attempted,  however,  nothing  besides  worthy  of  notice,  except 
that  they  fortified  the  barren  islands  of  Inchkeith  and  Inch- 
colm,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  took  Broughty  castle,  in  the 
Frith  of  Tay.  On  their  return,  the  army  reduced  the  fort- 
resses of  Fastcastle  and  Hume,  and  established  garrisons,  one 
at  Lauder,  and  another  on  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  castle. 
Their  sudden  departure  somewhat  relieved  the  Scots,  and  af- 
forded them  an  opportunity  of  assembling  to  consult  about 
the  state  of  the  country.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  the 
regent,  attended  by  those  who  had  survived  the  carnage,  pro- 
ceeded to  Stirling,  where  the  two  queens  were  residing,  with 
several  of  the  other  nobility.  He  and  his  brother  appeared 
sincerely  sad  and  dejected,  on  account  of  the  calamity  their 
misconduct  had  brought  upon  the  country.  The  queen  dow- 
ager too,  in  their  presence,  lamented  the  misfortune  both  by 
her  looks  and  her  language,  but  when  alone  with  her  confi  • 
dential  friends,  she  rejoiced  at  the  pride  of  the  Hamiltons  be- 
ing humbled.  This  disposition,  however,  to  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  public  calamity,  parasites,  who  usually  disguise  the 
vices  of  kings  under  honourable  names,  style,  greatness  of 
soul  I  The  queen  dowager,  besides,  ever  since  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  had  been  anxious,  on  all  occasions,  to  displace 
the  regent,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  power  herself; 
nor  -could  she  ever  hope  to  efiPect  this,  while  his  party  retained 
their  ascendance,  and  kept  all  the  fortified  places  in  their 
hands.  In  almost  all  her  discourses,  she  aggravated  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  on  account  of  the  English,  displayed 
the  weakness  of  the  domestic  troops,  and  exhibited  the  dan- 
gers threatened  by  civil  discord,  and  she  communicated  her 
designs  to  those  she  knew  to  be  inimical  to  the  Hamiltons. 

LI  I.  In  a  general  meeting  of  the  nobles,  it  was  determined 
to  place  the  queen  in  Dunbarton,  until  the  whole  state  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  settled  by  parliament,  and  she  was  com* 
mitted  to  the  care  of  John  Erskine,  an  open  partisan  of  the 
queen  dowager's,  to  whom  was  added  William  l/cvifigston, 
an  adherent  of  the  Hamiltons.     Ambassadors  were  likewise 
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sent  to  Henry,  the  French  king,  to  demimd  assistance^  ac* 
cording  to  treaty,  against  the  common  enemy.  Hopes  were 
even  held  out,  that  the  queen  would  be  sent  to  France,  and 
^iven  in  marriage  to  thp  dauphin.  But  while  the  French 
were  engaged  in  their  own  domestic  troubles,  and  their  aux- 
iliaries i¥ere  more  tardy  than  the  pressing  danger  requirpd, 
the  English  entered  Scotland  on  both  the  borders,  The  earl 
pf  Lenno^  as  if  invited  by  his  friends,  came  to  Dumfries 
about  the  winter  solstice,  for  his  father-in-law,  Angus,  and 
his  old  friend,  Glencairn,  had  promised  him  two  thousand 
horse,  besides  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  if  he 
would  desert  the  English,  but  when  he  arrived  at  thci  place, 
op  the  day  appointed,  scarcely  three  hundred  assembled)  and 
they  chidBiy  freebooters.  These,  and  some  other  very  sus- 
picious circumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  but  chiefly  the  ver- 
satile disposition  of  John  Maxwell,  who  had  given  hostages 
to  the  English,  persuaded  Lennox  that  he  was  betrayed*  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  deceive  his  enemifss  by  a  similar  strat* 
afen^  Taking  with  him  Glencairn,  Maxwell,  and  others  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  who  bad  negotiated  bis  return  to  his  own 
country,  '}n  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  ordered  six  hundred 
horse,  partly  English,  apd  partly  Scots,  who  had  joined  him 
to  march  to  Drumlanricjc.  When  he  arrived  at  a  station  he 
]^^d  previously  fixed  on,  he  sent  about  five  hundred  of  his 
followers  to  waste  the  country  tumultuously,  on  purpose  to 
draw  James  Douglas  into  an  ambush.  3ut  Douglas,  suspect- 
ing some  design,  waited  witli  his  people  tjU  day ;  then,  freed 
from  the  fear  of  snares,  he  issued  forth  against  the  straggling 
plunderers,  and  passing  the  river  Kith  with  his  followers,  at- 
tacked them  in  rear  as  they  were  returniug.  Tbeyt  on  re^ph* 
ipg  a  situation  where  they  bad  roon^,  and  opportunity  to  rally 
turped  on  their  pursuers,  charged  them  with  impetuosity, 
ind  having  thrown  them  into  confusion,  at  a  narrow  fordt 
lew  a  few  as  they  were  crowded  together,  and  took  a  great 
lumber  of  gentlemep  prisoners.  Tliis  trifling  expedition 
struck  such  terror  over  a  great  part  of  Galloway,  that  they 
strove  who  should  first  surrender  to  the  English,  partly  wish- 
ing to  gratify  Lennox,  and  partly  afraid,  lest,  being  deserted 
by  ttteir  neighbours,  they  might  be  left  to  sustain  the  whole 
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weight  of  the  enemy.  The  regent  fearing,  if  he  attempted 
nothing,  when  such  tumults  were  ragmg  around  him,  that  the 
spirits  of  his  party,  abready  cast  doirn,  would  be  altogether 
broken,  besieged  Broughty  castle.  After  sitting  before  it  three 
months,  during  which  he  did  nothing,  he  decamped  with  bis 
followers,  leaving  James  Haliburton,  an  active  young  man, 
to  keep  the  neighbourhood  on  the  alert,  and  prevent  any  pro* 
visions  being  carried  by  land  to  Broughty,  or  any  commumca>- 
tion  with  a  garrison  which  the  English  bad  placed  on  sti  ad- 
jacent hill.  These  transactions  took  place  about  tbe  end  of 
the  year. 

Lin.  Next  year,  A«  D.  1548,  the  English  fortified  Had- 
dington, a  town  on  th^  river  Tyne,  hi  Lothian,  and  burning 
the  villages,  and  destroying  the  farms,  rendered  the  moart 
fertile  districts  in  Scotland  almost  an  entire  wildernei^ ;  they 
also  formed  another  garrison  at  Lander.  Lennox,  about  tt^ 
end  of  February,  having  passed  the  weistem  border,  narrowly 
escaped  an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  some  of  tfbose  who  had 
surrendered,  and,  on  returning  to  Carlisle,  ht  put  to  dealli 
several  of  the  hostages,  particularly  John  Maxwell,  who  he 
understood,  by  letters  from  the  king  of  England,  Was  Aie 
principal  instigator  of  the  plot. 

Liv.  During  these  transactions,  Henry,  king  oif  France, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Francis,  sent  six  thousand  troops' 
by  sea  to  Scotland,  among  whom  were  three  thousand  G^i*- 
man  infantry,  under  the  Rhinegrave,  nearly  two  thousand 
French,  and  about  one  thousand  of  di£ferent  nations,  all  hors^. 
M.  D'Essy,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  served  wtth  reputation 
some  years  in  his  own  country,  was  their  commander-in-chief. 
This  armament  landed  at  Leith,  and  were  ordered  to  be  quar- 
tered at  Edinburgh,  till  they  recovered  from  the  se»-sickirei3s; 
The  regent,  in  the  meantime,  marched  wil!b  what  forces  he- 
had  ready  to  Haddington,  and  taking  possession  of  all  the 
avenues,  blockaded  the  city.  He  was  here  joined  in  a  fei^ 
days  by  about  eight  thousand  Scottish  soldiers,  who  assembled 
in  consequence  of  his  proclamation.  The  debate  being  re- 
sumed, among  the  nobility  who  were  present,  about  sendmg 
the  queen  to  France,  and  marrying  her  to  the  Dauphihi  a 
parliament  was  held  in  die  abbey,  which  is  without  Hadding- 
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ton,  that  isy  in  tbe  camp  itself.     In  this  meeting  there  mts^  a. 
violent  dispute.     Some  contended,  that  a  perpetual  war  w^lth 
England,  and  slavery  to  France,  were  to  be  dreaded   from 
removing  the  queen ;  others  thought,  from  the  agreement    in 
religion,  and  the  present  aspect  of  the  times,    the   offered 
friendship  of  England  ought  to  be  embraced,  especially  as  a 
ten  years'  peace  presented  itself,  without  any  new  chains,    or 
more  burdensome  stipulations  to  the  Scots ;  for  if  either  the 
king  of  England,  or  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  should  die  within 
ten  years,  every  thing  would  remain  as  it  was  in  both  nations; 
but  although  no  fortuitous  event  might  occur,  yet  the  king- 
dom, freed  from  the  present  miseries  by  which  its  strength 
was  broken  and  almost  overwhelmed,  the  youth,  whom  the 
last  dreadful  disaster  had  nearly  annihilated,  would  increase 
during  a  long  peace,  and,  intestine  dissensions  being  hushed, 
the  high  concerns  of  the  commonwealth  could  be  more  grave- 
ly deliberated  upon,  than  amid  the  sound  of  horns  and  trum- 
pets ;   that,   in  such  consultations,  delay  was  often  salutary, 
while  hasty  precipitation  was  frequently  followed  by  speedy 
repentance. 

LV.  All  the  papists  favoured  the  French  interest,  besides 
numbers  who  had  been  previously  won  over  by  French  gifts, 
or  who  entertained  great  expectations  of  emolument,  among 
whom  was  the  regent,  who  had  an  yearly  revenue  of  twelve 
thousand  French  livres  allowed  him,  and  the  command  of  one 
hundred  cuirassiers;   and  thus  the  majority  acceded  to  the 
proposal  for  sending  the  queen  to  France;  on  which,  the  fleet 
that  had  come  to  carry  her  away,  and  had  in  the  meantime 
remained  at  Leith,  pretending  to  take  their  departure,  sailed 
round  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Dunbarton,  where 
the  queen,  who  had  waited  there  several  months  for  their  ar- 
rival, went  on  board,  attended  by  her  brother  James,  John 
Erskine,  and  William  ILevingston.     After  experiencing  some 
very  severe  weather,  she  landed  at  last  in  Brittany,  a  penin- 
sula in  France,  whence,  by  easy  journies,  she  was  brought  to 
court. 

Lvi.  While  the  war  in  Scotland  paused  at  Haddington,  the 
common  people  improved  the  opportunities  afforded  for  exert- 
ing themselves  in  other  places.    The  excursions  of  the  enemy 
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from  the  castles  of  Fastcastle  and  Hume,  had  produced  much 
mischief  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  At  last,  the  Scots  per- 
ceiving that  the  watches  in  Hume  castle  were  more  careless 
in  going  their  rounds,  they  one  night  clambered  up  the  rock, 
on  that  side  where,  from  its  precipitous  situation,  they  knew  it 
would  be  least  carefully  guarded,  and  killing  the  sentinel^ 
took  possession  of  the  castle.  Not  long  after,  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  Fastcastle  had  ordered  the  neighbouring  countrymen 
to  bring  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  on  an  appointed  day, 
the  youth  in  the  vicinity  seizing  this  opportunity,  came  in 
great  numbers  at  the  set  time,  and  having  unloaded  their 
waggons,  carried  the  burthens  on  their  shoulders  along  the 
bridge,  which  stretched  between  two  rocks.  As  soon  as  they 
entered  the  place,  they  threw  down  their  loads  in  the  gateway, 
and  on  a  given  signal,  slew  the  guards,  and  before  the  rest  of 
the  English  could  assemble,  having  seized  their  arms,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  approaches,  they  let  in  their  associates 
at  the  gates,  and  obtained  the  castle. 

Lvii.  Nor  was  the  Elnglish  maritime  force  idle,  during  these 
proceedings.  The  whole  weight  of  the  war  by  land,  being 
directed  towards  Haddington,  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  think- 
ing that  the  neighbouring  countries  must  be  defenceless,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  Wherefore^ 
having  sailed  past  several  well  inhabited  maritime  villages, 
they  landed  at  the  populous  village  of  St.  Minians,  whence 
they  might  march  by  land  to  larger,  but  less  fortified  places, 
of  which  the  spoil  would  better  reward  their  exertions.  James 
Stuart,  the  queen's  brother,  on  the  first  alarm  hastened  thither 
with  the  people  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  number  of  the  country- 
men who  had  been  left  at  home,  and  was  joined  in  his  progress 
by  many  in  the  vicinity.  The  English,  who  were  already 
landed,  about  twelve  hundred  strong,  stood  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  and  by  the  terror  of  their  cannon,  which  they  brought 
from  the  vessels,  easily  dispersed  a  crowd  of  rustics.  James, 
however,  having  rallied  the  fugitives,  rushed  upon  the  enemy 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers  were  a  hastily  collected  crowd,  he  instantly  attacked, 
routed,  and  chased  them  to  the  s^a,  with  great  slaughter. 
Many  fell  in  the  fight,  and  not  a  few  were  drowned  in  th^ 
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fanrrj  of  re-embarking.  One  hoai,  with  all  on  board,  sunk, 
ID  the  confusion  0f  patting  off  to  the  Tessels.  On  that  day, 
six  hundred  were  said  to  be  killed,  and  one  hondred  taken 
prisoners. 

LTiii.  Thence  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  Meams,  a  less  popoloos 
district,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  Montrose,  a  town 
situate  not  far  from  the  month  of  the  riyer  Eak.     They  ie«> 
solyed  to  make  their  descent  daring  the  night,  and  remained 
at  anchor  withoot  sight  of  land,  till  the  li^ht  d«^>arted,  bat 
when  they  approached  the  shore  in  the  dark,  they  betrayed 
their  secret  design  to  the  enemy,  by  their  own  imprudence  in 
hoisting  lights  in  all  their  boats.    John  Erskine,  of  Dun,  the 
provost  of  the  town,  ordered  all  the  inkabitaats  to  take  arms 
without  noise,  and  divided  them  into  three  bands.    Some  he 
placed  at  the  back  of  a  sand  bank,  raised  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  enemy.    He  himself  led  the  dartHmai,  and  other  light 
armed  troops,  against  the  invader.    The  third  band,  consisting 
of  servants,  and  a  promiscoous  crowd  of  the  c(mmM>n  people^ 
with  a  few  milHory  men  to  direct  them,  he  ordered  to  wait 
behind  the  nearest  sand  hill.    Having  thns  arranged  his  pre- 
parations, he  proceeded  with  has  party,  and  briskly  attacked 
the  enemy  as  they  were  landing,  and  in  an  irtregolar  skirmish, 
drew  them  towards  the  sand  hill.     There,  forming  a  junction 
with  the  other  party  who  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
tbey  all  attacked  the  enemy,  who  notwithstanding,  did  not 
give  way,  till  the  others  on  the  neighbouring  hiU,  showed 
themselves  with  their  banners;  then,  at  last,  they  ran  widi 
such  haste  to  the  sea,  and  to  their  ships,  that  of  about  eight 
hundred  who  landed,  scarcely  a  third  part  escaped. 

Lix.  Meanwhile,  several  brisk  sallies  took  place  at  Had- 
dington, with  considerable  loss  to  both  parties,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  side  of  the  Engli^.  The  garrison,  however,  being 
straitened  for  provisions,  and  as  the  promised  asfflstance  would 
apparently  arrive  too  late,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  Sir  Hiomaa 
Palmer,  were  ordered  to  proceed  thither  hastily  front  Berwick, 
with  one  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  but,  having 
fallen  into  an  ambush,  they  were  entirely  de£eated.  On  whidb^ 
the  English  endeavoured  to  send  anolker  eiipedition,  when 
their  intention  being  discovered,  the  French  conunander  took 
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possession  of  the  narrow  road  through  whidb  they  were  to 
coBidy  but  being  deceiTed  by  one  of  their  scouts  whom  he  had 
taken,  who  informed  him  diat  the  Elnglisb  were  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  intended  to  penetrate  to  their  friends  by  another 
roqte,  D'Essy  left  the  pass,  and  marched  to  that  quarter, 
and  the  English,  without  any  opposition,  reached  the  town 
with  the  supplies,  consisting  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  with 
anununition  and  proTisions,  of  which  the  besi^ed  were  greatly 
in  want. 

IX.  Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  at  Had- 
dington, with  various  success,  and  without  promoting  the 
object  of  the  war,  certain  intelligence  was  brought,  that  the 
English  had  levied  an  army  to  raise  the  siege.  D'Essy,  who 
kn#w  himself  inferior  to  the  afqjroaching  force^  removed  to 
some  distance  from  the  town,  and  sent  all  his  brass  cannon, 
except  six  small  fieldpieces,  to  Edinburgh.  At  last,  the 
arrival  of  the  English  army  raised  the  siege;  and,  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  Soots  were  not  inclined  to  risk  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  upon  a  single  battle,  those  who  were  nearest  their 
habitations,  returned  home.  The  French,  though  hardly 
pressed  by  the  English,  retired  without  damage.  In  their 
retreat,  they  slew  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  son,  to- 
gether with  some  citizens,  who  opposed  their  entrance  into 
the  town  with  ail  their  forces,  as  they  knew  they  could  not  be 
restrained  from  licentious  plundering. 

liXi.  D'Essy,  to  prevent  the  sedition  from  increasing,  and 
thinking  the  enemy  would  have  become  negligent  by  their 
success,  determined  to  attempt,  if  it  were  possible,  to  take 
Haddington  by  surprise.  Having  marched  during  almost 
the  whole  night,  he  arrived  at  daybreak  before  the  walls, 
killed  the  sentinels,  and  then  stormed  an  outwork  that  covered 
the  entrance ;  after  which,  he  with  one  party,  attempted  to 
force  the  gates,  while  another  attacked  the  nearest  English 
granaries.  The  noise  of  the  attempt  upon  the  gates,  and  the 
hurry  of  the  French  soldiers  in  calling  out  victory,  at  last, 
with  difficulty,  aroused  the  English  from  sleep.  In  the  midst 
of  this  trq)idation,  a  soldier  discharged  one  of  the  largest 
cannon,  which  accidentally  stood  opposite  the  gate,  that  in 
the  present  emergency,  he  might  try  even  a  doubtful  remedy. 
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and  the  boll  shhrering  the  gate,  did  such  ezecation  among  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  French,  that  the  cries  of  the  soldiers 
exclaiming  victorjTi  and  the  crash  of  the  broken  gates,  carried 
a  discordant  noise  to  the  rear,  who,  ignorant  of  the  cans^ 
took  to  flight,  and  carried  the  rest  along  with  them.  The 
French  being  thns  repulsed  with  loss,  marched  into  Teviot- 
dale,  where  the  English  had  been  committing  great  rarages, 
and  ander  the  command  of  D'Essy,  drove  them  from  Jedburgh, 
and  made  many  successful  incursions  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
tories. At  length,  having  wasted  all  the  borders,  besides 
being  fatigued  with  their  daily  labour,  they  began  to  be  in 
want  of  provisions,  but  their  situation  excited  little  pity,  on 
account  of  the  sedition  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  an  attempt  to  introduce  tyranny.  After  this,  the  French 
did  nothing  of  importance. 

LXii.  The  king  of  France,  informed  by  despatches  from  the 
regent  and  queen  dowager,  that  IV  Essy  incurred  great  ex- 
pense by  trifling,  and  almost  useless  expeditions,  more  oppres- 
sive to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies,  and  that  the  insolence 
of  the  French  soldiers,  particularly  since  the  sedition  at  Edin- 
b«?»-»rh.  hnfl  so  much  increawd,  that  immediate  ruin  was 
threatened  by  intestine  discord,  recalled  him,  and  sent  Paul 
Termes,  an  experienced  soldier,  and  able  politician,  into 
Scotland,  with  some  additional  forces.  IVEssy,  who  thought 
it  would  be  honourable,  before  he  was  superseded,  to  retake 
the  island  of  Inchkeith,  which  the  English  had  seized  a  few 
days  before,  and  were  beginning  to  fortify,  collected  a  fleet  at 
Leith,  and  embarked  with  a  chosen  band  of  Scottish  and 
French  forces,  the  queen  dowager,  who  was  a  spectator,  en- 
touraging  them  now  individually,  and  now  in  a  body.  At  his 
landing,  he  drove  the  English  to  the  highest  nooks  of  the 
island,  and  when  almost  their  whole  officers  were  killed,  forced 
them  to  surrender,  but  not  without  suffering  considerably 
himself.  After  performing  this  last  brave  exploit  in  Britain, 
he  delivered  up  the  army  to  Termes. 

LXiii.  The  new  commander  having  led  his  army  out  of 
winter  quarters,  ordered  them  to  march  to  the  north,  and 
after  the  departure  of  D'Essy,  immediately  followed  himself. 
Proceeding  against  Broughty  castle,  he  took  it,  and  soon  after. 
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the  adjoining  fort,  from  the  Engliahi  the  garrisons  of  both 
being  ahnost  entirely  destroyed.  When  he  returned  to  Lo- 
thian, and  had  distributed  his  whole  force,  so  as  to  prevent 
provisions  from  being  carried  to  Haddington,  a  large  army  of 
English  and  Germans,  suddenly  presented  itself  in  battle 
array,  on  which  he  drew  off  his  army  with  great  celerity, 
and  in  good  order,  to  a  more  secure  station.  Meanwhile,  the 
Scottish  horse,  who  skirmished  with  the  enemy  in  every  direc- 
tion to  protect  the  retreat,  having  perceived  that  the  baggage 
of  the  Germans  was  left  unguarded,  seized,  and  carried  it  off 
in  a  moment.  Provisions  in  the  interim,  were  carried  into 
Haddington  without  opposition.  During  these  movements, 
Juliano  Romero,  who  lay  at  Coldingham  with  a  Spanish  regi- 
ment, as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  been  peace,  was  attacked,  bimr 
self  taken,  and  nearly  the  whole  .of  the  party  put  to  the  sword. 

Lxiv.  Termes,  on  the  departure  of  the  Elnglish  forces,  re- 
solved to  ireturn  to  the  siege  of  Haddington.  The  defenders 
were  brave,  but  all  the  country  round  about  was  laid  waste, 
and  provbions  could  only  be  brought  with  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger from  a  great  distance,  in  small  quantities,  seldom,  and 
never  without  loss ;  besides,  the  English  were  distracted  with 
a  serious  insurrection  at  home,  and  distressed  with  the  French 
war  abroad.  The  garrison,  therefore,  despairing  of  any  as- 
sistance, aftec  setting  fire  to  the  town,  departed  for  England, 
1st  of  October,  1549.  The  garrison  at  Lauder  too,  was  re- 
duced so  much  by  the  want  of  every  thing,  that  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  surrendering,  when  intelligence  was  unexpectedly 
received,  of  peace  having  been  concluded  between  the  English 
and  French,  which  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  ot 
April,  1550,  and  in  the  following  month  of  May,  the  French 
soldiers,  together  with  the  fleet,  were  sent  home.  External 
peace  lasted  for  about  three  years,  but  it  was  not  less  torment- 
ing and  pernicious  than  the  severest  war,  on  account  of  the 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  government — 
the  regent,  and  his  brother  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
particularly  the  archbishop,  who  indulged  in  every  species  of 
licentiousness. 

Lxv.  The  first  presage  of  future  tyranny,  was  in  allowing 
the  murder  of  William  Crichton,  a  person  of  eminence,  to  go 
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unpunkbed.     Ht  WA6  killed  in  tiie  very  palace  of  tbe  nsgeat^ 
and  almost  in  his  presence,  hy  Rot)ert  Seiople,  yet  Semple 
was  scifeened  ftom  pnnishifieiit,  at  tbe  entreaty  of  his  daugiiter, 
who  was  the  al^hbishop's  coneabine.*     The  arcbbiahop»  who^ 
during  the  life  of  the  Idtig,  was  one  of  hia  confidential  advis^ts, 
and  professed  a  love  fbt  the  reformed  religion^  upon  his  death, 
plunged  headlong  iiito  all  manner  of  debanoherj.    Among  his 
numerous  mistresses,  he  kept,  abnost  aa  bis  proper  wife,  this 
Semple'— whom  he  had  carried  off  from  her  husband,  his  own 
neighbour  and  relation — a  womtfi,   remarkaUe  neither  for 
beautjj  charactet,  nor  any  thing  but  laseivioiisneas*.    Next 
followed  the  death  of  J<>hn  MelTille»  a  nobleman  of  Kfe,  who 
wAsi  one  of  the  most  fiitttiliar  fHetids  of  the  late  ki»g»    On  him 
were  found  some  tetti&rs  to  a  certain  EngBshnum,  to  whom  he 
recommended  a  friend,  who  was  a  prisoner,  and  althoagh  there 
was  not  the  most  distant  appearanee  of  treason  in  them,  the 
writer  was  brought  to  trials  and  lost  his  head;  and  what  made 
his  punishment  the  more  shameful^  bis  inheritance  was  be* 
stowed  on  David,  the  regent'^  youngest  son»  f    Tlie  suffering 
in  these  cases,  touched  indeed  only  a  few,  but  the  hatred  they 
excited,  extended  to  many,  and  die  examples  they  afforded, 
reached  all.    The  regent,  who^  ^n  account  of  hia  nndciUul 
goyemment,  and  his  abtelute  indolence,  had  already  di^nsted 
the  c<Hnmon  people^  now  for  other  reasons  became  daily  more 
vile,:^  espedally  after  the  execation  of  George  Wishar^  as 
numbetis  attributed  the  calamities  whieh  followed,  to  die  death 
of  that  holy  man,  diose  porticHlariy^  who  not  ^nly  knew  the 
purity  of  his  actions,  but  the  unUamable  tener  of  his  wh<^ 
life,  and  who  were  persuaded  from  his  mamty,  and  most  ver* 


*  William  Crichton^  lord  Sanquhar,  he  was  killed  by  Robert,  lord  Semple. 
Semple's  daughter,  better  known  as  lady  Gtlton,  bore  a  son  to  the  archUshop^ 
John  Hamilton,  of  Blair,  near  Culfoss. 

f  Knox  styles  him  Laird  of  lUitfa,  and  mentions  that  Ae  letter  was  ad^ 
dressed  to  his  son,  then  in  Englantf.^— 'Hist.  Boek  4.  p.  ss. 

%  In  the  end  of  thit  year,  Adam  WaHaoe,  a  plmn  ddiple  man,  wm  turned 
upon  the  castle  hill,  Edinburgh,  but  so  fast  were  the  principles  of  tbe^orma- 
tion  eatendiag,  that  ^  earl  of  GleocairB,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  pro- 
tested openly  in  court,  when  he  was  condemned,  that  he  did  not  consent  to 
the  death. 
33 
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acious  predictions,  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
by  divine  commanication. 

Lxvi.  While  the  authority  of  the  regent  was  on  these  ac- 
counts declining,  another  and  more  extensive  evil  followed, 
which  occasion^  loud  and  universal  complaints.  Courts  be- 
ing appointed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ostensibly  to 
check  robberies^  bat,  lo&ei^  for  vo  other  purpose  tlwm  plun- 
dering the  public  under  plausible  pretexts.  Money  was  ex- 
torted from  all  who  were  cited,  and  as  much  exacted  from 
honest  men  as  from  thieves,  in  both  cases  the  fine  being 
measured  not  by  the  nature  of  the  accusation,  but  the  wealth 
of  the  accused.  Nor  were  the  profeiBsors  of  the  reformed  re-  - 
ligion  exempted  from  his  cruelty  and  avarice,  although  he 
himself  bad  formerly  been  attached  to  that  party,  and  had  not 
now  the  cardinal  to  use  as  a  cover  for  his  vices.  But  wnat 
completed  the  exasperation  of  the  people  was.  Chat  the  «on^, 
thus  bafiely  extorted  in  the  name  of  the  rq^eiit,  was  more  fls*^ 
gitions^  spent  by  the  lust  of  his  brother. 
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Book  XVI. 


I*  Hatiko  arranged  matters  at  home,  the  queen  dowager 
determined  to  go  to  France,  partly  to  visit  her  country,  her 
relations,  and  her  daughter,  and  partly  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity which  appeared  to  offer  itself  for  securing  the  chief 
power  of  the  state,  and  to  take  with  her,  in  her  train,  those 
noblemen  who  favoured  her  design  ;*  for  this  ambitious  and 
intriguing  woman,  hoped  easily  to  drive  from  his  situation 
the  regent,  who  was  becoming  daily  more  despicable  by  his 
misconduct,  and  substitute  herself  in  his. room.  She  remained 
in  France  above  a  year,  and  made  the  court  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Scotland,  who  heard  her  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  was  easily  persuaded  by  her  brothers  to  accede  to 
her  wishes.  The  Frencli  king,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
designs  upon  Scotland  without  disturbance,  advanced  the  no- 
bility, who  accompanied  the  queen  dowager  from  Scotland, 
to  various  honourable  employments,  according  to  their  rank 
and  situation,  and  heaped  honour  upon  all  who  were  connect- 
ed with  the  regenL  He  promoted  bis  son  Jamesf  to  the 
command  of  all  the  Scottish  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  France, 
and  promised  him  besides,  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand 
French  livres.     He  created  Huntly,  whose  son  was  married 

*  These  were  the  earls  Huntly,  GleDcaim,  CassiUis,  Marisehal,  lord  Max- 
well, FleemiDg,  and  a  long  train  of  inferior  barons. 

f  The  earl  of  Arran,  of  whom  afterward  mudi  mention  is  made.  He  be- 
came deranged,  as  was  generally  supposed,  from  bong  disappointed  in  obtttii^ 
ing  queen  Mary  in  marriage 
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to  the  regenf  8  daughter,  earl  of  Moray.  *  He  made  the 
youngest  of  Rothes'  sons,  by  different  mothers,  who  were  dis- 
puting about  their  succession,  earl,  because  he  was  allied  to 
Hamilton.f  By  the  advice  of  the  queen  dowager,  he  sent  for 
Robert  Camegie,:^  a  friend  of  the  regent,  lately  arrived  in 
France,  to  thank  him  for  his  assistance  against  the  English, 
also  David  Painter,  for  several  years  ambassador  in  France, 
and  Gavin,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  all  staunch  adherents  of 
the  Hamilton  faction,  to  whom  he  mentioned  what  he  had 
discussed  with  the  Guises  som^  days  before,  and  of  which 
the  scope  was:-— That  they  would  represent  to  the  regent 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  the  king,  if  he  would  yield  up, 
to  the  queen  dowager,  the  short  time  that  remained  to  him 
for  exercising  the  magistracy;  which  request,  as  it  was  fair 
and  equitable,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws,  so  he  would  take 
care  that  his  compliance  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  hb  in- 
terest, as  it  would  secure  the  steady  friendship  of  a  munificent 
king.  They  were  likewise  desired  to  inform  him  of  the  fa- 
vours he  had  spontaneously  bestowed  upon  them  and  their 
friends,  whence  the  regent  could  judge  what  he  might  expecL 
The  French  king  sent  Carnegie  home,  loaded  with  magnifi- 
cent promises,  and,  a  short  time  after,  ordered  Painter,  the 
Scottish  ambassador,  bishop  of  Ross,  to  follow  him,  who, 
being  eloquent  and  possessed  of  great  influence,  was  instruct- 
ed to  manage  the  negotiation  with  the  regent  and  his  firiends, 
for  transferring  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  queen 
dowager,  which  he  at  length  with  considerable  difficulty  effect- 
ed.   For  his  fidelity  and  diligence  in  transacting  this  business, 

*  The  earldom  of  Moray  bad  fallen  to  the  crown,  by  the  demise  of  earl 
Jame%  the  illegitimate  son  of  James  IV.  It  did  not,  however,  long  remain 
in  the  Gordon  fomily,  and  was  afterward  prtm  by  queen  Maiy  to  James,  her 
iU^timate  brother,  regent  Moray. 

f  Norman  Leslie,  the  earl  of  Rothes*  eldest  son,  having  been  forfeited  for 
i»firiimAl  Beaton's  murder,  his  brothers-German  could  not  succeed  as  hdn  to 
him.  Therefore,  bit  half  brother,  by  the  &ther*s  side,  who  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Avendale,  counn  to  the  regent,  was, 
by  the  French  king's  interest,  created  earl  of  Rothes. 

%  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  afterward  knighted  and  made  a  lord  of 
session,  grandfather  to  DaTid,  earl  of  Southesk. 
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he  was  rewarded  by  the  French  king  with  aa  abbacy  ia 
ton.  The  queen,  now  certain  of  success  in  Soodand^  where, 
every  thing  seemed  ready  for  depriving  the  Scots  of  their  an- 
cient liberty,  and  redocmg  them  under  the  yoke  of  the  French, 
accompanied  by  M.  D'Osel,  an  able  politician,  as  plenipo^ 
tentiary,  to  aid  her  with  his  advice^  returned  home  through 
England.  * 

II.  The  year  after  she  arrived,  she  followed  the  regent,  on 
a  judicial  circuit,  through  almost  every  part  of  the  countzy, 
and,  by  degrees,  conciliated  the  adBEections  of  the  nobility  to 
herself.     In  this  whole  journey,  few  of  the  notoriously  guilty 
suffered  capitally,  the  generality  being  punished  by  fines. 
The  queen  could  not  approve  of  this  conduct,  yet  was  she  not 
sorry  at  it,  for  m  as  much  as  die  regent  lost -the  fiivour  ai  the 
public,  so  far  did  she  calculate  upon  tlie  whole  concentraling 
in  herself.    In  the  mean  time,  havii^  won  over  llie  nobilily 
to  her  party,  sbe  endeavoured,  tfaroogh  tfae  nkedium  of  his 
firiends,  to  induce  the  regent  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  helm. 
His  relations,  when  th^  surveyed  his  resources^  and  saw  his 
want  of  money,  and  hisi^  adherents,  and  what  a  heavy  bal^ 
ance  there  was  against  him  in  the  accounts  of  hia  tutoragt-^ 
king  James  Y.  havuig  left,  at  his  death,  a  great  quantity  of 
money,  arms,  ships,  horses,  and  cannon,  and  an  extensive 
and  precious  wardrobe,  which  he{|the  regent]  had  squandered 
among  his  friends  in  «  few  years-^aod  perceived  that  the  day 
of  settlement  could  not  long  be  defened,  as  the  queen  w<o«Ul 
soon  be  of  age,  they  thought,  if  he  could  free  himielf  fimm 
diese  embarrassments,  by  abdicating  the  government,  it  would 
not  be  a  great  loss ;  he  would  only  apparently  give  up  to  the 


*  flhe  jiade  application  to  £dward  VI.  for  a  safe  conduct^  whidi  was  t««l« 
ily  granted;  it  is  dated,  Westminster,  isth  May,  1551.  She  landed  at  Fofto- 
noutb,  and  baying  intimated  a  wish  to  see  the  young  king,  to  whom  htt 
daughter  had  been  betrothed,  he  ordered  ber  to  be  treased,  am  iMrarffival, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  conducted  by  tome  of  Ae  «Uef  asbii^  to 
London,  where  he  entertained  ber  vilh  magnilleeat  bospiMniy,  Oto  her  ^ 
partore,  she  was  escorted  hy  persons  of  rank  ia  rfl  the  BngM  nonate 
through  which  she  passed,  till  Ae  arrived  in  Scotfand.  This  ltter«i#»  wiOi 
the  yomig  menapdh  Mt  a  verj  inouraMe  io^Ksiion  upon  ber,  aod  often 
afterward  she  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  b^  adaimtion. 
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French,  whiU  had  long  been  managed  by  their  direction,  andy 
laying  aside  the  inridions  title  of  a  regent,  which  he  could  not 
hmg  retain,  would  purchase  the  safety  and  security  of  himself 
and  friends.  Satisfied  with  this  representation,  an  agreemeiil 
was  entered  into,  upon  condition,  that  the  king  of  France 
should  be  accountable  for  all  the  effects  of  the  late  king  which 
Hamilton  had  seized  upon,  and  free  him  from  all  responsi^ 
bility,  with  regard  to  the  intromissions  during  his  guardian* 
ship,  upon  his  restoring,  upon  oath,  whatever  remained  un* 
appropriated.  But  the  oath  was  of  little  arail^  for,,  twelve 
years  after,  when  Hamilton  castle  was  tak^i,  afler  the  battle 
of  Langside,  many  articles  were  found  there  which  discovered 
his  perjury. 

III.  Large  presents  were  made  to  the  regent,  and  he  re« 
ceived  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatellerault,  a  town  of  Poietou, 
situate  on  the  river  Vienne,  with  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand 
French  livres,  of  which  the  half  was  paid  for  some  years^  to 
wliich  was  added,  by  universal  consent,  that  if  the  queen  died 
without  children,  Hamilton  should  be  deemed  the  next  heir. 
These  conditions,  being  agreed  upon,  were  sent  over  to  France 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  queen  and  her  guardians.  Her  guard* 
ians,  chosen  by  the  advice  of  her  mother,  were  Henry  II., 
king  of  France,  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles  the  ear^ 
dinal,  his  brother.  The  regent,  however,  although^  by  the 
advice  of  Painter,  he  had  promised  to  retire  from  the  public 
administration,  yet,  upon  the  time  approaching,  that  was  to 
terminate  his  governm^it,  when  he  thought  how  great  the  de* 
scent  would  be  from  the  chief  magistracy  to  a  private  station^ 
and  how  much  he  would  be  exposed  to  those  whom  he  had 
so  greatly  offended,  his  usual  inconstancy  of  disposition  began 
to  render  every  thing  uncertain.  He  then  openly  endeavour- 
ed, by  framing  excuses,  to  recede  from  his  engagements,  al- 
leging, that  the  queen  was  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age.  Al- 
though this  excuse  might  have  been  easily  answered,  yet  the 
queen  dowager  chose  rather  to  withdraw  to  Stirling,  and  wait 
the  time  when  the  guarcBanship  would  expir€  by  law,  than  to 
quarrel  about  so  small  a  matter,  however  certain.  In  diis  re- 
treat, when  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  resorted  to  her— 
fortune  seeming  to  incline  that  way — she  never  ceased,  by 
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every  method,  to  allure  the  wavering  to  her  party,  or  ta 
confirm  those  who  were  attached  to  her,  by  buoymg  up  the 
hopes  of  all  with  great  expectations  and  many  promises,  both 
in  general  and  to  individuals,  of  what  she  would  perfonn 
"when  she  succeeded  to  the  government,  which  ^hey  all  knew 
must  be  soon.  By  these  arts  she  was  so  succesafuls  that  only 
two  of  the  chief  nobility  adhered  to  the  regent;  the  rest  came 
over  to  the  side  of  the  queen«  Those  who  remained  with  hinv 
were  John,  his  bastard  brother,  *  and  Levingston,  his  near 
relation.  This  solitude  in  the  regent's  court,  and,  as  it  were^ 
public  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  all  ranks,  and  the  numerous 
attendance  of  the,.nobles'upon  the  queen,  forced  him  to  revert 
to  the  agreement  which  he  hadi^ejected,  on  condition,  that 
the  queen  dowager  should  procure  a  ratification  of  the  deed 
by  the  estates  at  their  first  meeting,  and  by  the  guardians  in 
France. 

IV.  About  this  time,  England  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the-  death  of  Edward  VI.,  a  young  prince  of  the  greatest  ex- 
pectations, whose  excellent  natural  dispositions  had  been  ad- 
mirably cultivated  by  education.  In  the  beginning  of  next 
spring,  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stirling,  and  jn  a  full  meet- 
ing, expressed  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  transact- 
ed with  the  regent,  and  nvliich  the  queen,  together  with  her 
guardians,  had  subscribed.  This  condition  was  added,  that 
the  regent  should  be  the  governor  of  Dunbarton,  and,  on 
purpose  to  complete  the  arrangement,  a  parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  of  April  next, 
where  all  the  agreement^  foruierly  mentioned,  approved  of 
by  the  guardians,  were  produced ;  which  being  read,  the  re- 
gent rising  up,  publicly  vacated  his  office,  and  delivered  over 
the  insignia  of  government  to  M.  D'Osel,  who  received  them 
in  the  name  of  the  absent  queen,  and,  according. to  her  man- 
date, delivered  ibem  to  the  queen  dowager,  who  received 
them  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  estates,  and  being 
substituted  in  the  room  of  the  regent,  was  conducted  with 
great  pomp  through  the  city,  to  the  palace  in  the  suburbs; 
while  the  regent,  who  had  gone  to  parliament,  attended  by  a 

*  Archbishop  of  St  AndrewH,  and  lord  Levingston  his  cousin. 
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g;reat  number  of  nobility,  having  the  crown,  sword,  and  scep« 
tre,  carried  in  state  before  him  according  to  ciiston),  reduced 
to  a  private  station,  mingled  in  the  crowd,  A.  D.  Id55.  *  This 
was  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard  of  spectacle.ia  Scotland,  for 
then  firi^t,  by  act  of  parliament,  was  a  woman  promoted  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  this  inclination 
towards  the  French,  the  Scots  never  could  be  induced  to 
commit  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  a  foreiga  garrison,  fearing^ 
lest  if  the  queen  should  die  without  children,-  it  might  become 
the  seat  of  French  tyranny.  It  was  therefore  intrusted  to 
John  f  Erskine,  as  a  mediator  between  the  parties,  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  no  one  except  by  order  of  the  estates. 

V.  After  this,  when  the  government  appeared  settled,  the 
queen  regent — so  they  were  pleased  to  style  her — sent  George 
Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  to  apprehend  John  Murderac,  %  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Ronald,  a  notorious  robber,  and  infamous 
for  the  most  atrocious  crimes.     Gordon  was  believed  to  have 
conducted  this  expedition  treacherously,   and,  therefore,  on 
his  returning  without  having  accomplished  his  object,  he  was 
committed  to  prison  to  stand  trial;     In  the  meantime^  his  re- 
lations, to  excuse  his  want  of  success,  and  ^hift  the  odium 
from  him,   spread  abroad  false  reports  respecting  the  clan 
Chattan,  attributing  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage  to  them, 
who,  they  falsely  said,  had  ruined  the  undc  talking,  on  ac- 
count of  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Gordons.     The  quar- 
rel originated   thus:— -^ When   the  queen  prepared  to  go  to 
France,   Gordon,  who  had  kept  William,   the  chief  of  the 
clan  Chattan,  a  young  man,  liberally  educated  by  the.  earl  of 
Moray,  confined  in  his  own  house,  threw  him  into  the  com- 
mon jail,  although  he  could  allege  no  crime  against  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  superiority;  his 
relationship  to  Moray,  whose  nephew  he  was,  also  militated 
against  him.     Having  incensed  him  by  this  aflront,  Gordon 
did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  him  at  liberty  in  his  - 
absence,  yet  could  find  no  valid  reason  for  putting  him  to 

*  Should  be  1554,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding  paragraph.  Edward 
VI.  died  in  1 555,  and  naxt  spring  the  r^nt  resigned,  of  course  the  year  was 
1554. 

f  Lord  Erskinp.  f  Laird  of  Moidart 

VOL.  II.  3  c 
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death.  Wherefore,  by  the  medium  of  friends,  he  persuaded 
the  unsuspicious  young  man  to  throw  himself  entirely  upon 
his  mercy,  as  the  only  methiod  by  which  his  honour,  and  the 
other's  safety  would  be  secured.  Gordon,  thus  become  sole 
arbiter  of  his  enemy's  life,  dissembled  himself,  and  required 
his  wife  to  put  this  innocent  youth  to  death  in  his  absence, 
thinking  to  transfer  the  odium  of  the  crime  to  her.  But  this 
scheme  had  an  opposite  ejfFect. 

VI.  The  crafty  disposition  of  Gordon  was  well  known,  as 
was  the  exemplary  character  of  his  wife,  and  her  uniform 
submission  to  his  orders;  it  was  therefore  easily  and  generally 
believed,  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  all  her  plans.  Gordon 
being  detained  in  prison,  the  sentiments  of  the  queen  regent's 
council  were  divided  with  regard  to  his  punishment.  Some 
proposed  banishing  him  to  France  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
others  advised  that  he  should  be  put  to  death ;  both  of  which 
opinions  were  rejected  by  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassillis,  his  prin- 
cipal enemy.  He  opposed  his  banishment  to  France,  because 
he  foresaw,  from  the  present  aspect  of  af&irs,  that  there  would 
not  be  long  peace  between  the  Scots  and  their  ally ;  and  he 
did  not  wish  that  a  man  of  his  cunning,  and  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  revenge,  should^  in  the  war  which  he  certainly  ex- 
pected would  soon  arise  from  Gallic  insolence,  be  sent  as  a 
firebrand  and  a  leader  to  the  enemy,  much  less  did  he  think 
he  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  he  did  not  conceive  that  any 
domestic  crime  whatever  ought  to  be  punished  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  accustom  the  French  to  shed  the  blood  of  Scottish 
nobles.  It  was  at  last  settled,  that  the  affair  should  be  com- 
pounded for  money,  and  Gordon  detained  a  prisoner,  until 
he  gave  up  the  jurisdiction  which  he  claimed  over  Moray, 
and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  governorship  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands;  of  the  county  of  Marr,  and  all 
the  royal  patrimony  whatever,  situate  in  these  quarters;  that 
he  should  likewise  surrender  the  sheriffdoms  of  some  coun- 
ties, from  which  he  derived  great  advantage,  and  permit  all 
the  revenues  of  these  places  to  be  freely  collected  by  such 
officers  as  the  queen  regent  should  appoint.  Upon  these 
conditions  he  was  dismissed;  but  having  conciliated  the  queen 
regent,  and  some  of  those  who  had  influence  with  her,  he 

33 
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Was,  not  long  after,  admitted  to  ber  confidence.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  the  o£Bces  about  court,  Tvhich  were  profitable,  or 
which  were  objects  of  ambition,  were  given  to  foreigners,  by 
the  advice  of  Gordon,  on  purpose  to  commit  the  queen  regent 
with  the  Scottish  nobility,  firom  whose  mutual  dissensions  he 
would  enjoy  a  <lesirable,  if  not  an  honourable,  pleasure. 
The  earl  of  Cassillis,  however,  who  had  predicted  the  tem- 
pest, began  to  be  esteemed  almost  as  a  prophet.  From  this 
time  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  until  the 
month  of  July,  A.  D.  1555. 

VII.  The  regent  having  thus  found  a  respite  from  war,  bent 
her  attention  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  state.  She  pro- 
ceeded  to  Inverness,  and  assembled  public  courts,  in  all  places 
where  they  were  usually  held,  and  punished  with  great  sever- 
ity, many  of  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  She  sent 
John,  earl  of  Athol,  against  Moidart,  to  repair  the  failure  of 
Gordon  in  the  former  expedition.  He,  not  more  by  bravery 
and  perseverance,  virtues  natural  to  him,  than  by  policy,  and 
good  fortune,  reduced  the  rebel  to  submission,  along  with  his 
children,  and  brought  them  to  the  queen  regent  Moidart, 
however,  whether  impatient  of  inactivity,  or  stimulated,  by  a 
mind  distressed  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  escaped  from 
his  keepers,  and  again  filled  the  country  with  murder  and 
bloodshed,  on  hearing  of  which,  the  regent  was  forced  to 
proceed  against  him  and  other  male&ctors,  more  rapidly  than 
she  had  intended,  to  bring  them  to  justice.  On  her  return 
from  that  excursion,  she  restored,  in  a  meeting  of  the  estates, 
the  most  popular  of  those  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  yet  she  did  not 
acquire  so  much  approbation  for  this  act,  as  she  gave  offence 
by  the  proposal  for  a  new  tax.  This  method  of  raising  money 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  devised  by  D'Osel,  Bubay, 
and  the  few  Frenchmen  who  were  around  the  regent.  It  was 
— that  a  survey  should  be  made,  and  schedules  framed,  in 
which  the  estates  of  all  were  to  be  written  down,  and  each,  ac<* 
cording  to  an  annual  assessment,  ordered  to  pay  a  small  per 
centage  into  the  public  treasury,  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  war.  From  this  peculiar  fund,  mercenary  soldjers  were  to 
be  hired  to  guard  the  borders,  while  the  nobility  should  re* 
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main  at  home  quietly,  except  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  a  greater 
force  than  the  ordinary  guards  could  resist. 

Till.  Gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune  were  highly  dissatisfied 
with  this  new  tax,  and  openly  and  bitterly  attacked  it»  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  grumbled  in  secret,  every  one  fear- 
ing, lest  if  he  first  opposed  the  cupidity  of  the  queen  regent, 
he  should  inciH*  thje  chief  odium  of  tbie  refusal.     The  others^ 
who  were  not  les3  incensed  at  the  nobles,  for  betraying,  by 
their  silence,  th^  public  liberty,  than  at  the  queen  regent — 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  deputed  two  of  their  body,  James  Sandilauds,  *  of 
Calder,  and  John  Weemyss,  to  wait  upon  the  queen  reg^it, 
to  avert  the  ignominy  of  paying  tribute,  and  deprecate  the 
confession  of  public  and  private  poverty,  which  making  a  sur- 
vey implied;  for  their  ancestors,  th^  said^  bad  not  only  de- 
fended themselves  and  their  country  against  the  English,  when 
Sblt  more  powerful  than  now,   but  bad  often  invaded   their 
territories ;  nor  had  they  so  far  degenerated,  as  to  be  afraid 
of  hazarding  their  lives  and  fortunes,   if  necessity  required 
them.     As  to  hiring  mercenaries,  it  was  a  project  big  with 
danger,  to  commit  the  safety  of  Scotland  to  meoi  who  had 
neither  property  nor  stake  in  the  land,  and  who  would  do  any 
thing  fer  money,  whose  insatiable  ararice,  if  opportunity  ofFer-^ 
ed,  would  be  ripe  for  mutiny,  and  whose  fidelity  depended 
upon  fortune.     But  supposing  them  true  in  other  respects, 
that  love  to  this  countij  outweighed  their  regard  for  their 
own  eifcumstances,  is  it  credible  that  mercenaries  would  fight 
more  bravely  for  the  estates  of  others,  than  the  proprietors 
themselves  would  do  for  their  own,  and  that  a  small  hire, 
which  would  cease  during  peace,  would  prove  a  greater  $tim<* 
nlns  to  ignoble  minds,  than  family  and  fortune,  religion  and 
liberty,  -would  to  the  nobility.     But,  besides,   this  proposal 
respected  the  vital  interest  of  Scotland,  and  was  by  far  too 
important  to  be  agitated  at  that  time,  and  during  the  tender 
age  of  the  princess ;  for  although  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  any  sedition,  yet  this  new  mode  of  carrying  on  a  war, 
suspected  and  feared  as  it  was  by  the  majority  in  the  country, 

*  Predecessors  of  the  lord  Torphichen,  and  the  earl  of  Weciuy^e. 
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would  be  useless,  especially,  as  from  the  tribate  of  the  Scbts^ 
aot  the  richest  of  nations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure 
money,  sufficient  to  protectee  borders  by  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  it  was  much  to  be  dreaded,  if  this  design  were  carried 
into  effect,  whether  it  might  not  rather  lay  the  frontiers  open 
to  the  enemy,  than  shut  them  against  him ;  for  if  the  English, 
possessing  a  more  opulent  kingdom,  shonld  set  apart  a  fund 
fol*  a  similar  purpose,  who  could  doubt,  but  that  with  much 
less  burden  to  their  people,  they  could  maintain  double  the 
number  of  forces,  and  these  not  simply  for  observing  the 
frontiers,  but  with  which  they  might  break  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  kingdom. 

IX.  The  remainder  of  the  oration,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  be  better  to  publish,  or  suppress*  I  hear  many  murmur- 
ing, who  shall  collect  this  tax?^  How  much  of  it  will  it  be 
necessary  to  give  in  salaries,  as  wages  to  the  surveyors  and 
collectors  ?  Who  will  be  answerable  that  it  will  not  be  wast- 
ed in  luxury,  but  applied  to  the  use  of  the  state  ?  The  prob- 
ity and  moderation  of  the  illustrious  princess,  now  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  inspire  us  widi  the  confidence,  that  no  such 
dangers  will  arise  to  us,  but  when  we  recollect  what  has  hap- 
pened to  others,  and  what  eren  has  occurred  among  ourselves, 
we  cannot  help  fearing,  lest  what  we  have  often  seen  done, 
may  perhaps  in  future  be  attempted.  But  passing  over,  whai 
perhaps,  are  vain  fears,  let  us  come  to  that  in  which  pur  an- 
cestors placed  their  greatest  confidence,  for  defending  their 
liberty  against  the  aims  of  their  most  powerful  enemies. 
Robert,  I.  of  that  name,  king  of  the  Scots,  than  whom  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  wiserj  certainly  never  a  braver,  he,  as  •  he 
had  oflen  when  alive,  so  even  when  dead,  that  he  might  be  of 
some  advantage  to  his  countrymen  dying,  have  them  this 
advice:— 'That  the  Scots  should  never  conclude  a  perpetual 
peace,  nor  even  make  long  truces  with  the  Ekiglish;  for  that 
sagacious,  and  experienced  prince  knew  in'  the  spirits  are 
broken,  and  the  body  debilitated,  by  indulging  in  voluptuous 
enjoyments,  and  severe  discipline,  and  parsimony  become 
extinct,  luxury  and  avarice  increase,  as  in  an  uncultivated 
soil,  and  impatience  of  labour,  and  sloth,  and  dislike  to  milir 
tary  service,  arise  from  peace,  by  which  evils,  the  strength, 
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both  of  body  and  mind  being  weakened,  virtae  gives  up  the 
contest,  and  a  shortlived  pleasure,  produced  by  indolence,  is 
destroyed  by  some  signal  calamitj. 

X.  When  this  speech  was  finished,  the  queen,  fearing  a 
tumult  if  she  persevered,  gave  up  the  tax,  and  acknowledging 
her  error,  is  reported  to  have  often  said,  that  the  design  did 
not  originate  with  herself,  but  that  one  of  the  chief  Scottish 
noblemen  was  the  author  of  the  measure.  These  words  were 
by  many  understood  to  mean  Huntly,  naturally  acute,  and 
lately  released  from  custody,  but  more  afiPected,  as  it  appeared, 
by  the  iojury  of  his  detention,  than  by  the  kindness  of  his 
liberation ;  who,  when  he  saw  the  queen  intent  upon  this  one 
object,  to  accustom  the  Scots  to  pay  tribute,  afraid,  if  her 
authority  too  much  increased,  she  would  weaken  the  strength, 
and  diminish  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  ef- 
ficient power  of  government  being  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
foreign  female,  she  would  reduce  this  country  to  a  province  of 
her  own.  He  therefore,  it  is  thought,  gave  her  this  advice 
with  regard  to  raising  the  tax,  which  she  was  then  so  much 
engaged  about,  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  her  inclination, 
but  with  no  friendly  intention,  for  he  knew  the  Scots  would 
not  pay  tribute,  nor  would  they  ever  afterward  obey  so  cheer- 
fully as  they  had  done  before.  There  are  some  who  believe 
this  plan  for  raising  money,  was  suggested  by  David  Painter, 
bishop  of  Ross,  for  he  was  the  most  able  and  learned  person 
of  the  Hamilton  party,  from  whom  he  had  received  many 
favours,  and  to  whose  family  and  pretensions  he  was  entirely 
devoted. 

XT.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1557,  while  the  Scottish  ambassadors 
were  treating  about  peace  at  Carlisle,  the  king  of  France  re- 
quired the  queen  regent,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  .declare 
war  against  the  English.  The  cause  assigned  was,  that  the 
queen  of  England  had  sent  auxiliaries  to  Philip,  king  of  l^ain, 
who  was  then  keenly  engaged  in  war  against  the  French  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  ambassadors  having  returned  from 
England,  without  either  concluding  a  peace,  or  declaring  war, 
the  regent  assembled  the  nobility  at  Newbottle  abbey,  re- 
counted the  various  incursions  the  English  had  made  into 
Scotland,  the  plunder  they  had  driven  away,  and  the  restitUr 
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tiloDs  required,  but  not  received,  and  demanded  that  the  Scots 
should  proclaim  war  against  the  Ei^lish,  at  once  to  wipe 
away  their  own  ignominy,  and  assist  the  French  king.  The 
nobility  could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  begin  the  war, 
but  she  effected  the  object  in  another  way,  chiefly  by  the 
advice,  as  wba  believed,  of  D'OseL  She  ordered  a  fortress 
to  be  built  at  £yemouth,  as  a  protection  against  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  English,  and  a  magazine,  in  which  cannon,  and 
military  stores  might  be  kept,  whence  they  could  be  procured 
when  occasion  required,  without  the  delay,  and  labour,  and 
expense  of  bringing  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
advantages  sufficiently  obvious,  but  she  had  another  end  in 
view  in  this  undertaking.  She  did  not  doubt  but  the  English 
would  hinder  the  work,  and  endeavour,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  prevent  a  garrison  being  erected  so  near  Ber- 
wick. Hence  would  arise  the  seeds  of  war  which  she  desired, 
and  the  blame  of  taking  arms  could  be  thrown  upon  the  ene- 
my.    Nor  was  she  disappointed  in  her  expectation.  * 

XII.  For  the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
while  they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves,  easily  consented 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  ambassadors,  who  had  been 
sent  to  England  to  conclude  a  peace,  were  recalled,  a  procla- 
mation issued,  appointing  a  day  for  assembling,  and  in  conse- 
quence, a  large  army  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  they  had  advanced  to  Maxwell-heugh,  and 
no  plan  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  had  been  determined 
upon  in  the  council,  they  who  wished  to  gratify  the  regent, 
and  show  their  zeal  for  the  interest  of  France,  made  plunder- 
ing excursions  about  Werk  castle,  situated  within  the  Englidi 
bofders.  Thither  lyOsel  brought  some  soldiers,  and  as  many 
cannon  as  he  thought  would  be  necessary  to  besiege  the  cas- 
tle, and  without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  council, 
he  sent  these  across  the  Tweed.  At  this  proceeding,  the 
Scottish  nobles  were  incredibly  offended,  for  by  it,  D'Osel 
seemed  to  aim  at  assuming  to  himself,  with  the  king  of  France, 

*  By  the  last  treaty  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  castle  of  Eyemouth  should 
be  demolished,  and  no  fort  conetructed  there  for  the  future.  This  then  as  an 
infringement  of  the  treaty,  warranted  the  English  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
the  Scots. 
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whatever  glory  might  arise  from  the  expedition,  and  also  by 
degrees,  to  accustom  the  Scots  to  obedience,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  subservient  to  his  c6mmaiid.  But  the  Scots 
vrere  indignant  at  seeing  themselves  used  so  ootitemptuuuslyy 
and  driven  about,  without  any  public  deliberation  as  was  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors,  by  a  private  individual^  and  he 
too  a  stranger,  one,  who,  without  consulting  the  nobility, 
had  arrogated  more  to  himself,  than  any  king  had  ever  at<- 
tempted«  On  the  subject  being  debated^  they  unanimously 
resolved,  that  they  would  not  march  the  force  of  the  king- 
dom against  an  enemy,  at  the  nod  of  any  single  individuaJ, 
especially  as  they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  obey  their 
lawful  sovereigns  in  that  manner,  nor  to  commence  any  ua- 
dertaking,  until  it  had  been  explained  and  deliberated  on  in 
council,  and  as  they  considered  this  licentiousness  of  com- 
mand, only  a  trial  of  how  far  they  would  patiently  endure 
tyranny.  They,  therefore,  ordered  D'Osel  to  bring  back,  the 
catinon,  under  pain  of  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  a 
traitor  in  case  of  disobedience.  At  this,  both  the.  queen  re- 
gent, and  D'Osel  were  highly  displeased,  the  one  considering 
her  own  majesty,  and  the  other  that  of  the  king's,  whose  am- 
bassador he  w&s  despised,  but  as  they  were  inferior  in  strength, 
they  were  forced  to  submit.  Nor  did  any  remedy  present 
itself,  except  that  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  who  was  now  mar- 
riageable, should  be  united  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  then^  when  the  wife  was  in  the  power  of  her 
husband,  the  authority  of  the  council  would  be  diminished. 

XIII.  During  the  winter,  various  excursions  were  under- 
taken with  various  success.  One  in  particular,  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  a  battle  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  Teviot  mount- 
ains, between  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Andrew  Kerr,  which 
was  long  and  keenly  contested,  but  victory  at  last  declared  for 
the  English.  Kerr  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  great,  many 
brave  men  wounded.  In  the  month  of  December,  a  parlia-  ^ 
ment  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  take  into  consideration  some 
despatches  from  the  king  of  France.  In  these,  after  a  ^ong 
preamble,  respecting  the  ancient  leagues,  and  the  interchange 
of  good  services  between  the  nations,  he  desired  the  Scottish 
parliament  to  choose  from  the  three  estates,  proper  persons. 
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Whom,  as  his  son  would  about  the  end  of  December,  be  of 
legal  age  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimcny,  they  might 
6end  as  ambassadors,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  pro« 
{x>sed  nuptials,  for  which  the  queen  of  Scots  had  been  sent  to 
France,  and  thus  the  nations,  already  confederated  togetber» 
would  be  united  as  one  body,  and  the  ancient  friendship  be^ 
tween  both  peopk,  connected  by  this  chain,  would  become 
indissoluble ;  with  which  request,  if  they  would  comply,  he 
liberally  promised,  on  the  partbf  himself  luid  his  sutgecta^  t^ 
do  any  thing,  and  eyery  thing  they  could  hope  or  desire. 

XIV.  Although  the  Scots  knew  whither  all  this  baste  of  the 
French  kii^  tended,  and  pereeired  that  a  struggle  would  im« 
■mediately  arise  with  him  about  then:  liberty,  yet  they  ail 
obediently  attended  the  parliament,  in  which  eight  ambasso* 
dors  were  chosen  to  proceed  to  France,  to  complete  the  maif<* 
riagey-^llxree  of  the  nobles,  Gilbert  Kemiedy,  earl  of  CassUUsy 
Oeorge  Leslie,  earl  of  Rothes,  and  James,  lord  Cumbernauldi 
the  diief  of  the  Fleemings — three  of  the  clergy,  James  BeatcH^^ 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  and 
James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  queen's  brother--* 
and  two  of  the  lower  estate,  George  Seton,  provost  pf  Edin* 
burgh,  and  John  Erskine,  provost  of  Montrose,  of  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman,  but,  in  respectability,  equal  to  any  of  the 
nobility.  The  embassy  bad  scarcely  saUed,  when  they  en<* 
countered  a  severe  gale  on  the  Scottiflfh  coast;  which  incrcias^ 
ing  as  they  proceeded,  the  vessels  were  bo  shattered  mth  the 
storm,  that  two  foundered  not  far  from  Bofulogne,  and  the  earl 
of  Rothes  and  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  were  picked  up  and 
carried  on  shore  by  a  fishing  boat,  alone  escaped  of  all  the 
passengers.  The  rest  of  the  fleet,  after  being  driven  about  by 
the  tempest,  reached  other  inferior  sea-ports  on  the  French 
coast.  * 

*  Theyoyage  was  reckoned  ominous; 'the  whole  bridal  furnitore  for  the 
queen  was  on  board  the  yessel  that  perished.  But  the  most  portentous  cir- 
cuin8tan<;e8  for  Scotland  were  kept  secret  While  the  court  of  France  was,  to 
appearance,  ratifjping  every  measure^  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
Bient  could  deviie»  for  the  security  and  independence  of  the  crown  and  coun- 
try, the  Quisesi  takuag  advantage  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Maiy, 
persuaded  her  to  sign  some  previous  deeds,  by  which^  in  default  of  heirs  of 

VpL.  U  So 
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'  XT.  The  ambassadors,  after  they  were  again  assembled 
immediately  hastened  to  court,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
treaty  respecting  the  marriage,  to  which  they  all  gave  their 
assent,  and  which  the  Gaises  were  particularly  anxious  to 
have  concluded,  because  they  thought  the  alliance  would 
bring  them  a  great  accession  of  power,  and,  likewise,  because 
the  opportunity  was  favourable  to  their  designs,  as  Annas, 
duke  of  Montmorency,  who  was  esteemed  the  wisest  of  the 
French  nobles,  and  the  most  likely  to  oppose  the  match,  was 
then  a  prisoner.  Besides  many  other  apparently  convincing 
reasons,  that  nobleman  was  unwilling  the  treaty  should  be 
precipitated  at  that  time,  lest  the  power  of  the  Guises,  already 
mtolerable,  as  was  foreseen,  should  increase  beyond  what  was 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  royal  prerogative;  for  of  the 
five  brothers  of  that  family,  the  eldest  was  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  in  France;  the  next  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Charles  Cosseus,  in  Lombardy;  the  third  was  sent  over  to 
Scotland,  with  some  supplies,  to  command  the  army  there: 
the  fourth  had  the  charge  of  the  galleys  at  Marseilles ;  and 
Charles,  the  cardinal,  had  the  management  of  the  revenue; 
so  that  neither  a  soldier,  nor  a  sous,  could  stir  in  all  the  king* 
dom  of  France,  except  as  they  chose.  Those  of  the  nobility 
who  lamented  the  situation  of  the  king,  recalled  to  their  re* 
membrance  the  times  when  the  kings  of  France  were  shut  up 
in  monasteries,  as  a  milder  species  of  banishment. 

XVI.  The  court,  having  spent  several  days  in  nuptial  festivi- 
ties, when  the  revels  ceased,  called  the  Scottish  ambassadors 

her  own  body,  the  conveyed  her  kingdom  and  right  of  succession  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  declared  that  all  promises,  which  the  necessity  of  ber  situation, 
or  the  solicitations  of  her  subjects  might  extort,  were  null  and  void.  Thus 
early  was  this  princess  made  a  party  to  the  most  solemn  mockeiy  of  every 
right  principle,  and  her  ready  compliance  with  such  a  palpable  riolatson  of 
truth,  honour,  and  sincerity,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  exhibits,  in  onv  view,  the 
character  of  the  court  where  she  was  educated,  the  nature  of  the  tuition  she 
received,  and  the  proficiency  she  had  already  acquired  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
bition. — ^Robertson,  book  ii.  Keith,  p.  70.  The  deliberate  villany  of  thb 
transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his  brother, 
^ves  verisimilitude  to  the  general  suspicions  and  current  report  of  the  times, 
that  the  mtraetable  commissioners  received  an  "  Italian  posset**  at  their 
parting. 

33 
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before  the  council,  where  the  chaBceUor  of  France  desired 
Aem  to  procure  die  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
that  the  husband  of  the  queen  mi|^t  be  created  king,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scots.    To  this  requisition,  the  ambassa- 
dors briefly  answered,  that  they  had  no  instructions  upon 
that  subject;  and  the  chancellor  replied,  we  do  not  demand 
from  you,  at  present,  any  thing  which  is  not  in  your  power, 
we  only  ask,  that  when  this  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  you  will  support,  by  your  votes,  the  honour  which 
we  now  so  justly  require,  and  that  you  would  sign,  with  your 
own  hands,  an  obligation  to  this  effect.    This  demand  appear- 
ing to  them  exceedingly  shameless,  they  deemed  it  necessary 
to  reject  it  with  more  firmness  and  spirit.     They  therefore  re- 
joined, that  their  embassage  was  bounded  by  certain  limits 
prescribed  to  them,  which  they  neither  could  nor  would  ex- 
ceed; but  had  they  been  even  intrusted  with  unlimited  powers, 
yet  sincere  friends  ought  not  to  require  what  they  could  not 
grant  without  incurring  the  certain  infamy  of  traitors,  although 
they  might  run  no  hazard  of  their  lives;  that  they  wpuld  grat- 
ify the  French,  with  whom  they  were  united  by  so  many  ties, 
in  every  thing  which  could  be  honourably  conceded  by  friends, 
and  they  besought  them  to  confine  their  requests  within  the 
same  modest  bounds. 

XVII.  The  ambassadors,  upon  this,  were  dismissed  from 
court;  and  although  they  hastened  to  return  home,  yet  before 
they  could  embark,  four  of  the  principal  members,  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  George  Leslie,  Robert  Reid,  and  James  Fleeming, 
distinguished  for  their  integrity  and  love  to  their  country,  to- 
gether with  many  of  their  attendants,  died,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  James,  the  brother  of 
the  queen,  too,  was  believed  to  have  partaken  of  the  same 
potion ;  for  although,  by  the  strength  of  his  constitution  and 
his  youth,  he  escaped  death,  yet  he  laboured  under  a  constant 
and  dangerous  weakness  of  stomach  as  long  as  he  lived. 

XVIII.  During  that  summer,  the  state  of  Britain  was  a  state 

rather  not  of  peace,  than  one  of  absolute  war.     On  both  sides 

booty  was  driven  away  and  villages  burned,  and  occasionally 

bloody  incursions  took  place.     Two  noblemen  were  taken 

•  prisoners  by  the  English,  William  Keith,  son  of  earl  Mare* 
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schal,  and  Patrick  Gray,  the  chief  of  thai;  family  among  the 
Scots.  The  other  calamities  of  war  fell  chiefly  on  the  lower 
orders.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  an  Eogliah  fleets  under 
Sir  John  Clare,  was  4lespatched  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. He  'Sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  bum  Kirkwall,  an  epis- 
•copal  see,  and  the  only  town  in  that  country ;  but,  when  he 
had  landed  a  considerable  part  of  his  force,  a  Tioleiit  tempest 
suddenly  arose,  and  drove  the  fleet  Co  sea,  where,  after  con- 
tending for  a  long  while  with  the  storm,  he  returned  to  Eng^ 
land.  All  the  men  he  disembarked  on  the  island  were  slain 
bv  the  natives. 

XIX.  The  cause  of  religion,  during  this  and  the  former  year, 
appeared  rather  to  stand  still ;  for  die  one  party,  somewhat 
checked  by  the  death  of  George  Wishart,  was  satisfied  with 
being  allowed  quietly  to  worship  God  in  their  native  tongue^ 
and  reason  soberly  about  divinity;  the  other  being  deprived 
of  a  leader,  by  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  showed  that  they 
wanted  the  power,  rather  than  the  ipdination,  to  persecute; 
for  his  successor  thirsted  more  after  the  money  than  the  blood 
of  his  adversaries,  nor  almost  ever  behaved  with  eruelty,  un? 
less  when  the  plunder  afforded  him  the  means  of  enjoying  his 
licentious  pleasures.*  In  the  month  of  April,  Walter  Mill,  a 
priest  of  no  great  learning,  yet  being  suspected  by  the  clergy, 
because  he  had  desisted  from  saying  mass,  was  dragged  before 
their  s3rnod.  Although  a  weak  old  man,  oppressed  by  years 
and  poverty,  yet  when  brought  from  his  loathsome  dungeon, 
and  taunted  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches,  he  answered  not 
only  with  firmness,  but  so  acutely,  that  such  strength  of  mind, 
and  such  heroix;  confidence,  in  so  emaciated  a  body,  seemed, 
even  to  his  keenest  enemies,  to  be  the  effect  of  divine  power. 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  were  so  much  displeased  at 
his  apprehension,  that  there  could  not  be  found  one  among 
them  who  would  sit  as  judge  upon  him;  and  having  shut  their 

*  Dnring  these  years,  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  thoun^  silenl^  was 
progresstve.  Knox,  Harlaw,  Willox,  Paul  Methveu,  and  other  preacher^ 
were  diaseminating  with  success  the  doctrines  which  were  to  overturn  the  es* 
tablished  superstition,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  nobles  were  listening 
to  them  with  avidity.  In  1557,  the  first  bond  of  agreement,  or  covenant^  for 
defence  of  religion,  was  entered  into. 
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ibops,  not  one  of  them  vould  sell  any  article  which  could  be 
employed  in  the  execution^.  By  this  means  his  life  was  pro- 
longed one  day.  Next  day,  however,  the  priests  procured 
ope  of  the  archbishop's  acquaintances,  a  profligate  wretch, 
Alexander  Sommerville,  who  undertook  to  sit  as  judge.  The 
pec^le  were  so  deeply  affected  at  Mill's  death,  that,  lest  the 
memory  of  his  sufferings  should  pass  away  along  with  his  life, 
they  raised,  on  the  place  where  he  was  burned,  a  large  heap 
of  stones,  which  the  priests  for  some  days  caused  to  be  re- 
moved; but  still,  as  on  one  day  they  were  thrown  down,  the 
people  always  re-^coUected  them  on  the  next,  until  at  last  the 
papists  got  the  whple  carried  away  to  erect  buildings  through- 
oot  the  town. 

XX.  July  20th  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Paul 
Miethven,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  on  which  day,  when  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  assembled  to  assist  upon  the  oc- 
casion, a  tumult  being  dreaded,  his  trial  was  deferred,  but  a 
number  who  were  absent  were  condemned ;  and  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  might  not  terrify  them,  they  were 
ordered  to  attend  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  promised  par- 
don on  recanting  their  errors.  On  the  same  1st  of  September 
happened  the  holyday  of  St.  Giles,  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Edioburgh  venerate  as  their  tutelary  saint,  and  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  celebrate  by  copious  libations  and  luxuri- 
ous entertainments.  The  queen  regent  fearing,  lest  in  such  ^ 
disorderly  crowd,  some  tumult  might  arise,  expressed  her 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  papists,  who  were 
extremely  glad  at  her  arrival,  entreated  her  to  walk  in  the 
procession,  in  which  St.  Giles  had  usually  been  carried  with 
much  pomp  through  the  city.  The  saint,  however,  did  not 
appe^9  having  secretly  been  stolen  from  his  church.  But  that 
the  procession  might  not  want  a  saint,  nor  the  good  town  a 
procession,  on  so  celebrated  a  day,  there  was  another,  a  little 
St.  Gilie,  substituted  in  place  of  the  fugitive.  When  the 
queen  regent  had  acaxnpanied  him  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  town,  and  there  being  no  appearance  of  any  riot,  she 
withdrew  fatigued  to  dinner*  Immediately  on  her  departure, 
the  youth  belonging  to  the  city  pulled  the  young  St.  Giles 
from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  carried  him,  rolled  him  in 
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the  dirt,  and  destroyed  the  whole  glory  of  the  pageant*  Tlie 
priests  and  friars,  flying  with  great  trepidation  in  every  direc- 
tion, produced  the  appearance  of  a  serious  disturbance;  but 
when  it  was  understood  that  there  was  more  fear  than  danger 
in  the  commotion,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  transacteci 
without  murder  or  bloodshed,  they  came  forth  from  theii 
lurking  places,  and  assembled  to  consult  about  the  grand  ob- 
ject. In  this  situation,  although  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
ancient  dignity  was  almost  wholly  prostrate,  yet,  as  if  an 
assumed  confidence  could  have  healed  theii'  wretched  cause, 
they  endeavoured  by  an  appearance  of  their  former  strength, 
to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies,  and  appointed  a  convoca- 
tion to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  November  8th.  When  the  day 
arrived,  the  clergy  assembled  in  the  church  of  the  Domini- 
cans, and  cited  Paul  Methven  by  name,  whom  they  had  in 
the  former  meeting  ordered  to  attend.  He  not  appearing, 
they  condemned  him  in  his  absence  to  banishment,  and  for- 
bade any  person  to  shelter  or  aid  him,  under  most  severe 
penalties.  This  threatening  did  not,  however,  in  the  least  de- 
ter the  inhabitants  of  Dundee  from  supplying  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  receiving  him  into  their  di£ferent  dwell- 
ings ;  they  likewise,  through  the  medium  of  some  court  fa- 
vourites, endeavoured  to  procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence 
of  banishment  from  the  queen  regent,  but  as  the  priests  op- 
posed it,  and,  besides,  offered  a  large  sum  of  money,  nothing 
could  be  effected. 

XXI.  In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  several  noblemen, 
especially  from  Fife  and  Angus,  and  some  of  the  chief  burgh- 
ers of  the  towns,  travelled  through  all  the  counties  of  Scot** ' 
land,  exhorting  the  people  to  love  the  sincere  preaching  x>f  the 
divine  word,  and  not  to  allow  themselves,  their,  friends,  and 
their  brethren  professing  the  same  religion,  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  small  and  weak  faction,  asserting,  that  if  their  enemies 
were  inclined  to  act  according  to  law,  the  reformed  had  jus- 
tice on  their  sidd,  and  by  far  the  advantage;  or,  if  they  had 
recourse  to  force,  they  were  not  inferior  in  strength.  To 
those  who  a  ^reed  with  them  in  sentiment,  they  presented 
bonds  for  their  subscription.  These  first  assumed  the  name 
of  <<  The  CoNOB£OATroN,"  which  those  who  followed  after- 
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ward,  rendered  more  celebrated.  The  professors  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  when  they  now  perceived  that  their  cause 
must  soon  come  to  the  last  resort,  determined  in  common,  to 
present  certain  demands  to  the  queen  regent,  which  unless 
obtained,  they  would  neither  preserve  the  appearance  of  a 
church,  nor  could  the  people  be  prevented  from  insurrection. 
For  carrying  their  request  to  the  queen  regent,  they  chose  Sir 
James  Sandiiands,  of  Calder,  an  accomplished  knight,  vener- 
able for  his  age,  and  for  his  purity  of  conduct  through  life, 
who,  after  explaining  at  length,  in  the  name  of  all  who  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  the 
errand  upon  which  he  was  sent,  sUmmed  up  the  whole  in  the3c 
demands: — That  in  the  public  prayers,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  ministers  should  use  the  language 
of  the  people,  which  could  be  understood  by  all.  That  the 
election  of  ministers  should,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  church,  be  with  the  people.  That  inquiry  should  be 
diligently  made  into  the  lives  and  doctrine  of  those  who  were 
already  elected,  and  if,  by  the  negligence  of  former  times,  any 
unlearned,  or  flagitious  characters  had  obtruded  themselves 
into  ecclesiastical  dignities,  that  such  should  be  removed  from 
the  ministry,  and  fit  persons  appointed  in  their  room. 

XXII.  The  priests  indignantly  raged  at  these  propositions, 
and  at  whoever  should  dare  openly  to  own  himself,  the  authov 
of  so  impudent  a  paper,  but  cooling  a  little,  they  afterward 
answered  they  would,  without  hesitation,  commit  the  whole  to 
a  public  disputation;  and  whence  could  any  danger  arise, 
when  they  themselves  would  be  the  judges  in  their  own  cause  1 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  contended,  that  the  dispute 
ought  to  be  decided,  not  accoiding  to  the  opinion  of  men,  but 
the  clear  dictates  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  priests  pro- 
posed other  terms  of  agreement,  but  so  ridiculous,  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  any  reply,  viz.  .If  the  reformers  would  retain 
mass  in  its  pristine  honour ;  if  they  would  acknowledge  pur- 
gatory after  this  life ;  if  they  would  allow  supplications  to  the 
saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  they  would  in  return,  permit 
the  vulgar  tongue  to  be  used  in  prayer  to  God,  in  baptism, 
and  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  reformers  persisted,  as  be- 
ibre,  in  requesting  the  queen  regent  to  regulate  her  answer  in 
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SO  just  a  cause,  agreeably  to  equity  and  reason.  The  regent, 
however,  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  priests,  and  pri« 
vately  promised  that  she  would  assist  them  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power.  She  ordered  the  opposite  party  to  use  the  vulgar 
tongue  in  prayer  to  God,  in  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  worship,  but  without  tumult,  and  so  that  their  preach- 
ers should  not  preach  openly  to  the  people  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith. 

XXIII.  Yet,  although  they  carefully  observed  these  condi- 
tions, many  indications  betrayed  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  favour  of  the  queen  regent.     The  papistical  synod  at 
Edinburgh,  returned  nearly  the  same  answer  to  similar  de- 
mands, presented  to  them  by  the  nobility,  with  this  addition 
to  that  pare  which  regarded  the  election  of  ministers: — That 
in  questions  of  such  a  nature,  the  canon  law,  or  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  must  be  the  rule,  but  they  determined 
upon  nothing  in  this  assembly  respecting  their  own  business, 
except,   that  they  ordered  the  bishops  to  send  secret  spies 
through  every  parish  of  their  diocese,  who  should  give  them 
information  of  all  those  who  disobeyed  the  papistical  laws,  and 
although  they  now  saw  their  threatenings  dpenly  disregarded, 
yet,  trusting  to  the  public  authority  which  was  on  their  side, 
and  relying  on  the  arms  of  the  French,  they  lorded  it  as  im- 
periously over  their  inferiors,  as  before.    On  purpose  to  sooth 
their  minds  in  some  measure,  and  deprecate  the  severity  of 
their  sentence  against  the  preachers   of  the  gospel,   John 
Erskine,  jaird  of  Dun,  a  learned,  pious,  and  amiable  gentle- 
man, was  sent  to  them,  who  entreated  them,  for  the  sake  of 
that  piety,  which  we  ought  all  to  cultivate  toward  God,  and 
that  love,  which  we  ought  to  exercise  toward  man,  that  at  least 
they  would  not  refuse  to  allow  the  people,  when  assembled  for 
prayer,  to  worship  God  in  their  native  tongue,  according  to 
th<s  divine  law.     They  were,  however,  so  far  from  granting 
his  request,  that  they  replied  in  more  keen  and  haughty  lan- 
guage, than  they  had  eTcr  used  before,  adding  even  severer 
threatenings,  and  greater  abuse  than  usual,  and  lest  it  should 
be  thought  that  they  had  done  nothing  in  this  assembly,  they 
ordered  some  despicable  popish  legends  to  be  printed,  and 
affixed  to  all  the  church  doors,  which,  as  they  were  sold  to 
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the  public  for  twopence,  were  vulgarly  called  the  twopenny, 
and  sometimes,  the  three  farthing  faith. 

xxiv.  During  these  transactions,  a  parliament  was  held,  at 
which  the  ambassadors  who  had  gone  to  France  last  year, 
attended,  and  easily  procured  an  approval  of  their  proceed- 
ings.    After  which,  the  French  ambassador  being  introduced, 
he,  in  a  long  oration,  expatiated  on  the  ancient,  and  contin- 
ued kindness  of  the  French  kings  to  the  Scottish  people,  and 
vehemently  contended,  that  the  crown,  which  he,  by  a  new 
and  monstrous  name,  called  matrimonial,  should  adorn  the 
husband  of  their  queen,  although^  said  he,  he  can  neither 
gain  power,  nor  emolument,  nor  any  thing  by  the  name,  ex- 
cept the  use  of  an  empty  title.     Many  flattering  expressions 
were  added,  unnecessary  to  repeat  here,  but  their  excessive 
anxiety  about  a  trifle,   excited  strong  suspicion  tha;t  some 
secret  fraud  lurked  underneath.     The  ambassador,  however,^ 
partly  by  extravagant  promises,  partly  by  importunate  en- 
treaty, and  also  by  the  interest  of  those  who  already  courted 
the  future  monarch,  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  the  crown 
should  be  decreed  to  the  dauphin ;  and  Gillespie  Caimpbell,* 
earl  of  Argyle,  and  James,  the  queen's  brother,  were  chosen: 
to  carry  it  over  to  him.     These  noblemen,  when  they  perceiv- 
ed that  they  were  sent  upon  this  errand  to  their  ruin — for 
they  saw  the  impending  storm,  which  the  ambition  of  France 
threatened— determined  to  prepare  but  slowly  for  their  jour-, 
ney,  and  to  delay  it  till  they  could  calculate,  with  some  de-^ 
gree  of  certainty,  on  the  future,  especially  as  a  greater,  and 
more  splendid  title  now  presented  itself;  for  Mary,  the  queen 
of  England,  being  dead,  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  immediately 
declared  herself  her  heir,  and  caused  the  insignia  and  arms  of 
England,  to  be  engraven  on  all  her  furniture  and  plate,  and 
although  France  was  at  that  time  wretchedly  harassed,  in 
asserting  her  dominion  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders,  yet 
she  added  to  her  perplexities,  this  ridiculous  assumption  of 
the  title  of  England.     Nor  were  the  more  intelligent  French 
politicians  insensible  to  its  absurdity,  but  they  were  forced  to 

•  Gillespie,  or  Killespick,  the  proper  name  was  Archibald.    He  is  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages,  by  mistake  printed  Gillespie. 
VOL.  II.  3  £ 
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comply  with  the  follies  of  the  Guises,  who  then  exercised  the 
supreme  power,  and  wished  to  appear,  chiefly  by  this  kind  of 
vanity,  as  adding  to  the  splendour  of  the  French  name.  The 
regent  too,  having  procured  the  decree,  respecting  the  crown 
matrimonial,  seemed  to  have  obtained  likewise  a  new  di^>osi- 
tion.  By  degrees  she  exchanged  her  former  affiibility,  for 
imperious  arrogance,  and  instead  of  the  mild  answers  with 
which  she  used  to  excuse  herself  to  both  factipns,  that  she 
could  not  do  as  she  wished,  that  the  state  of  the  times  would 
not  allow  her  to  promise  so  largely  as  she  desired,  not  having 
yet  received  that  act;  now,  when  she  thought  every  thing 
settled,  adopted  another  tone,  and  assumed  a  very  diflerent 
demeanour. 

XXV.  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Stirling, 
May  10th,  and  as  the  queen  had  been  often  heard  to  say,  that 
now,  being  free  from  other  cares,  she  would  not  suffer  the 
majesty  of  the  government  to  be  degraded,  but  would  restore 
it  by  some  noble  example,  many  warned  by  these  indications 
of  the  future  tempest,  attempted  to  avert  it.  Among  others, 
in  order  that  the  dignity  of  the  petitioners  might  render  their 
application  more  successful,  Alexander  Cunningham,  earl  of 
Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,*  sheriff  of  Ayr,  an  illus- 
trious knight,  were  sent  by  the  congregation  to  wait  upon 
her  in  public,  to  whom  she  was  unable  to  contain  her  indigna* 
tion,  but  broke  forth  into  this  impious  exclamation: — In  spite 
of  you  and  your  ministers  both,  although  they  preached  as 
sincerely  as  Paul,  yet  they  shall  be  banished.  When  they  in 
an  humble  manner,  requested  her  to  remember  what  she  had 
so  often  promised,  she  replied,  that  promises  exacted  from 
princes,  were  only  to  be  kept  by  them  as  far  as  they  found  it 
convenient  for  themselves.  On  which  they  rejoined: — They 
then  renounced  all  subjection  and  obedience  to  her,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  consider  what  inconvenience  must  arise  from 
this  proceeding.  Struck  with  so  unexpected  an  answer,  she 
said,  she  would  think  of  it. 

XXVI.  When  this  burst  of  passion  had  somewhat  subsided, 
a  new  spark  kindled  it  much  more  violently — she  received  in- 

*  Of  Loudon. 
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telligence  that  Perth  had  pabliciy  embraced  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, on  which  she  turned  to  Patrick  Ruthven,  *  the  provost 
of  the  town,  who  happened  to  be  accidentally  with  her  at  the 
time,  and  ordered  him  to  suppress  all  these  innovations  in  re- 
ligion. To  this  he  answered,  that  he  held  the  command  over 
the  bodies  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  these,  as  within  his 
power,  he  would  carefully  attend  to,  but  he  had  no  control 
over  their  mind ;  in  a  rage  she  replied,  no  one  need  be  aston- 
ished, if  in  a  short  time  he  were  made  to  repent  his  stubborn 
audacity.  She  also  commanded  James  Halyburton,  the  pro- 
vost of  Dundee,  to  apprehend  Paul  Methven,  and  send  him 
to  her,  but  he  being  warned  by  the  provost,  that  he  should 
yield  a  little  to  the  times,  retired  from  the  town.  Besides,  she 
wrote  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  to  celebrate  the  fol- 
lowing Easter  in  the  Romish  manner,  which  when  no  person 
obeyed,  she  summoned  all  the  ministers  of  the  whole  churches 
of  the  kingdom,  to  appear  at  Stirling,  to  stand  trial  on  the 
10th  day  of  May  next. 

XXVII.  The  news  of  this  circumstance  spreading  abroad,  the 
professors  of  the  reformed  religion  exhorted  each  other  mu- 
tually to  attend,  along  with  their  ministers,  to  confess  their 
faith,  and  such  was  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  crowding 
thither,  that  although  they  came  unarmed,  the  regent  began 
to  be  terrified  that  her  plan  would  not  succeed,  and  sent  for 
John  Erskine,  f  who  happened  by  chance  to  be  in  the  town, 
to  come  to  her,  and  required  him  to  send  the  unnecessary 
multitude  home  again,  which  she  said  would  not  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  so  much  influence  with  his 
party,  and  she  in  the  meantime,  would  not  proceed  against 
any  of  that  persuasion.  Numbers,  on  being  informed  of  the 
promise  of  the  queen  regent,  gave  up  the  design  of  proceed- 
ing, and  returned  back.  She,  however,  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  trial,  ordered  the  summonses  to  be  called,  and 


*  Patrick^  lord  Ruthven,  fisither  to  the  firet  earl  of  Gowrie. 

f  Kqoz,  Hist  p.  1 27,  says,  that  the  laird  of  Dun  was  sent  by  the  congre- 
gation, to  prevent  the  regent's  being  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  a  mul- 
titude, which  IS  the  more  probable  statement,  and  coincides  with  their  re- 
spectful, and  generally  conciliatory  behaviour  towards  her. 
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all  who  did  not  answer  were  oullawed  as  ooDtomacioas 
Tke  laird  of  Dan,  when  lie  saw  what  Utile  rdiance  could  be 
|daoed  upon  her  proDuaas,  and  fearing  that  Tiolenoe  might 
now  be  used  ev<en  to  himself  withdrew,  and  foond  the  lords 
Stmtheam,  Angus,  and  Mearos,  still  lemaioing  tc^ther,  and 
somewhat  dobioos  respecting  the  faith  of  the  regent,  who, 
when  they  understood  from  him,  what  Aej  had  before  suspect* 
ed,  that  her  hatred  was  implacable,  and  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible longer  to  disguise  it,  prepared  themselves  openly  to 
nppose  force  by  force. 

xxrni.  In  this  critical  state  of  affiurs,  Knox  baring  found 
a  mottitude  collected  at  Perth,  addressed  them  in  an  animated 
disoourse,  and  completely  inflamed^  their  already  irritated 
minds.  After  sermon,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  dispersed, 
and  went  to  dinner ;  a  few,  and  these  of  the  lowest  order, 
imltng  with  rage  and  indignation,  remained  in  the  church* 
In  their  presence,  a  priest,  wishing  to  try  their  temper,  prepar- 
ed to  say  mass,  and  uncovered  a  rich  altarpiece,  or  rather  case 
of  idols,  in  which  the  history  of  many  of  the  samts  was  mag- 
mtRctndy  ctfrved.  A  yonng  man  who  was  standing  by,  ex«> 
daimed  that  snch  a  proceeding  was  intolerable,  on  which,  the 
priest  struck  bim  a  blow  on  the  ear ;  he,  in  return^  lifted  a 
stone,  inteading  to  hit  the  priest,  but  struck  the  case,  and 
broke  one  of  the  statues.  He  rest  of  die  multitude,  then,  in 
a  rage  fell,  part  ^them  upon  the  priest  and  the  picture  case, 
and  pare  df  rttem  upon  the  other  altars,  and  in  an  instant, 
destroyed  (every  monument  of  superstitious  worship.  These 
were  the  operations  of  ^xe  very  lowest  of  tbe  populace^  whik 
the  more  respectable  were  gone  to  dine.  With  the  same  im- 
petuous fury,  several  ran  to  the  monasleffy  of  the  fiiars,  the 
rest  of  the  common  people  continually  flocking  to  them,  and 
although  the  ftiars  had  prepared  a  guard,  to  provide  agaiast 
any  snch  accident,  no  ferce  could  resist  the  headstrong  iiiry  €£ 
the  multitude.  The  first  attack  was  made  upon  the  idols  and 
the  holy  apparel,  and  next,  the  poorer  sort  ran  upon  the  plun- 
der. There  was  found  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  not  only 
{denty,  but  a  siq>erabundance  of  splendid  household  furniture, 
sufficient  to  have  supplied  ten  times  their  number.  The 
Dominicans,  although  not  quite  so  i^ulent,  were  yet  sufficient^ 
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ly  SO  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  their  mendicant  profesdions  io 
derision,  which  occasioned  a  wit  aptly  to  remark,  that  they 
were  not  b^ging,  but  bagging  brethren.  *  Ail  this  property 
was  left  as  booty  to  the  poor,  while  the  rich,  to  avoid  even  the 
suspicion  of  avarice^  suffered  some  of  the  monks,  particularly 
the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  to  depart,  loaded  with  gold  and 
silver  plate.  Nor  was  the  abstinence  of  the  soldiers  from 
plundering,  more  remarkable  than  their  celerity  in  demcdish- 
ing  so  many  buildings ;  for  the  extensive  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians  was  so  quickly  laid  in  ruins,  not  only  demolidied, 
but  even  the  stores  taken  away  so  completely,  that  within  two 
days,  scarcely  a  vestige  ot  their  foundations  remained. 

XXIX.  An  account  of  these  proceedings  being  related,  perhaps 
irith  a  few  exaggerations,  to  the  queen  regent,  inflamed  her 
haughty  spirit  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  swore  solemnly  she 
would  expiate  the  sacrilege  in  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  flames  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  on 
hearing  of  the  transactions  at  Perth,  with  the  ^eatest  una- 
nimity, either  broke  the  images,  or  threw  them  away,  and 
thus  purified  their  church ;  at  which,  the  parish  priest  was  ao 
much  grieved,  that  the  night  following  he  killed  himself.  The 
queen  regent,  amazed  at  the  intelligence  of  these  overturns, 
sent  for  the  earis  of  Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Athole,  with  their 
friends  and  vassals,  to  come  to  her;  but  although  she  endeav- 
oured, with  the  greatest  celerity,  to  anticipate  the  attempts  of 
ibe  enemy,  yet  the  transport  of  the  ordnance  caused  It  to  be 
nearly  the  18th  of  May  before  they  could  arrive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  piaee.  When  the  nobles,  who  were  ai  Perth,  learned 
the  preparations  of  the  regent,  they  also  quickly  sent  messen^ 
gers  every  where  to  their  friends,  and  the  professors  of  the 
aame  religion,  entreating  them  not  to  desert  them  in  this  last 
extremity  of  life  and  fortune.  Almost  all  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  despatch, 
assembled  around  them,  an^  some  even  hastened  from  Lo- 
thian, that  they  might  not  appear  lukewarm  in  a  time  of  com* 
man  danger ;  but  Alexamler,  earl  of  Olencaim,  exceeded  the 
whole  in  his  exertions  and  speed.     On  hearing  of  the  state  of 

*  Noa  fratres  meDdicaDte»,  sed  manducantes  eos  appdaret ;  the  pun  ii  not 
easily  translatable. 
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affairs,  he  collected  two  thousand  five  hundred^  horse  and 
foot,  and  marching  night  and  day  through  rough  and  uncul- 
tivated districts,  avoiding  the  queen  regent's  camp,  arrived  at 
Perth. 

XXX.  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  and  Gil- 
lespie Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  were  still  in  the  queen  re- 
gent's army.  These,  although  they  were  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  reformation,  yet,  because  all  prospect  of  amicable  ad- 
justment was  not  entirely  destroyed,  remained  with  the  ene- 
my, that,  if  it  were  possible  to  restore  peace  upon  honourable 
terms,  they  might  be  at  hand  to  act  for  their  friends;  but 
Mrith  the  intention,  if  the  papists  proved  entirely  averse  to  an 
accommodation,  to  join  the  lords  at  Perdi,  and  run  all  hazards 
along  with  them.  The  queen  regent  having  ascertained  by 
her  spies,  that  the  congregation  was  above  seveu  thousand 
men  strong,  in  high  spirits,  and  ready  for  action,  although 
she  had  with  her  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Scots  in  arms, 
besides  the  French  auxiliaries,  yet,  afraid  of  committing  all 
to  the  chance  of  a  battle,  she  sent  the  two  noblemen  we  have 
mentioned,  James  Stuart  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  to  the  lead- 
ing lords,  who,  on  the  other  side,  chose  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, and  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  to  treat  respecting  an  agree- 
ment. The  queen  regent  becoming  more  inclined  to  peace, 
when  she  knew  that  the  forces  of  Glencairn  had  joined  the 
rest  of  the  opposers  of  idolatry,  the  four  commissioners  con- 
cluded an  agreement: — That  the  Scottish  soldiers  being  dis- 
missed by  both  parties,  the  town  should  be  left  open  to  the 
queen,  where  she  might  stay  with  her  attendants  a  few  days, 
to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
In  the  meantime,  none  of  the  townsfolk  should  suffer  either 
loss  or  damage ;  that  no  Frenchman  should  enter  the  town, 
nor  come  within  three  miles  of  it;  all  the  other  subjects  of 
difference  to  be  referred  to  the  next  parliament. 

XXXI.  Thus  the  present  commotion  being  settled  without 
blood,  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  they  did  not 
desire  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  only  to  defend  themselves, 
departed  joyftiUy,  praising  God  who  had  given  this  bloodless 
termination  to  the  war.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  and  James  Stu- 
art, having  left  the  queen  regent  at  Perthj  departed  thence  for 
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St.  Andrews,   to  relax  themselves  after  their  fatigue.     The 
queen  regent,  when  the  voluntary  soldiers  on  both  sides  were 
disbanded,  entered  the  town  with  a  few  attendants,  and  was 
honourably  received  by  the  citizens.     In  passing  through  the 
streets,  when  opposite  the  house  of  Patrick  Murray,  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  six  of  the  French  mercenaries  levelled  their 
pieces,  and  shot  into  a  wooden  balcony,  whence  his  family 
were  viewing  the  procession,  by  which  Patrick's  only  son,  a 
youth  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  killed.     Tlie  body 
being  brought  t4>  the  queen  regent,  on  learning  to  what  family 
he  belonged,  she  said  it  was  indeed  an  unhappy  occurrence, 
and  the  rather  to  be  regretted,  because  the  son,  and  not  the 
father,  had  been  struck,  but  she  was  not  accountable  for  ac- 
cidents.    From  this  speech,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  only  be  preserved  until  the 
queen  regent  acquired  such  strength  as  would  enable  her  to 
break  them,  and  her  conduct  was  in  consonance  with  that 
speech ;  for  in  less  than  three  days,  she  began  to  throw  every 
thing  into  confusion,  she  fined  some  of  the  citizens,  banished 
others,  and  without  any  form  of  law,  changed  the  magistrates; 
then  departing  for  Stirling,  left  the  Scottish  troops,  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  France,  as  a  garrison  in  the  town ;  which  she 
did,  in  order  that  she  might  appear  not  to  depart  from  her 
agreement,  by  which  she  promised  to  leave  the  city  free,  and 
no  Frenchmen  in  it.     When  it  was  objected  to  her,  that,  in 
the  treaty,  all  were  considered  as  Frenchmen  who  owed  obe- 
dience to  the  king  of  France,  she  recurred  to  the  common 
papal  subterfuge,  that  promises  made  to  heretics  are  not  bind- 
ing.    But  she  might  with  equal  honesty  have  urged  the  ex- 
cuse, that  she  thought  it  no  crime  to  take  away  the  property 
or  the  lives  of  these  wretches !  or,  that  the  performance  of 
their  promises  ought  not  too  rigidly  to  be  exacted  from  princes. 
XXXII.  While  this  conduct  su£Sciently  indicated  that  the 
peace  would  be  of  no  long  duration,  what  immediately  follow- 
ed, more  strongly  confirmed  the  opinion  formed  of  the  queen 
regent's  deceit.     She  sent  menacing  letters  and  mandates  to 
James  Stuart  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  threatening  them  with 
the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  unless  they  returned  to  her. 
As  for  the  army  of  the  opposite,  faction,  she  despised  it,  for 
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she  knew  it  was  composed  of  Tolunteers,  who  serred  witfaoat 
pay,  and  viien  disbanded,  conld  neither  be  easily  nor  quickly 
re-assembled.     Mass  having  been  restored,  and  other  matters 
arranged  as  well  as  she  could,  after  fortifying  the  town  with  a 
garrison,  she  departed,   as  I  hare  m^itioned,  for  Stirling^ 
She  was  for  many  reascois  desirous  to  retain  possession  of 
Perth.     That  town  was  situate  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  the  only  one  surrounded  with  walls,  had  war- 
like citizens,  and  almost  aU  the  nobility  in  the  vicinity  were 
alienated  from  pqpery,  to  curb  whcHU,  she  wished  to  keep  this 
citadel.     It  possessed,  besides,  many  advantages,  particularly 
as  a  rendezvous  for  land  and  sea  forced ;  for  by  means  rf  the 
river  Tay,  the  tide  washes  its  walls,  and  affords  an  easy  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  town  in 
the  kingdom  which  has  a  communication  by  land  with  every 
extremity  of  the  country.     To  other  towns,  the  roads  are  in- 
terrupted by  great  arms  of  the  sea,  intersecting  them  in  vari- 
ous quarters,  which  renders  the  journey  more  tedious,  because 
nowhere  are  there  a  sufficient  number  of  small  craft  to  ferry 
over  a  great  company  at  one  time;  and  even  by  contrary 
winds,  or  violent  storms,  travellers  are  detained  many  days. 
For  these  reasons  Perth  is  esteemed  the  most  convenient  place 
for  holding  parliaments,  and  collecting  forces  trom  all  quartears 
of  the  kingdom.     But  at  that  time  the  queen  regent  did  not 
receive  so  much  advantage  from  the  convenient  situation  of 
the  place,  as  she  incurred  odium  from  the  violated  faith  of  the 
treaty.     It  was  the  last  day  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  first  of 
her  being  publicly  treated  with  contempt;  for  the  circumstance 
being  divulged,  gave  rise  to  great  commotions  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

xjcxiii.  The  earl  of  Argyle^  and  lord  James  Stuart,  now, 
conceiving  their  obligations  dissolved  by  the  violation  of  the 
treaty,  of  which  they  were  the  authors,  assembled  the  nobility 
of  the  neighbourhood  at  St  Andrews,  and  joined  the  reform- 
ers. They  also  wrote  to  the  adherents  of  that  profession,  io* 
forming  them,  that  the  queen  regent  lay  at  Falkland  with  the 
French  forces,  and  threatened  destruction  to  Cupar  and  St. 
Andrews,  and  unless  supported  by  immediate  assistance,  all 
the  churches  in  Fife  would  be  placed  in  a  state  ot  tde  utmost 
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hazard,  on  which,  a  great  multitude  from  the  placea  adjacent 
suddenly  joined  them,  exceedingly  incensed  against  the  queen 
regent  and  her  forces,  for  they  were,  as  they  said,  about  to 
go  to  war  with  a  fickle  and  a  fierce  race,  among  whom  justice, 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  obligation .  of  a  promise,  or 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  were  deemed  of  such  little  moment^ 
that,  at  every  whisper  of  hope,  and  any  uncertain  breath  of 
prosperity,  all  their  declarations  were  recalled,  and  all  their 
treaties  broken.  In  future,  therefore,  no  terms  of  accommo- 
dation could  be  listened  to,  and  no  prospect  of  peace  remain- 
ed, unless  one  of  the  parties  were  exterminated,  or,  at  least, 
the  strangers  expelled  the  kingdom;  thenceforward  they  must 
prepare  to  conquer  or  die.  By  these  and  such  like  8peeche8> 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  so  much  inflamed,  that  they  at- 
tacked first  Crail,  a  town  situate  at  the  extremity  of  Fife, 
oyertumed  the  altars,  broke  the  images,  and  destroyed  all  the 
apparatus  of  superstition;  and  what  was  almost  incredible, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people  overcame  their  avarice.* 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  St.  Andrews,  where  they  spoiled 
several  churches,  and  levelled  the  monasteries  of  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  firiars  with  the  ground.  These  things 
were  done  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  archbishop,  although 
he  had  a  strong  body  of  horse  with  him,  such  a9  a  little  before 
he  thought  sufficient  to  have  protected  the  town,  but  when  he 
saw  the  zeal  of  the  people,  and  the  crowd  of  volunteers,  he 
withdrew  with  his  troops  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and 
went  to  his  clans  and  relatives  at  Falkland. 

XXXIV.  The  queen  regent,  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings, 
was  so  much  enraged,  that,  without  farther  deliberation,  she 
issued  orders  to  march  next  day,  and  immediately,  sent  for- 
ward officers  to  prepare  quarters  for  the  French  in  Cupar ; 
she  also  dispersed  proclamations   everywhere,   commanding 

*  The  best  aniwer  to  aU  the  inyecdre  which  has  been  thrown  out  against 
the  promoters  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  as  uncultivated  barbarians,  for 
their  conduct  on  this  and  similar  occanons,  is  the  strong  indisputable  fact, 
that  in  the  height  of  their  power,  during  the  whole  struggle  for  liberty,  few 
were  banished  on  account  of  religion,  fewer  still  imprisoned,  and  none  put  to 
death ;  and  this  is  the  testimony  not  of  their  friends,  but  of  their  enemies.— « 
Vide  Leslie,  De  Rebus  Ges6s  Scotorum,  lib-  x. 
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all  who  wvitt  caiMMe  of  beuing  anus  ta  foUow  ker  dutber, 
•■d,  «t  die  sune  tims^  directed  the  Frenchaen  and  die 
HiBiihonieiiii  who  were  with  her»  to  hold  iheouelTes  in  readi- 
aets^  to  tal^o  vna  at  the  first  soaod  of  the  troaq^    Whao 
the  rrfbnaen  learned  bj  their  tfu»  die  plans  of  the  qneoa  re- 
gsatf  those  who  were  at  hand  instantly  eettscted  their  reU- 
doae  aad  iriewd^  and  mafched  iswnsdiafnlv  to  Coper,  to  a»- 
dc^^efte  her  dorigB»  and  ahnost  al  the  ieiee  BomeoW  as  if  by 
fl^g&el,  the  cttistas  of  Dundee^  aDdtheeejghbooriBgnobilitjs 
joined  thees  widi  m  thonsand  wwn.    tbmog  haked  there  dur- 
ing die-u|^V  thcjf  neztanonung  nardied  ent  of  the  town* 
and  stood  dMwn  vp  in  order  of  betde  in  the  aui^iboaii]^ 
flehfe,  waiting  fcr  the  anny  of  the  papisfeii  end  coUectiag  thev 
ownawdKeriesas  Atycsnw  gradnaUyfisrwnrd*    There  wcae 
in  the  i|iipe»  regent's  amy  two  thousand  Fr^cb*  coeiinanded 
by  M.  IKOsd,  and  one  thonsand  Soots,  nader  Jsmos  Hanil* 
ton,  now  created  dnke  of  CSiateHersnl^    These,  havii^  ssnt 
th^r  artmety  befim^  IbUownd  at  tke  second  wetdbs  nd  abont 
dejbceak  eame  within  sight  of  the  eneasy^  end  weane  penmiied 
by  them.    A  small  river  flowed  betweeoi  tke  anaiei^  *  on  the 
bank  at  whkh  their  cannon  wese  plaated  et  eoncvoiisot  sta- 
tions.   FVre  hnmhped  horsemen  wluK  were  sent  fitrweird  to  try 
the  spirit  cf  die  enemy  in  slight  skimushei^  and^  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  dk^  passing  acfoss  the  cirer  if  Aiey  shoold  at^ 
tempt  it^  opposed,  fay  thenr  acdnri^  a  barxier  to  the  adrance 
of  the  F^-ench,  wUch  was  strengthened  by  the  arrmd  of  IW 
rick  Lermoth,  f  proeost  of  St.  Andrews^  widi  fi^e  handled 
mmed  eMaetiB,  whose  liao— *aa  the  onstom  is  i^oft  a  mareh — 
Mng  widefy  extended^  gave  them  die  afyearancoof  a  greater 
nnmbcf  than  in  reelitji  they  were*    These  dreanMrtances  pre- 
vented the  others  from  peMeivmg«*««hat  th^  gieady  wished  to 
kam^-^tbe  order  and  namber  of  their  opponent^  and  the  chief 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  their  leaders,  that  they 
might  report  them,   as  they  were  commanded,  to  their  own 
officers.     Wherefore,  some  Frendimen,  that  they  might  44)tain 
as  complete  a  view  of  the  hostile  line  as  possible,  ascended  a 
pretty  high  hill;  thence,  when  th^  saw  numerous  bodies  of 

•  Tbe  water  of  Eden.  f  UMof  DwrsM. 
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borte  and  foot,  wilk  smaU  apaott  beiire«i  tliem  and  behind 
ikism^  a  great  Avmber  of  sa^rants  and  baggigo  diirenb  who 
made  a  iong  appearanoe  on  the  edge  «f  a  valley,  thidkiag'this 
multitiide  wi^e  placed  there  in  ttaerwet  thajr  jrqaoBted  tba 
v/hxAis  "wiiik  ouiii j  BxaggetatioHs  to  Aeir  friends. 

xxxT.  Tlie  ooniiiiandeiBy  by  the  advice  of  the  ooiuieili  sent 
to  ibe  qaaol  ngeat,  who  had  remained  at  Falklaad)  to  iaform 
her  of  the  etitte  of  die  partiea.  The  Scots  opposed  to  theiiH 
tbsy  rdpoltedy  were  nmch  more  wamereoa  than  dicrf  bad  ex* 
pected)  and  more  eager  for  ei^i^giag.  On  the  oAer  hand^ 
they  who  fbnglit  with  thienii  mwriinired^  and  some  of  them  ev«B 
openly  ei^irasaed  their  tndigintion  M  being  itd  against  tbeir 
friendS)  «dativ«Sy  and  ccrantcymen,  to  gratify  a  few  fo^Bignen. 
In  cbnaeqnenoe  of  these  representations^  the  qneen  r^;Biiit 
agited  to  three  comtnissioners  being  soit  fay  Hattilton^  from 
aaaotig  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  relationa  or  aons  in  the 
army  of  the  adverse  party.  Tliis  ukpntattoi^  how«V«r^  couM 
not  efiect  a  peaCe^  beoause  the  congregation  hai^ng  been  da* 
cetv«d  so  often  with  vam  pramises,  had  no  confidence  in  hcv 
engagements,  and  the  queen  regent  then  oonld  give  nosecnmr 
pledge,  nor  woold  she  have  thought  it  conafateat  with  her 
dilpity,  if  she  had  had  any,  to  have  given  k;  besides,  there 
was  anoth^  djffionlty,  the  oongregation  particularly  insisted 
tfiat  the  fostign  troops  shodd  leave  the  kingdom,  and  this  dba 
coidd  not  order  indbout  acqaainting  the  French  king.  The 
delays  interposed  by  trnees  dad  not  produce  any  desire  far 
peace,  but  were  emiployed,  as  tbey  had  often  been  befora^ 
metaly  to  afford  tbne  to  send  for  fcreiga  asststaaco.  TUa 
oilly  was  agreed  apon^  that  the  Fk*ench  soidiers  shonld  be 
sent  to  Lothian,  and  a  trace  condnded  fi>r  eigPit  days,  dnrtng 
which  the  qiieen  vegeot  should  send  n^otiatois  to  St  tAn« 
di^ew^  to<^oniditde  a  peace,  upon  conditions  equitable  to  faodi. 

xKKVf  k  Tbe  reformers  saw  dcariyi  that  the  queen  regent, 
becansb  she  could  not  sdJde  the  diq)utii  on  terms  advantageona 
to  helrae^  only  sought  to  pvdong  the  discussions  till  she  ooald 
pass  ovtnr  the  adjacent  ]<Vidi  with  her  tsoops;  the  earl  of 
Aigyle,  and  James  filnart^  tberdbre,  despatched  letters  to 
her,  requiring  her  to  withdraw  the  garrison,  and  leave  Perth 
free,  to  be  governed  by  its  own  lews»  agreeably  to  her  pro- 
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inise  vpoo  reeming  die  tofvn,  as  Ae  Tioifinn  of  that  agree- 
ment pnidooed  cnscoiitient  towos  toOB  wko  woe  tne  agents 
in  cunilnrting  it.  Wlwn  diej  leceivedno  answer  from  the 
<|iitfam  ■■ipiitj  tDcy  duecfeBd  tbesr  nuf  ch  tovaias  I^cftli}  wnrnwi 
petitions  and  ooaBplaints  wen  dailj  hroogiit  to  tlMm;  tar  Ae 
nc%libooriiig  laird  of  Kinfiumsy  *  whom  Ae  regent,  adwn  die 
kft  the  foamy  had  made  proiost,  diathe  mi^it  show  his  ob- 
seqnioQsness  fay  haiasahig  the  inhabitmts,  indolged  his  pri- 
▼ate  Ecsentments,  and  lefcngcJ  his  old  quaiids  with  the  dti- 
zens,  most  cmdty  baniAing  some^  and  piDaging  odiers»  on 
aoooontof  their  rdigioo,  and  permittEng  the  soldieis  to 


a  sindlar  license.  When  those  vho  were  at  Copar  on- 
derstood  the  injories  Aeir  friends  and  Ulow  professors  en- 
dnred,  an  order  was  issued  far  marchii^  diither  without  de« 
laj.  The  dtj,  after  beiog  besieged  fer  a  few  days,  soneuder^ 
ed,  and  Kinfamns  the  provost,  being  driven  from  the  plaee^ 
Bstrick  RndiTen,  the  l^al  magistrate,  was  restored^  They 
afterwards  bnmed  Sooon,  an  <ddand  munfaabited  town,  be- 
caose  one  of  thdr  men  had  been  treacheroosly  killed  there, 
after  he  had  receired  qaarter. 

xxxm.  Inlbrmatioii  being  obtained  that  the  qneen  regent 
was  aboot  to  send  a  French  garrison  to  Stirling,  to  cot  off  Ae 
eommmiifation  of  those  who  were  beyond  the  rirer  Forth 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  coontiy,  the  earl  of  Argy^ey  and 
lord  James  Stoart,  in  order  to  prevent  diis  design,  set  oat  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  widi  the  greatest  sQence,  from  Path; 
and  having  taken  possession  of  Stirlinf^  immediatdy  destroy- 
ed die  monasteries  of  the  friars,  and  cleansed  the  other 
dmrches  aboot  the  city  from  the  detested  worshq>  of  idols. 
On  the  third  day  diey  set  oot  for  Edinborgfa,  and  on  thdr 
march  freed  Linlidigow,  sitnate  midway,  from  all  soperstitioQs 
bondage;  and  althoo^  their  numbers  were  few,  lor,  think- 
ing the  war  finished,  the  common  soldiers  had  withdrawn  to 
attend  their  domestic  afiirs,  yet»  besides  having  homUed  the 
haogfatiness  of  the  pfl|Nsts  in  so  maoy  towns,  they  struck  the 
Scottish  and  French  mercenaries  with  such  terror,  that  they 
fled  to  Dunbar  with  all  the  baggage  they  could  cany  away. 

^  Chvtre^  a  iuaStj  \aa%  since  gone  to  decsf . 
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'  The  lords  of  the  congregation  remained  in  Edinburgh  several 
days  to  organize  their  plans;  and,  besides  purifying  the 
churches  from  all  the  trappings  of  popery,  they  appointed 
preachers  for  declaring  the  sincere  word  of  God. 

xxxYiii.  In  the  meantime,  accounts  were  received  from 
France,  of  the  death  of  king  Henry  IL  This  intelligence,  as 
it  increased  the  joy,  so  it  diminished  the  industry  of  the  Scots, 
for  the  greater  part,  as  if  all  their  danger  had  died  with  him, 
returned  to  their  private  occupations.  The  queen  regent,  on 
the  other  hand,  fearing  lest  she  herself,  together  with  the 
whole  French,  should  be  expelled  Scotland,  watched  every 
opportunitjr  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  In  particular,  she 
sent  spies  to  Edinburgh,  to  get  information  of  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  and  being  informed  by  them  of  the  departure  of 
the  common  soldiers,  and  that  the  few  who  remained  were  so 
secure,  that  they  attended  to  no  military  duty,  she  instantly 
set  out  for  the  city,  with  what  force  she  had.  On  her  march 
she  was  met  by  James  Hamilton,  [duke  of  Qiatellerault,]  and 
James,  [earl  of]  Morton,  who  respectfiilly,  but  in  vain,  at- 
'  tempted  to  efkct  a  reconciliation.  They  prevailed,  however, 
in  preventing  a  battle  on  that  day,  and  at  length  a  truce  was 
entered  into,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1559,  to  last  till  the  10th 
of  January  succeeding,  on  conditions,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal  :-^That  no  person  should  be  constrained  in 
matters  of  religion;  that  no  military  garrison  should  be  placed 
in  Edinburgh;  that  no  impediment  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  priests  collecting  freely  their  tithes,  stipends,  or 
any  other  revenue;  that  the  reformed  should  not  destroy  any 
church,  nionastery,  or  other  place,  built  for  the  use  of  the 
priests,  or  change  them  to  any  other  use ;  likewise,  that  next 
day,  the  mint,  and  the  palace  royal,  with  the  whole  of  its 
furniture,  should  be  restored  to  the  queen  regent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  received  it. 

XXXIX.  The  regent  was  the  more  anxious  that  this  truce 
should  not  be  violated,  either  by  herself  or  her  people,  because 
her  former  levity  in  observing  her  engagements,  was  univer* 
sally  reprobated,  but  she  caused  the  satellites  of  her  own  fac- 
tion to  irritate  the  Scots,  who  are  by  nature  rather  irascible, 
that  they  might  afford  her  an  opportunity  for  exercising  her 
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cruelty  upon  the  wretdiad  commoQ  pe(q[dev  bat  when  she 
could  obtain  no  pretesct,  by  which,  under  cdour  of  law,  she 
might  disguise  her  persecation,  she  disseminated  fiilse  reports, 
that  beneath  the  mask  of  idigion,  rebellidn  was  concealed, 
but  that  the  true  cattse  of  taking  arms,  was  to  destroy  the 
iegitimattt  line,  in  order  that  James,  khe  late  king^s  bastertf, 
might  transfer  the  crown  io  himself.  By  these^  and  similar 
ftilsehoods^  when  she  perceiyed  that  public  opinion  began  to 
waver,  she  caused  repeated  letters  to  be  sent  to  James,  whidi 
she  wished  to  appear  as  coming  from  the  French  king  and 
(queen,  IVancis  and  Mary*  These  contained  unfounded  re- 
proadies  for  fictitious  fiiTonrs,  and  severe  threatenings,  unless 
he  desisted  from  his  rebellious  designs,  and  returned  to  his 
duty*  To  which  James  replied,  that  he  was  unconscious  cvf 
having  done  any  thing  against  either  his  sovereigns,  or  the 
laws ;  but  with  regard  to  the  nobility's  having  supported  dioee 
who  wished  to  restore  a  corrupted  religion  to  its  original 
purity,  or  rather  having  themselves  nndertaken  the  same  cause, 
if  any  blame  attached  to  his  acting  along  with  them,  he  could 
easily  endure  it,  fbr  they  sought  nothing  bat  the  extension  of 
the  glory  of  Ood-^a  design  of  which  it  was  not  lawfid  to 
rep^nt-^a  design  which  had  Christ  for  its  author,  su|qx>rtei^ 
and  defender,  whom  unless  they  willingly  denied,  they  dared 
not  desist  from  their  undertaking;  but  excepting  this  cause 
alone^  theur  majesties  would  find  him,  and  those  to  whom  the 
insidious  name  of  rebels  had  been  applied,  ia  every  thing  else^ 
the  most  obedient  of  sttbjecti*  Hiis  answer  being  given  to 
th^  queen  regent^  to  transmit  to  iVano^  it  appeared  to  her 
Gontamaciotts  and  haughty;  to  others,  howeter,  it  appeared 
not  only  modest,  but  eren  too  moderate,  especiany  in  r^y  ta 
the  taunts  for  fltvoars  of  which  he  had  received  none,  except 
in  cotemon  with  other  strangert. 

XL.  During  these  proceedings,  a  ithousand  French  soldiers 
landed  at  Leith,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  son  of  James  Ibmil- 
toii)  [dnke  of  Chatelleraolt)]  late  governor,  who  came  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  notdes^  then  held  at  Btirling.  Hie  rq;ent^ 
upon  the  atrival  of  the  Freaoh)  as  if  all  her  hopes  bad  been 
realieed,  b^an  openly  to  attempt  the  salijiigation  of  the  Scots. 
The  reason  of  the  earl  of  Arran's  return  waB«— having  defend- 
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ed  the  caoie  of  the  rifi>rmers  more  vehemently  than  w$»  «ide 
in  these  times,  the  Guises,  who,  during  the  minerity  of  Fran- 
cis, ^rannized  oyer  France,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  lower 
orders,  had  destined  him  for  death,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, when  inveighing  against  the  cause  of  the  reformation  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  not  hesitated  to  tell  them,  that 
they  would  at  an  early  period,  be  specbttors  of  the  punishment 
of  a  man,  equal  in  dignity  to  a  prince*  The  earl,  on  learning 
this,  and  remembering  too^  that  the  duke  of  Quise  had  of  late 
become  cold  in  his  bekanour  towards  bimy  by  the  advice  «f 
his  friends,  consulted  his  sa£aty  by  a  secret  fiigbt,  and  sudden*- 
ly,  and  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  domestie 
commotions,  and  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  reformed. 
He  also  induced  his  fiither  to  join  them,  and  reconciled  many 
to  him,  who  had  been  his  enemies  on  aceoimt  of  ancient 
offences. 

XLi.  The  lords  of  the  congregation  who  were  present,  when 
they  received  certain  infcMrmation  that  the  auxiliaries  were 
partly  landed,  and  the  rest  would  be  sent  as  fiut  as  they  couM 
be  levied ;  that  Leith  was  to  be  strongly  fortified^  as  a  depot 
for  provisions  and  warlike  atore%  to  afibrd  n  retreat  to  the 
French  in  adverse  otrcomstances,  and  a  barbenir  to  receive 
their  friends^  if  they  proved  pro^qierons^  collected  their  whole 
forces  to  besiege  Leith,  and  attempt  to  shut  them  up,  but  in 
vain,  for  almost  all  the  cannon  in  Scotland,  was  either  in  the 
regent*s  possession,  or  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  gover- 
nor of  which  had  not  yet  declared  for  the  reformers^  neither 
had  they  sufficient  strength  to  blockade  a  town,  one  side  of 
which  was  defended  by  the  sea,  and  through  die  middle  of 
which  a  river  flowed.  The  king  of  Frauce,  in  the  meantime, 
being  informed  of  the  Mtoation  of  Scotland,  sent  thither  La 
Brosse,  knight  of  the  order  of  the  cockle,*  with  two  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  to  assist  the  queen  r^eat  in  supporting  the  pop- 
ish superstition.  Along  with  tbem  was  seat  [Pelleve]  bishop 
of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  manage 
dispntations  if  necessary.    Their  arrival  so  raised  Aio  droop*- 


*  Of  5t.  Mlcbsd,  the  archsngM,  tb«  ebief  orihr  of  knighthood  in  France. 
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appnfiium  to  rh^  hash  of  her  pcvniscs^  tW  aKkaacip  of  die 
pMV.le,  flwi  the  iann  aad  Ilbeities  fd  the  reaLoy  aod  mot  to 
farce  then  to  appeal  to  the  fideli^  of  the  vhole  people.  la 
abMit  ft  aiOBCh  after,  thej  again  vrote  to  the  iigiMt,  to  the 
fame  parpcvt,  adding  this  to  their  Conner  pctidoBs: — ^That 
the  oe<r  fatuSatoas^  should  be  deaM>Ushed,  and  that  she 
woold  order  the  lorexgn,  and  other  hired  tzoops»  to  depart 
from  the  tomi,  and  kare  it  free  for  all,  to  cany  on  their  com- 
merce,  and  exercise  their  trade;  if  she  reftised  this,  thej 
vooid  eoofider  it  a^  a  sure  indication  that  she  wished  to  re* 
doee  the  kjogdom  to  slareiy,  for  which  eril  they  would  eo- 
deairour,  by  every  means  within  their  power,  to  find  a  ronedy . 
xiAU,  The  regent,  three  days  after,  sent  Robert  Forman, 
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principal  herald,  commonly  styled  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  to  re- 
ply, with  the  following  instructions: — First,  you  are  to  show 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  possess  power  in 
this  realm,  except  my  son-in-law,  and  daughter,  from  whom  I 
derive  all  my  authority.  The  former  deeds  of  the  nobles,  and 
their  present  request,  or  rather  command,  sufficiently  declares 
they  they  acknowledge  no  superior  authority,  neither  does  their 
petition,  or  rather  threat,  however  plausibly  expressed,  sur- 
prise me.  You  will  require  the  duke  of  Chatellerault  to  re- 
member what  he  promised  to  me  verbally,  and  to  the  king  by 
letter,  not  only  that  he  would  himself  continue  loyal  to  the 
king,  but  would  prevent  bis  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  at  all 
interfering  in  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  ask  him  how 
his  present  conduct  corresponds  with  these  promises.  To  the 
addresses  you  will  reply,  that  I  am  ready  to  do,  and  hereby 
promise  to  do,  whatever  the  public  tranquillity  requires,  and  is 
not  repugnant  to  religion,  and  my  duty  to  the  sovereigns;  nor 
did  I  ever  so  much  as  think  of  overturning  either  liberty  or 
the  laws,  much  less  of  conquering  the  kingdom  by  force;  for 
why  should  I  wish  to  conquer  that,  which  without  dispute, 
belongs  to  my  daughter  by  hereditary  right?  Respecting  the 
fortifications  at  Leith,  you  will  ask  whether  I  ever  attempted 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  until  they  by  many  meetings,  and  at 
last  by  a  conspiracy,  openly  entered  into,  declared  that  they 
had  rejected  all  legitimate  authority,  and  would  manage  the 
commonwealth  at  their  own  pleasure,  without  consulting  me, 
who  held  the  rank  and  authority  of  chief  magistrate;  until 
they  had  strengthened  their  party  by  taking  towns ;  by  enter- 
ing into  a  negotiation  with  the  ancient  enemy  for  ratifying  a 
league,  and  especially  now  had  many  of  the  English  in  theii 
own  houses;  and  besides,  what  reasons  can  they  offer  why 
they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  an  army  at  Edinburgh,  for  at- 
tacking the  governors  of  the  realm,  and  I  not  suffered  to  have 
some  forces  at  Leith,  as  a  protection  for  my  person,  and  the 
support  of  my  authority?  Undoubtedly  they  wish  to  deprive 
n>e  of  any  settled  place  of  residence,  and  force  me  to  change 
my  situation  daily,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  to  avoid  their 
fury.  Besides,  where  is  there  any  mention  made  in  their 
letters,  of  any  obedience  to  lawful  magistrates  ?     Where  do 
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they  point  out  any  way  to  restore  concord  ?     Where  do  they 
show  any  desire  to  allay  these  commotions,  and  bring  back 
the  commonwealth  to  its  former  situation  ?    They  may  talk  as 
they  choose,  about  the  welfare  of  the  public,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  nothing  about  which  they  think  less;  for  if  that  be 
the  only  obstacle  to  concord,  I  have  often  shown  how  it  might 
be  remOTed.     Nor  are  they  ignorant  that  the  French  would 
haire  long  ago  been  ordered  out  of  Scotland  by  their  king,  if 
they  themselves,  by  their  own  conduct,  had  not  occasioned  the 
delay.     Wherefore,  if  they  would  now  c^er  any  honourable 
conditions,  which  would  afford  a  hope  that  die  majesty  of  the 
govemfflent  would  be  preserved,  and  that  they  would  modest- 
ly and  obediently  submit  to  their  superiors,  I  will  reject  no 
plan  for  restoring  concord.     Nor  am  I  only  thus  inclined,  but 
their  sovereigns  also  discover  the  same  disposition,  who  bad 
sent  an  illustrious  knight,  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  letters  and 
fnandates  for  that  purpose,  whom  they  had  treated  with  so 
tench  contempt,  that  they  not  only  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  would  not  even  grant  them  a  conference ;  for  which  reas- 
ons, you  will  require  and  command,  both  the  duke,  nobles, 
and  all  others  of  whatever  rank,  to  separate  from  the  army, 
on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  traitors. 

XLiv.  To  these  communications,  the  nobles  next  day,  23d 
October,  returned  the  following  reply :^ We  plainly  perceive, 
by  the  letters  and  mandates  sent  us  by  your  herald,  your  per<p 
severing  aversion  to  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  public 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  our  common  liber^.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  preserve  them,  we,  in  the  name  of  our  king  and 
queen,  suspend,  and  prohibit  you  from  exercising  the  govern- 
ment in  their  name,  as  regent,  or  under  whatever  title  you 
may  assume,  as  we  are  assured  that  your  proceedings  are  in 
entire  opposition  to  their  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  this  king* 
dom;  and  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  employ  us,  the  lawful 
counsellors  of  this  kingdom,  and  native  subjects  of  our  sove- 
reigns, as  your  parliament  and  council,  so  neither  do  we  ac- 
knowledge you  as  regent,  or  exercising  the  supreme  functions 
of  government,  particularly,  because  your  power  of  whatever 
kind,  intrusted  to  you  by  our  sovereigns,   is  for  the  most 
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weighty  and  just  causes,  inhibited  by  us,  and  that  in  the  nani^e 
of  these  sovereigns,  whose  natural  advisers  we  are,  especially, 
in  a£BEurs  respecting  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
although  we  have  determined  to  hazard  our  lives  in  freeing 
that  town,  in  which  you  have  collected  foreign  troops  against 
us,  yet  for  the  respect  and  regard  we  have  for  you  as  our 
queen's  mother,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  withdraw,  ere  the 
public  service  forces  us  to  reduce  that  city  by  arms,  which  we 
have  so  often  before  endeavoured  to  liberate  by  our  petitions.. 
Besides,  we  request  that  you  would  take  along  with  you,  with^ 
in  twenty-four  hours,  all  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  name  of 
ambassadors,  for  deciding  or  managing  the  public  afiairs;  alsio, 
all  the  hired  soldiers  of  every  description  who  are  in  the  town, 
as  we  would  willingly  spare  their  lives,  and  preserve  them 
unhurt,  on  account  of  the  friendship  which  has  for  so  many 
ages  existed  between  the  Scots  and  the  French,  and  which  the 
marriage  of  our  queen  with  their  king,  ought  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish. 

XLV.  On  his  return,  the  herald  related,  that  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  answer  was  written,  in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
nobles  and  others,  it  had  been  voted,  that  all  the  declarations, 
actions,  and  attempts  of  the  regent,  tended  to  pure  tyrilnny, 
and  therefore,  in  consequence,  the  act  depriving  her  of  the 
magistracy  had  been  subscribed  by  the  whole  as  most  just. 
They  also  prohibited  her  from  exercising  th^  trust,  deputed 
to  her  by  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  and  forbade  her  exer- 
cising any  authority,  until  a  parliament,  summoned  by  them- 
selves, ^uld  be  conveniently  assembled.'  On  the  Sdth,  the 
nobles  sent  a  herald  to  Leith,  to  order  all  the  Scots  to  depart 
from  that  town,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
separate  themselves  from  the  destroyers  of  public  liberty. 
After  the  publication  of  these  threatenings,  the  horse  on  both 
sides  began  skirmishing,  and  the  war  commenced,  yet  without 
any  great  loss  on  either  side.  In  the  beginning  of  their  enter- 
prise, so  great  a  panic  suddenly  struck  the  reformers,  as. 
grievously  distressed  them  for  the  present,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished all  hope  of  future  success;  for  the  regent,  partly  by- 
threats,  and  partly  by  promises,  seduced  from  the  party  of  the 
nobles,  a  number  of  those  who  had  subscribed  the  bond  of 
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the  congregation,  and  filled  their  camp  with  spies,  who  in- 
formed \er  not  only  of  their  words  and  actions,  but  even  of 
their  most  secret  councils,  which  they  thought,  and  wished  to 
keep  entirely  secret,  and  a  servant  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  being 
taken  carrying  letters  to  Leith,  many  became  jsuspected,  and 
a  general  distrust  spread  over  the  whole.  The  mercenaries 
also,  mutinied  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  outrageously 
threatened  all  who  endeavoured  to  recall  them  to  their  duty. 
But  this  sedition,  in  men  strangers  to  piety  and  honour,  did 
not  occasion  so  much  surprise,  as  the  imbecility,  and  almost 
despair  of  the  duke  of  Chatellerault,  who  had  been  so  terrified 
by  his  relations,  that  his  alarm  proved  very  widely  infectious. 

XLVi.  When  they  who  continued  firm  wished  to  remedy  the 
evils  with  which  they  were  assailed,  the  first  inquiry  that  pre- 
sented itself  was,  how  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the  soldiers. 
Among  the  nobles  who  remained,  some  declining  through 
avarice,  and  others  incapable  through  poverty,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  as  much  money  as  would  satisfy  the  mer- 
cenaries. Some  individual  then  proposed  to  melt  down  their 
silver  plate,  but  when  the  master  of  the  mint  was  ready,  the 
dies  were  discovered  to  have  been  carried  off  by  some  secret 
fraud.  There  remained  now  only  one  hope,  and  that  a  slen- 
der one,  of  assistance  from  the  English,  they  therefore  deter- 
mined privately  to  try  the  attachment  of  their  friends,  and 
sent  John  Cockbum,  of  Ormiston,  to  Sir  Ralph  Saddler,  and 
Sir  James  Crof):s,  two  knights  of  approved  virtue,  to  obtain  a 
small  supply  in  their  present  exigence.  This  design,  although 
taken  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  was  discovered  to  the  queen 
regent,  who  ordered  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  watch  his  return. 
He,  notwithstanding  he  had  only  a  few  days  before  solemnly 
sworn,  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  oppose  the  cause  of  the 
nobles,  and  had  even  led  them  to  expect  that  he  would  sub- 
scribe the  bond  of  agreement,  yet  waylaid  the  laird  of  Ormis- 
ton, attacked  him  unawares,  wounded  him,  and  carried  off 
the  money. 

xLvii.  When  the  report  of  this  deed  reached  Edinburgh, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  and  lord  James  Stuart,  set  out  with  almost 
the  whole  horsemen,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  of  rev^ge, 
as  to  rescue  Ormiston,  if  yet  alive,  and,  at  least,  prevent  the 
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money  from  being  carried  to  the  queen  regent ;  but  Bothweli 
being  informed  of  their  approach  by  his  spies,  avoided  them 
by  flight.  The  same  day  the  provost  of  Dundee,  with  the 
citizens  and  a  few  volunteers,  marched  towards  Leith,  and 
placed  their  artillery  on  an  adjoining  hill.  The  French,  who 
knew  that  almost  all  the  horse  were  absent,  sent  out  several 
regiments  to  attack  the  foot,  who  were  only  a  few  in  number. 
The  citizens  of  Dundee  resisted  for  some  time,  in  expectation 
of  assistance;  but  almost  instantly  on  the  first  assault,  the 
mercenaries — a  few  of  whom  had  followed  them — fled,  and 
they,  after  a  little,  leaving  their  cannon,  followed,  slowly  at 
first,  until  a  clamour  was  raised  in  the  rear,  that  the  French 
having  gone  by  a  shorter  way,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
city  gates  behind  them,  in  order  to  shut  them  out.  At  this 
report  such  a  perturbation  arose,  that  every  one  endeavoured 
to  shift  for  himself;  in  the  crowd  the  weak  were  trode  down  by 
the  strong,  and  as  each  consulted  only  his  own,  no  one  thought 
of  the  public  safety.  The  papists,  in  consequence,  came  out 
from  their  skulking  holes,  and  openly  abused  the  frigitives, 
while  those  who  had  previously  professed  great  attachment  for 
the  reformers,  began  some  to  withdraw  themselves  privately, 
and  others  to  consult  about  abjuring  the  whole  cause. 

XLViii.  On  the  6th  of  November,  when  i%  was  reported  that 
the  French  had  marched  on  purpose  to  intercept  the  supply 
of  provisions  coming  to  Edinburgh,  and  as  the  mercenaries, 
on  account  of  the  dissensions  among  the  reformed,  could 
scarcely  be  forbed  out  of  the  city,  the  earl  of  Arran,  and 
James  Stuart,  went  with  a  few  of  their  friends  at  first  against 
the  enemy,  but  on  being  joined  by  many  honourable  and  zeal- 
ous companions,  they  attacked  them  with  more  spirit  than 
prudence,  and  very  nearly  suffered  the  punishment  of  their 
rashness,  by  having  their  retreat  to  Edinburgh  cut  off;  for 
the  marshes  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other, 
having  left  them  only  a  narrow  path,  wholly  exposed  to  the 
French  musquetry,  they  were  here  trodden  down,  partly  by 
themselves,  and  partly  by  their  horse,  and,  in  this  confusion, 
were  threatened  with  certain  destruction,  bad  not  their  leaders 
dismounted,  and,  by  sharing  the  danger  equally  with  all,  re* 
tained  a  number  around  them  by  shame.     Among  these  was 
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1560.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  English  strongljr 
advised  the  Scots  not  to  fight  the  eneqtiy  before  the  arrival  of 
their  auxiliaries,  nor  put  their  all  to  hazard  upon  one  engage- 
ment; for  the  Elnglish  nobles  greatly  feared  lest  the  too  fer- 
vid disposition  of  the  Scots,  should  precipitate  the  whole  into 
irremediable  confusion. 

'  Lii.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  having  wasted  Dysart 
and  Weemyss,  began  to  dispute  among  themselves,  whether 
they  should  advance  at  once  against  the  enemy,  or  march 
along  the  shore  to  St  Andrews,  and  thence  to  Cupar.  The 
latter  opinion  prevailed,  because,  on  account  of  the  great  MI 
of  snow  having  obliterated  the  vestiges  of  the  roads,  the  horses 
could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  led  through  the 
inland  districts.  Wherefore,  when  they  had  marched  a  little 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  had  reached  the  promontory  of  Kin- 
craig — as  the  head  or  end  of  the  rock  is  called — some  of  them 
ascending  to  where  there  was  an  extensive  prosptsct  towards 
the  sea,  cried  out  with  the  greatest  joy,  that  they  beheld  eight 
sail  of  large  vessels.  The  whole  French  army  immediately 
concluded  for  certain,  that  these  were  the  long  expected  fleet 
bringing  them  assistance,. and  saluted  them,  as  is  customary, 
with  a  great  number  of  cannon,  which  being  returned,  they 
congratulated  each  other,  and  determined  to  pass  the  day 
there  with  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Not  long  after,  first  one 
boat,  and  then  another,  arrived  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Lothian,  from  whom— as  in  passing  they  had  spoken  with 
those  on  board  the  foreign  vessels-^they  learned  that  it  was 
the  English  fleet,  and  that  the  land  forces  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Scottish  borders.  This  intelligence  pro- 
duced a  sudden  change  of  spirit,  and  turned  their  premature 
rejoicing  into  fear  and  consternation. 

Liii*  Immediately  striking  their  colours,  they  hastened  back, 
some  to  Kinghom,  and  some  to  Dunfermline,  the  greater 
part  without  wuting  dinner,  for  they  feared  lest  the  garrison 
they  had  left  at  Leith  being  cut  ofi^,  they  themselves  surround- 
ed on  all  sides,  might  be  overpowered  before  they  could  col- 
lect their  whole  forces  together.  In  this  march,  they  carried 
ofi*  more  plunder  from  the  papists,  who  joined  them  in  great 
numbers,  than  from  their  enemies ;  for  almost  all  the  more 
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opulent  of  the  latter  had  removed  their  property  to  distant 
placesi  out  of  the  risk  of  danger ;  or,  if  any  of  them  had  not 
carried  away  their  property,  the  French  officers,  elated  with 
their  present  success,  and  trusting  to  the  assistance  they  daily 
expected  from  France,  believed  that  they  would  be  the  per- 
petual lords  of  that  country,  and  preserved  from  spoliation 
the  richer  villas,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  provisions,  as  their 
own  peculiar  prey.  But  they  exhausted  the  papists,  either 
by  the  frequent  visits  they  paid  them,  under  the  honourable 
pveteit  of  friendship,  or  by  the  secret  pilfering  of  the  soldiery, 
or,  when  in  great  want  of  provisions  in  their  retreat,  by  open 
plundering,*  accompanied  with  scorn,  the  French  bitterly  re- 
proaching them  for  their  cowardice  in  not  assisting  them  in 
battle,  and  their  avarice  in  not  relieving  them  in  want ;  which 
conduct,  how  far  it  differs  from  perfidy,  they  themselves  are 
desired  to  judge.  This  contumelious  pride,  joined  with  ra- 
pacity, cooled  tjie  afiection  of  numbers  towards  the  French 
Action,  and,  not  long  af^er,  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Fife, 
partly  constrained  by  dread  of  the  enemy,  and  partly  by  the 
injuries  of  their  own  associates,  joined  the  congr^;ation  of  the 
reformers,  and,  at  length,  the  distant  counties  unanimously 
revolted  from  the  foreigners,  and  evinced  themselves  no  less 
active  in  repressing  French  tyranny,  than  the  rest  of  the  Scots 
had  been  in  asserting  their  religion. 

Liv.  Spring  now  approached,  and  both  parties  hastened  to 
collect  their   auxiliaries.      The  earl  of  Martigas,   an   active 

*  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Knox,  who  adds  the  following  anecdote 
in  his  own  characteristic  style,  and  which  paints  the  miseries  of  a  country  the 
seat  of  war :  "  As  the  Frenche  spullyed  the  cuntrey  in  thair  retumini;,  ane 
captane  or  souldiour,  we  cannot  tell,  hot  he  had  a  reid  docke  and  a  gilt 
murriow,  enterit  upon  a  pure  woman,  that  dwelt  in  the  Quhytsyid,  and  be- 
gan to  spoille.  The  pure  woman  ofierit  unto  him  sick  breid  as  sche  had  redy 
prepaired,  hot  he,  in  na  wayis  tharewith  content,  wald  have  the  meill  and  a 
litill  salt  beif,  quhilk  the  pure  woman  had  to  sustein  hir  awn  lyif,  and  the 
lyves  of  hir  pure  childrein ;  nouther  could  teirs  nor  pitifull  words  mitigate 
the  merciles  man,  bot  he  wald  have  qiihatsoevir  he  micht  cary.  The  pure 
woman  perceaving  him  so  bent,  and  that  he  stoupit  down  in  hir  tub,  for  the 
tiuking  furth  of  sick  stuffe  as  was  within  it,  first  coupit  up  his  heilles,  so  that 
his  held  went  down :  and  tfaairef^er,  quhidder  be  hirself,  or  if  ony  uther 
cumpanie  came  to  helpe  hir    bot  thare  he  endit  his  unhapie  lyif." 

VOL.  II.  3  n 
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yoQUg  nobleman,  an*ived  with  a  thousand  foot,  and  a  few 
horse,  from  France.  He  immediately  landed  with  tibe  trooper 
and  the  vessels  during  the  night  were  taken  by  the  Soots. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  marquis  D'  Elboeuf,  the  re- 
gent's brother,  who  with  eight  vessels  was  bring^g  mon^ 
and  auxiliaries,  partly  induced  by  fear-^the  sea  being  covered 
with  English  ships — ^and  partly  excusing  himself  on  acoount 
of  the  unfavourable  weather,  returned  to  the  port  whence  be 
had  sailed.  A  fresh  squadron  having  been  sent  to  re-enforce 
the  English  fleet,  they  scoured  the  whole  Frith,  kept  the 
island  of  Incfakeith  besieged,  and  prevented  all  maritime  in* 
tercourse  with  Leith.  In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
formed, who  commanded  in  FiiSs,  proceeded  to  Perth,  and» 
after  a  conference  there  with  Huntly,  which  lasted  three  days, 
easily  persuaded  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Scotland  to  join 
them,  uid,  shortly  after,  orders  were  sent  to  them  to  assemble 
at  the  end  of  March. 

Lv.  At  that  time,  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation 
met  at  Linlithgow ;  thence  they  went  to  Haddington,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  joined  the  English.     The  English  army  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  six  thousand  foot,   and  two  thousand 
horse.      Next  night  they  encamped  at  Preston.     The  same 
day,  the  regent,  to  be  removed  from  the  approaching  danger, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  uncertain  chances  of  war,  retired 
with  a  few  domestics  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  gov- 
ernor of  which  was  [lord]  John  Erskine,  a  man  of  approved 
integrity  and  circumspection.     He  bad  received  it  in  charge, 
as  before  mentioned,  by  an  order  of  the  estates,  on  condition, 
that  he  should  surrender  it  to  no  person  without  their  com- 
mand*     The  French,  who  perceived  that  the  possession  of 
this  fortress  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  their  interest,  had 
made  many  attempts  to  gain  it  by  stratagem.     The  governor, 
although  not  ignorant  of  their  designs,  and  who  had  fortified 
the  castle  against  both  force  and  fraud,  and  taken,  besides, 
every  other  proper  precaution,  was  yet  unwilling  to  exclude 
die  regent  at  ^ch  a  time ;  but  in  receiving  her,  he  carefully 
provided  that  both  she  and  the  castle  should  remain  in  his 
power.     Nor  did  the  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the  reformed,  al-.. 
though  they  had  of^en  (idbre  perceived  how  hostile  the  regent 
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was  to  tkctr  csose,  think  the  present  opportunity  should  be 
neglected,  if  perhiq>s  either  the  nearer  approach  of  war,  ot 
the  uncertain  hope  of  distant  assistance,  might  induce  her  to 
hearken  to  more  pcnoefiil  councils.  Wherefore,  the  chiefs  6t 
the  party  having  assembled  at  Dalkeith,  thus  wrote  to  her: 

Lvi.  We  have  often  before  this,  by  letters  and  messengers, 
earnestly  entreated  your  highness,  that  the  French  soldiers, 
who  still,  during  another  year,  oppress  the  poor  country  peo^ 
pie  with  the  most  intolerable  miseries,  and  spread  the  dread 
of  a  wretched  slavery  over  the  whole  population,  might  be 
ordered  by  you  to  depart,  and  free  us  from  this  apprehension 
but  as  our  just  petitions  had  no  influence  widi  your  highness, 
we  were  forced  to  deplore  our  situation  to  the  queen  of  £ng-> 
land,  our  nearest  neighbour,  and  to  entreat  her  assistance  in 
expelling,  by  force  of  arms,  the  foreigners  who  attempt  to  in- 
duce us  to  subjection,  if  we  cannot  otherwise  accomplish  it ; 
but  although  aifected  by  our  calamities,  she  has  undertaken 
our  cause ;  yet,  that  we  may  perform  our  duty  to  the  mother 
of  our  queen,  and  prevent  as  much  as  we  can  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  and  only  hare  recourse  to  aims  when  we  can 
obtain  our  right  m  no  other  way,  we  yet  thiok  it  propefr 
again  humbly  to  request  that  you  would  command  the  French 
forces,  with  their  officers  and  generals,  immediately  to  depart 
out  of  this  country ;  in  order  to  do  which  more  conveniently, 
the  queen  of  England  will  not  only  grant  a  safe  passage  through 
her  kingdom,  but  will  also  assist  with  her  fleet  to  transport 
them.  Which  proposition  if  you  reject,  we  call  God  and  man 
to  witness,  that  we  resort  to  arms  through  no  hatred  or  mal- 
ice, but  unwillingly,  and  forced  by  pure  necessity  to  attempt 
this  last  remedy,  lest  we  should  plunge  the  commonwealth, 
ourselves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  posterity,  into  utter  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  although  we  suffer  the  most  severe  deprivation, 
and  are  threatened  with  greater,  no  danger  shaD  constrain  us 
to  depart  from  our  allegiance  to  our  queen,  or  to  the  king, 
her  husband,  in  any  thing  which  does  not  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  ancient  liberty,  or  the  ruin  of  ourselves  or  our 
posterity.  But  we  beseech  thee,  most  benign  princess,  again 
and  again,  that  considering  the  equtiy  of  our  just  demands, 
and  what  evils  may  follow  war,  and  how  necessary  quiet  is  to 
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your  daughter's  distressed  kingdom,  that  you  would  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  our  prayers ;  which  if  you  do,  you  will  leave 
a  pleasant  remembrance  of  your  moderation  among  all  nations, 
and  consult  the  tranquillity  of  the  greatest  part  of  Christen- 
dom.    FareweU.     Dalkeith,  4th  April,   1560. 

LVii.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  as  the  English  approached  by 
the  sea  side,  about  thirteen  hundred  of  the  French  came  out 
of  Leith,  and  took  possession  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  at  the 
end  of  the  plain,  where  they  thought  the  EngUsh  intended  to 
encamp.  The  possession  of  this  spot  was  keenly  disputed  for 
upwards  of  five  hours,  and  a  number  of  men  fell.  At  length 
the  Scottish  horse  rushing  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the 
thickest  part  of  the  French  line,  drove  them  back  in  great  dis- 
order upon  the  town,  and  had  the  English  horse  not  been 
later  in  arriving  than  was  agreed  upon,  the  whole  of  them 
must  have  been  cut  off  from  their  friends,  and  destroyed* 
Afler  this,  several  fruitless  conferences  took  place,  for  the 
English  refused  all  truce,  and  were  frequently  engaged  in 
slight,  but  not  bloodless  skirmishes,  not  worth  relating. 

LViii.  On  the  21st  of  April,  John  Montue,  bishop  of  Val- 
ence in  Savoy,  arrived  first  in  the  English  camp,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  queen  regent, 
with  whom,  after  he  had  held  a  conference  for  two  days,  he 
returned  to  the  Scottish  nobles,  but  could  conclude  no  terms 
of  amity  with  them,  because  the  Scots  persisted  in  demanding 
that  all  the  foreign  troops  should  return  home.  After  this, 
the  English,  because  the  distance  between  their  camp  and  the 
town  prevented  their  artiUery  from  taking  effect,  removed 
their  camp  beyond  the  Water  of  Leith,  where  their  shot  would 
strike  with  more  certain  execution,  and  they  could  more  fre- 
quently engage  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  a  fire  acci- 
dentally broke  out  in  that  part  of  the  town  next  the  English 
camp,  and  the  wind  being  high,  it  burned  with  great  fury  till 
next  morning,  occasioning  very  extensive  devastation;  and 
the  flames  reaching  part  of  the  public  granaries,  a  quantity  of 
the  provisions  was  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
the  EngUsh  were  not  inactive ;  but  pointing  their  largest  can- 
non towards  that  quarter,  they  prevented  the  common  people 
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from  extinguishing  the  conflagration,  and  entering  Uie  ditches, 
measured  the  height  of  the  walls  in  various  places,  so  that 
unless  the  French,  who  dreaded  treachery,  had  run  at  the 
very  first  alarm  to  the  walls  in  great  numbers,  that  day,  m  all 
probability,  would  have  finished  the  war.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  the  English  set  fire  to  the  water  mills  near  the  town ; 
the  one  they  burned  in  the  morning  before  light,  and  next 
day  they  burned  the  other,  notwithstanding  tiie  attempts  of 
the  French  to  extinguish  the  flames.  On  the  7th  the  besiegers 
made  a  general  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  but  the  ladders 
proving  too  short,  they  were  repulsed  with  a  number  wound- 
ed, and  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  slain.  The  next  three 
days  the  French  spent  with  great  labour  and  danger  in  repair- 
ing the  walls,  the  English  always  pointing  their  artillery 
wherever,  they  saw  any  number  assembled. 
.  Lix.  The  Papists,  immoderately  elated  by  this  success,  al- 
ready flattered  themselves  with  the  departure  of  the  English, 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  end  of  the  war.  The  allies, 
however,  not  disheartened  by  their  defeat,  exhorted  each  other 
to  perseveriance,  and  the  English  promised  to  remain  until 
they  learned  from  court  what  was  the  intention  of  their  queen  ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  letters  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk  greatiy 
encouraged  them,  for  he  wrote  to  lord  Gray,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  ordered  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and  that  sol- 
diers would  not  be  wanting,  as  long  as  there  remained  in  his 
province — which  was  very  extensive,  comprehending  all  be- 
tween the  Tweed  and  the  Trent — a  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and,  if  necessary,  promised  that  he  would  come  in  per- 
son to  the  camp.  .  Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
sent  his  pavilion  thither,  which  he  ordered  to  be  erected  in 
the  camp,  and  within  two  days,  sent  a  re-enforcement  of  two 
thousand  soldiers.  Thus  all  remembrance  of  the  loss  which 
had  been  sustained  was  obliterated,  and  die  war  recommenced, 
as  it  were,  with  renovated  vigour.  The  French,  although 
they  made  frequent  sallies,  were  almost  never  afterwards  suc- 
cessful. 

Lx.  In  the  meantime,  the  queen  of  England  sent  to  Scot- 
land William  Cecil,  a  learned  and  prudent  man,  at  that  time 
prime  minister,  and  Nicolas  Wotton,  dean  of  York,  to  treat 
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for  peaces  who  were  ordered  to  confer  with  M*  Randan,  and 
the  bishop  of  Valence,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  resptctii^ 
the  conditions ;  for  the  sovereigns  of  France  did  not  think  it 
consistent  with  their  dignity,  to  treat  with  their  subjects  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  It  was  reported,  that  all  matters  of  di9- 
pute  were  nearly  adjusted  at  this  conference,  and  that  a  par- 
liament was  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  July. 

LXi.  The  queen  dowager,  however,  ere  that  time,  worn  out 
by  sickness  and  grief,  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
10th  of  June.     Her  death  affected  the  public  very  variously; 
and    some,   even  of  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  her 
greatly  lamented  her,  for  she  possessed  an  uncommon  genius, 
and  a  mind  strongly  inclined  to  justice,  and  had  pacified  the 
0ercest  clans  and  most  distant  islanders  by  her  courage  and 
wisdom.     Some  were  of  opinion,  that  had  she  been  allowed  to 
follow  her  own  disposition,  there   would  have  been  no  war 
.  with  the  Scots,  for  she  accommodated  herself  so  well  to  their 
manners,  that  all  would  have  been  easily  setded  without  force- 
because,  although  she  had  the  name  of  the  chief  ruler,  and 
possessed  abilities  not  unworthy  that  devated  situation,  she 
seemed  only  to  yield  a  precarious  sway,  and,  in  her  decisions 
upon  affairs  of  importance,  depended  upon  directions  from 
France,  as  from  an  oracle ;  for  the  Guises,  whose  power  was 
then  unbomided  in  the  French  court,  marked  out  Scotland  as 
the  private  property  of  their  family,  and  were  the  occasion  of 
their  sister  supporting  with  more  severity  the  cause  of  popery, 
than  was  either  suited  to  her  own  nature,  or  that  of  the  times, 
which  she  herself  oflen  confessed ;  for  she  affirmed,  if  she  had 
had  her  own  will  in  the  government,  she  would  not  have  de- 
spaired of  composing    all   differences  upon  equitable  terms. 
Some  others  thought  she  rather  sported  diese  speeches  for  the 
sake  of  popularity,  than  spoke  them  as  her  real  sentiments ; 
neither  did  they  believe  that  she  uttered  them  with  the  inten- 
tion only  of  averting  the  odium  and  blame  of  male-administra- 
tion from  herself,  but  that,  under  the  pretence  of  asking  ad^ 
vice,  she  inight  interpose  delays  until  she  could  procure  foi^ 
eign  assistance,  blunt  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  the  Scots   by 
yielding  to  it,  and  gain  time  for  allowing  their  anger  to  cool ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,   she  thought  that  their  vduntary 
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Attooiation  being  repeatedly  broken  up,  it  would  not  be  easj 
to  assemble  them  again  in  a  camp,  as  they  were  men  who 
served  without  pay,  and  were  not  under  any  strict  military 
discipline;  and  they  considered  as  a  certain  indication  of  the 
queen  rq^ent's  hypocrisy,  her  unfaithfulness  to  her  promises, 
for  she  would  not  wait  the  end  of  a  truce,  as  prescribed  by 
the  terms  she  had  signed,  but  whenever  any  appearance  of 
advantage  offered  itself,  she  resumed  the  war  at  her  pleas- 
ure. There  were  others  who  imputed  the  blame,  of  what- 
ever was  avaricious  or  cruel,  or  bad  been  attempted  by  fraud 
and  iialsefaood,  to  the  counsellors  she  employed  in  managing 
the  goveniment;  for  from  the  time  she  was  first  in  power, 
she  had  constantly  had  French  counsellors  associated  with  her. 
In  the  commencement  of  her  rule,  all  her  measures  were 
directed  by  M*  lyOsel,  the  French  king's  ambassador,  of  a 
quick  and  fiery  temper,  but  otherwise  an  honourable  man, 
well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  more  inclined 
to  justice,  than  devoted  to  the  Guises,  to  whom  was  joined  a 
M.  Rubly,  a  Parisian  lawyer,  whose  business  it  was  to  decide 
legal  disputes,  should  any  occur.  He,  wishing  to  assimilate 
every  thing  in  the  public  administration,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  France,  as  if  that  had  been  the 
only  method  of  governing  a  people,  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
innovation,  and  although,  perhaps,  the  accusation  was  common 
to  him  with  others,  yet  he  bore  the  hatred  alone.  These  two, 
however,  committed  no  irremediable  error.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  three  leaders  in  their  different  departments,  super* 
intended  the  military  operations — ^the  earl  Martigas,  of  the 
Luxemburgh  &mily,  who  was  afiierwards  duke  D'Estamps; 
La  Brosse,  whose  father  was  a  knight,  and  be  himself  an 
experienced  ofiicer ;  and  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  attended  by 
some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  as  if  words,  not  arms,  were  to 
decide  the  contest.  The  counsels  of  all  these  three  tended  to 
open  tyranny.  Martigas  advised,  that  all  the  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leith,  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword,  that 
the  desolation  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  necessary  sup- 
plies, might  force  the  Scots  to  discontinue  the  siege,  a  measure 
by  which  many  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  poor  people,  chiefly 
papists,   would   have  been   ruined,   and  no  advantage  have 
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accnied  to  the  besi^ed,  for  the  intercourse  by  sea  being  open 
to  the  English,  abundance  could  have  been  procured  from  all 
the  maritime  places  of  Scotland,  for  the  supply  of  the  besieg- 
ers, while  from  the  devastation  of  the  farms,  as  much  mischief 
would  have  been  done  the  papists,  as  the  reformed.  La 
Brosse  thought  all  the  Scottish  nobOity  should  be  cut  oflT 
without  distinction,  and  a  thousand  French  cuirassiers  quar- 
tered upon  their  estates,  to  keep  their  vassals  in  subjection. 
This  project  being  divulged  by  some  intercepted  letters,  won- 
derfully increased  the  hatred  already  entertained  against  the 
French  on  other  accounts.  The  bishop  of  Amiens  proposed, 
that  all  should  be  seized,  and  without  any  trial,  put  to  death, 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  Romish  cause,  or  whom  he  did 
not  think  cordially  attached  to  the  French,  and  he  severely 
blamed  the  French  soldiers,  for  allowing  those  to  appear 
openly,  and  with  impunity,  who  were  enemies  to  their  king, 
particularly  one  whom  he  named  William  Mmtland,  a  young^ 
learned  nobleman,  whom  the  bishop,  because  he  could  not 
refute  by  the  arguments  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  determined  to 
silence  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Him  he  upbraided  the 
French  soldiers  for  suffering  to  live,  and  advised  them  to  put 
him  to  death,  which,  when  Maitland  came  to  understand,  he 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
French,  and  joining  the  Scottish  army. 
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Book  XVIL 

T.  In  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  regent,  a  truce  being 
concluded  for  a  short  time,  the  nobles  assembled  to  give  au- 
dience to  ambassadors  who  had  arrived  from  France  and 
England  to  negotiate  a  peace.  They,  however,  could  effect 
nothing,  because  the  French,  who,  in  the  preceding  winter, 
had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  plunder  from  the  places  in  the 
vicinity,  refused  to  depart,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
their  baggage  along  with  them  untouched.  When  they  could 
not  obtain  this,  they  recommenced  their  sallies  more  fiercely 
than  before,  but  not  with  equal  success.  At  last,  when  all 
parties  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  could  no  longer  dissemble 
their  desire  for  peace,  the  ambassadors  on  each  side  had 
another  conference.  What  chiefly  inclined  them  to  peace 
was: — The  French,  all  hope  of  assistance  being  cut  off,  be- 
came daily  more  straitened  for  provisions,  and  as  their  pre- 
sent supply  could  not  hold  out  long,  they  were  nearly  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  English,  tired  of  the  long  contin- 
uance of  the  siege,  were  equally  in  want  of  provisions  with 
the  French,  and  as  desirous  to  finish  the  war ;  and  the  Scots, 
who  served  without  pay,  being  with  difficulty  kept  together, 
willingly  listened  to  proposals  for  peace.  Thus,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  whole,  on  the  8th  of  July,  A*  D* 
1560,  peace  was  proclaimed  on  these  conditions : — That  the 
French  ^should  embark  within  twenty  days  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, and,  as  at  present  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships  to  carry  away  their  whole  multitude,  that  they  should 
hire  as  many  as  were  necessary  from  the  English,  leaving 
VOL.   II.  .81 
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hostages  till  the  return  oi  the  vessels ;  that  Leith  should  be 
,  restored  to  the  Scots,  and  its  walls  destroyed ;  that  the  fortifi- 
cations lately  erected  by  the  Fi^ench  at  Dunbar  should  be 
raased ;  that,  on  these  conditions  being  fulfilled  as  agreed  upon, 
the  English  should  immediately  withdraw  their  forces;  tliat 
Mary,  queen  of  the  Scots, .  with  the  concurrence  of  her  hus- 
band Francis,  should  grant  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  the 
Scottish  nobles  had  done  or  attempted,  from  the  10th  of 
March,  A.  D.  1559,  until  the  1st  of  August,  1560 ;  which  act 
to  be  ratified  in  the  next  Scottish  parliament,  summoned  for 
the  month  of  August,  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  should  give 
their  consent  to  its  being  then  holden;  that  sixty  Frenchmen 
shoiild  k^p  possession  of  the  island  of  Inchkeith  and  tli^ 
castle  of  Dunbar,  that  the  queen  might  not  iqipear  to  be 
wholly  dispossessed  of  her  kingdom. 

II.  Afler  the  depiirture  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  there  was 
the  greatest  trnnquUlity  till  the  return  of  the  queen.  A  ideat- 
ing of  the  estates  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  providing  for  the  promotion  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion; and  the  acts  passed  for  this  purpose  were  sent  to 
France,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  queen ;  rather,  however,  to 
discover  her  inclination,  than  from  any  (expectation  of  pbtaiu- 
ing  her  consent  Ambassadors  were  also  sent  to  England,  to 
thank  Elizabeth  for  the  assistance  so  oppoitupely  afForded. 
Not  long  after.  Sir  James  Sandilands,  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  and 
hitherto  free  from  the  discords  of  t)ie  fections,  went  to  the 
French  court,  to  excuse  the  preceding  transactiofis  to  thp 
sovereigns,  sooth  any  irritation  remaining  on  account  qf  i^p 
war,  and  ^deavpur,  by  every  m(etho4  possible,  to  secpre  th^ 
peace ;  but  he  arrived  in  very  turbulent  times,  for  i^e  Guises, 
who  were  then  all  powerful  in  France,  after  they  perceiye4 
that  flatteries  and  threats  were  of  litde  avail,  end^vpured  \>y 
violence  and  ar^s  to  subdue  the  adverse  faction ;  ^d  as  ih^y 
'  could  not  discover  any  crime  in  those  of  the  opposite  religion 
they  accused  them  of  having  betrayed  the  kingdom.  Alre^Q^ 
the  king  of  Navarre  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  ini*' 
prisonment,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  sentence^ 
to  death.  Annas,  dujie  of  Montmorency,  and  his  sister's  Xwq 
sons,    Caspar  and  Francis  Coligny,   and   their  relation,  tfio 
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lord  fieutenlitit  of  Chatti'^s,  were  desdtied  for  destnictloii; 
and,  besides  tlie^,  sh&^t  ttti  thousand  were  martted  d<>Wii  on 
the  roll  oT  criminals,  and  every  method  of  terrifying  iht  prot- 
estants  resorted  to.  Thef  city  of  Orleans  was  filled  with  (cnM 
soldiers,  tn  th^  country  parties  of  horse  were  stationed  every 
where,  and  alt  the  pi:rt)IiC  roads  obstructed  by  their  patt-oles. 
In  the  courts,  s6iitence  was  passed  by  a  feW,  on  the  UVes^  for- 
tunes, and  characters  of  die  most  honourable  men.  All  the 
steeples  of  the  churclies,  and  the  towers  around  the  wails,  bad 
their  windows  built  up,  and  their  doors  fortified,  ready  to  be 
used  as  prisons.  The  criminal  j^dgfes  were  assembled  from 
all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  manner  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  was  thus  arranged  : — As  soon  as  the  river  Loire 
became  navigable,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the*  ice,  the  king 
^ould  withdraw  himself  to  Chinon,  at  the  moutti  of  the  river 
Vienne,  in  Poictou ;  the  Guises,  with  a  ferw  of  the  rojral  coun- 
sellors, of  whom  they  themselves  were  the  chief,  should  order 
th**  eitecution. 

ni.  While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  Sandilanda 
arrived  at  cotrrt,  not  so  much  humbly  to  entreat  pardon  (or 
the  past  transactions,  as  to  exculpate  his  countryman,  by  at- 
tributing the  causes  of  the  late  disturbances  to  the  Frenoh; 
The  Guises  haughtily  received  the  knight,  and  reproved  bim 
^ith  great  harshness,  because  he,  a  man  devoted  to  a  koly 
military  order,  should  have  undertaken  to  carry  the  messages 
of  rebels,  in  favour  of  an  execrable  heresy,  which,  with  the 
universal  approbation  of  all  nations,  had  lately  been  condemn- 
ed by  the  council  of  Trent  Nor  could  they  sufflpiently  ad- 
mh-e,  not  the  folly,  but  the  madness  of  the  Scots,  who,  few 
in  number,  and  at  variance  among  themselves,  destitute  of 
warlike  stores,  and  especially  of  money,  should  voluntarily 
affront  so  powerful  a  king,  at  rest  from  all  external  hostilities. 

rr.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  noise,  and  threatenings  of  their 
fliry,  the  king  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  the  ambassador  was 
dismissed  without  an  answer.  A  messenger,  however,  over- 
took hbn  at  Paris,  with  accounts  of  the  king's  death,  whence 
be  liaatened  to  return  home,  with  higher  expectations  than 
he  had  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey. 
The  intelligence  of  the  king's  death,  enlivened  the  spirits  of 
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the  Scots,  who  had  been  depressed  with  anxiety  respecting 
their  own  perilous  situation^  as  much  as   it  filled  all  France 
with   factions,  and  spread  the  poison  of  domestic  seditions. 
James,,  the  queen's  brother,  now  that  Scotland  was  wholly 
fireed  from  French  domination  by  the  death  of  Francis,  hast- 
ened with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  queen,  who,  upon  the  loss 
of  her  husband,   had  gone  to  Lorraine  with  her  uncle^  either 
seeking  to  indulge  her  grief  in  secret,  or,   from  a  spirit  of 
female  envy,  that  she  might  be  at  a  distance  Sram  her  mother- 
in-law,  who,  through  the  indolence  of  Anthony  Bourbon,  king 
of  Navarre,  had  by  degrees,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
whole  kingdom  herself.     There  her  brother  James,  who  had 
made  a  temporary  arrangement  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  found 
her,  and  after  many  conversations  respecting  the  subject,  the 
queen  informed  him  that  she  intended  to  return  to  Scotland, 
and  fixed  the  day  on  which  she  desired  her  subjects  to  expect 
her.     Her  uncles,  likewise,  were  very  urgent  for  this  measure. 
Before  James'  arrival,  the  future  conduct  of  the  queen  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  many  urged  the  danger 
Df  the  voyage,  especially  as  the  queen  of  England  was  not 
^endly,  then  the  barbarous  and  turbulent  race  among  whom 
she  would  arrive,  who  did  not  obey  even  the  government  of 
men  willingly — the  recent  examples  which  she  had  of  her 
fiitfaer,  and  her  mother,  whom,  when  they  dared  not,  or  could 
not  openly  overturn,   they  by  various  methods  reduced  to 
despair — and   represented  the  constant  danger  to  which,  by 
going  among  such  a  people,  she  would  expose  her  honour  or 
her  life.     Qn  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  Scottish  affairs,  that  the  blame  of  seditions  more 
frequently  belonged  to  the  kings  than   to  the  people,   and 
originated  from  this — they  endeavoured  to  reduce  a  kingdom, 
which  from  the  earliest  times  had  always  been  governed  ac- 
cording to  laws,  to  an  unlimited,  and  lawless  despotism,  and 
that  a  nation  more  warlike  than  rich  could  not  endure ;  but 
all  their  kings  who  had  not  attempted  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
the  people,  were  not  only  safe  from  private  feuds,  and  popular 
tumults,   but  happy  in  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  had 
reigned  unconqnered  by  their  enemies,  and  renowned  among 
foreign  nations ;  but  at  jpresent,  tlie  most  effectual,  and  indeed 
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tfie  only  way  to  compose  the  country,    was   to  attempt   no 
change  in  the  state  of  religion,  as  then  established. 

V.  These  were  the  public  debates,  but  among  their  confi-  i 
dential  friends,  there  were  other  more  powerful  causes.  The 
queen's  uncles,  who,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  France, 
cherished  great  rather  than  honourable  hopes,  thought  that 
princess  would  be  more  in  their  power  when  absent,  than  if 
she  remained  in  France,  and  that  the  hope  of  a  marriage  with 
her  being  held  out  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  would  procure 
them  many  allies,  whose  assistance  would  be  of  service.  In 
the  meantime,  one  of  their  own  faction  would  preside  over  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  With  these,  the  wishes 
of  the  queen  agreed,  who  had  determined  at  all  events,  to 
return  to  her  own  country ;  for  her  husband  being  dead,  and 
her  mother-in-law,  who  managed  the  government,  estranged, 
she  perceived  she  would  be  neglected  at  court,  and  although 
she  had  not  been  long  accustomed  to  reign,  yet  a  high  spirited 
princess,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  could  not  brook  being  reduced 
to  privacy,  and  she  preferred  dominion  in  a  moderate  kingdom, 
rather  than  rank  in  one' more  powerful  without  it.  Nor  could  . 
she  expect  that  her  situation  would  be  much  more  honourable, 
the  power  of  the  Guises  being  weakened  by  the  first  attack  of 
the  adverse  party.  The  exhortations  and  promises  too,  of  her 
brother  James,  who  assured  her  she  would  find  all  tranquil  at 
home,  had  no  small  influence  upon  her  decision,  especially  as 
he  was  one  on  whose  fidelity  she  could  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence rely,  her  brother  by  nature,  and  who  from  his  youth 
had  managed  the  greatest  affairs  with  the  utmost  fortitude 
and  success,  and  had  procured  for  himself  both  glory  and 
power. 

VI.  While  the  queen  was  occupied  in  these  matters,  Noail, 
a  senator  of  Bourdeaux,  who  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  arrived  there  a  little  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  but  his  recognition  was  referred  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, appointed  to  be  held  on  the  21s.t  of  May,  which,  however,  - 
did  not  sit  on  that  day — although  a  great  number  of  the 
nobles  assembled — because  the  pleasure  of  the  queen  was  yet 
unknown.  In  the  meantime,  James  Stuart  returned  from 
France,  and  brought  a  commission  from  the  queen^  for  hold* 
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irtg  the  parliafnent,  and  passing  what  acts  might  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Then  the  French  ambassador  was 
admitted  to  an  audience.  The  objects  of  his  embassy  were : — 
That  the  ancient  league  with  France  should  be  renewed,  and 
the  new  one  with  England  dissolved ;  that  the  priests  should 
be  replaced  in  their  situations,  and  thefr  revenues  restored, 
which  had  been  sequestered.  To  the^e  demands  it  was  re- 
plied :— That  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Ieagu6  with  France, 
they  were  not  conscious  of  having  violated  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  had  been  many  times  neglected  by  the  Ffeftch,  especially 
very  lately,  by  their  fighting  against  the  liberty,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  to  humiliating  slavery,  their  unoffending  ancient 
ally.  Hie  treaty  with  England  they  Could  not  dissolve,  with- 
out being  considered  as  the  most  ungrateful  wretches,  who 
tepaid  the  greatest  favour  by  the  most  grievous-  injustice,  and 
who  conspired  against  the  welfare  of  the  preservers  of  thelf 
dwn  liberty.  And  with  tegard  to  the  restorrition  of  the  priests- 
hood,  they  neither  acknowledged  the  order,  nor  the  use  of 
those  whom  he  called  priests.  In  the  same  parliament  an  act 
was  passed,  for  demolishing  all  the  monasteries,  and  proper 
persons  were  sent  immediately  into  all  parts  of  the  cbimtry, 
to  carry  the  enactment  into  execution. 

VII.  Every  thing  being  prepared  in  France  for  the  queen's 
departure,  those  whom  she  most  confidentially  consulted,  ad- 
vised her  to  dissemble  for  the  present, .  in  whatever  regarded 
religion,  although  there  were  some  whose  rash  counsels  urged 
instant  extremity,  in  particular,  Dury,  abbot  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  John  Sinclair,  lately  appointed  bishop  of  Brechin,  to 
which  she  was  both  naturally,  and  by  the  persuasions  of  her 
relations,  so  much  inclined,  that  threatenings  sometimes  un- 
wittingly escaped  her,  which  being  noticed  at  court,  wer6  cir- 
culated among  the  people :  she  even  boasted  openly  among 
her  familiar  attendants,,  that  she  would  imitate  the  example 
of  her  cousin,  Mary  of  England.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  her 
designs  tended  to  encourage  for  the  present,  the  partisans  of 
her  own  &ction,  and  gradually  depress  the  adherents  of  the 
opposite,  till  her  power  was  established,  and  then  she  might 
safely  declare  her  own  sentiments ;  and  this  scheme  did  not 
seem  so  very  difficult,  as  the  council  of  Trent  having  lately 
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begun  their  deliberadons,  uqder  the  pretence,  ind^,  of  re- 
storing the  degenerate  manners  of  the  church,  but  ip  iibct, 
for  exterminating  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
afterward  declared  by  the  decree  of  the  more  secret  oouocil«* 
Besides,  her  undies  strongly  animated  the  queen,  by  shpwing 
her  the  strength  of  the  papal  faction,  whose  chief,  Francif, 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  Guises,  was  appointed  to  be,  ))y  the 
decree  of  the  council*  In  the  meanwhile,  Charles,  the  car- 
dinal, whoy  amid  sp  many  public  care^,  was  not  inatteotiye  to 
private  advantage)  advjsed  the  queen  to  leave  with  him  her 
rpyal  furniture,  and  costly  wardrobe,  as  she  was  about  to 
pass,  as  it  were,  into  another  world,  until  she  ascertained  the 
issiK^  of  her  voyage.  Mary»  who  well  knew  the  dispofdtion  of 
the  majji^  uiu^er^topd  the  bint,  mid  ref^ed,  when  she  ventured 
upon  danger,  she  did  not  $ee  why  she  should  ta)ce  greater  care 
of  her  wea)th,  than  pf  her  person. 

viii.  When  the  previous  arrangements  were  all  settled, 
D'Osel  wi|s  despatched  to  England,  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
Elizfibethy  and,  having  been  honourably  received  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  sovereign,  was  instantly  sent  back  to  the  queen  of  the 
Scots,  to  inform  her,  if  she  wished  to  pass  through  England, 
she  would  experience  every  kindness  she  could  expect  from  a 
relation,  or  an  aUy>  who  would  esteem  her  visit  as  the  greatest 
favour,  and  y^ould  consider  her  declining  an  interview,  as  an 
pffront  The  queen  of  England  besides,  fitted  out  a  large 
fleet,  ^jad^  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pirates,  which  some 
supposed  was  intended  to  intercept  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  if 
she  endeavoured  to  pass  in  opposition  to  her  will.  They  took 
one  vessel,  in  vrhicfa  the  earl  of  Eglington  sailed,  whom  they 
brought  to  liOndon,  but  soon  liberated.     But  whatever  was 

*  The  council  of  Trent  was  assembled  by  Paul  III.  in  I545,an<}  cpn^nued 
bj  twenty-five  sesuons  till  the  year  1593,  under  Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV.  in 
order  to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix  with  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  churchy 
to  restore  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform  the  lives  of  its  ministers. 
The  decrees  of  this  (Cpuneil,  together  wi^  the  cneed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  contain 
a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roipan  Catholics.  Thes^  decrees  vfer^ 
subscribed  by  255  clergymen^  consisting  of  4  legates,  2  other  cardinals,  S  pa* 
triarchs,  25  archbishops,  168  bbhops,  besides  inferior  clergy.  Of  these  150 
came  from  Italy ;  of  course  the  council  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  pope. 
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the  design  in  preparing  the  fleet,  if  hostile,  it  was  fortunately 
prevented,  for  the  French  gallies,  after  they  sailed,  were  for 
some  days  enveloped  in  a  tog,  which  concealed  their  motions 
till  they  reached  Scotland,  on  the  21st  day  of  August. 

IX.  At  the  news  of  the  queen's  arrival,  the  nobility  flocked 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  partly  to  see  the  show, 
and  partly  to  congratulate  her  majesty  on  her  return — ^somo 
to  represent  their  services  to  her  during  her  absence,  and 
claim  her  favour,  or  to  prevent  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies, 
and  not  a  few,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign, 
they  might  judge  of  their  future  prospects.  Animated  by 
these  various  motives,  all  equally  desired  to  see  their  queen, 
who  had  come  so  unexpectedly  among  them,  after  such  vicis- 
situde of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune.  Born  amid  the 
storms  of  war,  and  deprived  of  her  father  within  six  days  afl»r 
her  birth — she  was  educated,  indeed,  carefully,  by  her  mother,^ 
an  accomplished  princess,  but  left  amid  domestic  seditions, 
and  foreign  wars,  a  prey  to  the  strongest,  and  before  she 
could  be  sensible  of  her  misfortune,  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent hazards  of  chance;  next,  leaving  her  country  as  if 
sent  into  banishment,  and  preserved  with  difiiculty  from  the 
arms  of  enemies,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves.  There  fortune 
smiled  upon  her  for  a  little,  exalted  by  an  illustrious  marriage, 
but  it  was  only  a  transient  glimpse  of  joy,  for  her  mother  and 
husband  cut  ofl*,  she  was  now  left  to  sorrow  and  widowhood, 
her  new  kingdom  gone,  and  her  ancient  inheritance  uncertain. 
But,  beside  the  interest  excited  by  the  varied  perils  of  her  lot, 
she  was  recommended  by  her  exquisite  loveliness  of  form,  her 
blooming  vigour  of  youth,  and  her  elegant  genius,  which  a 
courtly  education  had  either  increased,  or  at  least  rendered 
more  engaging,  by  a  specious  colouring  of  virtue.  This  indeed 
was  not  real,  but  presenting  a  certain  semblance  of  courtesy, 
which  produced  a  studied  anxiety  to  please,  that  weakened 
the  efiect  of  her  native  aflability,  and  which  deadening  the  seeds 
of  virtue  by  the  witchery  of  pleasure,  prevented  the  fruit 
from  ever  arriving  at  perfection.  These  accomplishments, 
though  they  were  agreeable  to  the  vulgar,  did  not  deceive  the 
discerning,  but  she  being  of  an  age  yet  tender  and  pliable, 
they  thought  experience  would  easilv  correct  her  failings. 
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X.  Amid  the  rejoicings  on  the  queen's  return,  there  occur- 
red an  Incident,  trifling  in  itself,  but  which  deeply  affected  the 
minds  of  both  factions.  The  queen  had  agreed  with  the  no- 
Dility,  that  she  would  change  nothing  in  the  then  state  of 
religion,  only  she  and  her  own  family  should  be  permitted 
mass  privately.  While  the  preparations  for  celebrating  the 
ceremony  were  carrying  through  the  court  to  the  chapel, 
some  one  of  the  crowd  which  had  collected,  seized,  and  bix>ke 
the  wax  candles,  and  had  not  some  of  the  more  moderate 
interferred,  (be  whole  of  the  apparatus  would  have  been  ca9t 
down,  and  destroyed.  This  ailray  soon  became  the  general 
topic  of  conversation,  some  blaming  the  outrage  as  too  auda- 
cious, others  pronouncing  the  conduct  of  the  servants,  an 
attempt  to  try  how  much  the  patience  of  the  people  would 
bear,  and  some  even  exclaiming,  that  the  punishment  de- 
nounced in  the  sacred  writings  against  idolators,  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  priests,  but  this  commotion  was  crushed  in  the 
beginning,  by  James,  the  queen's  brother,  to  the  great,  but 
secret  vexation  of  George  Gordon,  [earl  of  Huntly,]  who 
seized  every  opportunity  of  creating  disturbance.  Thinking 
on  this  occasion  to  display  his  loyalty,  he  went  to  the  queen's 
uncles,  who  were  still  in  the  country,  and  promised  them  that 
he  would  bring  back  to  the  ancient  religion,  the  whole  of 
Scotland  north  of  Dunkeld,  but  as  they  doubted  his  ability, 
having  heard  many  disadvantageous  reports  respecting  him^ 
and  being  afraid  he  would  only  excite  a  fresh  disturbance, 
without  producing  any  advantage,  they  communicated  his 
proposal  to  James,  the  queen's  brother. 

XI.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  sending  the 
French  honourably  away,  who  had  courteously  accompanied 
the  queen,  and  in  balls  and  entertainments.  One  of  her 
uncles,  the  marquis  D'Elboeuf,  only  remained.  During  this 
period,  William  Maitland,  the  younger,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  England,  to  compliment,  as  is  the  custom,  the  queen  of 
that  country,  in  the  name  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  to  inform 
her  how  highly  his  royal  mistress  regarded  her  majesty,  and 
how  gready  she  desired  to.  preserve  terms  of  peace  and  con- 
cord with  her  sister.  He  also  carried  with  him  despatches 
from  the  Scottish  nobility,  to  Elizabeth,  filled  with  expressioiu 

VOL.  II.  3  k 
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of  affection  and  gratitude  for  her  former  good  offices*  But 
they  particularly  requested  her  to  show  kindness  and  Couitesy, 
both  in  public  and  private  towards  their  queen,  that  the 
friendship  so  frankly  begun,  might  not  only  be  preserved  by 
good  offices,  but  if  possible,  be  daily  knit  closer,  and  they  on 
their  part,  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  evincing  their  zeal 
and  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  perpetual  amity  between 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  There  was  one  certain  way  to 
bury  in  oblivion  all  ancient  animosity,  and  destroy  the  source 
of  discord  for  the  future,  if  the  queen  of  England  would  pro- 
cure an  act  of  parliament,  and  confirm  it  by  her  own  author- 
ity, declaring  the  queen  of  Scots  the  lawful  heir  to  the  En^ 
lish  crown,  next  to  herself  and  her  children,  if  she  should  bear 
any.  After  the  ambassador  had  advanced  many  arguments  to 
show  how  equitable  such  an  act  would  be,  and  of  how  much 
advantage  to  all  Britain,  he  added,  that  no  one  ought  to  show 
greater  diligence  and  anxiety  than  herself  in  settling  this 
point,  as  she  was  her  nearest  relation,  and  such  a  declaration 
the  Scottish  queen  expected  from  her  affection  and  kindness. 

XII.  To  which  the  English  queen  replied : — I  expected  a 
very  different  embassy  from  your  queen,  and  I  wonder  that 
she  has  forgotten  what,  after  a  long  contention,  she  promised 
before  her  departure  from  France — to  ratify  the  treaty  entered 
into  at  Leith,  which  she  positively  promised  to  do,  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  in  her  own  country.  I  have  been  long  enough 
satisfied  with  words,  it  is  now  time,  if  she  have  any  sense  of 
her  own  dignity,  that  her  actions  correspond  with  her  kind 
jprofessioiis. 

XIII.  In  answer,  Maitland  said,  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  queen  on  this  mission,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  befonb 
she  had  attended  to  any  public  business :  that  she  had  been 
so  much  occupied  in  receiving  her  nobles,  the  most  of  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  came  then  for  the  first 
time  to  pay  her  obeisance ;  that  she  was,  above  all,  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  settle  the  state  of  religion,  and  how  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  that  was,  she  herself  well  knew ;  from 
all  which,  he  added,  your  majesty  will  easily  perceive  that, 
before  my  departure,  the  queen  of  Scots  had  not  a  spare 
pioment,  nor  had  she  yet  called  to  her  council  men  qualified 

35 
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to  advise  her  in  these  important  subjects,  because  those  noble- 
men, who  dwelt  in  the  northern  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
had  not  arrived  at  the  court  before  my  departure,  without 
whose  opinion,  she  neither  could  nor  ought  to  finish  a  busi- 
ness of  such  public  concern.  Elizabeth  then  asked  with  some 
warmth  i-^What  necessity  has  your  queen  for  consulting  about 
whether  she  shall  ratify  that  which  she  has  bound  herself  by 
her  signature  and  seal  to  ratify  ?  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion, said  Maidand,  having  received  no  instructions  on  the 
subject,  nor  did  our  queen  expect  that  any  would  now  be  de- 
manded  of  me ;  and  your  majesty  may  easily  conceive  what 
justifiable  reasons  she  has  for  a  delay  at  present 

XIV.  After  some  other  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject, 
the  queen  returned  to  the  most  important  point  of  the  whole 
business.  I  have  particularly  noticed,  said  she,  what  you 
have  declared  verbally  in  the  name  of  your  queen,  and  urged 
in  seconding  the  request  of  the  nobles,  you  have  reminded  me 
that  she  being  sprung  fi*om  the  blood  of  the  kings  of  England, 
I  am  naturally  bound  by  that  tie  to  love  her  as  my  nearest 
relation,  a  fact  which  I  neither  wish  nor  can  deny.  I  have 
shown  openly  to  the  whole  world,  in  all  my  actions,  that  I 
never  attempted  any  thing  against  her  safety,  or  the  tranquil- 
lity of  her  kingdom ;  and  they  who  are  acquainted  with  my 
most  intimate  dioughts  and  feelings,  are  sensible  that,  even 
when  your  queen  gave  me  the  most  justifiable  cause  of  ofience, 
by  usurping  my  arms,  and  laying  claim  to  my  kingdom,  noth- 
ing could  ever  induce  me  to  believe  but  that  these  grounds  ot 
animosity  originated  with  others,  and  not  with  her.  But.  how- 
ever these  things  may  be,  I  hope  she  would  not  deprive  me 
of  my  sceptre  while  I  live,  nor  prevent  my  children,  if  I  should 
happen  to  have  any,  from  succeeding ;  and  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, any  casualty  should  happen  to  me,  she  will  not  find  that 
I  have  done  any  thing  which  can  either  hurt  or  weaken  in  the 
least  whatever  right  she  may  choose  to  assert  to  the  English 
throne.  What  that  right  is,  I  have  never  thought  it  necessary 
stricdy  to  inquire,  nor  am  I  inclined  very  rigidly  to  call  it  in 
question,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  concerned  to  get  this 
subject  decided  by  the  judges ;  but  if  your  queen's  claim  be 
just,  this  she  may  assuredly  expect  from  me,  that  I  shall  do 
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nothing  to  injure  it,  and  God  is  vaj  witness,  that  I  know  no 
ooe^  next  to  myself  that  I  would  prefer  beibre  her,  or  if  the 
succession  were  disputed,  could  possibly  exclude  her.  You 
know  who  are  the  competitors.  With  what  wealth,  or  trust- 
ing to  what  ibroes,  could  sudi  wretdies  attempt  so  great  an 
enteiprise  ?  Then,  afto*  some  short  obsorations  upon  these 
persons,  this  at  last  was  the  conduaon : — ^That  respecting  so 
graTe  and  wdghtj  a  subject,  now  for  the  first  time  seriously 
agitated,  it  was  necessary  she  should  have  long^  time  to  con- 
sider it.  A  few  days  after,  having  again  sent  lor  the  ambassa- 
dor, she  said,  she  wondered  exceedingly  what  the  nobles  in^ 
tended  fay  nmking  such  a  demand  inunediatdy  iqx>n  the  ar- 
rival  of  their  queen,  especially  when  they  knew  the  cause  of 
the  former  offence  was  not  removed.  But  what  did  they  de- 
mand? That  I,  after  being  bO  seriously  injured,  should  gratify 
her  without  any  satisfaction  having  been  given  me.  How 
little  different  is  this  demand  from  a  threat?  If  they  persist 
in  it,  I  desire  them  to  know  that  I  am  not  more  destitute  than 
they  of  strength  at  home,  and  allies  abroad,  who  will  defend 
my  right. 

XV.  To  this  he  replied: — He,  firom  the  beginning,  had 
shown  clearly  that  the  nobles  had  <qiened  up  this  way  to  pub- 
lic concord,  partly  induced  by  the  du^  they  owed  their  queen, 
to  provide  for  preserving  her  security,  and  increasing  her 
dignity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  to  establish  the  public  peace, 
and  strengthen  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
they  have  treated  more  openly  with  your  aoAJes^  than  with 
any  other  prince,  not  only  because  they  have  experienced 
yonr  remarkable  kindness  towards  them,  but  even  on  consid- 
eration of  their  own  safety,  for  they  knew  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes must  be  put  to  hazard,  if  any  one  should  oppose  the 
rig^t  of  their  queen,  or  if  any  warlike  commotion  should  arise 
in  these  kingdoms  on  that  account.  Wherefore,  they  ought 
not  to  appear  as  if  they  entertained  any  design  injurious  to 
your  majesty  who  desire,  Uiat  all  pounds  of  discord  being 
removed,  a  firm  and  scdid  peace  may  be  established. 

XVI.  Had  I  ever,  answered  she,  fftt4*mpt^  any  thing  which 
would  have  lessened  the  claim  of  your  quffcn>  then  there  might 
have  been  just  cause  to  require  that  what  was  wrong  should 
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be  corrected;  but  this  demand  that,  while  alive,  I  should 
place  raj  grave-clothes  constantly  before  my  eyes»  is  unexr 
ampled^  nothing  like  it  was  ever  asked  of  any  prince  before ; 
yet  I  take  in  good  part  the  design  of  your  nobles  in  adking  it, 
and  the  more  so,  because  I  perceive  in  this  their  desire  to 
honour  their  queen,  and  proniote  her  dignity.  Nor  do  I  less 
commend  their  prudence,  whiph  would  provide  for  their  own 
security,  and  spare  the  effusion  of  Christiafi  blood,  which  I 
confess  could  not  be  avoided,  should  axiy  faction  arise  Co  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom.  But  what  sudk  faction  can  there  be,  or 
to  what  strength  could  they  ti*ust?  However,  passing  this, 
suppose  I  were  of  my  own  acoord  inclined  to  grant  what  they 
require^  do  they  think  I  would  do  it  sooner  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  nobles,  than  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  their 
queen  ?  There  are^  beside,  many  other  considerations  which 
disiocline  me  to  this  transaction.  First,  I  am  aware  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  touch  this  string,  and  it  has  always  appeared 
proper  to  me  to  abstain  from  whatever  could  tend  to  bring  the 
right  of  succession  into  dispute;  for  there  has  already  been  so 
much  controversy  and  debate  about  legal  marriage,  about  bas- 
tards and  legitimate  children,  each,  according  to  his  incUikar 
tion,  flattering,  some  one  party,  and  some  another,  that,  on 
account  of  these  disputations,  I  have  myself  hitherto  delayed 
entering  into  the  matrimcHiial  stdte.  Once,  when  I  publidy 
accepted  the  crown,  I  married  mysdf  to  this  kiiigdoin,  as  a 
pledge  of  which,  behold  the  ring  I  constantly  wear ;  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  marriage,  however,  that  may  be,  I  am  de- 
termined, as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  be  queen  of  England. 
When  I  am  dead,  let  whoever  has  the  best  right  succeed  me; 
and  if  that  belong  to  your  queen,  I  shall  in  the  meantime  do 
nothing  to  obstruct  k;  but  if  any  other  have  a  superior  claim, 
it  is  unjust  to  demand  thtat  I  should  openly  injure  it  If  there 
be  any  law  against  your  queen's  succession,  I  am  ignorant  of 
it,  nor  shall  I  willingly  inquire  too  strictly  into  the  matter; 
but  if  any  such  exist,  I,  when  I  ascended  the  throne,  swore 
to  my  subjects,  that  I  would  not  change  their  laws ;  now  iriA 
regard  to  yoijir  seooad  assumption,  that  a  declaration,  with 
rc^rd  to  the  succession,  would  \jmd  our  friendship  more 
closely,  I  am  afiaid  it  would  rather  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.. 
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Cao  jaa  believe  that  I  would  wiUingly  bare  my  fanend  robes 
oonstantly  before  my  eyes  ?  Kings  hsTe  frequently  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  th^  dislike  even  their  children  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed them  by  right.  What  distaste  had  Charles  VII.  of 
France  towards  Loois  XI.  ?  And  he  again  to  Charles  VIII.  ? 
Of  late  how  did  Francis  hate  Henry  ?  It  is  therefore  likely 
I  might  become  averse  to  my  relation,  if  she  were  once  de- 
clared my  heir,  in  the  same  manner  Aat  Charles  VII.  became 
disgusted  with  Louis  XI.  To  this  is  added,  and  what  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  weight  with  me, 

XVI J.  I  know  the  inconstancy  of  this  people.  I  have  known 
how  tired  they  arc  of  a  present  government,  and  how  keenly 
they  would  turn  dieir  eyes  towards  next  successors.  I  know 
it  is  natural  for  many,  as  they  say,  to  adore  the  rising,  rather 
than  the  setting  sun.  But,  to  pass  over  other  examples,  Ihave 
learned  this  from  my  own  times: — When  my  sister  Mary 
reigned,  how  ardendy  did  many  desire  to  see  me  seated  upon 
her  throne,  how  scrficitous  in  advancing  my  interest;  nor  am 
I  ignorant  what  perik  some  men  would  have  encountered  to 
have  accomplished  their  design,  if  my  will  had  kept  pace  with 
their  desires ;  but  now  perhi^  the  same  persons  have  not  the 
same  affection  for  me ;  like  the  boy  who,  when  asleep,  rejoices 
over  an  apple  that  he  has  had  offered  him  in  a  dream,  but  in 
the  morning  when  he  awakes,  and  perodves  his  disappoint- 
ment, his  joy  is  turned  into  tears ;  so  it  was  with  those ;  when 
I  was  plain  Elizabeth,  they  attended  me  widi  the  greater  afs 
fection,  and  if  by  chance  I  looked  pleasantly  upon  any  of 
them,  immediately  he  thought  with  himself  as  soon  as  I  as- 
cended the  throne,  I  would  reward  him,  rather  according  to 
his  desire,  than  the  services  he  had  done  me ;  but  now  when 
the  event  has  not  answered  his  expectation,  there  are  many 
who  would  desure  a  change,  on  the  chance  of  bettering 
'  their  fortune,  for  no  wealth  of  a  prince^  however  great,  is 
capable  of  satisfying  the  insatiable  avarice  of  men ;  but  if  the 
afiections  of  my  subjects  have  grown  weaker,  and  their  inclin- 
ations changed,  because  I  am  moderate  in  bestowing  largesses, 
or  from  any  other  trivial  cause,  what  might  I  not  expect  of 
these  discontented  subjects,  were  a  certain  successor  to  the 
throne  appointed,  to  whom,  upon  every  disgust,  they  might 
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resort,  and  to  whom,  when  irritated,  they  might  carry  their 
every  complaint  ?  To  what  danger  would  I  then  expose  my- 
self, do  you  think,  with  so  powerful  and  near  a  prince  for  my 
successor,  to  whom,  inasmuch  as  I  added  to  her  strength,  by 
confirming  her  succession,  in  so  &r  would  I  take  away  from 
my  own  security?  And  this  danger  can  neither  be  averted 
by  any  d^ee  of  caution  or  restiaint  of  law ;  nor  is  it  easy  for 
princes,  to  whom  the  hopes  of  a  crown  are  presented,  to  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  bounds  of  law  or  equity.  I,  indeed, 
if  my  successor  were  once  publicly  declared,  would  never 
after  consider  my  situation  secure. 

xviij.  The  above  is  a  summary  of  what  passed  at  that  con- 
ference. A  few  days  after,  the  ambassador  asked  the  queen 
what  answer  she  would  return  to  the  letters  of  the  nobles.  I 
have  not,  she  replied,  any  answer  at  present  to  return,  except 
that  I  approve  of  their  affection  and  devotion  to  their  queen ; 
for  their  request  is  a  matter  of  such  great  moment,  that  I  can- 
not suddenly  return  any  plain  or  explicit  answer  to  it.  But 
when  your  queen  shall  have  done  her  duty  in  ratifjdng  the 
treaty,  to  which  she  has  already  bound  herself,  it  will  then  be 
time  to  prove  my  affection  towards  her.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
cannot,  without  degrading  my  dignity,  think  of  doing  any 
thing  to  gratify  her.  The  ambassador  denied  that  he  had 
any  instructions  upon  the  subject,  or  had  ever  held  any  con- 
versation with  his  own  queen  about  it,  nor  had  he  then  ex- 
pressed her  opinion,  but  his  own,  concerning  the  right  of  suc- 
cession, and  had  adduced  his  reasons  for  confirming  it ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  approbation  of  the  treaty,  it  was  forced 
from  the  queen  of  Scots  by  her  husband,  without  the  consent 
of  those  to  whom  it  chiefly  belonged  to  confirm  or  annul  itf 
and  it  was  not  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence,  as  that  she 
and  all  her  posterity  should  be  excluded  from  her  hereditary 
right  to  the  kingdom  on  account  of  it.  I  shall  not  inquire, 
continued  he,  by  whom,  when,  how,  by  what  authority,  or 
for  what  reason  that  treaty  was  made,  as  I  am  not  ordered 
at  present  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions,  this,  however,  I 
dare  assert^  that,  although  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  her 
husband,  she  had  confirmed  that  treaty,  yet,  now  that  so 
much  is  made  to  depend  upon  it,  our  queen,  in  proper  time. 
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wiO  be  able  to  assign  watisbctorj  reasona  why  ii  may,  and 
ought  to  be  disaolved.  I  do  not  speak  this  in  the  name  of  the 
queen ;  I  only  mean  to  show,  that  our  nobles  do  not  labour, 
without  some  reason,  to  remove  the  foondaUon  (^  all  eontnv 
versy,  that  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  may  be  established  be- 
tween us. 

XIX.  At  last,  after  a  long  debate  respecting  the  treaty,  the 
queen  was  induced  to  consent  that  commissioners  should  be 
chosen  on  both  sides  to  review  it,  and  correct  it  according  to 
this  form-^that  the  queen  of  the  Soots  should  abstain  from 
using  the  royal  arras  of  England,  and  also  from  using  the 
tides  of  queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  long  as  the  queen 
of  England,  or  any  of  her  children  remained.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  queen  of  England  engaged,  that  neither  she,  nor 
any  children  whom  she  might  have,  woald  do  any  thing  to 
prejudice  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  impair  her  title  to  the  suc- 
cession. 

XX.  These  were  almost  all  the  subjects  which  were  discuss- 
ed during  this  embassy;  but  white  negotiations  were  going 
forward  to  establish  peace  abroad,  affairs  at  home  began 
gradually  to  assume  a  turbulent  aspect  I  mentioned  before, 
that  tnass  was  allowed  only  to  the  queen  and  her  family ;  and, 
when  the  decree  respecting  this  was  published,  one  only  of 
the  whole  nobility,  the  earl  of  Arran,  was  found  to  oppose  it ; 
at  which,  although  she  dissembled,  the  queen  was  highly  dis- 
pleased. The  next  offence  she  took  was  against  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Edinburgh.  They  were  accustomed  to  choose  their 
magistrates  upon  the  29th  of  September,  when  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  provost,  proclaimed,  according  to  custom,  tliat 
no  adulterer,  fornicator,  drunkard,  mass-sayer,  or  obstinate 
impisti  should  remain  in  the  town  after  the  1st  of  October, 
denouncing  heavy  penalties  agidnst  all  such  as  should  be  found 
contumacious.  The  que^i,  on  receiving  information  of  this, 
committed  the  magistrates  instantly,  and  without  trial,  pris* 
oners  to  the  castle,  and  ordered  the  citizens  to  choose  new 
magistrates ;  and,  besides,  issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  city 
should  be  open  to  all  faithful  subjects;  which  was  received 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  ind^ation,  because  the  most 
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abandoned  characters  were  acknowledged  as  the  most  fiutfafiil 
servants. 

XXI.  When  the  queen  found  the  patience  of  the  citizens,  in 
this  instance,  greater  than  she  had  expected,  she  began,  by 
degrees,  to  attempt  greater  encroachments.  On  the  1st  of 
November,  she  celebrated  her  mass,  which  had  hitherto  been 
observed  without  show,  with  all  the  pomp  of  popish  ceremony. 
This,  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  were  highly  offended  at, 
and  inveighed  strongly  against  it  in  their  public  assemblies* 
Having  warned  the  nobility  of  their  duty,  a  disputation  was 
held  in  a  private  house,  at  which  it  was  discussed,  whether  it 
was  proper  to  repress  idolatry,  already  spreading  to  an  alarm- 
ing  height,  and  whether'  the  chief  magistrate,  when  he  pre-' 
scribes  no  bounds  to  himself,  ought  to  be  compelled  by  force 
to  observe  the  public  law.  The  ministers  of  the  reformed 
church  persisted  in  the  opinion  which  had  been  approved  of 
jn  former  times,  that  a  supreme  magbtrate  ought  by  force  to 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws.  The  nobles,  either  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  queen,  or  in  the  hope  of  honour  and 
reward,  were  less  firm,  but  being  superior  in  rank  and  num- 
ber, the  decision  was  according  to  their  wish. 

XXII.  The  court,  in  the  meanwhile,  immersed  m  their  vices, 
and  indulging  in  every  description  of  luxury,  could  scarcely 
be  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  robbers  from  the  Eng- 
lish borders,  who  ravaged  the  neighbouring  districts,  as  if 
they  had  received  permission  to  plunder,  and  filled  every  place 
with  blood  and  slaughter.  At  last,  James,  the  queen's  brother, 
was  sent  with  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  to  repress  them, 
not  so  much,  as  many  believed,  that  he  might  reap  honour, 
as  that  he  might  be  exposed  to  danger,  for  his  power  was  dis- 
agreeable to  the  queen,  and  his  purity  of  manners,  which  re- 
proved the  impropriety  of  hers,  and  retarded  her  progress  to 
tyranny,  still  more  ungrateful.  But  God  prospered  his  exer- 
tions beyond  expectation;  he  hanged  twenty-eight  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  robbers,  and  of  the  rest,  some  he  reduced  to 
submission  by  taking  hostages,  and  others  solely  by  the  terror 
of  his  name. 

XXIII.  During  his  absence,  the  queen  seemed  to  have  ob- 
tained some  license ;  for  she  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
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present  state  of  dungs,  either  with  r^ard  to  the  coDtrorersiei 
about  religion,  or  the  goyernment,  which  was  adnunisterea 
with  gfesiter  strictness,  than  a  young  woman,  educated  in  the 
most  corrupt  of  all  courts,  could  endure — the  restraint  of  a 
lawfid  government  was  considered  unworthy  of  kings,  and  the 
slavery  of  others  their  own  liberty — and  frequendy,  in  her 
conversation,  she  expressed  her  discontent.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
the  foundations  of  tyranny  seoned  to  be  laid ;  for  while  the 
preceding  kings  intrusted  their  safety  to  the  fidelity  of  their 
Bobilitfy  she  determined  to  establish  a  body-guard ;  but  she 
could  not  find  a  pretext  for  accomplishing  it,  nor  could  she 
assign  any  other  reason  for  her  desire^  txcept  a  vain  show  of 
eourtly  magnificence,  and  the  custom  of  foreign  kings.  Her 
brother^  sanctity  of  conduct  occasioned  her  much  uneasiness, 
because  it  afforded  her  no  opportunity  for  exciting  suspicion^ 
or  forging  accnsatioDs  against  him,  and  made  her  licentious 
life  appear  intolerable.  The  pec^e,  toO)  seemed  so  suspicious, 
that  they  would  consider  a  body-guard  as  no  obscure  indica- 
tion of  tyranny.  But  determined  to  aoc<Mnplisfa,  by  any  means, 
what  she  had  once  designed,  her  restless  spirit  devised  the 
following  stratagem  :-—S9ie  bad  a  brother  named  John,  an 
ambitious  man,  but  of  a  milder  disposition  than  James,  and 
who  could  be  eamly  induced  lo  comply  with  every  inclination 
of  the  queen,  and  was  therefore  more  beloved  by  her,  and 
more  fitted  to  accomplish  her  desires ;  to  him,  therefore,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  James,  she  communicated  her  design  of 
procuring  a  guard.  This  was  her  pIaa:-^The  report  of  a 
tumult  in  the  nighi  was  to  be  spread,  as  if  James  Hamilton, 
earl  of  Arran,  had  secretly  attacked  the  queen,  who  had  but 
a  slender  guard,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  her  off  to  his  castle^ 
which  was  about  fourteen  miles  distant.  Tliis  story,  it  seemed 
to  them,  would  appear  likely,  on  account  of  the  dislike  which 
the  queen  had  towards  the  earl,  as  well  as  the  immoderate 
affection  he  entertained  for  her,  neither  of  which  were  un- 
known to  the  public.  This  tumult  being  raised,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  horsemen  scoured  the  neighbouring  fields 
during  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  next  day,  guards  were 
posted  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  some  indignant,  and  some 
smiling  at  the  business.     The  authors  of  this  plan,  although 
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they  knew  they  were  not  bdieted,  behaved  as  if  r^ardiest  of 
public  opini<Hi,  as  nobody  present  dnrst  openly  oppose  them, 

xxiT.  From  this  commenoement,  the  oourt  plnnged  head- 
long into  luxury  and  lasciviousness,  yet  justice  was  still  im- 
partially administered,  and  crimes  punished,  tor  the  chief  rule 
remained  with  James,  the  queen's  brother,  who,  on  account 
of  his  foititude  and  equity,  was  dear  to  alL  He  employed,  as 
his  chief  counsellor,  William  Maidand,  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  ability,  who  had  already  given  illustrious  proofii  of 
his  brilliant  talents,  and  raised  the  highest  expectations  of  his 
future  excelience.-i»By  their  bravery  and  wisdom,  the  greatest 
tranquillity  was  preserved  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this 
state  of  affairs,  so  agreeable  to  all  good  men,  was  the  more 
disagreeable  to  the  factious,  because  it  aflbrded  no  room  far 
complaint 

XXV.  IXuring  these  proceedings,  a  subject  of  discussion 
arose  in  the  palace,  which,  for  three  months,  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  court  The  preceding  kings  and  regents 
had  reduced  the  public  patrimony,  which  was  never  ample  in 
Scotland,  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  profusion  of  the  young 
queen  was  extreme*  The  estates  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the 
common  people,  had  been  greatly  exhausted  during  the  late 
troubles,  and  nothing  remained  whence  any  supply  for  the 
expenses  of  the  oourt  could  be  scraped,  except  the  church 
property,  v  The  church  dignitaries  were  in  consequence  sent 
far  to  court,  and  some  of  the  |Mtncipal  nobility  were  added  to 
them,  who  might  either  persuade  them  to  compliance  by  their 
ingenuity,  or  force  them  by  dieir  anthorify.  At  last,  after  a 
long  disputation,  the  priests  yielding,  raAer  from  a  conscious^ 
ness  of  weakness,  than  convinced  by  strength  of  argument)  it 
was  decided,  that  a  third  part  should  be  taken  from  the  eecle* 
siastical  revenues,  out  of  which  the  queen  should  maintain  the 
reformed  ministers,  and  reserve  the  remainder  for  het  own 
use.  This  arrangement  was,  however,  pleasing  to  no  party* 
The  rich  priests  were  dissatisfied  that  any  part  of  their  ancient 
revenues  should  be  taken  from  them;  the  mmisters  of  the 
gospel  distrusted  the  queen ;  while  the  queen  hersdf,  notwith« 
standing  the  splendid  expectations  held  out  to  her,  received 
but  very  little  of  the  proceeds  ;  for  of  the  thirds,  many  were 
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jiren  to  the  ancieot  possessors,  miidi  was  bestowed  as  pre* 
minnis  to  male  and  female  senrants,  whose  wages  lor  manj 
years  had  been  unpaid,  and  much  of  it  went  in  pensions, 

XXVI.  That  winter  the  qaeen,  with  miiveiBal  s^iprobationy 
created  her  brother  James,  earl  of  Marr,  for  all  were  ddighted 
at  her  paying  honour  to  virtue,  nor  were  thqr  diyleasfrf  at 
her  &TOoring  a  relation,  and  not  a  few  thought  the  public 
advantage  consulted,  in  conferring  the  honour  upon  a  noble- 
man who  had  deserved  so  well  of  his  country,  in  <irder  that  it 
might  stamp  greater  authority  upon  his  public  functions. 
Some,  however,  believed  that  the  kindness  of  the  queoi  was 
intended  to  reconcile  herself  with  James,  who  they  knew  was 
offended  with  the  conduct  of  the  court  during  his  absence.  A 
wife  too,  was  pv&k  him  at  the  same  timesi  Agnes  Keith, 
daughter  of  the  earl  Mareschal.  At  his  nuptials,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  banquets,  or  rather  their  immoderate  luxury, 
gready  offended  his  friends,  and  afforded  an  occasion  to  the 
envious  slanders,  of  the  malevolent,  which  was  the  more  eager- 
ly seized,  because  in  all  his  former  conduct,  he  had  beoi  so 
exemplary.  Not  long  afler,  the  earldom  of  Moray  was  given 
him,  instead  of  that  of  Marr,  which  was  discovered  to  have 
belonged  by  ancient  right,  to  John  Erskine. 

XXVII.  Gordon  having  thus  had  first  Marr  taken  fraai  him, 
and  then  Moray,  over  which  country  he  had  long  presided, 
considered  himself  spoiled  of  his  patrimony,  and  b^an  to 
bend  his  whole  attention  to  overturn  his  rival,  to  which  many 
other  motives  incited  him.  By  the  gifts  which  his  ancestors 
had  received  from  the  crown,  he  was  become  by  fer  the  most 
opulent  of  all  the  Scottish  noblemen,  and  the  power  which  he 
had  received  from  bis  ancestors,  he  daily  increased  by  the 
most  sinister  methods ;  first,  he  circumvented  John  Forbes  by 
false  witnesses,  as  already  related;  then,  upon  the  death  of 
James  Stuart,  brother  to  James  V.  without  chQdren,  having 
received  the  Stewardship  of  Moray,  from  those  who  were  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  took  possession  as  heir,  by 
which  means  his  riches  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  all 
rivalry  ceased,  and  his  neighbours  in  that  country  acquiesced 
in  his  authority,  and  almost  universally  acknowledged  him  as 
their  superior. 
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XXVIII.  But  wliilst  others  obeyed,  from  a  fear  of  danger,  or 
a  spirit  of  servility,  the  independence,  which  Huntly  chose  to 
term  the  haughtiness,  of  one  man,  exceedingly  tormented  him. 
This  was  Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  a  great  clan  among  the 
ancient  Scots.  He  was  bom  indeed,  and  reared  amid  a  fierce 
race,  accustomed  to  plunder,  yet,  either  from  some  hidden 
instinct  of  nature,  or  the  enjoyment  of  proper  instructors,  he 
vied  in  politeness,  modesty,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment, 
with  those  who  had  been  educated  with  the  greatest  care  by 
their  parents  and  masters,  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue. 
Gordon  being  suspicious  of  this  young  chieftain's  power,  and 
unable  to  render  his  upright  soul  subservient  to  his  iniquitous 
designs,  seized  him  unawares,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but 
when  no  capital  accusation  could  be  brought  against  him,  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  submit  himself  and  his  cause  to 
Gordon,  for  this,  they  told  him,  was  the  only  way  of  escaping 
out  of  prison  with  a  good  grace,  and  securing  the  friendship 
of  so  powerful  a  man.  The  simple,  unsuspecting  youth  was 
thus  betrayed  to  his  ruin.  Yet  Gordon,  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  odium  of  putting  him  to  death,  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to 
bear  the  blame,  which  the  sternhearted  woman  readily  under- 
took, and  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  beheaded  the 
unfortunate,  innocent,  and  betrayed  suppliant*  Afler  this 
execution,  all  his  neighbours  were  either  so  stupified  by  ter* 
ror,  or  conciliated  by  bribes,  that  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Caledonians,  obeyed  him  alone.  On  this  account,  Gordon, 
v^ho  was  exceedingly  ambitious  of  splendour  and  power,  could 
not  brook  James,  earl  of  Moray,  opposed  to  him  as  a  rival,* 
and,  impatient  of  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  was  eager  to  seize 
every  opportunity  for  disturbing  them.  With  this  intention, 
he  constantly,  and  openly  calumniated  all  his.  actions,  and 
laid  before  the  queen  a  book,  written  with  his  own  hand,,  in 
which  he  accused  him  violently,  but  on  trifling  grounds,  otV 
aspiring  to  the  crown. 

xxix.  In  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  country,  and  almost  at 
the  same  time,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  overwhelmed 

•  This  crime  of  Huntly's  was  formerly  mentioned,  Book  XVI.  cap.  iv.  It 
is  here  repeated,  to  account  for  his  hostility  to  lord  James  Stuart,  who,  from 
this  forfeiture^  received  first  the  earldom  of  Marr.  and  then  of  Moray. 
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m  dd)t  and  debaudieiy,  was  induced  to  lay  snaret  for  the 
eail  of  Moray.  Having  spent  his  yooth  inlioentiotts  pleasiuesi 
he  was  redoced  to  the  necessity  either  of  raising  a  civil  com* 
motion,  or  having  recourse  to  some  daring  project,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  danger  of  extreme  want.  Having  weighed 
all  circomstances,  the  most  convenient  attempt  for  disturbing 
public  tranquillity  which  presented  itself  appeared  to  him  U> 
be  to  embroil  the  earl  of  Moray  with  the  HamUtons,  it  seemed 
certain  of  success,  and  his  expectations  hung  equaUy  upon  the 
destruction  of  either.  He  went  first  to  Moray,  and  aideav* 
oured  to  persuade  him  to  cut  off  the  Hamiltons,  as  dangerous 
to  the  queen,  the  kingdom,  and  to  himself  in  particular,  and 
offered  him  his  assistance  to  accomplish  it  He^  at  the  same 
time,  alleged  that  this  vrould  not  be  dissagreeable  to  the  queen» 
whoy  beside  the  common  hatred  of  all  kings  for  their  neai 
relatives,  as  if  they  were  conspirators,  she  had  particular,  and 
not  unreasonable  causes  of  dislike  to  them,  either  widi  regard 
to  the  Evangelical  religion,  of  which  Arran  was  the  chid 
assertor,  on  account  of  which  he  had  even  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  Guises  in  France^  or  on  account  of  the  quarrel  which 
he  had  lately  had  in  Scotland,  with  another  of  die  queen's 
uncles,  the  marquis  D'EIboeuf.  But  when  the  upright  Moray 
turned  witli  disgust  fix)m  so  in&mous  a  proposal,  Hepburn 
then  addressed  himself  to  the  Hamiltons,  and  offered  hW 
services  for  the  destructioQ  of  Moray,  whose  power  they  en* 
vied.  He  represented  htm  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  hopes 
and  interests,  and.  that  on  his  being  removed,  the  queen  would 
be  constrained,  whether  she  would  or  not,  to  throw  hersdf 
into  their  arms.  The  plan  seemed  short  and  easy.  The  queen 
w  as  then  at  Falkland,  a  castle,  with  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
:at  uate  near  a  small  wood,  in  which  a  broad  homed  species 
of  stags— -commonly,  but  improperly,  called  fellow  dear--<-were 
kept  As  tbe  queen  went  thither,  or  to  some  place  in  the 
n  eighbourhood,  almost  daily,  attended  only  by  a  small  retinue^ 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  surprise  her,  while  Moray,  iroarm- 
ed,  and  off  his  guard,  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  easily  de^ 
spatched,  and  she  would  in  consequence,  fall  into  tlieir  power. 
The  Hamiltons  were  easily  persuaded,  and  the  time  for  per- 
petrating the  deed  appointed. 
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XXX.  The  earl  of  Arran  alone  detested  the  viUaby,  aad 
secretly  sent  informatioii  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  earl  of  Moray^ 
who  returned  an  answer  by  the  same  messenger,  but  Arran 
being  accidentally  absent^  the  letters  were  delivered  to  his 
father.  On  which,  a  consultation  was  held,  and  Arran  com* 
mitted  to  close  confinement  by  his  father,  from  which,  having 
escaped  during  the  night,  he  proceeded  to  Falkland.  As  soon 
as  his  flight  was  publicly  known,  horsemen  were  despatched 
in  all  directions  after  him,  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  back^ 
but  having  gone  into  a  wood,  he  eluded  th^m  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  arriving  at  Falkland,  be  discovered  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  plot  Not  long  after,  Bothwell  and 
Gavin  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  the  direction  of  its 
execution,  followed  him  into  the  castle  of  Falkland,  where 
(hey  were  detained  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  a  guard  set 
over  them.  When  the  whole  design  was  thus  made  manif<^st^ 
and  the  leadeors  had  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  at  the  time  men* 
iioned  by  Arran,  "and  the  spies  reported  that  horsemen  had 
appeared  in  many  places,  Arran,  when  interrogated  respecting 
the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  became  a  little  disturbed  in  his 
mind — deeply  enamoured  of  the  queen,  and  united  in  the 
strictest  friendship  with  Moray,  he  greatly  desired  to  be  of 
service  to  them,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  to  free  his 
father — a  harmless  man,  but  too  easily  induced  to  engage  in 
hazardous  enterprises — ^from  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  his  mind,  tortured  during  the  solitude  of  the  night,  be« 
tween  filial  affection  and  love,  became  so  unhinged,  that  his 
distraction  appeared  evident,  both  in  his  countenance  and 
conversation.  There  were  other  previous  causes,  which  might 
likewise  affect  the  young  man,  having  been  educated  liberally, 
and  living  in  a  style  agreeably  to  the  splendour  of  his  family, 
till  now,  that  his  father,  a  man  of  penurious  habits,  by  the  advice 
of  some  who  encouraged  his  avarice^  had  reduced  his  numer- 
ous  retinue,  to  one  servant  only.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
to  perpetrate  the  deed,  were  committed  to  custody,  Bothwell 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburghi  and  Gavin  to  Stirling,  till  the 
matter  should  be  inquired  into.  Arran  was  sent  to  St.  An- 
drews^  whither  the  queen  was  proceeding,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken   care  of  in   the  archbishop's  castle.     While  confined 
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there,  during  his  lacid  intervals,  he  wrote  such  rational  and 
collected  letters,  respecting  himself  and  others,  that  he  became 
auspected  of  having  feigned  madness,  to  free  his  father  from 
the  conspiracy  of  the  murder.  The  rest  he  accused  constantly 
and  keenly,  and  being  often  brought  before  the  council,  when, 
from  the  design  having  been  so  secretly  managed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  confirm  his  testimony  by  other  witnesses,  he 
ofiered  to  determine  the  afiair  with  Bothwell  by  arms.  About 
that  time,  James  Hamilton,  father  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  wrote 
to  the  queen,  and  afterward  came  himself  to  St  Andrews,  and 
earnestly  entreated  her  that  she  would  accept  surety  fix)m  him 
for  his  son,  Bothwell,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  commit  them 
to  his  care,  but  he  could  obtain  no  indulgence  for  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  queen  took  from  him  Dunbarton,  by  far 
the  best  fortified  castle  in  Scotland,  and  which  Hamilton  had 
held  ever  since  he  was  regent. 

XXXI.  George  Gordon,  being,  as  I  have  said,  inimical  to 
Moray,  was  rendered  far  more  fiirious  by  Hamilton,  his  son's 
fiither-in-law  being  implicated,  and  almost  convicted  of  mani- 
fest treason,  and  thought  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  off  his  enemy  with  impunity,  as  two  illustrious  families 
were  added  to  his  cause.  First,  he  caused  a  tumult  to  be 
rabed  in  the  town,  then  but  thinly  inhabited,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  hoping  Moray  would  come  out  from  the  court,  to 
quell  it  by  his  authority,  when  he  could  easily  be  murdered  in 
the  crowd,  while  unsuspicious,  and  unarmed.  This  not  suc- 
ceeding according  to  his  wish,  he  ordered  some  of  his  men 
armed,  to  come  into  the  palace  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  by 
murdering  Moray  as  he  returned  from  the  queen,  who  was 
accustomed  to  detain  him  till  late  at  night,  for  that  seemed 
the  best  time  for  effecting  their'  purpose,  and  escaping  after  it 
was  effected.  Moray,  when  informed  of  this  new  plot,  refused 
to  believe  it,  unless  he  had  ocular  demonstration,  he  therefore 
went,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  have  suspected  any  thing,  and  apprehend- 
ed several  of  the  Gordons,  armed,  hastening  through  the  passage 
of  the  court.  On  the  circumstance  being  told  the  queen, 
Gordon  was  sent  for,  who  pretended  that  some  of  his  servants 
being  about  to  return  home,  had  armed  themselves,  but  after- 
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wardhad,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  been  detained;  and 
this  excuse  bdng  at  that  time  rather  accepted  than  credited^ 
he  was  dismissed. 

XXXII.  That  summer,  ambassadors  were  sent  from  botb 
courts,  to  anrange  a  meeting  between  the  queens  of  Scotland 
and  England  at  York,  at  which  to  setde  their  numerous  con-* 
troversies,  but  when  every  thing  was  prepared  ^r  their  jour* 
ney,  the  interview  was  postponed  to  a  future  time.  The 
reason  commonly  assigned  for  putting  off  the  conference  was, 
that  the  duke  D' Amauli,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Guises, 
had  broken  op^i  the  letters  of  the  English  ambassador,  who 
was  then  resident  at  the  French  court,  and  likewise,  chiefly 
by  his  means,  the  vessel  which  carried  another  ambassador^ 
had  been  seized,  on  which  account  it  was  believed,  a  war  with 
France  was  not  improbable.  The  queen,  returning  from  St. 
Andrews  to  Edinburgh,  sent  Arran  thither,  and  confined  him 
in  the  castle. 

XXXI II.  In  the  meantime,  her  brother  James  went  to  Ha« 
wick,  a  great  market  town  in  these  districts,  where,  arriving 
unexpectedly,  he  surprised,  and  executed  fifty  of  the  principal 
robbers,  who  had  convened  there,  and  struck  such  terror  into 
the  surrounding  districts,  that  that  whole  tract  was  rendered 
quiet  for  a  long  time.  But  this  service,  which  procured  for 
him  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  good,  inflamed  the 
malevolent  more  ardently  for  his  destruction.  To  the  three 
powerful  families  eagerly  bent  upon  his  ruin,  was  now  added 
the  influence  of  the  Guises,  who  wished  to  restore  the  ancient 
Romish  superstition,  and  knowing  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accomplish  it  as  long  as  Moray  existed,  exerted  their  ut- 
most ingenuity  to  get  him  removed  by  any  means ;  and  many 
circumstances  concurred  to  encourage  their  hopes  of  easily 
perpetrating  their  villany.  In  particular,  the  French  who  had 
accompanied  the  queen^  on  their  return  home,  expatiated  on 
the  extensive  power  of  Gordon,  his  unquiet  spirit,  the  assist- 
ance he  had  promised  for  reestablishing  the  mass,  exceeding 
the  truth  a  litde  in  their  descriptions ;  and  the  subject  being 
much  agitated  in  the  French  court  among  the  papists,  this 
method  of  accomplishing  it  was  at  last  adopted.  They  wrote 
to  the  queen,  to  encourage  the  dotage  of  Goi'don  by  promises, 

VOL.  II.  3  M 
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to  raise  in  his  son  John  hopes  of  obtaining  her  in  marriage^ 
without  coining  under  any  engagement,  that  blinded  by  his 
expectations,  he  might  be  impelled  as  they  chose.  At  the 
same  dme,  they  sent  her  a  list  of  those  whom  they  wished  put 
to  death.  Letters  of  the  same  tenor  were  sent  likewise  from 
the  pope  and  the  cardinal ;  for  the  queen  having  found  her 
revenue  inadequate  to  support  the  expensive  luxury  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  she  had  required  money  from  the 
Roman  pontiff,  as  if  to  support  a  war  against  those  who  had 
revolted  from  the  church  of  Rome.  To  this  the  pope  replied 
rather  obscurely ;  but  die  cardinal  openly  assured  her,  money 
would  not  be  a  wanting  for  the  war,  only  those  must  first  be 
slain,  a  list  of  whose  names  had  been  sent  her.  These  letters 
the  queen  showed  to  Moray,  and  the  others  who  were  destined 
for  die  slaughter,  either  because  she  believed  they  would  pro- 
cure information  through  some  other  channel,  or  to  convince 
them  of  her  sincerity,  and  of  her  wish  to  conceal  nothing 
from  them. 

ZXX1V.  Every  other  thing  being  prepared  for  making  the 
attempt^  the  queen  pretended  a  great  desire  to  visit  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Scotland,  and  Gordon  encouraged  her  desire  by 
his  pressing  invitations.  At  length,  having  arrived  at  Aber- 
deen, on  the  13th  of  August,  Gordon's  wife,  a  woman  of  a 
masculine  spirit  and  understanding,  studied  by  every  art,  to 
penetrate  the  intention  of  the  queen,  to  discover  her  most 
secret  inclinations,  and  then  direct  them  to  the  quarter  she 
desired,  for  she  knew  by  what  trifles  the  councils  of  princes 
are  influenced.  Nor  was  she  ignorant  how  the  queeii  stood 
afiected,  but  lateJy,  both  to  Moray  and  Gordon;  for  she  hated 
them  both,  and  sometimes  used  to  debate  with  herself,  which 
of  the  two  she  would  wish  first  destroyed.  She  could  not  en- 
dure the  purity  of  Molly's  conduct,  as  a  constant  reproof 
of  her  own  licentiousness,  and  she  detested  the  perfidy  Gor- 
don had  displayed  towards  her  father  and  her  mother  in  many 
instances,  while  at  the  same  time  she  dreaded  his  power,  but 
the  letters  of  her  uncles  and  the  pope,  urged  the  death  of 
Moray. .  Gordon,  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  dubiety, 
»  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  again  repeated  by  his  wife, 
'bis  promise  of  restoring  the   Romish   religion.     The  queen 
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willingly  listened  to  their  proposals ;  there  was  only  one  imped- 
imenty  and  that  of  no  great  importance,  which  prevented  her 
acceding  to  them,  she  thought  she  could  not,  without  com* 
promising  her  dignity,  be  reconciled  to«their  son  John,  who* 
had  broken  his  ward,  into  which  he  had  been  put  a  short 
time  before  on  account  of  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  unless  he 
delivered  himself  up,  and  remained  at  least  for  a  few  days,  a 
prisoner  at  large,  in  Stirling.    This  the  queen  required,  not 
so  much  for  the  reason  she  assigned,  as  that  upon  the  death 
of  Moray,  she  might  be  left  entirely  free,  and  not  obliged  to  > 
marry,  as  the  proposed  husband  would  be  thus  absent     Gor-  - 
don  likewise  desired  to  oblige  the  queen,  but  he  hesitated 
about  giving  his  son  into  the  hands  of  John,  earl  of  Marr,  • 
Moray's  uncle,  governor  of  Stirling  castle,  tHe  greatest  oppon- 
ent of  his  designs,  especially  as  he  was  uncertain  how  the. 
queen  might  behave  after  the  murder  was  perpetrated. 

XXXV,  While  they  thus  endeavoured  to  deceive  each  other, 
being  mutually  suspicious,  and  the  queen  denied  that  any  de- 
lay existed  on  her  part,  though  she  took  no  steps  to  forward 
it,  John  Gordon,  to  display  his  zeal  and  determination  to  run 
all  hazards,  brought  about  a  thousand  of  his  relations  and^ 
vassals,  armed  and  ready  to  strike  any  blow,  and  posted  them, 
in  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Moray,  although  he 
was  but  slenderly  attended,  and  saw  all  these  preparations  for 
his  destruction,  as  he  had  been  forewarned  by  his  friends, 
both  at  the  French  and  English  courts,  nor  was  altogether 
satisfied  with  respect  to  the  queen,  yet  he  iperformed  his  duty 
as  usual  at  court  in  the  day,  ordering  one  or  two  of  his  do- 
mestics to  watch  in  his  chamber  during  the  night ;  and  being 
informed  accurately  of  the  stratagems  of  his  enemies,  trusting 
to  the  protection  of  his  friends,  he  eluded  all  their  attempts 
without  noise. 

xxxvi.  About  the  same  time,  Bothwell,  being  let  down  by 
a  rope  from  a  window,  escaped  out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
The  project  at  Aberdeen  still  continuing  to  hang  in  suspense, 
by  the  mutual  dissimulation  of  the  parties,  the  queen  resolved 
to  proceed,  and  being  invited  by  John  Leslie,  a  nobleman, 
and  client  of  the  Gordons,  to  visit  his  house,  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  townj  that  x)lace  being  lonely,  appeared 
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to  the  Gordons  well  adapted  for  committing  the  murder,  but 
Leslie,  who  was  acquainted  with  their  secret  designs,  earnest- 
ly entreated  them,  that  they  would  not  load  him  or  his  family 
with  the  infamy  of  appearing  to  betray  the  life  of  the  chief 
man  in  the  kingdom,  the  queen's  brother,  against  whom  be 
had  no  quarrel.  Next  night  the  court  rested  at  Rothmay,  a 
village  of  the  Abernethys,  where  every  thing  passed  quietly, 
because  the  day  after  they  had  resolved  to  lodge  at  Strath- 
bogie,  a  castle  of  the  Gordons,  to  which  time  the  project  of 
the  murder  was  deferred,  as  then  all  would  be  in  tlieir  own 
power.  As  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Gordon  entered 
into  a  long  conversation  with  the  queen,  and  at  last  explicitly 
required  that  she  should  pardon  bis  son  John,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  bad  led  him  into  an  error,  and  that  a  venial 
one,  of  simply  escaping  from  confinement,  into  which  he  had 
been  cast  for  no  treason,  but  cmly  for  a  tumult  of  which  he 
was  not  the  cause.  The  queen  replied,  that  her  authority 
would  be  lessened,  unless  his  son  returned  into  ward,  however 
large,  for  some  days,  that  his  former  fault  being,  as  it  were, 
expiated,  he  might  be  more  honourably  dbcharged.  Gordon, 
who  was  unwilling  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  executing  the 
deed  he  had  determined  on,  although  the  injunctions  of  the 
queen  were  but  trifling,  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with 
them ;  for  he  intended,  if  the  queen  should  disapprove  of  the 
murder  after  it  was  committed,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  his 
son ;  but  if  the  murder  was  committed  during  his  son's  ab- 
sence, though  she  should  even  approve  of  it,  yet  his  son  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  hostage.  The  queen  was  so  highly  of- 
fended at  the  stubbornness  of  Gordon,  that,  when  almost  with- 
in sight  of  his  mansion,  she  turned  aside  in  another  direction. 
Hius  the  whole  plan  which  they  had  laid  so  wisely,  as  they 
thought,  was  defeated,  and  their  design  delayed,  till  the  court 
should  reach  Inverness,  where,  besides  being  sheriff,  Gordon 
also  was  governor  of  the  royal  castle,  which  is  built  upon  a 
high  bin,  and  commands  the  town  ;  besides,  the  whole  region 
round  was  filled  with  his  vassals.  The  queen,  who  had  re- 
solved to  lodge  in  the  castle,  being  refused  admission  by  the 
garrison,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  passing  the  ni^t  in  an  un- 
fortified place,  while  Iluntly'?  son  had  more  than  a  thousand 
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chosen  horsemen,  besides  a  promiscuous  multitude  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  arms.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
placed  watches  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  town,  and 
ordered  the  vessels,  which  had  followed  her  with  provisions,  to 
remain  ready  in  the  stream  of  the  river,  that,  if  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  she  might  find  refuge  on  shipboard.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  spies  sent  out  by  Huntly,  were  in-* 
tentionally  allowed  to  pass  the  first  watches,  until  th^  ap- 
proached to  a  narrow  pass,  whei>  they  were  all  surrounded 
and  taken,  and  the  clan  Chattan,  from  the  mountains,  as  soon 
as  they  understood  they  were  to  be  led  against  the  queen,  de- 
serted Huntly,  and  next  day  came  to  her  quarters. 

XXXVII.  Upon  hearing  of  the  danger  of  their  princess,  a 
great  number  of  the  ancient  Scots,  partly  by  persuasion,  and 
partly  of  their  own  accord,  flocked  around  her,  particularly 
the  Frasers  and  the  Monros,  the  bravest  of  these  tribes. 
When  the  queen  found  herself  sufficiently  strong,  she  laid 
siege  to  the  castle,  which  having  neither  a  sufficient  garrison, 
nor  being  properly  fortified  for  sustaining  an  attack,  surren- 
dered, when  the  commanders  were  executed,  and  the  men 
dismissed.  The  nobility  then  collected  about  her  from  all 
quarters  in  such  numbers,  that  those  who  came  firom  the 
greatest  distance  were  permitted  to  return  home,  while  she 
herself,  on  the  fourth  day,  set  out  for  Aberdeen,  accompanied 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  guard.  Being  now  relieved  firom  her 
terror,  she  became  violently  incensed  against  Gordon,  and, 
eager  for  revenge,  again  bestowed  upon  her  brother  every 
mark  of  favour,  pretending  that  her  whole  reliance  was  upon 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  all  who  approached  her, 
that  she  placed  her  hopes  of  safety  entirely  upon  his  preserva- 
tion. 

xxxviii.  Gordon,  who  perceived  that  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  court  scenery  was  shifted,  the  earl  of  Moray,  but  lately 
destined  for  death,  being  now  in  the  greatest  favour,  and  he 
himself  fallen  from  the  highest  expectations  of  honour  and 
)  dignity,   become  an  object  of  the  most  implacable   hatred, 

^  imagining  that  he  had  proceeded  too  far  to  expect  pardon,  had 

recourse  to  the  most  desperate  measures,  and  perceived  no 
other  remedy  for  the  present  dangers,  than  to  get  the  queen's 
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person  into  his  power,  in  whatever  manner ;  for  aiihougU  he 
knew,  at  first,  she  would  be  highly  offended,  yet  he  did  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  bend  her  womanish  mind  through  time,* 
by  assiduity,  flattery,  and  the  marriage  with  his  son,  of  which 
he  believed  her  uncles  to  be  the  authors.  Wherefore,  having 
communicated  hb  intention  to  his  friends,  it  was  determined 
to  cut  off  Moray  by  any  possible  means;  for  on  his  removal, 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  the  queen  could  intrust  the  govern- 
ment^ or  who  was  able  to  manage  it,  if  i^he  did.  His  spies 
gave  him  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  purpose ;  among  others^ 
George  [John]  Gordon,  earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  by  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  court,  and  great  professions  of  affection  to- 
wards the  queen,  obtained  possession  of  her  private  counsels, 
and  communicated  them  to  Huntly.  He  not  only  watched 
for  convenient  time  and  opportunity,  but  also  offered  his  as- 
sistance to  effect  the  murder ;  besides,  though  the  town  was 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  open  on  every  side,  and  con- 
venient for  lurking  assassins,  the  citizens,  either  conciliated 
by  bribes,  joined  in  dliance,  or  restrained  by  fear,  durst  at- 
tempt nothing.  Tlie  highland  auxiliaries  were  sent  home* 
The  earl  of  Moray  had  but  a  few  attendants  brought  from  the 
most  distant  countries,  whose  opposition  was  not  much  to  be 
dreaded ;  and,  as  he  had  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  affair  might  be  effected  almost 
without  bloodshed ;  for  one  man  only  being  killed,  and  the 
queen  in  their  power,  all  other  sores  could  be  easily  healed. 
Urged  by  these  considerations  to  make  the  attempt,  when  the 
plan  was  all  settled,  some  letters  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and 
John  Leslie  being  intercepted,  die  whole. design  was  discover- 
ed. On  the  discovery,  Sutherland  fled.  Leslie  acknowledged 
his  fault,  and  obtained  pardon,  and  afterward,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  conducted  himself  a  brave  and  faithful  subject,  first  to 
the  queen,  and  afterward  to  the  king. 

XXXIX.  Huntly,  who  waited  the  issue  with  a  great  band  of 
followers,  in  a  situation  surrounded  with  marshes,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  having  learned  what  had  taken  place  at  court, 
determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  retreat  to  the 
mountains;  but  induced  by  the  promises  of  many  of  the 
Reighl)Ouring  nobility,  then  with  the  queen,  who  were  his  al« 
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li^,  he  again  changed  his  intention,  and  resolved  to  await  the 
event  of  a  battle  in  a  station  fortified  by  nature.  Moray  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy  with  the  troops  he  could  trust,  a- 
-mounting  to  scarcely  a  hundred  horsemen.  Of  the  nobles 
who  were  present,  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  and  Pat- 
rick Lindsay,  followed  in  front.  The  rest  of  his  army,  about 
eight  hundred,  collected  from  the  neighbouring  estates,  who 
had  been,  the  most  part,  preyiously^corrupted  by  Huntly,  and 
were  more  likely  to  draw  on  Moray's  troops  to  their  ruin,  than 
aflbrd  them  any  assistance  in  the  hour  of  danger,  marched 
along  with  him,  boasting  mightily,  and  promising  that  they 
alone  would  defeat  the  enemy,  the  others  might  only  look  on 
as  spectators. 

XL.  Some  horsemen  being  sent  forward  to  secure  all  the 
avenues  round  the  marsh,  that  Huntly  might  not  escape,  the 
rest  advanced  more  slowly;  and  although,  during  the  preced- 
ing night,  a  great  number  of  the  Gordons  had  gone  away, 
above  three  hundred  still  remained  with  him,  keeping  pos- 
.session  of  tlieir  station.  When  Moray  had  arrived  at  a  de- 
clivity in  the  vicinity,  whence  there  was  a  view  of  the  marshes, 
he  halted  with  his  party,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  in  one 
line  by  themselves ;  the  rest,  immediately  on  being  led  against 
the  enemy,  openly  discovered  their  treason,  by  affixing  on 
their  bonnets  sprigs  of  heath,  of  which  great  quantities  grew 
there^  When  tliey  drew  near,  the  Huntlean  party,  confident 
of  the  issue,  ran  towards  them,  and  when  they  saw  the  oppo- 
site line  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  traitors,  and  already 
flying,  they  threw  away  tlieir  spears,  that  they  might  more 
quickly  pursue  them,  and  drawing  tlieir  swords,  and  shouting, 
treason,  to  strike  terror  in  the  ranks  which  remained  unbroken, 
they  rushed  forward  at  a  quick  pace  against  the  enemy.  The 
traitors,  thinking  they  would,  by  their  impetus,  carry  along 
with  them  the  line  which  still  remained  firm,  hastened  towards 
them ;  but  Moray,  who  saw  no  hope  in  flight,  and  believed 
that  nothing  riemained  but  the  glory  of  an  honourable  death, 
ordered  that  his  soldiers'*  should  present  their  spears,  and  not 
receive  any  of  the  fugitives  into  their  line;  they,  thus  unex- 
pectedly excluded,  passed  by  on  both  wings  in  great  disorder. 
But  the  Huntleans,  who  now^  thought  the  affair  ended,  when 
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they  saw  the  line,  although  small,  yet  bristled  with  extendeii 
pikes,  and  they  themselves  scattered,  disordered,  and  unable 
t<»  come  to  close  quarters,  On  account  of  the  length  of  their 
opponents'  spears,  panick  struck,  turned  their  backs,  and  fled 
with  greater  celerity  than  they  formerly  pursued.     The  trai- 
tors, when  they  beheld  this  change  of  fortune,  instantly  turned 
upon  the  fugitives,   and,   as  if  to  wipe  away  their  former 
fault,  whoever  was  slain  on  that  day,  was  slain  by  them.     Of 
the  Huntleans  there  fell  aboiit  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
one  hundred  were  made  prisoners ;  on  the  other  side  no  one 
was  hurt.     Among  the  prisoners  was  Huntly  himself  and  his 
two  sons,  John  and  Adam.    The  father,  heavy  throi^h  age, 
and  asthmatic  through  corpulence,  died  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  took  him :  the  rest  were  brought  late  in  the  evening  to 
Aberdeen.     Moray,   having  ordered  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
to  await  his  return,  in  the  first  place,  gave  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty, who  had  saved  him  from  such  great  and  imminent 
danger,  not  by  any  strength  or  wisdom  of  his  own,  but  solely 
by  his  providence,  beyond  all  human  expectation,  had  wrouj^ 
this  great  deliverence  for  his  people.     He  then  proceeded  to 
the  court,  where,  amid  the  mutual  gratulations  of  the  courti- 
ers,  the  queen  betrayed  no  symptom  of  joy,  eiibet  in   her 
countenance  or  speech. 

xLi.  A  few  days  after,  John  Gordon  was  executed,  greatly 
pitied,  for  he  was  a  manly  youth,  extremely  handsome,  and 
just  in  the  opening  bloom  of  life,  apparently  not  less  worthy 
of  a  royal  bed,  than  miserably  deceived  by  the  pretended 
offer ;  and  what  moved  no  less  indignation  than  pity,  he  was 
mangled  by  an  unskilful  executioner.  The  queen  beheld  his 
death  with  many  tears;  but  as  she  was  well  qualified  to  con- 
ceal her  emotions,  her  grief  then  was  variously  interpreted, 
for  many  understood  she  was  not  less  disgusted  with  her 
brother  than  with  Huntly.  Adam  was  forgiven  on  account  of 
his  youth,  George,  the  eldest,  in  the  desperate  situation  of 
his  affairs,  fled  to  his  £ither-in-law,  James  Hamilton,  hoping 
either  to  find  refuge  with  him,  or,  by  his  application,  to  ob- 
tain pardon.  A  number  of  Gordon's  vassals  were  punished 
according  to  their  guilt,  some  by  fine,  and  some  by  banish- 
ment, and  some  were  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
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kingdom,  to  prevent  their  raising  any  disturbance  at  home. 
They  who  could  procure  powerful  intercessors  were  pardoned^ 
wd.  received  into  former  favour;  and  thus  the  nordi  being 
settled  or  soothedf  the  rest  of  the  winter  passed  quietly. 

xjLii.  On  the  d7th  of  November,  Bothwell  was  ordered,  by 
proclamation,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  confinement  he  had 
broken^  which  not  obeying,  he  was  declared  a  traitor.  When 
the  queen  bad  returned  from  Aberdeen  to  Perth,  Jamea 
Hamilton  interceded  with  her  for  George  Gordon,  his  son- 
in-law,  and  received  a  gradou^  answer ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
was  compelled  to  deliver  him  up,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Dunbar,  whence,  next  year,  A.  D«  1563,  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  sent  back  to  Dimbar.  About  this  time  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  forbidding,  under  the  pamlty  of  a  large 
fine,  any  person  from  eating  flesh  during  Lent ;  the  cause  of 
the  edict,  however,  was  ^  political,  not  religious.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Sl  Andrews,  because  he  had  not  abstained  from 
being  present  at,  or  celebrating  mass,  according  to  the  act 
made  upon  the  queen's  arrival,  was  confined  in  Edinburgh 
castle.  Several  others  were  slightly  fined  for  the  same  crime, 
and  threatened  with  severer  punishment,  if  afterwards  found 
guilty  of  a  similar  ofience.  The  parliament  now  assembled* 
which  had  been  summoned  for  the  21$t  of  May,  which  the 
queen  opened  in  great  state^  with  the  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  clothed  in  royal  robes,  which  would  have  been,  indeed,  a 
new  spectacle,  had  not  men  been  accustomed,  under  her 
mother  and  grandmother,  to  see  and  endure  female  govern* 
ment.  In  this  parliament  some  laws  were  enacted  in  favour 
of  the  Reformed,  and  a  few  for  punishing  coiners.  The  rest 
of  the  summer  the  queen  amused  herself  hunting  in  Athole. 

XLiii.  About  the  end  of  autunm,  with  the  permission  of  the 
queen,  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  returned  to  Scotland, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  after  he  had  left  it,  upon  being 
basely  deserted  by  the  king  of  France,  as  mentioned  before. 
Next  year,  A.  D.  1564,  in  a  parliament  held  in  January,  and 
assembled  almost  for  that  purpose  alone,  his  banishment  wa» 
remitted,  and  his  estates  restored,  the  queen  accompanying 
the  restituticm  with  many  complimentary  speeches,  enumerato 
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■^  tbe  kind  oflioes  the  eail  had  ooofierred  upon  lier  from  het 
wSmdcj^  as  by  his  means  she  had  been  jrescoed  firom  the  power 
of  her  enemies  and  decorated  with  die  insigniii  of  royalty* 
Socn  after,  «m  the  12th  of  Fdymary,  his  son  Heniry  came  to 
Scotland  from  Engfamd,  having  obtained  a  pas^MUt  fiM*  three 
months.  The  queen  recetred  this  yoong  man  very  gradoos- 
ly,  as  he  was  of  high  descent,  extremely  handsome,  and  the 
son  of  her  annt;  and  when  his  constant  attentions  had  attract* 
ed  her  aflfectioo,  and  it  began  to  be  commonly  reported  that 
she  would  dioose  him  for  her  husband,  the  nobility  were  not 
STerse  to  the  marriage^  ns  th^  perceived  tbe  many  advan- 
tages which  would  result  to  the  .whole  island  from  this  union, 
if  the  approbation  of  the  queen  of  England  could  be  obtained. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  nearest  relation  <^  both  parties,  so  fiir 
from  being  averse,  wished  to  be  considered  as  the  maker  of 
die  match,  and  entided  to  some  kindness  for  bringing  it  abouU 
At  die  same  time,  she  thought  it  would  be  for  her  advantage, 
that  the  power  of  her  kinswoman  were  k^  vrithin  bounds  by 
this  mediocre  alliance,  which  would  prevent  her  being  ag* 
grandized  beyond  what  might  be  safe  for  her  nei^bours.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  a  circumstance  whidi  retarded  the 
consummation  for  a  little,  and  afterward  produced  such  di»- 
astrous  confiision  in  the  country. 

XL1V.  There  was  among  the  servants  at  court,  one  David 
Rizzio,  bom  at  Turin,  in  Savoy,  whose  fiither,  honest  enough, 
but  very  poor,  supported  himself  and  his  family  vnth  diflScuhy, 
by  teaching  the  elements  of  music,  and  having  no  other  inher- 
itance to  leave,  taught  his  children  of  both  sexes,  to  be  skilful 
musicians.  David,  one  of  these,  when  he  grew  up»  having  a 
good  voice,  and  bebg  well  instructed  in  this  science  by  his 
father,  set  out  for  Nice,  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  lately 
restored  to  his  dominions,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion; but  on  his  arrival  there,  not  finding  his  expectations 
realized,  and  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  he  attempted 
many  expedients,  till  at  last  he  got  acquainted  with  Moretd, 
who  was  then  preparing  to  set  out  upon  a  mission  from  the 
duke,  to  Scotland.  Having  foUowed  him  thither,  on  his  ar- 
rival, MoreUi,  who  was  not  very  wealthy,  found  he  could 
dispense  with  his  service.     Here,  however,  he  remained,  and 
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finally  determined  to  try  bis  fortune.  To  this  he  was  chidy 
induced,  by  learning  that  the  queen  delighted  greatly  in  mus- 
icians, and  was  herself  no  despicable  performer.  He  there- 
fore, in  order  to  procure  access  to  lier  miyest^,  bargained  with 
her  musicians,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Frendimen,  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  perform  among  them.  After  being 
heard  once  or  twice,  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  queen,  and 
was  immediately  enrolled  as  one  of  the  band.  In  a  short  time, 
having  studied  the  manners  and  disposition  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, partly  by  flattery,  and  partly  by  calumniating  his  fellow 
servants,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  her,  as  much  as  he  be- 
came hated  by  them.  Yet,  not  content  with  this  advancement, 
having  rendered  all  his  equals  either  submissive,  oc  obliged 
them  to  leave  the  band^  he  began  by  degrees  to  aspire,  and  to 
attempt  greater  objects,  until  he  was  made  secreitary,  and 
under  this  pretext,  he  could  have  access  to  the  queen  privately, 
and  when  alone.  The  sudden  promotion  of  this  man,  from  a 
state  of  beggary  to  wealth,  without  any  intermediate  gradatioii, 
his  fortune  so  far  above  his  merit,  his  arrogance  so  £ur  beyond 
his  fortune,  his  contempt  for  his  equals,  and  his  rivalry  with 
his  superiors,  already  gave  rise  to  many  remarks.  The  adul- 
ation of  a  great  numbcor  of  the  nobility,  nourished  this  madness 
of  the  vainest  of  men ;  they  courted  his  friendship  by  their 
respectful  salutations,  and  their  subservience  to  his  orders, 
walking  before  his  door,  tfnd  watching  his  departure  and  re- 
turn. Moray  alone,  in  whose  bosom  no  dissimulation  dwelt, 
not  only  did  not  flatter  him,  but  frequently  looked  contemp- 
tuously upon  him,  a  circumstance  not  less  offensive  to  the  queen, 
than  to  David  himself.  He,  on  the  otlier.  hand,  to  prepare  ^a 
protection  against  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  courted  by  every 
species  of  flattery,  the  youth  destined  for  the  royal  bed,  and 
attained  such  familiarity,  that  he  was  admitted  to  his  diamber, 
couch,  and  most  secret  consultations.  Finding  the  incautious 
youth  as  foolishly  credulous  as  he  could  have  desired,  he  pes 
suaded  him  it  was  chiefly  through  his  means,  that  the  queen 
had  entertained  any  affection  for  him.  He  likewise  assiduous 
ly  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  between  Moray  and  lum,  whom 
if  he  could  only  drive  from  the  court,  he  flattered  Hmself  th4 
remaining  course  of  his  life  would  be  easy. 
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ILLY*  As  the  marriage  of  Henry  became  now  the  common 
topic  of  conversation,  and  also  his  secret  interviews  with  th^ 
queen,  and  there  being  likewise  many  scandalous  reports 
spread  of  her  too  great  familiarity  with  David,  Moray,  whose 
faithful  advice  procured  him  only  hatred  from  his  sister,  de- 
termined to  retire  from  the  court,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
the  author  of  what  was  going  forward.  Nor  was  the  queen 
displeased  at  the  absence  of  so  severe  a  witness,  especially  at 
that  time,  when  she  reconciled  the  opposite  fistction  to  hersdi^ 
for  she  recalled  the  exiles — Bothwell  from  France,  and  George 
Gordon,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  from  Flanders.  The  other 
George  Gordon,  son  of  die  earl  of  Huntly,  Ae  released  from 
prison,  and  restored  to  his  former  rank  and  staticm.  On  the 
return  of  Bothwell  from  France,  Moray  accused  him  of  recent 
plots  against  his  life,  which  he  offered  to  prove  by  some  noble- 
men, who  had  been  his  companions  in  France.  The  &ct  was 
clear,  atrocious,  and  detestable.  When  the  day  of  trial  a]>- 
proadied,  the  queen  first,  strongly  urged  her  brother  to  with- 
draw his  accusation,  but  wh^i  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
comply  with  her  request,  because  he  thought  his  fcharacter 
inv<dved,  she  then  prevented  by  her  letters,  many  noblemen 
from  attending  the  court,  and  when  Alexander,  earl  of  Grlen- 
cairn,  Moray's  most  intimate  friend,  was  not  far  from  Stirling, 
upon  his  journey,  she  called  him  out  of  his  road,  to  coeae  to 
speak  with  her.  Yet  such  was  the  concourse  of  all  good  men, 
that  Bothwell,  not  only  already  condemned  by  his  own  con- 
science, but  alarmed  at  the  public  detestation  of  his  attempt, 
did  not  dare  to  compear  at  the  day. 

XLvi*  This  di^ay  of  the  public  affection  for  Moray,  so 
much  inflamed  the  que^i  against  her  brother,  that  it  hastened 
his  ruin,  already  determined  iqx>n.  The  plan  laid  was  this*-^ 
Moray  being  called  to  Perth,  where  the  queen  then  was,  with 
a  few  attendants,  'was  there  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
Damly,  and  as  nobody  doubted  but  Moray  would  express 
himself  with  plainness  and  freedom,  a  quarrel  was  to  ensue, 
when  David  Rizzio  was  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
present  were  to  consummate  the  deed.  Moray,  although  in- 
formed of  this  conspiracy,  by  his  friends  who  were  at  court* 
yet  determined  to  go  thither,  imtil  again  advised  by  Patrick 
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Rutfaven,  he  turned  aside  from  his  journey,  to  his  motbei^'s 
house^  not  far  from  Lochleven»  where,  being  seized  with  a  sud- 
den illness,  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  distemper^ 
A  number  of  his  friends  coming  thither  to  visit  him,  a  rumour 
immediately  arose,  that  he  remained  there  to  intercept  tlie 
queen  and  Damly  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh.  Horsemen 
were  in  consequence  despatched  in  all  directions,  but  they 
found  no  persons  in  arms,  yet  notwithstanding,  the  queen 
performed  her  journey  thither,  with  as  much  haste  and  trepi- 
dation, as  if  she  had  ascertained  that  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger threatened  her. 

xLYii.  The  nuptials  approaching,  in  order  that  some  ap- 
pearance of  c(M]sent  might  be  procm*ed  for  the  queen's  pleasure, 
a  great  number  .of  nobles  were  convoked  at  Stirling,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tliose  who  would  readily  approve,  or  who  dared  not 
oppose  her  wishes.  Many  of  those  who  assembled,  assented 
to  all  that  was  proposed,  only,  that  no  innovation  should  be 
made  in  the  established  religion,  but  the  great  part,  without 
any  exception  at  all,  agreed  to  whatever  they  thought  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  queen.  Andrew  Stuart,  of  Ochiltree, 
alone  openly  protested,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  ac- 
knowledge a  popish  king.  Moray  was  friendly  to  the  marriage^ 
as  he  was,  indeed,  the  first  person  who  advbed  bringing  the 
young  man  from  England;  but  he  saw  from  the  beginning 
what  mischief  it  would  occasion,  if  entered  into  without  the 
queen  of  England's  consent,  and  he  promised  to  procure  her 
approbation^  provided  only  religion  were  protected.  When 
he  saw,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  freedom  of  debate 
allowed  in  that  parliament,  he  rather  chose  to  absent  himself 
than  to  deliver  an  opinion  which  might  probably  prove  ruin- 
ous to  himself,  and  useless  to  the  public.  The  question,  like- 
wise, was  now  discussed  openly,  whether  a  queen  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  had  the  power  of  marrying  whatever 
person  she  chose;  some  thinking  that  a  queen,  left  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  same  liberty 
which  was  granted  to  the  lowest  subject.  Others  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  case  was  different  in  the  heiresses  of  king- 
doms, where  the  same  act  by  which  diey  took  husbands  to 
themselves,  gave  kings  to  the  people ;  and  many  were  of  opin- 
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km,  that  it  was  more  eqoitabie  that  the  people  shoold  diooae 
a  husband  for  a  giri,  than  that  a  girl  shonld  choose  a  king  for 
a  whole  people* 

XLTiii.  In  the  month  of  Jnly,  an  ambassador  arriYed  from 
England,  who  expressed  the  qoeen  of  England's  astmidunenty 
that  an  afiair  of  snch  magnitude  should  be  precipitated  without 
any  communication  being  made  to  her,  who  was  so  nearty 
related  to  both  the  parties,  and  particularly  requested,  that  it 
might  be  delayed,  until  it  were  considered  more  maturely^ 
which  she  thought  might  not  perhaps  be  disadvantageous  for 
the  kingdom.  This  embassy  producing  no  effect,  it  was  quidc* 
ly  followed  by  another — Sr  Nicolas  Trockmorton,  in  the  name 
of  the  queen  of  England,  reminded  Lennox  and  his  son,  thai 
they  had  leave  of  absence  for  but  a  certain  time,  and  that  time 
was  expired ;  he  therefore  ordered  them  to  return  home  under 
pain  of  banishment,  and  ccmfiscation  of  their  estates.  This 
threat,  however,  occasioned  no  delay ;  they  still  persisted  in 
their  purpose.  The  queen,  in  the  meantime,  as  her  marriage 
might  appear  too  unequal,  if  she,  so  lately  the  wife  of  a  great 
king,  and  the  proper  heiress  of  an  illustrious  kingdom,  should 
ally  herself  to  a  young  man,  distinguished  by  no  splendid 
title,  published  an  order,  creating  Damly  duke  of  Rothsay, 
and  earl  of  Ross.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  marriage,  the 
predictions  of  some  witches  in  both  kingdoms  were  likewise 
urged,  who  prophesied,  if  the  nuptials  were  consummated 
before  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  great  advantage  would 
arise  to  the  kingdoms ;  but  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  great 
loss  and  disgrace  would  be  the  consequence.  Rumours  were 
at  the  stme  time,  spread  every  where,  respecting  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  day  even  mentioned,  on  which  she 
would  die — a  prediction  apparently  more  portentous  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  than  of  the  art  of  divination.  But  there 
was  above  all  this,  most  weighty  reasons  for  hastening  the 
marriage.  Her  uncles  were  undoubtedly  averse  to  the  match ; 
therefore,  if  a  longer  delay  should  interpose,  she  feared  some 
impediment  would  arise  from  them,  to  overturn  the  whole, 
now  so  nearly  finished;  for  when  that  secret  decree  passed, 
for  undertaking  a  holy  war  throughout  all  Christendom,  and 
rooting  out  the  Reformed  religion  entirely,  the  duke  of  Guise, 
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who  was  appointed  oommilndery  cherished  the  most  wicked, 
and  unbounded  expectations,  and  had  determined,  by  means 
of  his  sister's  daughter,  so  to  embroil  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Britain,  that  they  would  be  able  to  afford  no  assistance  to 
their  continental  friends.  David,  however,  who  was  then  th  e 
queen's  chief  confident,  contended,  that  these  nuptials  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  because  Henry 
Damly  and  his  father,  were  zealous  adherents  of  the  popish 
party,  and  greatly  beloyed  in  both  kingdoms,  united  to  the 
niost  illustrious  fiunilies,  and  supported  by  numerous  vsissals, 
and  after  long  discussion,  he  carried  his  point;  for  he  was 
afraid  if  the  marriage  were  completed  with  die  consent  of  the 
queen  of' England,  and  tlie  nobility  of  Scotland,  two  disad- 
vantages would  arise  to  him.  First,  he  would  lose  the  credit 
of-  having  efiected  them;  and  next,  the  Reformed  religion 
would  be  protected;  but  if  he  could  join  the  queen  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  promised  himself  sacerdotal  honom-s, 
unbounded  wealth,  and  imrivalled  power,  and  by  strenuously 
exerting  himself  he  at  last  accomplished  the  precipitation  of 
the  marriage,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Scots,  while 
the  English  were  highly  incensed  against  it. 

CVII.  Henrt  AND  Mary. 

XLix.  On  the  29th  of  July,  [A.  D.  1565,]  Henry  Stuart 
married  Mary  Stuart,  which  being  announced  to  the  public, 
was  received  by  the  multitude,  with  loud  shouts  of  God  save 
<iur  sovereigns,  king  Henry,  and  queen  Maiy,  and  the  day 
after,  they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  as  king  and  queen. 
This  proceeding  greatly  offended,  not  only  the  nobility,  but 
likewise  also  the  common  people,  and  some  indignantly  pro- 
nounced it  a  precedent  of  the  worst  description*  Of  what  use 
is  it,  asked  they,  to  assemble  the  estates  for  creating  a  king, 
if  their  advice  be  never  asked,  or  their  authority  required  ? 
If  an  herald  can  answer  the  purpose  of  a  meeting,  and  a  pro- 
clamation be  as  effectual  as  an  act  of  parliament.  In  fact, 
such  an  assembly  would  not  now  be  called  for  deliberation, 
but  to  try  how  far  the  Scots  could  endure  tyranny.  The 
absence  of  so  many  noblemen  increased  the  suspicion,  for 
James,  duke  of  Chatellerault,  Gillespie,  earl  of  Argyle,  James, 
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earl  of  Moray,  Alexander,  earl  of  Glencaim,  Andrew,  earl 
of  Rothes,  and  many  others,  illustrious  for  their  desoaot  and 
wealth,  did  not  attend.  Heralds  were  therefore  sent,  requir- 
ing their  attendance,  which  they  not  obeying,  were  banished, 
and  went,  the  majority  of  them,  to  Argyle.  Their  enemies 
were  recalled  to  court,  and  the  king  and  queen,  when  their 
preparations  were  ready,  went  to  Glasgow,  attended  by  four 
thousand  men.     The  rebels  got  possession  of  Paisley. 

L.  Various  consultations  were  now  held  among  the  different 
parties;  the  king  and  queen  sent  an  herald  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Hamilton  castle,  on  whose  return  without  obtain- 
ing possession,  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.  The  other 
faction,  divided  among  themselves,  were  distracted  with  vari- 
ous proposals.  The  Hamiltons,  who  were  the  most  powerful 
in  these  districts,  asserted  that  peace  could  be  secure  on  no 
terms,  unless  the  king  and  queen  were  cut  off;  for  as  long  as 
they  were  safe,  nothing  could  be  expected  but  new  wars,  new 
plots,  and  a  hypocritical  peace,  more  dangerous  than  open 
war.  The  quarrels  of  private  individuals,  said  they,  are  often 
laid  aside,  when  the  parties  are  tired  of  prosecuting  them, 
and  often  amicably  adjusted,  but  the  enmities  of  kings,  death 
only  can  extinguish.  Moray  and  Glencaim,  who  perceived 
that  they  looked  not  to  the  public  weal,  but  their  own  private 
exaltation  by  the  slaughter — ^for  the  queen  being  killed,  the 
Hamiltons  were  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne— and,  besides, 
abhored  the  power  of  the  Hamiltons,  whose  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity th^y  had  so  lately  experienced,  proposed  milder  meas- 
ures. They  wished,  if  possible,  that  a  civil  dissention,  blood- 
less as  yet,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  votes  and  not  arms, 
could  be  honourably  finished.  There  were  many,  they  said, 
in  the  royal  camp,  desirous  of  peace,  who  would  willingly 
listen  to  moderate  counsels,  and  who  would  not  desert  those 
who  had  been  forced  to  take  arms  for  their  independ^ice* 
The  king  and  queen  had  perhaps  been  unguarded,  through 
youth,  but  they  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  which  tended  to 
hurt  the  state  of  the  country ;  if  they  had  any  private  vices, 
these  were  not  to  be  remedied  by  death,  their  cure  should  be 
attempted  by  less  powerful  medicine.  They  recollected  an  old 
observation,  which  had  been  left  for  the  imitation  of  posterity : 
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«— That  in  the  conduct  of  kings,  their  secret  vices  should  be 
overlooked,  their  doubtful  actions  taken  in  the  most  favourable 
sense,  and  their  open  offences  borne  with,  as  long  as  they  did 
not  endanger  the  public. 

LI.  The  majority  agreeing  in  these  sentiments,  all  the  Ham- 
iltons,  except  James  their   chief,    resolved   to  remain   quiet* 
He,  however,  attended  by  sixteen  horsemen,  continued  with 
the  nobles,  whose  strength,  thus  diminished,  being  too  infe- 
rior either  to  risk  an  engagement,  or  force  their  way  each  to 
his  own  dan,  they  yielded  to  their  circumstances,  and  went 
that  night  to  Hamilton,  and  next  day  marched  to  Edinburgh, 
to  concert  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war ;   but  the  castle 
which  commands  the  city  playing  incessantly  upon  them,  and 
their  friends,  from  a  distance,  not  arriving  so  quickly  as  their 
situation  required,  and  being  told,  too^  that  the  king  and  queen 
were  quite  at  their  heels,  they  were  induced,  by  the  earnest 
entreaties,  and  magnificent  promises  of  John  Maxwell,  [lord] 
Herries,  to  direct  their  course  to  Dumfries.     The  king  and 
queen  then  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  appointed  the  earl  of 
Lennox  their  lieutenant,  in  the  south*western  countries ;  they 
themselves  proceeded   to   Stirling,   and   thence  through  the 
heart  of  Fife.     In  their  progress  they  forced  the  greater  part 
of  the  nobility  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  any  commotion  should 
arise  at  the  instigation  of  England,  they  would  render  faithful 
assistance ;  those  who  would  not  take  the  oath  they  punished, 
either  by  pecuniary  fines,  or  banishment ;  the  effects  of  the  re- 
bels, who  had  fled  to  the  English  border,  tliey  seized  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  and  ordered  courts  to  be  held  in   every 
district,  for  inquiring  into,  and  trying  the  residue  of  the  con- 
spirators.    On  the  ninth  of  Octobe;*,  they  led  their  army  from 
Edinburgh,   and  marched  for  Dumfries.     Maxwell,  who  till 
then  had  shown  great  attachment  to  the  faction  opposed  to 
their  majesties,  thinking  it  time  to  provide  for  his  own  inters- 
est,  went  out  to  meet  them,  as  if  to  intercede  for  his  party. 
He  negotiated,  however,  for  a  part  of  his  father-in-law's  es- 
tate, which  he  greatly  desired,  and  being  considered  an  active 
and  useful  partisan,  he  easily  obtained  his  request,  and  return- 
ing to  the  rebels,   told  them  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful, 
and  every  man  must  shift  for  himself.     England  was  near,  to 
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which  if  they  chose  to  retire,  after  he  had  settled  his  prirate 
affairs,  he  would  immediately  follow,  aii4  join  them.  In  the 
meantime,  he  extorted  from  Moray  a  thousand  pounds,  as 
money  which  he  had  expended  in  enlisting  soldiers ;  for  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  raise  a  few  troops  of  cavalry,  he  mounted 
his  own  domestic  servants,  and  produced  them  as  a  r^nlar 
military  force. 

LI  I.  The  king  and  queen,  by  their  arrival,  and  the  accession 
of  Herries  to  their  party,  struck  terror  into  thdir  enemies, 
and  settled  every  thing  according  to  their  pleasure  in  thete 
districts.  The  leaders  of  the  faction  being  driven  from  the 
country,  and  the  re$t  anxious  about  their  own  safety,  return* 
ed  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  October,  and  Scotland  re- 
mained tranquil  till  the  beginning  of  Spring.  A  parliament 
was  summoned  for  the  month  of  March,  that  the  estates  of 
the  exiles  might  be  confiscated,  their  names  erased  from  the 
list  of  nobility,  and  their  coats  of  arms  torn,  which  the  king 
could  not  do  without  an  act  of  that  assembly. 

Liii.  In  the  meantime,  David,  perceiving  the  court  deserted 
by  the  principal  nobles,  and  thinking  the  opportunity  favour* 
able  for  realizing  his  own  immoderate  expectations  of  power^ 
urged  the  adoption  of  rash  and  precipitate  measures,  constant* 
ly  exhorting  the  queen  to  put  to  death  the  cliiefs  of  the  fac- 
tion, and  affirming  that  a  few  being  cut  oSj  the  rest  would  not 
dare  to  move.  But  he  was  afraid  the  queen's  guards,  being 
Scotsmen,  would  not  easily  consent  to  this  nefarious  massacre 
of  the  nobility;  he  therefore  used  every  endeavour  to  have 
them  dismissed,  and  foreigners — as  has  been  usual  in  the  be-» 
ginning  of  almost  all  tyrannies — substituted  in  their  room.  At 
'first  Germans  were  mentioned  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  that  people  to  their  lords ;  but  David, 
on  more  maturely  considering  the  subject,  thofught  it  would 
suit  his  purpose  better  to  'get  Italians  to  perform  that  duty^ 
6ecause,  being  his  own  countrymen,  he  thought  they  would  be 
more  under  his  authority  ;  and  being  men  of  no  religion^  they 
leemed  more  adapted  for  times  of  confusion,  and  would  be 
more  easily  mduced  to  commit  any  atrocity  without  exami»* 
ation.    Beside^  needjr  bahdkti,  bom  atid  educat<id  under  ty* 

.rants,  accustomed  to  infamous  warfare,  and  strangers,  who  had 
ss 
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nothing  dear  to  them  in  Britain^  appeared  fit  tools  for  effect- 
ing a  reTolution.  Accordingly,  soldiers  of  fortune  began  to 
be  sent  •  for,  by  degrees,  from  Flanders  and  other  continental 
countries^  but  almost  individually,  and  at  intervals,  that  their 
design  might  not  be  discovered  ;  and  it  was  more  dangerous 
to  ofiend  any  of  these  vagabonds,  than  to  offend  the  queen 
herself. 

Liv.  But  as  the  influence  of  David  rapidly  increased  with 
the  queen,  so  the  king  daily  became  more  disagreeable ;  for 
as,  in  concluding  the  match,  Mary  had  been  rashly  precipi- 
tate, so  she  as  suddenly  repented,  and  gave  evident  proofs  of 
an  altered  incluiation.  She  had  immediately  after  the  nup* 
tials,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  proclaimed  him 
king,  and  from  that  time^  in  all  public  deeds,  the  names  of 
king  and  queen  were  expressed ;  but  she  soon,  although  she 
preserved  both  the  names,  altered  the  order,  writhig  that  of 
the  queen  first,  and  the  king's  after.  At  length,  in  order  to 
deprive  her  husband  of  all  power  of  granting  favours,  she 
complained,  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing, much  public  business  was  either  not  done  in  time,  or  not 
done  at  all,  and  therefore,  as  being  more  convenient,  she 
proposed  that  she  should  sign  for  them  both,  by  which  menus 
he  might  enjoy  his  pleasure,  and  the  public  business  not  su& 
fer  by  his  absence.  To  which  proposal},  liaving  assented,  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  ofiend  her  in  any  thing,  he  was  soon,  on 
slight  grounds,  removed  to  a  distance,  that,  being  absent 
from  the  council,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  public  business,  the 
honour  of  all  favours  might  belong  to  .the  queen  alone,  who 
persuaded  herself  that  when  his  friendship  could  neither  be 
profitable,  nor  his  anger  formidable,  he  would  soon  gradually 
fall  into  general  contempt;  and  to  increase  the  indignity, 
David  was  substituted  in  his  place,  who,  with  an  iron  stamp, 
signed  the  ofiicial  papers  for  the  king.*  Excluded,  by  this 
deceit,  from  every  official  transaction,  that  he  might  not  be  a 
troublesome  witness  of  their  secret  correspondence,   in  the 

•  BttchanaQ*8  assertion,  that  the  queen  had  a  stamp  made  with  Damly^s 
rignature,  which  she  committed  to  Bhao,  to  affix  to  public  instruments,  &c. 
U  confirmed  by  a  deed  published  by  Mr.  John  Davidson,  to  which  Darn^*' 
name  has  been  affixed  by  a  stamp. — Laing's  Dissert,  vol.  I  p.  102. 
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very  deptli  of  winter,  be  was  despatched  to  Peebles,  with  only 
a  very  mean  train,  beneath  the  dignity  of  many  private  gen* 
tlemen,  rather  as  if  going  to  seek  plunder  than  r^reation. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  so  great  a  fall  of  snow,  that  in  a 
barren  country,  and  infested  with  robbers,  a  prince,  educated 
in  a  court,  and  accustomed  to  plenty,  was  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing, had  not  the  bishop  of  Orkney  accidentally  came  that  way, 
who^  knowing  the  place,  had  brought  some  wine  and  other 
provisions  along  with  him. 

LV«  The  queen,  not  satisfied  with  thus  bringing  out  David 
from  his  obscurity,  and  introducing  him  to  the  public,  began^ 
iA  another  way,  to  adorn  him  with  domestic  honours.  She 
had  already,  for  some  months,  admitted  more  company  than 
usual  to  her  table,  that,  among  a  multitude,  David's  seat 
might  be  less  envied.  By  this  show  of  popularity,  it  was 
thought  that  the  strangeness  of  the  spectacle  would  gradually 
wear  off  amid  the  multitude  of  the  guests,  and  the  frequency 
of  its  repetition,  and  men  by  degrees  be  accustomed  to  bear 
any  thing.  At  length  it  came  to  this,  that  he,  with  only  one 
or  two,  daily  dined  with  her ;  but  that  the  smallness  of  the 
place,  might  diminish  the  odium  of  the  action,  the  meals  were 
served  up  in  a  little  chamber,  and  sometimes  even  in  David's 
own  lodging ;  but  this  method  of  lessening  the  envy,  increased 
the  infamy  of  the  proceedings  and  afforded  scope  for  the  most 
unfavourable  remarks.  Besides,  what  tended  more  to  inflame 
the  public  mind,  already  inclined  to  believe  the  worst,  was, 
that  in  household  furniture,  dress,  the  number  and  breed  of 
his  horses,  and  rank  of  his  attendants,  he  far  exceeded  the  king 
himself;  and  what  made  the  whole  seem  more  unmeet,  his 
equipage  was  so  far  from  improving  his  appearance,  that  his 
appearance  disgraced  his  equipage.*     The  queen,  therefore, 

*  I  copy  the  following  from  lord  Elibank's  letter  to  Lord  Hailes,  it  is  a 
quotation  from  a  book  entitled,  Les  Lessones  diverses  de  Louis  Guyon  oon- 
sdller  aux  finances  au  Roi  de  France.  The  edition,  his  lordship  adds,  that  I 
baye  seen  of  this  book,  is  printed  at  Lyons,  *'  chez  Abraham  Claqueman,  ia 
s  vols.  12mo.  An.  1613.  The  author,  speaking  of  himself,  nses  these  words: 
*  Etant  en  Ecosse,  j*ai  bien  connu  David  Rizzio,  duquel  j'ai  recu  bien  de 
courtoisies  a  la  cour ;  II  etoit  assez  age  et  laid^  d*une  humeur  moigne  et 
mauvais  plaisant ;  mais  d'une  rare  prudence,  et  fort  habille  dans  les  a&ires.*  ^ 
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when  she  could  not  amend  the  faults  of  nature,  by  loading 
him  with  wealth  and  honours,  endeavoured  to  raise  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  lord  of  parliament,  that  she  might  conceal,  be- 
neath  a  robe  of  fortuitous  splendour,  the  meanness  of  his 
birth,  and  deformity  of  his  body ;  but  chiefly,  that,  by  pro- 
curing for  him  the  right  of  yoling  in  that  assembly,  he  might 
manage  their  proceedings  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen. 
In  order  to  advance  him  by  degrees,  that  he  might  not  appear 
a  needy  and  mercenary  senator,  an  attempt  was  first  made  to 
procure  him  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  Scots 
call  Melville.*  The  proprietor  of  this  estate,  his  father-in- 
law,  and  his  other  friends,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with 
him,  being  collected,  the  queen  requested  the  proprietor  to 
yield  up  the  barony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  urged  his  rela- 
tions to  persuade  him  to  do  so ;  but  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
the  queen  considered  this  repulse  as  an  affiront,  and  what  was 
more  fatal,  David  was  ofiended. 

Lvi.  These  transactions  being  pubUc,  the  common  people 
lamented  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  and  prognosti- 
cated its  daily  becoming  worse,  if  men  of  ancient  nobiUty,  and 
distinguished  reputation,  were  to  be  turned  out  of  the  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  needy  vagabond,  and  many 
of  the  older  persons  recalled  to  their  recollection,  and  oflen 
repeated  in  their  conversation,  the  time  when  Codirane,  by 
the  greatest  villany,  having  killed  the  king's  brother,  from  a 
mason,  became  earl  of  Marr,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war,  which  were  only  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  destruction  of  almost  the  whole  kingdom.  While 
such  was  the  tenor  of  public  remark,  the  mutterings  of  clan- 
destine rumour,  as  usual  in  cases  of  dishonour,  went  much 
farther.  The  king,  who,  although  told,  yet  refused  to  believe 
any  one  without  demonstration,  being  informed  that  David 

This  establishes  the  fact  of  Rizzio's  ugliness,  as  represented  by  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Lamg  gives  this  quotation,  as — ^from  Blackwood,  repeated  by  Guyon — 
not  haying  both  the  books  beside  me,  I  cannot  compare  the  passages :  but  as 
they  are  both  verbally  the  same,  they  both  establish  the  authenticity  of 
Buchanan's  statement,  and  more  strongly,  if  the  words  were  originally  Black- 
wood's, one  of  the  most  virulent  of  Buchanan's  defamers. 

•  Scoticc — Mailcn  ? 
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had  gone  into  tbe  queen's  bedchamber,  went  himself  to  a 
small  door,  of  which  he  alwajs  carried  the  key,  and  contrary 
to  the  usoal  custom  found  it  bolted  within.  On  knocking,  he 
received  no  answer,  on  which  he  retired,  boiling  with  rage, 
and  spent  that  night  in  sleepless  vexation. 

LTTi.  From  that  time  he  sdected  a  few  of  his  domestics — ^for 
he  could  onlj  trust  a  few,  the  rest,  being  corrupted  hj  the 
queen,  he  knew  were  placed  as  spies  upon  all  his  words  and 
actions— and  consulted  with  them  about  putting  Darid  to 
death.  They  approved  of  his  design,  but  could  not  easily  dis- 
cover a  proper  method  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  This 
consultation  having  lasted  some  days,  his  other  servants,  who 
were  not  privy  to  his  purpose,  from  many  circumstances  sus*^ 
pecting  what  was  in  agitation,  informed  the  queen,  and  prom« 
ised  to  lead  her  to  an  immediate  discovery.  Nor  did  they 
deceive  her;  for  having  observed  the  time,  when  the  king 
having  shut  out  all  others,  had  only  with  him  the  servants  in 
whom  he  could  repose  confidence,  the  queen,  as  if  she  intend- 
ed to  pass  through  his  bed  chamber  to  her  own,  unexpectedly 
surprised  him  with  his  secret  associates,  she  then  bitterly 
upbraided  him,  and  severely  threatened  his  domestics — told 
them,  she  was  acquainted  with  all  their  machinations,  and 
irould  apply  a  remedy  in  due  time. 

LViii.  Placed  in  this  disagreeable  situation,  the  king  inform- 
ed his  father  of  his  condition,  and  they  both  agreed  that  the 
only  way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  present  misfortunes, 
would  be  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  with  that  part  of  the  nobil- 
ity who  were  present,  and,  if  possible,  recall  those  who  were 
absent  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  expedition  in  the  bus- 
iness, as  the  day  approached  on  which  the  queen  had  deter- 
mined to  procure  die  condemnation  of  the  absent  lords,  for 
which  she  had  summoned  a  parliament,  in  opposition  to  the 
representation  of  Uie  French  and  English  ambassadors,  who 
did  not  think  they  had  committed  any  crime  worthy  so  severe 
a  punishment,  and  perceived  besides^  the  dangers  which 
would  follow. 

I.IX.  At  the  same  time,  some  very  long  letters  arrived  trcm 
the  queen  of  England,  in  which  she  benevolently  and  pru- 
dentiy  reasoned  with  her  relative,  on  the  present  state  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  in  mild,  even  loving  terms,  endearonred  to  incline 
her  irritated  mind  to  moderation.  Tie  nobles  knew  that  such 
letters  had  arrived,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  the  queen  therefore,  iiKth  an  air  of  condescen* 
sion,  began  to  read  them  to  a  number  of  theih  who  were 
assembled,  but  as  she  proceeded,  David  openly  told  her,  that 
enough  had  been  read,  and  desired  her  to  stop.  This  pro- 
ceeding appeared,  however,  rather  as  an  arrogant  than  un- 
usual sort  of  conduct,  ta  all  present,  for  they  knew  how  im- 
periously he  often  behaved  towards  her,  and  sometimes  re^ 
proved  her  more  sharply,  dian  ever  her  husband  dared. 

LX.  At  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  warmly  debated 
in  parliament ;  some,  in  order  to  gratify  the  queen,  would  haye 
decreed  the  punishment  of  treason,  while  others  contended 
that  they  had  done  nothing,  as  yet,  deserving  so  heavy  a  pen- 
alty. David,  in  the  meantime,  went  about  among  them  in-^ 
dividually,  to  sound  their  dispositions,  and  learn  what  each 
would  do,  if  he  were  elected  president  by  the  rest,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  openly  to  tell  them  the  queen  wished  the  exiles  con- 
demned, that  they  who  opposed  it,  would  strive  in  vain,  and 
would  likewise  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  prince.  He  did 
this  partly  to  distract  the  feeble  between  fear  and  hope,  and 
partly  to  exclude  from  the  number  of  the  select  judges,  those 
who  were  more  determined,  that  the  majority,  at  least,  of  that 
number  should  be  such  as  would  comply  with  the  queen's  de- 
sires. While  some  dreaded,  and  all  hated  such  power,  united 
with  such  flagrant  injustice  in  this  obscure  wretch,  the  king, 
by  the  advice  of  his  father,  sent  for  James  Douglas,  [earl  of 
Morton,]  and  Patrick  Lindsay,  [lord  Crawfbrd,]  the  one  re- 
lated to  him  by  the  father,  the  other  by  the  mother's  sid^ 
they  advised  with  Patrick  Ruthven,  a  man  prompt  both  in 
council  and  execution,  but  who  was  so  debilitated,  that  for 
dome  months  he  had  not  been  able  to  rise  out  of  bed.  The 
greatest  confidence,  however,  was  reposed  in  him  in  this  im- 
portant business,  both  on  account  of  his  great  prudence,  and 
because  his  children  were  cousins-german  to  the  king.  The 
king  was  admonished  by  them  of  the  great  errcMr  he  had 
committed,  in  not  only  suffering  his  relations  and  friends  to 
be  expelled  the  court,    for  the  sake  of  an  infamous  vaga- 
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bond,  but  in  even  ahnoet  with  his  own  hand,  driving  them 
awajr,  and  in  exalting  a  base  bom  repdle,  till  he  was  himself 
despised  bj  him.  They  besides,  conversed  moch  on  the 
rtate  of  dlie  ooondy,  and  at  last  brought  him  firaokly  to  con- 
fess  his  &ult,  and  to  assure  them,  that  in  fiitnre  he  would 
undertake  nothing  unless  with  the  consult  of  the  nobility* 
These  experienced  noblemoi  did  not  think  it,  however,  alto- 
gether safe,  to  trust  an  uxorious  young  man,  lest  seduced  by 
the  caresses  of  his  wife,  he  might  deny  their  agreement,  and 
ruin  them.  The  articles,  therefore,  which  they  had  agreed 
upon,  were  committed  to  writing,  all  of  w^hich  he  freely,  and 
even  eagerly  subscribed.  These  were — that  religion  should 
be  established,  as  it  had  been  provided  for  at  the  queen's  re- 
turn to  Scotland;  that  the  persons  lately  driven  into  exQe^ 
and  whose  aid  their  country  could  not  want,  should  be  brought 
back ;  and  that  David,  during  whose  life  neither  the  dignity 
of  the  king  nor  the  safety  of  the  nobility  could  be  preserved, 
should  be  put  to  death. 

LXi.  The  whole  having  signed  this  agreement,  and  the  king 
professing  himself  the  author  of  the  murder,  it  was  then  re- 
solved, in  order  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  absent 
nobles,  and  also  that  the  design  might  not  be  discovered 
through  delay,  instantly  to  attempt  the  deed.  Therefore, 
while  the  queen  was  at  supper,  in  her  small  cabinet,  the  earl 
of  Argyle's  lady,  and  David  sitting  with  her  as  usual,  and  a 
few  attendants  standing,  as  the  place  would  not  admit  many, 
James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  with  a  great  number  of  his 
friends,  having  taken  possession  of  the  outer  gallery,  promen- 
aded there,  while  their  vassals,  and  most  &Ithiul  adherents, 
were  ordered  to  watch  In  the  open  court,  and  check  any  dis- 
turbance, if  any  should  occur.  The  king  ascended  from  his 
bedchamber,  which  was  below  the  queen's,  by  a  narrow  stair- 
case, open  to  himself  alone,  followed  by  Patrick  Ruthven, 
armed,  and  attended  by  four,  or  at  most,  five  companions. 
On  their  entering  the  closet,  where  the  party  were  at  supper, 
the  queen,  somewhat  agitated  at  the  unusual  appearance  ot 
such  guests,  and  seeing  Ruthven  squalid  and  haggard,  emaci- 
ated from  long  disease,  yet  clad  in  armour,  inquired  what  was 
the  matter?  for  those  who  were  present  thought  he  was  deW 
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irious  through  fever.  He  then  ordered  David  to  arise  and 
come  out,  for  the  place  where  he  sat  was  no  proper  place  for 
him.  The  queen  immediately  getting  up,  and  interposing  her 
body,  protected  him.  The  king,  however,  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  desired  her  to  take  courage^  that  the  death  of  that  low 
villain  only  was  determined  on.  David  then  was  dragged  to 
the  next,  and  afterward  to  the  outer  chamber,  and  there  put 
to  death,  by  them  who  walked  along  with  Douglas,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  determined  to 
hang  him  publicly,  as  they .  knew  it  woidd  have  afforded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  people.* 

Lxii.  It  is  currently  reported,  that  when  John  Damiet,  a 
French  priest  who  was  generally  believed  to  understand  the 
magical  art,  had  repeatedly  warned  Rizzio  to  depart,  now  that 
he  had  made  his  fortune,  and  withdraw  liimself  from  the  hat- 
red  of  the  nobility,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  contend,  he 
I'eplied,  the  Scots  were  greater  boasters  than  fighters.  Again, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  being  advised  to  beware  of  a  bas- 
tard, he  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid,  for  no  bastard  should 
have  power  in  Scotland,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  he  thought  his 
danger  was  predicted  of  Moray,  but  that  prophecy,  was  either 
eluded  or  fulfilled  by  George  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Angus' 
bastard,  who  gave  him  the  first  blow,  after  which,  every  one 
who  stood  near  him  struck,  and  the  king  also  inflicted  a 
wound,  either  to  gratify  his  resentment,  or  desirous  of  joining 
the  band  of  public  avengers. 

LXII  I.  The  noise  of  the  assassination  spread  over  the  whole 
palace,  and  the  earls  of  Atholl,  Huntly,  and  Both  well,  who 
supped  in  a  different  part  of  the  mansion,  wished  to  break 
away,  but  were  prevented  by  those  who  kept  watch  within 
the  court,  and  confined  in  the  room  where  they  had  su{^ed, 
though  without  any  harm  being  done  them.  Ruthven  having 
■>  gone  from  the  cellar  to  the  queen^s  bedchamber,  where,  not 
oeing  able  to  stand,  he  sat'  down,  and  asked  for  something 
to  drink,  -  the  queen  inveighed  against  him  as  a  perfidious 
traitor,  in  terms  such  as  her  grief  and  indignation  suggested, 

*  Knox  says,  *'  They  first  purpoised  to  have  hangit  him,  and  had  provided 
cords  for  the  sain  purpob ;  hot  the  grit  haste  which  they  had,  moved  thame 
to  dispatch  him  with  whingers  or  daggers." 

VOL.  II.  3p 
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and  among  other  reproaches,  asked  him  how  he  sitting,  durst 
speak  to  her  standing.  He  excused  himself,  saying  that  he 
did  it  not  firom  iusol^nce^  but  from  weakness,  and  advis^  her» 
that  in  governing  the  kingdom^  she  should  consult  the  iiobili- 
ty  who  were  interested  in  its  welfare,  rather  than  needy  adven- 
turersd  wJioocHikl  give  no  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and  who 
had  neith^  pr^per^  nor  character  to  lose.  Neither  was  the 
present  aiqr  new  example^  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  kings 
was  a  legal  authority  i  nor  were  they  ever  accustomed  to  be 
governed  by  thf  will  i)f  i>JCie^  but  by  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
and  the  will  of  parliament,  and  any  of  their  kings  who  had 
attempted  tite  conticary>  had  sufiered  severely  for  their  temer- 
ity. Nor  were  th^  Scota  bow  so  far  degenerated  from  the  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  as  patiently  to  allow  a  foreigner,  unfit 
to  be  their  servant,  not  only  to  rvle,  hi^  to  reduce  them  to 
slavery. 

Lxiv.  This  speech  having  tx^iy  eiuraged  the  queen  the  more, 
tlie  con^rators  departed,  afUr  lenviag  proper  guards,  to  pre- 
vent any  other  disturbance,  li^  the  meantime,  the  report 
spread  over  the  city,  where  it  was  credited  or  disbelieved,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  but  all»  seizing 
arms,  ran  to  the  palace^  On  th«if  arrival  there,  the  king 
himself  spoke  to  thou  from  a  window,  a3$uring  them  that  he 
and  the  queen  were  safe^  thai  there  was  no  reason  for  a  tumult» 
whatever  had  been  done,  had  been  done  by  his  autboritj^  and. 
why  he  had  acted  thus,  he  would  inform  them  in  due  time.  At 
present,  he  desired  every  one  tp  relum  to  hia  ^wn  house, 
which  order  all  obeyed,  except  a  few  who  were  retained  ta 
keep  guard. 

Lxv.  ^xt  day,  the  noUes,  who  had  returned  from  England, 
went  directly  to  the  town  hall,  and  swrv^idered  themselves,  ia.' 
order  to  take  their  trial,  for  that  was  the  day  appointed,  whenao*- 
body  a{^)earing,  they  publicly  protested  that  no  obstacle  existed 
on  their  parts,  why  the  trial  should  not  be  proceed^  in,  and 
went  every  one  to  his  own  dwelling.  The  quam  having  sent  for 
her  brother,  and  having  had  a  long  oonversation  with  him,  i« 
which  &he  led  him  to  expect  that  she  would  in  future  be  dir^ 
cctcd  by  her  nobility,  her  confinement  was  relaxed — a  cle< 
niency   which  many  .predicted  would  be  a  public  mischief. 
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She  in  consequence  re-assemUed  her  old  gufti'd,  and  escaped 
during  the  night,  through  a  back  gate,  along  with  George 
Seton,  who  had  brought  two  hundred  horse,  and  proceeded 
first  to  his  castle,  and  then  to  Dunbar,  carrying  the  king, 
whom  she  threatened  with  death  if  he  refused,  along  with  her. 
Thefe^  having  collected  a  considerable  foi^oe,  pretending  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  nobles  lately  returned  from  exite^  she  direct- 
ed her  vengeance  against  the  assassins  of  David,  who,  yielding 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  fled,  and  she,  as  if  every  thing 
had  been  pacified,  returned  to  indulge  her  firmer  inclinations. 
Her  first  proceeding  was  to  cause  David's  body,  which  had 
been  buried  before  the  neighbouring  church  door,*  to  be  re- 
moved in  the  night,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  late  king 
and  his  children^  which  alone,  with  a  few  unaccountable  ti-ans- 
actions,  gave  rise  to  strange  observations ;  for  what  stronger 
confession  of  adultery  could  she  make,  than  that  she  should 
equal  to  her  father  and  brothers  in  his  last  honours,  a  base 
borti  reptile,  neither  liberally  educated,  nor  distinguished  by 
any  public  service;  and  what  was  still  more  detestable,  thdt 
she  should  place  the  miscreant  almost  in  the  very  embrace  of 
Magdalene  of  Vallois,  the  late  queen.    In  the  midst  of  all  these 

* .  I  annex  an  extract  from  James  Melville's  Diary.  I  have  mentioned  it 
before  in  the  life  of  Buchanan,  but  as  these  little  circumstances^  although  of 
great  importance  to  historical  truth,  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  cursory  read- 
ing, I  here  repeat  it.  It  is  needless  to  allude  to  its  importance ;  it  is  the 
dying  declaration  of  a  great  man,  to  the  truth  of  the  record  he  was  leaving 
behind  him.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  solemn  worth  of 
such  an  attestation,  I  know  not  what  stronger  weight  I  could  give  to  human 
testimony. 

*'  We  went  from  him  to  the  printers  wark  hous,  whom  we  fimd  at  the  end 
of  the  1 7  bulk  of  his  Chronicle,  at  a  place  qhuilk  we  thought  verie  hard  for  the 
tyroe,  qhuilk  might  be  an  occasion  of  steying  the  haill  work,  anent  the  burial 
of  Davie.  Tberfor  steying  the  printer  from  procdding  we  cam  to  Mr  Geoi^ge 
again  and  fand  him  bedfiist  by  [contrary  to]  his  custome,  and  asking  him  whow 
he  did,  Even  going  the  way  of  weilfiu-e  sayes  he.  Mr  Thomas  his  cusing 
schawes  him  of  the  hardnes  of  that  part  of  his  storie,  y^  the  king  wald  be 
offendit  w*  it  and  it  might  stey  all  the  wark.  tell  me  man  sayes  he  giff  I  have 
tauld  the  treuthe.  yis  sayes  Mr  Thomas  sir  I  think  sa.  I  wfll  byd  his  fead 
and  all  his  kin's  then  q^hc,  pray,  pray  to  God  for  me  and  let  him  direct  ail. 
Sa  be  the  printing,  of  bis  Cronicle  \vas  endit  y*  maist  Icrncd  wyse  and  godlie 
man  endit  this  mortal  lyff." 
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transactions,  she  xhr^jji^ju^^  and  threw  many  oblique  hints 
against  her  husband,  at  the  same  time,  doing  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  lessen  his  authority,  and  render  him  contemptible, 
while  she  proceeded  with  great  severi^  in  the  trial  c^  David's 
murderers.  Of  those  who  were  found  privy  to  the  act,  many 
were  banished,  many  fined,  and  several  who  were  almost  inno- 
cent, and  therefore  most  secure,  were  put  to  death;  but  the 
leaders  of  the  &ction  escaped^  some  to  England,  and  others  to 
the  highlands  of.  Scotland*  The  .  magistrates,  and  aU  who 
bore  any  public  ofBoe,  who  were  in  the  least  suspected  of  hav* 
ing  had  any  share  in  the  business,  were  remov^  and  their 
situations  given  to  their  enemies.  Proclamation  too^  was 
made,  which,  notwithstanding  so  much  public  dissatis&ction, 
excited  considerable  merriment;  for  it  was  ordered,  that  no 
one  should  say  that  the  king  had  any  participation,  or  was 
privy  to  the  murder  of  David.  This  ferment  h&ng  a  litde 
allayed,  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Moray 
were  received  into  j&vour.  Not  long  after,  the  queen  retired 
to  Edinburgh  casde,  as  the  time  of  her  delivery  drew  near, 
and  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  in  the 
morning,  she  brought  forth  a  son,  who  was  afterward  called 
James  VI. 


THE 
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Book  XVIII. 


1.  The  queen»  aftet  her  delivery,  although  she  received  the 
congratulatiODS  very  graciously  of  every  other  person,  yet,  as 
often  as  she  was  informed  that  the  king  wished  to  see  her,  both 
she  and  her  companions  looked  and  spoke  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  he  might  perceive  his  visits  were  unwelcome,  and  his 
presence  disi^reeable.  On  the  other  hand,  Bothweli  was 
everything;  he  alone  managed  all  business,  and  so  much  did 
the  queen  wish  her  predilection  for  him  to  be  understood,  that 
no  applications  were  attended  to^  except  such  as  were  present- 
ed by  him ;  yet,  as  if  afraid  her  partiality  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  observed,  on  a  certain  day,-  early  in  the  -  morning, 
she  went  down  to  the  port  called  Newhaven,  with  only  one  or 
two  domestics,  without  informing  any  person  whither  she  was 
going,  and  embarked  on  board  a  snudl  vessel  lying  ready  for 
her,  which  had  been  -  prepared  by  William  and  Edmond 
Blackadder,  Edward  Robertson,  and  Thomas  Dickson,  aU 
Bothwell's  vassals,  and  notorious :  pirates.  With  this  band  of 
ruffians^  to  the  astonishment  of  all  good  men,  she  put  to  sea 
unattended  by  one  decent  servant,  and  landed  at  Alloa,  at  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  where  she,  for  some  days, 
behaved,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  not  only  the -majesty  of  a 
queen,  but  the  modesty  of  a  matron. 

II.  When  the  king  heard  of  the  queen's  unexpected  depart- 
ure, he  followed  her  as  fast  as  he  could  by  land,  in  the  hope^ 
and  with  the  design  of  being  along  with  her,  and  enjoying  the 
mutual  interchange  of  conjugal  endearments  i  but  he,  aa  a 
troublesome  interrupter  of  their  pleasures,  without  being  al- 
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most  allowed  time  sufficient  to  refresh  his  servants,  was  order- 
ed to  return  whence  he  came.     The  queen,  a  few  days  after, 
when  she  came  back  to  Edinburgh,  apparently  to  avoid  the 
crowdy  abode  not  in  her  own  palace,  but  la  a  private  lodgin^r 
in  that  neighbourhood,  whence  she  removed  to  another  house 
where  the  couit  of  e&chequer  is  held  annually,  not  so  much 
for  the  spaciousness  of  the  building,  and  the  pleasantness  of 
the  adjoining  gardens,  as  that  David  Chambers,  a  vassal  of 
Bothwell's,  lived  there,  and  the  bock    entrance  was  in   the 
vicinity  of  the  queen's  garden,  through  which .  Bothwell  had 
access  whenever  he  chose.     In  the  meantime,  the  king,  who 
could  obtain  no  favour  from  his  wife,  but  was  driven  from  her 
presence  with  insult  and  reproach,  after  having  often    at- 
tempted to  r^ain  her  affection,  when  he  could  by  no  atten- 
tion or  assiduity  succeed  in  being  admitted  to  his .  former 
intercourse,  withdrew  to  Stirling^  as  to  a  solitude.     The  queen, 
shortly  after,  determined  to  proceed  to  Jedburgh,  to  hold  a 
border  court. 

III.  In  tlie  beiginning  of  October,  Bothwell  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  to  liddisdale^  in  which,  when  behaving  in  a  man« 
ner  unworthy  the  situation  he  held,  the  dignity  of  his  family, 
or  the  general  expectation,  a  petty  thief,  whom  he  almost 
killed  by  a  shot»  after  he  was  taken  and  secured,  wounded 
him,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  Hermitage  castle  in  a  doubtiiil 
state*  When  intelligence  of  this  was  brou^t  to  the  queen  a« 
Borthwick,  although  then  in  th^  depth  of  wioter,  she  flew,  first 
to  Melrose^  and  tbause  to  Jadburgh*  Here^  although  certainly 
infonned  that  Bothweir#  life  was  out  of  danger,  she  could  not 
restrain  her  itnpatiencei  but,  in  an  indement  season  of  the 
year«  despising  the  diffioultiea  (tf  the  rded»  and  the  danger  of 
robbers^  she  undertook  the  journey,  acedmpaaied  by  a  train 
with  which  no  gentleman  of  modekale  dreumstances,  would  ' 
have  dared  to  intrlist  himself.  Thence)  returning  again  to 
Jedburgh,  she,  with  the  greatest  cafe  and  atlcDtioiii  prepared 
every  thmg  for  the  removal  of  Bothwdl  thither ;  and  on  his 
arrival,  their  meeting  and  intertourse  was  extremely  unbecom- 
ing. Here,  whether  in  consequence  of  her  daily  and  n^htly 
exertions  and  &tigue^  or  by  some  secret  dispenlation  of  provi- 
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dence,  the  queen  was  seized  with  so  severe  and  painful  on 
illness,  that  her  hfe  was  despaired  ot 

IT.  The  kingy  as  soon  aa  he  heard  of  lus  wife's  sitnalioB, 
set  out  with  the  greatest  esqiedition  far  JedborgK  both  to 
testify  his  aSaedon,  and  at  tibe  sme  time,,  hopii^,  that  aa  is 
usual  in  cases  of  great  distress^  .she  nug^t  rqient  her  past 
conduct,  and  be  jaclinad  to  amoid  it  She>  bowevar^  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  ahowing  any  mark  of  reconciliation, 
forbade  her  attendants  to  riaet  on  the  king's  entrance^  to  salute 
him,  or  show  him  the  least  courtesy,  or  give  him  even  a  night's 
lodgings  and  suspeduig  the  kmd  and  courteous  di8|K)sition  of 
Moray,  she  desired  his  wife  to  hasten  h<Hne,  pretend  sickness, 
and  immediate^  take  to  bed,  th«t  at  kast  under  the  pretext 
of  ill  health,  the  king  might  be  occluded  thence;  and  she 
would  have  succeeded  in  fiwcing  him  to  d^mrt  for  want  of 
lodging,  had  not  one  of  the  Humes^  ashamed  at  such  pro- 
oeedii^s,  pretended  a  sudden  csiu^  for  going  away,  and  left 
his  lodging  en^ty  for  the  king ;  but  early  next  day,  he  was 
€»rdered  cS,  and  returned  to  Stirling.  His  d^fiarture  spear- 
ed the  more  shameful,  because^  at  the  same  time,  Bothwell 
was  openly  removed  from  the  lodgings  he  had  formerly  oc- 
cupied, to  the  queen's  apartnmits,  and  although  neither  were 
completely  restore^  she  from  har  uckness,  nor  he  from  his 
woimd,  they  travelled  first  to  Kelso,  then  to  CoLdingbam,  and 
afterward  to  Oaigmilhu*,  a  castle  about  two  mUes  distant  from 
Edinburgh^  cardess  of  the  repeats  which  they  spread  at  every 
step;  the  quem  openly  avowing  in  conversaticm,  that  she 
could  not  liv«,  unless  she  were  sqxivated  from  the  king,  and 
that  if  she  coidd  not  d^  it  otherwise,  she  would  free  herself 
by  her  own  hand.  In  these  conversations,  she  o^n  started 
the  snbject  of  a  dcvoc^  and  reaowurked  that  k  would  not  be 
diflkult,  if  the  pope's  dispenasti<»]^  which  allowed  their  mar- 
riage contrary  to  the  pafial  law,  was  destroyed.  But  when  she 
did  not  appear  hkely  to  succeed  in  this,  which  was  discussed 
before  a  number  of  the  ndaflity^  giving  up  every  other  idea, 
she  bent  her  iiAole  attention  ta  the  murder  of  the  king. 

v.  A  little  before  winter,  when  ambassadors  arrived  from 
France  and  England,  to  witness  tiie  baptism  of  the  prince, 
the  queen  supplied  not  only  money,  but  by  her  own  care  and 
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superintend^ice,   endeavoured  to  raoder  Botltwell  the  most 
magnificent  in  his  dress  c^  all  her  suligects  or  yintors,  .ivhile 
her  lawful  husband  was  denied  the  necessary  .iqpparel  to.iq>- 
pear  in,  at  the  dmstoiing  of  his  san^  excluded  the  presence 
of  the  ambassadors,  hb  personal  attendants  even  dismissed, 
and  the  nobility  forbid  to  take  notice  of  him*     But  when  the 
nobles  saw  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  queen  towards  her 
husband,  they  were  the  more  diqposed  to  pi^  a  young  and 
harmless  prince,  treated  with  so  much  contempt,  who  bore  it 
all,  not  only  patiently,  but  seemed  ccmstantly  anxious  to  ex- 
piate her  unjust  anger, '  and  even  in  the  most  serrOe  manner, 
endeaToured  to  procure  a  share  of  her  &your.     With  regard 
to  his  dress,   she  adopted  an  impudent  and  evidently  false 
excuse,  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  embroiderers,  gold 
workers,  and  other  artisans,  when  every  body  knew  tlie  &ult 
was  her  own ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  frequently  herself 
wrought  at  the  ornaments  for  adorning  BothwelL     The  for- 
eign  ambassadors  were  even  admonished  that  they   should 
not  converse  with  the  king  although  they  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  same  castle  together. 

VI.  The  young  man  thus  inhumanely  treated,  when  he  saw 
himself  exposed  to  universal  contempt,  and  his  rival  set  up  be- 
fore his  eyes  to  be  worshipped,  determined  to  retire^-as  some 
think  sent  for^-to  his  father  at  Glasgow.  At  his  departure, 
the  queen  followed  him  witfi  her  usual  hatred,  the  silver  plate 
which  he  had  used  ever  since  his  marriage^  was  carried  away, 
and  pewter  substituted  in  its  stead.  Poison  also  w:as  adminis- 
tered to  him  before  he  set  out,  that  die  crime  might  be  the 
better  concealed,  if  be  died  when  absent  from  the  court 
But  they  who  gave  it,  were  at  this  time  mistaken  in. their  cal- 
culations, for  before  he  was  a  mile  dbtant  from  Stirling,  his 
whole  body  was  so  violently  afiected,  as  to  render,  it  easily 
apparent,  that  his  distemper  was  not  incidental,  but  the 
effect  produced  by  human  agency.  When  he  came  to 
Glasgow,  the  virulence  of  the  disease  openly  betrayed  the 
cause,  for  livid  pustules  broke  out  over  his  whole  body, 
accompanied  with  such  pain  and  universal  irritation,  diat 
little  hopes  were  entertained  for  his  life.  James  Abemethy, 
an  eminently  skilfiil  and  experienced  physician,  of  the  most 
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undoubted  fidelity,  on  being  asked  respecting  die  nature  of 
tbe  cBsease,  immediately  replied,  that  poison  had  been  given 
him.  The  queen's  domestic  physician  had  been  called,  but 
she  forbade  him  to  attend,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  able  to 
effect  a  cure,  besides,  she  did  not  with  the  symptDms  of 
poison  to  be  noticed  by  too  many. 

VII.  The  baptismal  ceremonies  being  finished,  and  the 
company  by  d^rees  dispersing,  the  queen,  desirous  of  sali* 
tude,  passed  several  days  almost  alone  with  Bothwdl,  at  the 
noblemen's  seats  of  Drummond  and  TuUibardine.  About  the 
beginning  of  January,  she  returned  to  Stirling,  and  pre* 
tended  every  day  as  if  she  would  go  to  Glasgow,  while  she 
waited  for  accounts  of  the  king's  death.  In  this  uncertain 
state  of  the  case,  she  determined  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
son.  To  render  this  design  the  less  suspected,  she  began  to 
complain,  that  the  house  where  the  child  was  nursed,  was  in- 
commodious, because,  the  situation  being  damp  and  cold,  he 
was  in  danger  of  catching  rheumatism ;  but  that  there  were 
other  reasons  was  suffici^tly  apparent,  because  the  evils  pro- 
posed to  be  avoided  by  a  change  of  residence,  were  in  fact 
much  greater  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  carried,  for  the  pal- 
ace is  situated  in  a  swamp,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  op» 
posite  mountains.  Tbe  boy,  however,  yet  scarcely  entering 
his  seventh  month,  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  in  a  very  severe 
winter.  While  there,  learning  that  the  king  was  recoveruqg, 
having  overcome  the  power  oi  the  poison,  by  the  strength  of 
his  youth,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  his  constitution,  she  re- 
newed her  plots  for  his  destruction,  and  even  acquainted  some 
of  the  nobility  with  her  iniquity. 

VIII.  In  the  mean  while,  the  queen  was  informed  that  the 
king  designed  to  fly  to  France  or  Spain,  and  that  he  had  been 
consulting  on  the  subject,  with  an  Englishman,  who  had  a  ves- 
sel  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Some  thought  that  now^  a  fair 
opportunity  presented  itself,  that  the  queen  should  send  for 
him,  and,  if  he  refused  to  come,  put  him  openly  to  death; 
nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  offered  assistance  in  the 
business.  Others  advised,  that  the  deed  should  be  private- 
ly committed,  but  all  agreed  that  it  should  be  done  quickly, 
before  the  king  was  perfectly  recovered.     The  queen,  secure 

VOL.  II'  3  Q 
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of  her  son,  that  she  migbt  abo  get  her  basbmd  into  her 
power,  although  not  quite  defeermined  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  resdved  to  proceed  herself  to  CHasgaw,  having  as  she 
thought,  done  away  the  su^idons  of  the  former  months,  bj 
her  frequent  and  very  kind  letters.  Her  conduct,  however, 
contradicted  the  professions  of  her  letters,  for  the  Hamaltons 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  king's  £ither,  were  almost  the 
only  companions  of  her  journey*  In  the  meantime^  she  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  the  necessary  arrangements  in  Edinburgh 
to  the  care  of  Bothwdl,  as  that  appeared  the  moat  convenient 
place  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  and  concealing  it  when 
perpetrated ;  because  in  the  great  assemblage  of  the  nolxlity, 
die  suspicion  of  the  murder  could  be  thrown  up<m  some  other 
person,  or  scattered  among  a  number.  The  queen,  who  used 
eveiy  art  to  dissemble  her  hatred,  after  much  mutual  chiding 
and  complaining,  with  difficulty,  produced  a  belief  of  her 
sincere  reconciliation. 

IX.  The  king,  not  yet  quite  recovered,  was  brought  on  a 
couch  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  place  which  Bothwell,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  queen,  had  undertaken  that  office,  had 
destined  for  his  murder.  This  was  a  house,  which  had  for 
some  years  been  uninhabited,  near  the  city  walls,  in  a  lonely 
situation,  between  two  ruined  churches,  where  neither  noise 
nor  outcry  could  be  heard.  Here  he  was  thrust  in  with  a  few 
menials,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  servants,  whom  the  queen 
had  placed  around  him  as  spies,  departed,  aware  of  their  im« 
minent  danger,  and  they  who  remained,  could  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  keys  from  those  who  had  prepared  the  lodg- 
ings. The  queen,  who  anxiously  took  every  precaution  to 
remove  all  suspicion  from  herself^  so  iar  succeeded  in  her 
dissknulation,  that  the  king,  now  fiilly  convinced  of  her 
affection  for  him,  wrote  to  his  father,  who  had  remained 
sick  at  Glasgow,  letters  full  of  his  expectation  and  confidence, 
mentioning  the  kindnesses  of  the  queen,  as  proofs  of  her  en- 
tire and  sincere  affection,  and  strongly  assuring  him,  that  he 
hoped  a  change  of  every  thing  for  the  better.  While  writing 
these,  the  queen  unexpectedly  came  in,  and  having  read  the 
letters,  kissed  and  embraced  him,  and  professed  herself  be- 

S7 
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yond  bounds  gratified^    as  she  now  dearly  perceived,    that 
no  shade  of  suspi^non  remained  on  bis  mind* 

X.  .£very  thing  seemingly  settled  in  that  quarter,  her  next 
care  was  bow  she  might,  if  possible,  divert  the  whole  guilt  to 
others.  She  therefore  sent  for  her  brother  Moray,  who,  hav- 
ing lately  obtained  leave,  had  gone  to  St.  Andrews  to  visit 
his  wife,  who  was  said  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  her  life, 
being  pregnant,  and  attacked  with  the  smallpox.  She  pre- 
tended, that  the  reason  why  she  desired  to  retain  her  brother, 
was,  that  she  wished  to  dismiss  honourably,  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  ambassador,  who  had  arrived  too  late  for  the  prince's 
baptism ;  this,  although  it  appeared  an  inadequate  reason, 
why  he  should, be  caUed  away  from  so  pious  and  necessary  a 
duty,  he  yet  obeyed.  The  queen,  in  the  meantime,  daily  vbit- 
ed  the  king,  and  having  reconciled  him  to  Bothwell,  whom 
she  wished  to  place  beyond  suspicion,  she  made  him  many 
liberal  promises  of  her  future  kindness,  which  professions  of 
affection,  although  strongly  suspected  by  all,  yet  no  one  durst 
warn  the  king  of  his  danger,  for  whatever  he  heard  from  any 
other  quarter,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  the  queen  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  her.  One  however  was 
found,  Robert,  the  queen's  [bastard]  brother,  who,  either 
moved  by  the  atroci^  of  the  action,  or  by  pity  for  the  youth, 
dared  to  unfold  to  him  the  treachery  of  his  wife,  on  condition 
that  he  should  keep  it  secret,  and  consult  his  safety  as  well 
as  possible.  This  the  king,  according  to  his  custom,  told  to 
the  queen,  and  Robert  being  sent  for,  firmly  denied  it,  when 
each  having  given  the  other  the  lie,  they  drew  their  swords. 
The  queen  who  rejoiced  at  this  sight,  which  promised  soon 
to  accomplish  her  end  without  her  interference,  called  her 
other  brother  James,  as  if  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  in  fact 
that  he  likewise  might  fall  on  the  same  occasion,  for  no  wit- 
ness was  present  except  Bothwell  alone,  who  would  rather 
have  finished  the  weaker,  than  have  separated  the  contending 
parties,  as  evidendy  appeared  from  his  remark,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  send,  in  such,  a  hurry  for  James,  to  separate 
men  who  were  not  so  very  desirous  of  fighting. 

XI.  The  quarrel   between   these   two  being  adjusted,  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  turned  all  their  Attention  to  the  plan  of 
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thft  miirder»  and  how  h  inlght  be  aoeompUsKed  most  secretly. 
The  queen,  pretendfaig  love  for  her  husband,  and  an  iAAmom 
of  former  dbgust^  ordered  her  bed  to  be  broagfat  from  die 
palace  to  the  bedchamber,    immediately  below   the   king^s^ 
There  she  herself  lay  for  several  nights,  after  having  sat  up 
till  late,  in  conyersation  with  the  king.    Meanwhile^  she  left  no 
method  untried,  by  which,  when  the  deed  was  perpetrated, 
the  infamy  might  be  shifted  to  her  brother  James,  and  the 
earl  of  M<»rton,  for  these  two,  whom  she  chiefly  feared  on 
account  of  their  virtue  and  authority,  being  cut  aS^  efeacy 
thing  else,  she  flattered  herself,  would  fidl  before  her;   to 
which  the  letters  of  the  Pope,  and  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lor* 
raine,  likewise  incited  her,  for  in  the  former  summer,  when 
she  petitioned  the  Pope  by  her  uncle  for  money,  for  over* 
throwing  the  established  religion  in  Britain,  the  Pope,  moie 
secretly  indeed,  but  the  Cardinal  openly,  eithorted  her  to  fut 
to  death,  those  who  chi^y  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  pap- 
al power,  and  especially  named  die  earls  I  have  mentioned,  on 
whose  destruction  he  promised  her  immense  sums  of  money 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  queen,  who  believed  that  rumours 
had  reached  the  nobles,  showed  them  the  letters,  tliinking  by 
this  means  to  clear  herself  of  all  suspicion  <^  being  alieiuted 
from  them;    but   these  plans,   although  they    appeared    so 
subtilely  laid,  were  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  outset.    Frequent 
messages  from  Moray's  lady,  brought  him  infcMrmation,  that 
she  had  had  a  miscarriage,  and  that  litde  hope  was  entertain* 
ed  for  her  life.    This  was  told  him  on  the  Lord's  day, 
as  he  was  going  to  hear  sennon,  on  which  he  returned  to  the 
queen,  and  requested  leave  to  go  hcMne.     She  insisted  strongly 
that  he  should  wait  one  day  for  more  certain  inteUigenoe,  as, 
if  the  disease  increased,  his  presence  could  be  of  no  avail, 
but  if  it  abated,  next  morning  would  be  early  enough.      Hei 
however,  persisted  in  setting  out  upon  his  journey. 

XII.  The  queen,  who  had  destined  that  night  for  the  mur- 
der, wishing  to  appear  wholly  at  her  ease,  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Sebasliani,  one  of  her  musicians,  during  the  day, 
in  the  palace,  where  having  spent  the  evaiing  in  mirth  and 
festivity,  she  came  with  a  large  retinue,  to  visit  her  hus- 
band.    After  conversing  with  him  more  cheerfully  than  usual 
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tor  some  hours,  and  after  kissii^  him,  she  gavo.him  a  ring. 
When  the  queen  had  departed,  and  the  king,  with  a  few  ser- 
vants who  remained,  was  talking  over  her  behaviour,  among 
a  number  of  gratifying  speeches,  the  recollection  of  one  short 
observation,  somewhat  disturbed  him,  whether  her  impatience 
betrayed  her  joy  on  the  near  approach  of  the  murder,  or 
whether  the  ^ord  unintentionally  escaped  her,  she  remarked. 
It  was  about  this  time  last  year,  that  David  Rizzio  waa 
slain.  Though  none  of  them  liked  this  inopportune  ranem- 
branoe  of  the  &ct,  yet,  because  the  night  was  &r  spent,  and 
the  morrow  was  devoted  to  sports  and  amusement,  they 
speedily  separated,  and  went  to  bed. 

xiii.  In  the  meantime^  gunpowder  was  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber below,  to  blow  up  the  house*  But  while  every  thing  else 
was  cauliously  and  artfiolly  managed,  they  allowed  a  trifling 
circumstance  to  betray  no  trifling  indication  c£  the  crime* 
The  bed,  in  which  the  queen  had  lain  for  some  nights,  was 
nemov^  from  its  place,  and  a  worse  one  substituted  in  its 
stead;  amid  sudi  a  prodigality  of  character,  such  was  their 
care  for  a  little  money.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversation, 
Paris,  a  FVenchman^  one  of  their  ministers  of  villany,  entered 
the  king^s  bedchamber,  and  silently  placed  himself  in  a  situa« 
tion  where  he  could  be  observed  by  the  queen,  for  that  was 
the  signal  agreed  upon,  that  all  was  ready.  She,  as  soon  aa 
she  aaw  Paris,  as  if  suddenly  r^nembering  the  nuptials  of 
Sebastiani,  accused  herself  of  neglect,  in  not  having  danced 
masked,  as  she  had  promised,  nor  put  the  bride  to  bed,  as 
was  usual,  which  saying,  she  arose  and  departed.  On  her 
return  to  the  palace,  she  conversed  a  considerable  time  with 
Bothwell,  who,  at  length  being  dismissed,  went  into  a  bed- 
chamber,  changed,  his  dress,  put  on  a  soldier's  cloak,  and  pas- 
sing through  the  guards  with  a  few  attendants,  returned  to 
the  town.  Two  other  banda  of  the  conspirators,  came  to  the 
place  appointed,  by  different  roads,  and  a  few  entered  the 
kin^s  bedchamber-^the  keys  of  which  they  had,  as  I  formerly 
mentioned — ^fell  upon  him,  when  wrapt  in  a  deq>  sleep,  and 
strangled  him,  together  with  a  servant,  who  lay  on  a  little 
bed  near  him.  After  they  were  strangled,  they  carried  the 
bodies  through  a  gate,  which  they  had  made  in  the  city  wall 
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fixr  tbis  purpose,  into  a  small  garden  close  by,  then  seCdng 
fire  to  the  gunpowder,  they  blew  up  the  house  from  its  foun- 
dation^ with  such  an  explosion,  that  the  neighbouring  build* 
ings  were  shaken,  and  persons  who  were  asleep  In  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  city,  awoke  terrified.  On  the  deed  being 
perpetrated,  Bothwell,  departing  by  the  ruins  of  the  city  wall, 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  by  which  he  had  come^  re* 
turned  through  the  guards  to  the  palace* 

xiY.  This  for  several  days  was  the    common  report  of  the 
king's  death.     The  queen,  who  was  watching  the  event  of  the 
night,  when  she  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  assembled  such  of 
the  nobility  as  were  in  the  palace,  and  among  the  rest.  Both- 
well,  and  by  their  advice,  as  if  ignorant  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, despatched  messengers  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.     Those  who  went  to  examine  the  circumstance^ 
found  the  king  lying  naked,  except  only  a  linen  shirt  upon  the 
upper  part  of  his  body,  the  rest  of  his  clothes,  and. even  his 
slippers,  lay  close  by  him.    The  conunon  people  came  in  great 
crowds  to  see  him,  and  formed  many  conjectures  on  the  sub* 
ject,  yet  nobody  could  be  persuaded  to  believe,  what  Bothwdl 
so  strongly  desired   they  should,  that  he  had  been  forced 
through  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  the  violence  of  the  gun- 
powder, especially,  because  no  fracture,  contusion,  or  livid 
mark  appeared  on  his  body,  which  there  must  have  been  in 
such  a  case,  and  his  clothes,  which  were  lying  near,  were  not 
only  not  singed  with  the  flames,  nor  sprinkled  with  the  powder, 
but  were  so  regularly  placed,  that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
carefiiUy  put  there,  and  not  either  thrown  by  violence,  or  left 
by  chance.     Bothwell,  when  he  returned,  as  if  in  astonishment, 
delivered  his  story  to  the  queen,  after  which,  she  went  to  bed, 
where  she  remained  in  a  sound  sleep,  wholly  undisturbed,  the 
greatest  part  of  next  day. 

XV.  On  this,  rumours  were  immediately  spread  by  the  par- 
ricides, and  carried  before  daybreak  to  the  English  borders, 
that  the  king  had  been  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Moray 
and  Morton.  The  queen,  however,  was  secretly  considered 
the  author  of  the  catastrophe,  nor  did  the  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews entirely  escape,  owing  to  a  number  of  circumstances, 
which  gave  rise  to  conjectures.     A  deep  and  cruel  enmity  had 
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•ubiisted  between  the  families,  and  the  bishop  had  never  been 
reconciled  to  the  queen,  till  she  began  to  contemplate  this 
atrocity ;  but  lately  he  had  attended  her  to  Glasgow,  and  been 
the  participator  of  her  most  secret  counsels.  It  increased  sus* 
pidon  too,  hb  having  lately  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  house 
of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  nighest  house  to  that  in 
which  the  king  had  been  killed,  while  he  always  before  resid- 
ed in  the  most  public  place  of  the  city,  better  adapted  for 
popular  civilities  and  entertainments ;  besides,  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town,  a  light,  and  night  watch  had  been  seen  in 
his  lodging  during  the  whole  night,  until  the  explosion,  when 
the  lights  were  esctinguished,  and  his  vassals,  numbers  of 
whom  had  watched  armed,  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad ;  but 
when  the  real  state  of  fiu^  came  to  be  divulged,  some  months 
after,  many  of  these  drcumstances,  which  had  only  been  view- 
ed as  very  suspicious,  were,  after  the  conspiracy  was  discover* 
ed,  considered  as  indisputaUe  proo£  ■ 

XVI.  The  crime  being  perpetrated,  messengers  were  imme* 
diately  despatched  into  England,  to  spread  the  report  that  the 
king  of  Scotland  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  his  subjects, 
and  chiefly  by  the  contrivance  of  the  earls  of  Moray  and 
Morton.  This  news  was  instantly  carried  to  court,  and 
raised  such  a  general  sentiment  of  indignation  against  the 
whole  country,  that  for  some  days  no  native  of  Scotland  durst 
appear  in  public,  except  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life ;  and 
it  was  even  with  difficulty,  after  a  correspondence  had  brought 
to  light  the  secret  conspiracy,  that  that  indignation  was  at 
length  appeased.  The  king^s  corpse^  after  it  had  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  a  spectacle,  and  a  continual  concourse 
of  the  people  still  flocking  to  gaze  on  it,  the  queen  caused  it 
to  be  extended  upon  an  inverted  bench,  and  carried  by  porters 
to  the  palace.  There  she  looked  earnestly  upon  that  body,  the 
handsomest  of  his  age,  but  gave  no  sign  by  which  the  secret 
emotions  of  her  heart  could  be  discovered.  The  nobles  pre- 
sent determined  to  pve  him  a  magnificent  and  honourable 
fiineral,  but  she  caused  him  to  be  carried  in  the  night  by 
menials  to  his  sepulchre,  and  privately  interred ;  and  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  public,  his  grave  was  placed  near  that  of 
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David  Rlazto^  as  if  she  intended  the  death  of  her  husband  for 
a  propitiation  to  the  manea  of  that  infamous  vagabond. 

XVII.  Two  incidents  which  occurred  at  this  time,  I  thiid^ 
worth  relating,  the  one  of  which  happened  a  litde  before  the 
murden  James  LoudoUf  a  gentl^nan  of  Fife,  who  had  long 
been  ill  of  a  fever,  on  the  day  before  the  king  died,  about 
noon  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  as  if  amazed,  and  besought 
all  present,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  assist  the  king,  for  already 
the  parricides  are  killing  him.  Then  diordy  after,  in  a 
mouitiful  tone  he  exclaimed.  Your  assistance  is  too  late^  he  is 
now  killed ;  and  after  this  saying,  he  himself  survived  but  a 
very  short  time.  The  other  occurred  ahnost  at  the  moment 
of  die  murder.  Three  intimate  friends  of  the  duke  of  Athol, 
relations  of  the  king,  men  of  virtue  and  high  rank,  lodged  not 
fiur  from  the  king's  dwelling.  They  were  sleeping  together  in 
the  same  apartment^  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  some 
one  appeared  to  approach  to  Dugald  Stuart,  who  lay  next  the 
wall,  and  drawing  his  hand  gently  across  his  beard  and  his 
cheek,  awoke  him,  and  said,  Arise,  they  bring  violence  to  you. 
He  suddenly  started,  and,  while  he  was  thinking  with  himself 
on  his  vision,  another  immediately  exclaimed,  from  another 
bed,  Who  kicks  me  ?  and  when  Dugald  replied.  Perhaps  the 
cat,  who  walks  as  usual  in  the  night,  then  the  third,  who  had 
not  been  awakened,  immediately  rose  from  bed,  and  getting 
on  his  feet,  asked.  Who  struck  him  on  the  ear  ?  and  while  yet 
speaking,  a  figure  appeared  to  go  out  at  the  door  with  a  con* 
siderable  noise ;  and  as  they  conversed  on  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  the  sound  of  the  explosion  of  the  king's  house 
struck  them  all  with  consternation. 

XVIII.  The  treason  being  concluded,  men  were  variously 
aflfected  by  it,  according  as  they  loved  or  hated  the  king.  AU 
the  good  widi  one  consent  detested  the  nefarious  crime^  but 
John  Stuart^  earl  of  Athol,  was  most  seriously  grieved,  for, 
among  other  reasons,  he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of 
the  marriage.  The  next  night  after  the  murder,  armed  guards, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  disturbance,  keeping  watch  round  the 
palace,  a  sound  was  heard,  as  of  persons  gently  destroying 
the  foundation  of  the.  outside  wall  of  the  bedchamber  in  which 
Athol  slept ;  the  famUy  being  raised  by  the  crash,  passed  the 
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rest  of  the  night  without  sleep.  Next  day  the  earl  removed 
into  the  town,  and  soon  after  departed  home,  being  afhud  for 
his  h'fe.  The  earl  of  Moray  too,  when  he  returned  to  court 
from  St.  Andrews,  was  not  without  danger,  for  armed  men 
were  observed  to  walk  about  his  house  during  the  night,  but 
as  his  servants  watched  him  on  account  of  sickness,  the  vil- 
lains could  attempt  nothing  against  him  privately,  and  pub- 
licly they  durst  not.  At  length  Bothwell,  who  would  willingly 
have  been  quit  of  the  trouble,  resolved  to  make  the  base  at- 
tempt  himsel£  For  this  purpose,  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  asked  his  domestics  how  Moray's  health  was ;  being 
answered  that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  cruelly  tortured  with 
pain,  what,  said  he,  although  we  should  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
having  said  so,  he  arose,  and  was  hastening  to  his  house. 
When  upon  the  road,  he  was  informed  by  his  servants,  that 
Moray  had  gone  to  his  brother  Robert,  to  be  without  the 
reach  of  the  noise  of  the  palace,  and  where  he  could  enjoy 
more  liberty  and  comfort.  He  stopped,  and  after  remaining 
silent  a  little,  he  returned  home,  regretting  that  he  had  missed 
such  an  excellent  opportunity^ 

xix«  Meanwhile^  the  queen  assumed  a  grave  countenance, 
and  by  pretending  great  sorrow,  thought  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple to  her ;  but  this  part  of  the  conspiracy  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  rest,  for  as  it  was  the  custom  of  former  times 
for  queens,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  to  withdraw 
many  days,  not  only  from  the  society  of  men,  but  even  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  Jieaven,  the  joy  of  her  mind  overcame 
this  restraint,  and  though  she  shut  the  doors,  she  opened  the 
windows,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  having  thrown  off  her  weeds, 
she  could  endure  both  light  of  heaven  and  of  the  sun,  and  be- 
fore the  twelfth,  having  fortified  her  mind  against  vulgar  report, 
she  set  out  for  Seton,  about  seven  miles  dbtant  from  the  town, 
during  which  journey,  Bothwell  was  never  absent  from  her 
side,  and  she  behaved  herself  there  in  ^ch  a  manner,  as  to 
render  it  evident,  that  although  the  dress  of  her  body  was 
altered  a  little,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  habits  of  her 
mind ;  the  place  was  frequented  by  a  great  concourse  of  no- 
bility, and  she  followed  her  usual  amusements  in  the  adjoining 
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pbin,  although  some  of  them  were  fdainlj  nol  n^^iyt^  for 
women* 
JUL  The  arrival  of  M.  Le  Croc,  howeyer,  who  had  often 

been  ambassador  in   Scotland    before,    somewhat    disturbed 
their  plans,  for  when  he  rq>resented  how  infomons  these  pro- 
ceedings were  among  foreigners,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
But  Seton  had  so  many  conveniences,  that,  although  at  an 
expense  of  character,  they  returned  thither;  there  the  chief 
object  of  their  consultation  was,  how  Bothwell  might  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder.     An  attempt  had  indeed  been  before 
made,   at  a  trial  and   acquittal,  for    immediately   upon  the 
murder  of  the  king,  Bothwell,  and  several  of  his  associates 
had  appeared  before  the  earl  of  Argyle,  lord  justice-general, 
at  first,  as  if  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  expressing 
their  astonishment  at  it,  as  a  strange  unhe^ihi  of  incredible 
thing,  next  they  proceeded  to  take  a  precognition,  citing  a 
fow  poor  old  women  from  the  neighbourhood,  who,  hesitat- 
ing between  hope  and  fear,  were  uncertain,  whether  to  speak 
out,  or  to  keep  silence ;  yet  although  cautious  in  ih&i  speech, 
they  blabbed  more  thap  was  intended,   and  were  in  conse- 
quence dismissed,  as  having  spoken  rashly,  but  it  was  easy ' 
to  despise   their   testimony.     The   king's   servants   who  had 
escaped  the  disaster,  were  then  sent  for,  and  on  beiug  inter- 
rogated respecting  the  entrance  of  the  assassins,  denied  that 
the  keys  were  in  their  possession ;  and  on  being  further  asked, 
who  then  had  them,  they  answered,  the  queen,  on  which  the 
further  examination  was  delayed,   but  in  fact  given  up,  for 
they  were  afraid  if  it  were  proceeded  in,  the  secrets  of  the 
court  would  be  betrayed  to  the   public.     That  the  business 
might  not,  however,  appear  to  be  dropped  entirely,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  offering  a  reward  to  those  who  should  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  the  king's  murder.     But  who  could  dare 
to  impeach  Botliwell,  when  he  would  be  at  once  the  pannel, 
examinator  of  the  witnesses,  and  awarder  of  the  punishment? 
Yet  this  fear  which  shut  the  mouths  of  individuals,  could  not    . 
stop  the  observations   of  the  multitude,  for  hand  bills  and  : 
caricatures  were    published,    and   nightly   cries   were  heard   • 
during  the  darkness,  by  which  the  parricides  were  informed,  ( 
that  their  secret  nocturnal  deeds  were  known ;  that  no  person 
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was  ignorant  either  of  those  who  contrived  the  infamous  trea- 
son, or  who  executed  it,  and  the  more  they  were  restricted, 
with  so  much  the  more  violence  did  the  ^public  disconten 
bur^t  forth. 

XXI.  Although  the  conspirators  seemed  to  despise  these 
things,  yet  they  were  secretly  so  mudi  vexed,  that  they  eouhl 
not  conceal  their  vexation ;  wherefore,  setting  aside  all  inquiry 
into  the  king's  death,  they  instituted  a  mudi  more  strict  one 
against  the  authors  of  the  libels,  the  calumniators,  as  they 
called  them,  of  Bothwell,  and  prosecuted  it  with  a  zeal  that 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense.  All  the  painters  and 
writers  were  summoned,  to  see  if  by  chance  they  could  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  the  pictures  and  libels,  and  a  very  con<- 
sistent  clause  was  added  to  the  proclamation,  declaring  it  not 
only  a  capital  crime  to  publish  diese  libels,  but  even  to  read 
them  when  published.  While,  however,  they  endeavoured  to 
restrain  people's  q>eeches,  by  threatening  capital  punishments, 
they  did  not  restrain  their  insatiable  hatred  towards  the  dead 
king.  The  eflfects  of  the  deceased,  his  arms,  horses,  clothes, 
and  the  rest  of  his  household  stuff,  were  seized  as  if  they  had 
been  confiscated,  and  divided  by  the  queen  among  his  mur- 
derersi  or  his  father's  enemies ;  this,  as  it  was  done  openly, 
was  openly  discussed,  so  much  so,  that  a  tailor,  who  was  al« 
tering  some  of  the  king's  dress  to  suit  Bothwell,  was  bold 
enough  to  remark.  That  it  was  but  right,  and  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  for  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  to 
be  given  to  the  executioner. 

XXII.  Among  the  rest  of  their  perplexities,  another  difficul- 
ty which  arose,  was,  how  to  put  the  queen  in  possession  of 
Edinburgh  castle.  John,  earl  of  Marr,  kept  possession  of 
it,  on  condition,  that  he  was  to  deliver  it  up  to  no  person, 
except  by  direction  of  the  estates,  which  although  they  were 
to  meet  next  month,  even  that  delay  seemed  long  to  the  avidi- 
ty of  the  queen*  Therefore,  she  treated  with  the  earl's  friends, 
as  he  himself  lay  ill  of  a  dangerous  distemper  at  Stirling, 
that  the  castle  should  be  delivered  to  her,  assigning  as  her 
chief  reason,  that  she  could  not  keep  the  populace  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  were  then  troublesome,  m  proper  subjection,  un- 
less she  had  the  command  of  the  castle,  but  that  she  would 
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give  the  earl,  as  a  pledge  of  her  greatest  affection,  her  son, 
the  only  heir  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  educated  by  him,  whidi 
office*  his  ancestors  had  discharged  towards  many  other 
princes,  and  lately  towards  her  mother,  and  grandfather. 
With  the  greatest  applause.  Marr,  although  he  understood 
the  tendency  of  these  flatteries  and  promises,  yet  not  unwill- 
ingly consented.  The  queen,  when  she  found  that  she  had 
succeeded  more  easily  with  him  than  she  had  expected,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  immediate^  possession  of  the  castle,  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  custody  of  her  son,  which  not  being 
able  to  effect,  she  attempted  him  by  another  manoeuvre.  She 
proposed  that  he  should  receive  the  prince  at  Linlithgow, 
midway  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  on  a  certain  day, 
cm  which  day  the  castle  should  be  surrendered,  but,  as  he 
suspected  some  deceit,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  that  the  boy 
should  be  delivered  to  him  at  Stirling,  he  at  the  same  time 
giving  some  of  the  principal  of  his  relations  as  sureties^  tor 
the  surrender  of  the  castle. 

zxiii.  These  circumstances  occasioned  the  parricides  some 
anxiety,  but  the  daily  complaints  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  distres- 
sed them  much  more,  who,  as  he  durst  not  come  to  court,  on 
account  of  Bothwell's  exorbitant  and  lawless  power,  constant* 
ly  assailed  the  queen  by  letters,  and  required  from  her,  that 
Bothwell  the  undoubted  author  of  the  murder,  should  be 
committed  to  prison,  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  brought  to 
trial.  His  demands  were  eluded  for  some  time,  by  a  great 
many  subterfuges.  As  it  was,  however,  impossible  to  avoid 
inquiring  into  so  atrocious  a  crime,  the  following  method 
was  contrived  &r  conducting  the  trial.  Parliament  stood 
sunmioned  for  the  ISth  of  April,  before  which  day,  the  queen 
wbhed  the  trial  finished,  that  the  pannel,  acquitted  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  might  have  his  innocence  fiiUy  declared 
by  a  vote  of  the  whole  estates,  and  such  was  the  haste,  that 
nothing  was  carried  on  regularly,  according  to  ancient  prac- 
tice, in  the  whole  process.  The  accusers  nearest  of  kin,  the 
wife,  fiither,  mother,  and  son,  ought  to  have  been  cited  to 
appear  either  personally,  or,  by  procuration  within  forty 
days,  the  legal  time,  here  the  father  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear on  the  13th  of  April,  and,  that  without  any  invitation 
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of  friendsy  with  only  his  own  family,  now  in  his  great  pov- 
erty, reduced  to  a  few,  while  Bothwell  paraded  the  town 
with  a  crowd  of  attendants.  The  earl  of  Lennox,  therefore, 
judged  it  better  to  remain  absent  from  a  city  filled  with  his 
enemies,  as  without  friends,  and  a  guard  of  vassals,  he  could 
neither  be  safe,  nor  consider  himself  free. 

xxiY.  On  the  day  appointed,  Bothwell,  at  the  same  time 
the  prosecutor  and  pannel,  proceeded  to  the  town  hall;  the 
judges  were  called  from  the  nobility,  the  majority  of  them  his 
friends,  none  of  the  opposite  party  having  challenged  any  of 
them.  Robert  Cunningham,  one  of  the  Lennox  fimiily,  caus- 
ed a  little  delay  in  the  proceedings.  After  craving  liberty  to 
speak,  he  protested  that  that  court  was  incapable,  either  by 
law  or  practice,  to  sit  in  judgment,  where  the  accused  was  too 
powerful  to  be  punished,  and  the  accuser  absent  through  fear 
of  his  life ;  therefore,  whatever  they  determined,  being  both 
inconsistent  with  law  and  form,  was  irrelevant ;  diey,  never- 
theless, proceeded.  Gilbert,  earl  of  CassilUs,  too,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  judges,  rather  for  the  sake  of  using  his  right,  than 
that  he  hoped  to  succeed,  excused  himself  and  even  o£^ed 
to  pay  the  fine  usually  exacted  from  those  who  refuse  to  sit 
Immediately  a  messenger  arrived  firom  the  queen  with  a  ring^ 
ordering  him  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  threatening  him 
with  imprisonment,  unless  he  obeyed.  Still  refusing,  another 
message  was  sent  him  by  the  queen,  accompanied  by  a  men- 
ace of  punishing  him  as  a  traitor,  should  he  continue  refirac- 
tory.  Thus  terrified,  he  complied,  and  thqr  pronounced  [a 
verdict  of  not  proven  against  Bothwell]  that  they  saw  no 
grounds  for  condemning  Bothwell,  but  if  any  one  afterwards 
should  legally  and  regularly  accuse  him,  this  judgment  should 
not  prevent  his  proceedings.  Nor  did  the  verdict  appear  im* 
proper,  for  the  question  was  so  put^  that  Bothwell  could  not 
have  been  condemned  by  the  severest  judges.  They  were 
ordered  to  inquire  into  a  murder  which  had  been  committed 
on  the  ninth  of  February,  whereas  the  king  was  killed  on  the 
tenth.  Thus  Bothwell  was  acquitted,  but  not  freed  firom  the 
infamy,  for  the  suspicion  against  him  was  increased,  while  the 
punishment  seemed  only  delayed ;  but  any  pretence^  however 
shameless,  was  sufficient  for  the  queen,  who  was  eager  to  be 
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manied  to  him.  As  an  epilogue  to  his  acquittal,  a  {rfacard 
was  affixed  on  a  very  OMispicuous  situation :— That  although 
Bothwell  was  acquitted  by  a  l^al  tribunal  o£  the  charge  of 
murder,  yet,  that  his  innocence  might  appear  untarnished^ 
be  was  ready  to  defend  it  by  the  swcurd,  if  any  person  of  un« 
exceptionable  character  and  birth  should  charge  him  with  the 
murder  of  the  king.  Next  day  the  challmige  was  as  boldly 
accepted,  in  a  bill  publicly  posted,  on  condition  only,  that  a 
place  should  be  appointed  where  the  perscm  could  arm  himself 
without  danger. 

xxv.  Notwithstanding  her  success,  the  queen  appeared 
more  haughty  in  parliament  Formerly  she  wore  a  species  of 
civility,  but  now  she  undisguisedly  showed  her  tyrannical  dis- 
position, and  openly  refused  all  that  she  had  promised  in  the 
cause  of  religion  at  Stirling ;  which  was,  that  in  the  first  par- 
liament, the  laws  enacted  through  the  tyranny  of  the  pope^ 
should  be  abrogated,  and  the  authority  of  the  reformed  church 
confirmed  by  new  statutes.  Besides  her  promise,  when  two 
deeds,  with  her  own  sign  manual  affixed,  were  produced,  she 
eluded  their  force,  and  desired  the  messoigers,  who  had  been 
sent  her  by  the  churchy  to  return  upon  another  day,  but  she 
never,  after  that  time,  affi>rded  them  an  qspcHtunity.  The 
acts  of  parliament,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  consent  of 
her  husband  Francis,  before  her  return  to  Scotland,  she  al- 
leged, fell  under  the  act  of  oblivion.  Thb  declaration  appear- 
ed  to  all  an  evident  profession  of  tyranny;  therefore,  as  the 
Scots  have  no  laws  but  their  acts  of  parliament,  they  silently 
began  to  reflect  what  would  be  their  situation,  under  a  prince 
whose  will  was  to  be  the  law,  and  who  paid  no  r^ard  to  pro- 
mises. These  circumstances  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the 
parliament 

XXVI*  About  the  same  time,  the  queen,  who  was  exceeding- 
ly anxious  to  hasten  the  marriage,  endeavoured  by  every  art, 
to  obtain  some  expression  of  the  public  consent,  that  she  might 
not  appear  to  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  inclination  of  the 
nobility.  Bothwell,  therefore,  took  this  method  for  sanctioning 
the  marriage,  by  an  appearance  of  public  authority.  He  in- 
vited all  the  principal  nobility  then  in  town — and  there  were 
a  great  number — to  an  entertainment,  and  when  their  hilarity 
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had  opened  their  dispositions,  he  b^ged  them  to  preserve 
towards  him  in  future,  the  same  affection  they  had  formerly 
expressed ;  at  present,  he  requested,  that  as  he  was  a  suitor  to 
the  queen,  they  would  subscribe  a  small  paper  he  had  drawn 
up  on  the  subject,  which  would  procure  him  fiivour  from  the 
queeo^  and  honour  from  the  people.  The  company,  astcmish- 
ed  at  this  sudd^  and  unexpected  proposal,  could  not  conceal 
th^r  chagrin,  yet  durst  not  refuse  the  request.  A  few  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  queen's  inclinatioo^  lowing  the 
example,  the  rest,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  sycc^bants,  and 
suspicious  of  each  other,  all  signed.  Next  day,  when  the 
nobles  reflected  upon  what  they  had  done,  some  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  unless  they  had  considered  it  agreeable  to  the 
queen,  they  would  never  have  consented;  for,  besides  the 
disgrace  of  the  tnmsaction,  and  the  public  detriment,  it  might 
be  dang^ous,  lest,  if  any  disagreement  should  arise,  as  they 
recollected  with  her  former  husband,  and  Bothwell  be  thrown 
aside,  they  should  be  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  queen, 
and  compelled  her  to  a  dishonourable  marriage.  Wherefore, 
before  proceeding  farther,  they  determined  to  learn  her  pleas- 
ure, and  procure  a  writing  under  her  own  hand,  approving 
what  they  had  done  in  the  marriage.  This  being  easily  ob« 
tained,  it  was  delivered  by  general  consent,  to  the  keeping  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle. 

XXVII.  Next  day,  all  the  bishops  who  were  in  town,  were 
called  to  court,  that  they  likewise  should  subscribe.  This 
obstacle  overcome,  another  presented  itself,  how  was  the  queen 
to  get  her  son  into  her  power  ?  For  Bothwell  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  preserve  a  boy,  who  might  some  day  become  the 
avenger  of  his  father's  murder,  nor  did  he  wish  any  other  to 
precede  his  own  children  as  heir  to  the  throne.  On  which  the 
queen,  who  could  deny  him  nothing,  personally  undertook  the 
task  of  bringing  back  the  prince  to  Edinburgh.  She  had  also 
other  reasons  for  visitbg  Stirling,  of  which  I  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. When  she  had  arrived  thither,  the  earl  of  Marr,  sus- 
pecting her  intentions,  showed  her  indeed  the  child,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  never  to  have  him  out  of  his  own  power. 
The  queen,  on  her  stratagem  being  detected,  and  not  being 
able  to  effect  her  purpose  by  force,  dissembling  the  cause  of 
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her  visHy  set  out  upon  her  retam.  During  the  joumej,  either 
from  her  constant  exertion,  or  from  indignation,  because  the 
plan  that  seemed  to  the  authors  so  skilfully  concerted,  had 
not  succeeded,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  indisposi- 
tion, and  stopped  at  a  wretched  hovel,  about  four  miles  from 
Stirling  where  the  pain  abating  a  litde,  she  proceeded  on  her 
journeys  <uid  came  that  night  to  Linlithgow.  Thence  she 
wrote  to  BothweU,  by  Paris,  what  she  wished  him  to  do  re- 
specting the  attempt  upcm  her  person ;  for,  before  she  lefl 
Edinburgh,  she  had  arranged  with  him,  that  he  should  seize 
her  upon  her  return  at  Almond  bridge,  and  cany  her  with 
him  wherever  he  diose^  as  if  it  were  by  force.  Thus  her  ocm- 
duct  was  generally  interpreted,  for  she  could  neither  conceal 
bar  intercourse  with  Bothwell,  nor  desist  from  it,  nor  enjoy 
it  so  openly  as  she  wished,  without  loss  of  character.  As  it 
was  tedious  to  wait  for  a  divorce  from  his  former  wife^  and 
as  she  wished  to  consult  her  honour,  for  which  she  had  hith- 
erto pretended  some  r^ard,  and,  at  the  same  time^  gratify 
the  impatience  of  her  desire,  it  was  thought  an  excellent  plan, 
for  Bothwell,  by  his  egregious  criminality,  to  wipe  away  the 
infamy  of  the  queen.  Yet  there  was  a  deeper  design  in  this 
enterprise — as  was  afterward  understood-— for  when  the  peo- 
ple frequently  pointed  out,  and  execrated  the  authors  of  the 
king's  murder,  they,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  secur- 
ity, by  the  advice,  as  is  thought,  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of 
Ross,  concerted  the  rape  of  the  queen.  In  Scotland  there  is 
a  custom,  that  in  all  pardons  granted  to  criminals,  the  heav- 
iest offence  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  rest  added  in  gen« 
eral  terms,  the  parricides,  therefore,  resolved  to  ask  pardon 
for  laying  violent  hands  on  the  queen,  and  then  to  add,  as  a 
concluding  clause,  and  for  all  other  nefarious  acts,  in  which 
clause  they  persuaded  themselves  the  murder  of  the  king 
would  be  included,  as  it  neither  seemed  safe  for  the  authors 
to  be  named  in  a  pardon,  nor  honourable  to  be  granted  in 
explicit  terms,  neither  could  it  well  be  as  an  appendix  to  a 
pardon  for  crimes  of  a  minor  description.  Another  crime 
therefore,  less  odious,  but  equal  in  the  nature  of  its  punish- 
ment, was  to  be  devised,  under  whose  shade  the  murder  of  the 
king  might  be  covered  and  pardoned,  but   notiiing  presented 
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itselfi  except  this  pretended  tape,  by  which  the  queen's  pleas^ 
ore,  and  BotfawelPs  safety  could  at  the  same  time  be  secured. 

xxTiii.  Bothwell,  therefore)  attended  by  six  hundred  horse, 
waited  for  the  queen  at  Almond  bridge,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  carried  her,  not  unwillingly,  along  with  him,  to 
Dunbar,  where  they  freely  indulged  themselves,  while  a  di- 
vorce against  his  former  wife  was  sued  for  in  two  courts ;  be** 
fore  the  commissaries,  who  usually  judge  in  such  questions, 
and  before  the  officialsf  the  bishops'  judges,  although  they  were 
forbid  by  act  of  parliament,  to  act  in  a  magisterial  capacity, 
or  interfere  at  all  in  public  business.  Lady  Gordon,  Both-* 
well's  wife,  was  forced  to  institute  two  actions  for  divorce, 
before  the  queen's  judges.  She  accused  her  husband  of  adul- 
tery, the  only  just  cause  of  divorce  allowed  by  them*  Before 
the  papal  judges,  forbid  by  law,  yet  assembled  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  for  deciding  this  plea,  she  accused  him 
of  incest  No  delay  occurred  in  procuring  the  divorce,  dtber 
on  the  part  of  witnesses  or  judges,  and  in  lass  than  ten  days, 
the  suit  was  commenced,  heard,  and  decided. 

XXIX.  In  these  circumstances,  the  nobility  attached  to  the 
Reformation,  assembled  at  Stirling,  and  sent  to  the  queen,  to 
inquire  whether  she  was  detained  where  she  was,  willingly,  or 
by  constraint,  for  if  against  her  inclination,  they  would  assem-« 
ble  an  army,  and  liberate  her.  She  received  the  messenger 
with  smiles,  and  answered,  that  she  had  been  brought  thither 
unwillingly,  but  bad  been  so  kindly  treated  since,  that  she 
could  not  greatly  complain  of  the  previous  injury.  Having 
thus  treated  the  messeng^  with  derision,  they  made  haste  to 
repair  the  injury  of  the  rape  by  a  l^;al  marriage ;  yet  two  im* 
pediments  appeared  still  to  remain.  The  first  was,  if  the  qvteen 
married  in  a  state  of  c^tivity,  the  marriage  might  be  held  as 
defective,  and  thus  easily  dissolved;  and  the  next,  how  the 
usual  ceremonies  were  to  be  observed,  which  required,  that 
the  intended  marriage  between  James  Hepburn,  and  Maty 
Stuart,  should  be  proclaimed  bef(Mre  the  ooRgregataon  three 
Lord's  days,  that  if  any  one  knew  of  any  fiiult  or  impediment, 
why  the  parties  ought  not  to  be  kwfully  united,  th^  should 
dedare  it  to  the  church.  To  remove  these  obstacles,  Bolh« 
well,  having  assembled  his  iriends  and  vassals,  determined  to 
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carry  back  the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  where,  under  a  vain  show 
.of  liberty,  he  might  decide  upon  their  marriage  at  his  pleas- 
ure«  A  number  of  his  armed  attendants,  as  they  went  along, 
fearing  lest  they  might  afterward  suffer  for  having  kept  the 
queen  a  prisoner,  merely  because  they  surrounded  her  in  arms, 
when  the  country  was  quiet,  threw  away  their  spears,  and  as 
a  peaceable  train,  in  appearance  at  least,  escorted  her  to 
Edinburgh  castle,,  then  in  the  possession  of  Both  well.  Next 
day,  they  carried  her  to  the  city,  and  to  the  courts  of  justice, 
before  whom  she  affirmed  she  was  completely  free,  and  under 
no  restraint 

XXX.  With  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  marriage,  the 
reader  whose  duty  it  was,  steadily  fefused  to  publish  it,  on 
which,  the  deacons  and  elders  being  assembled,  and  not  dar- 
ing to  refuse,  ordered,  the  preacher  to  proceed  to  publish 
the  intended  marriage,  according  to  custom,  and  he  obeyed 
them  thus  far,  that  he  declared  he  himself  knew  a  lawful 
hinderance,  which  he  was  ready  to  tell  either  the  queen  or 
Bothwell,  when  they  chose.  On  which,  he  was  brought  to 
the  castle,  and  sent  by  the  queen  to  Bothwell,  who,  although 
he  could  neither  by  flattery  nor  threats,  shake  the  preacher 
from  his  purpose,  nor  yet  dared  to  trust  a  discussion,  pro* 
ceeded  with  the  marriage.  The  bishop  of  Orkney  alone  could 
be  found,  who  preferred  the  favour  of  the  court  to  truth,; 
all  the  rest  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  marriage,  and  ad- 
duced their  reasons,  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  legal 
union  with  a  man,  who  had  two  wives  living,  and  had  lately 
been  divorced  from  a  third,  upon  his  own  confession  of  adul* 
tery.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  all  good  men, 
the  execration  of  the  common  people,  and  the  disapprobation 
of  her  relations,  expressed  by  letter,  while  the  business  was 
in  progress,  and  their  detestation  shown,  after  the  mock  cer- 
emonies were  finished,  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  Such 
of  the  nobiUty  as  were  present — for  almost  all  of  them  had 
gone  home,  exc^t  a  few  of  Bothwell's  friends  and  relations — 
were  invited  to  an  entertainment,  and  along  with  them  Le 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador.  He,  however,  although  of  the 
Guise  faction,  and  residing  near  the  spot,  decidedly  reftised 
to  attend,  for  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  his 
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character  as  ambassador}  to  approve  by  his  presence,  of  a 
marriagei  which  he  heard  devoutly  execrated  by  the  peOple« ' 
The  queen's  uncles  disapproved  of  it^  both  during  its  progress, 
and  after  it  was  consummated ;  and  the  sovereigns,  both  of 
France  and  England,  expressed  by  their  ambassadors,  their 
dislike  at  the  disgraceful  proceeding. 

XXXI.  Although  these  circumstances  were  disagreeable,  yet 
the  sullen  discontent  of  the  people  much  more  exasperated 
the  haughty  disposition  of  the  queen,  as  what  we  see  usually 
affects  our  minds  more  deeply  than  what  we  are  told.  In  their 
procession  through  the  city,  no  person  followed  them  with  the 
usual  acclamations;  one  poor  old  woman  alone  once  cried, 
God  bless  the  queen ;  on  which,  another  exclaimed  once  and 
again,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders.  Let  that 
be  according  as  she  deserves;  which  incident  incensed  her 
highness  still  more  at  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  with 
whom  she  was  already  angry.  Perceiving  this  general  dissat* 
isfaction  both  at  home  and  abroad,  she  consulted  with  a  few 
of  her  confidential  advisers,  on  the  most  proper  measures  for 
establishing  her  power,  and  securing  herself  from  tumults  in 
future;  and,  first,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
France,  to  reconcile  the  king  and  the  chief  of  the  Guises, 
who  were  offended  at  her  precipitate  marriage.  The  ambas- 
sador made  choice  of,  was  William,  bishc^  of  Dunblane. 
His  instructions  were  almost  literally  as  follow : 

xxxix.  You  will  excuse  us  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to 
our  uncles ;  first,  for  the  report  of  our  being  married  having 
reached  them  before  they  received  any  despatches  firom  us  re* 
specting  our  intention.  This  excuse,  as  the  foundation,  must 
rest  upon  a  true  delineation  of  the  whole  life,  and  especially 
the  services  of  the  duke  of  Orkney  towards  us,  to  the  day 
when  we  thought  proper  to  take  himibr  an  husband.  You  are 
to  commence  your,  account  of  his  history  as  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, beginning  at  the  earliest  period  of  his  youth,  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
one  of  the  first  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  he  devoted  himself' 
almost  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  king;  and  his  family  was, 
besides,  not  only  illustrious  by  its  ancient  nobilily,  but  by 
holding  the  highest  ^command  in  the  kingdom,  which  w«ft, 
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dieir  hereditary  rij^t  At  that  time  piiticiihrly,  he  io  lAoU 
ly  attached  hiniself  to  our  mother,  who  then  nanagid  the 
government,  and  was  so  constant  in  supporting  her,  that 
dioaghy  for  a  short  time,  great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  al-> 
most  all  the  towns  deserted  her,  mader  the  pretence  of  relig- 
ion, yet  he  never  disowned  her  authority,  nor  could  be  in* 
dueed  by  any  promises,  or  oflers  or  threats,  nor  by  any  loss 
which  he  sufiered  in  his  private  property,  to  cease  from  any 
part  of  his  duty  towards  her,  and  rather  suffered  his  mansion 
house,  with  his  furniture,  which  was  splendid  and  valuable, 
to  be  plundered,  and  the  rest  of  his  effects  to  become  the  prey 
of  his  enemies.  In  fine,  destitute  of  our  support,  and  also  of 
all  assistance  from  our  subjects,  an  English  army  was  brought 
into  the  very  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  by  domestic  enemies, 
with  the  sole  intention  of  forcing  our  husband,  then  earl  of 
Bothwell,  to  leave  his  country  and  patrimony,  and  fly  to 
France,  where,  even  till  my  return  to  Scotland,  he  served, 
and  waited  upon  me  with  the  most  respectful  attention.  Noor 
must  his  military  exploits  against  the  English  be  finrgotten^ 
when,  shortly  before  my  return,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  mili* 
tary  conduct  and  bravery,  that,  although  a  youth,  he  was 
preferred  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and  our  lord 
lieutenant;  in  which  office  he  so  answered  public  expectation, 
that  his  valorous  deeds  left  an  illustrious  memorial  of  hia 
courage,  both  among  his  countrymen  and  the  enemy. 

XXXIII.  After  our  return,  he  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to 
establish  our  authority,  nor  never  shunned  any  danger  in  snb* 
duing  the  rebels  inhalnting  the  borders  nearest  England,  and 
having  reduced  every  thing  th^e  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
tranquiUityy  he  had  determined  to  do  the  same  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingd(»n;  but  as  envy  is  always  the  attendant  on 
merit,  the  restless^  ambitious  Scots,  desirous  of  lessening  our 
affection  and  r^ard  towards  him,  by  misrepresenting  his  good 
services,  at  last  occasioned  our  committing  him  to  prison^ 
partly  to  gratify  the  envious  disposition  of  some  who  oould 
not  endure  his  increasing  greatness,  and  pertly  to. check  a 
sedition,  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Released  teom  prison,  he  yielded  to  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals^ 
and  retired  to  France ;  there  he  remained  almost  two  yeam^ 
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at  which  time,  the  anthors  of  the  fonner  ledition,  'having  for- 
got our  leni^  towards  them,  and  their  own  duty  towards  us, 
eommenced  a  war,  and  marched  in  arms  against  us ;  then  he 
was  recalled  by  our  order,  restored  to  his  estates  and  pristine 
honours,  and  again  appointed  commander  of  our  army,  and 
under  his  conduct  our  authority  almost  instantly  revived,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  rebels,  suddenly  leaving  their  country, 
were  forced  to  retire  to  England,  until  part  of  them  were, 
after  the  most  humble  entreaties,  restored  by  us  to  &vour; 
how  perfidiously  we  were  rewarded  by  those  who  returned, 
whom  we  treated  with  much  greater  &vour  than  they  deserv- 
ed, our  uncles  know,  and  therefore  little  need  be  said  about 
that  Yet  the  dexterity  with  which  he  rescued  us  from  their 
bands,  by  whom  we  were  then  held  captive,  must  not  be  pass- 
ed  over  in  silence,  nor  with  what  celerity,  by  his  singular 
providence,  we  escaped  from  confinement,  and  upon  the  dis* 
persion  of  the  whole  band  of  conspirators,  recovered  our 
former  authority.  Here,  indeed,  I  am  forced  to  oonfoss^  that 
the  services  he  then  rendered,  were  so  grateful  that  they  never 
can  be  eradicated  firom  our  memory. 

xxxiv.  But  besides  these  extraordinary  services,  his  assi- 
duity and  diligence  increased  so  much,  that  we  could  neither 
have  wished  greater  attention  nor  fidelity  in  any  person  than 
what  we  found  in  him,  until  lately,  afisr  the  death  of  our 
husband  the  king ;  for  foom  that  time,  as  his  thoughts  became 
more  ambitious,  so  his  actions  seemed  rather  insolent  But 
although  circumstances  were  such,  that  we  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept all  in  good  part,  yet  even  then  we  were  highly  ofi*ended 
at  bis  arrogance,  when  he  imagined  that  there  remained  with 
us  no  other  method  of  showing  our  gratitude,  than  by  bestow- 
ing ourseif  as  the  reward  of  his  services---at  his  secret  plans 
and  designs,  and,  at  last,  at  his  flagrant  contempt,  and  to 
prevent  failore,  open  violence  employed  in  obtaining  possession 
of  our  person*  In  the  meantime,  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
was  so  regulated,  as  to  exemplify  how  speciously  those  who 
undeitake  great  actions,  omceal  their  designs  until  their  ends 
are  accmnplished ;  for  I  thought  this  constant  attention  and 
assiduity,  in  performing  my  orders  with  the  greatest  despatch, 
flowed  from  AO  other  source,  than  his  strong  desire  of  show- 
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ing  his  loyal^  towards  me»  nor  did  I  ever  think  any  higher 
wish  or  design  lurked  under  it;  nor  had  I  ever  expected  that 
a  gracious  look,  sych  as  I  used  towards  noblemen  to  induce 
them  more  cheerfully  to  obey  us,  would  excite  in  him  the 
hope  of  any  uncommon  affection  for  himself.  He,  however, 
twisting  every  fortuitous  circumstance  to  his  own  purpose, 
carried  on  his  designs  unknown  to  me,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
by  his  accustomed  attention,  preserved  my  former  favour,  and, 
by  entertaining,  he  secretly  courted  the  nobility  to  assist  him 
in  obtaining  a  new  one ;  and  with  such  constant  diligence  did 
he  prosecute  his  purpose,  that  without  my  knowledge,  when 
the  parliament  was  assembled  here,  he  obtained,  from  the 
whole  nobility,  a  writing  authenticated  by  all  their  subscrip- 
tions. In  which  paper,  they  not  only  consented  to  a  marriage 
between  me  and  him,  but  likewise  promised  to  hazard  their 
estates  and  lives  in  forwarding  his  design,  and  declared  that 
they  would  consider  as  their  enemies  all  who  should  attempt 
to  oppose  it. 

XXXV.  To  obtain  more  easily  the  suffrages  of  the  nobility^ 
he  had  persuaded  them,  that  I  was  not  averse  to  his  proceed- 
ings. Having,  at  length,  obtained  this  bond  fi*om  them,  he 
began  by  degrees,  and  by  the  most  respectful  entreaties,  to 
attempt  by  flattery  our  consent  also.  But  when  our  answer 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  wish,  he  bc^a^an  to  reflect  upon  those 
circumstances  which  were  wont  to  occur  in  similar  undertak- 
ings ;  the  marks  of  our  aversion ;  the  methods  by  which  our 
friends,  or  his  enemies,  might  prevent  his  design ;  the  possi- 
bility of  those  who  had  subscribed  altering  their  mind ;  besides 
many  other  impediments,  which  might  be  thrown  in  the  way, 
or  might,  spontaneously  arise  to  frustrate  his  expectations. 
At  last  he  determined  to  follow  up  his  favourable  fortune,  and 
stake  upon  one  throw,  bis  existence  and  his  hopes.  Where- 
fore, when  he  had  seriously  resolved  to  execute  his  design,  on 
the  fourth  day,  as  I  was  returning  from  visiting  my  dearest 
son,  he  watched  a  convenient  time  and  place,  attacked  me 
with  a  strong  force  upon  my  journey,  and  with  the  greatest ' 
expedition,  carried  me  to  Dunbar.  Any  one  may  easily 
imagine  how  we  regarded  this  acdon,  especially  in  him  from 
whom  of  all  our  subjects  we  least  expected  it;  I  upbraided 
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him  with  the  fiiTOur  which  I  had  always  shown  him,  and  what 
an  honourable  opinion  I  had  always  expressed  to  others  of  his 
manners,  and  accused  him,  on  the  other  hand,  of  ingratitude 
towards  me,  and  whatever  else  I  could  do  to  procure  my  de- 
liverance out  of  his  hands.  His  treatment  was  rude,  but  his 
speeches  were  gentle: — That  he  would  observe  all  honour 
and  respect  towards  us,  and  would  study  in  nothing  to  offend 
us.  As  a  suppliant,  he  entreated  my  pardon  for  the  audacious 
act  of  having  carried  me  unwillingly  to  one  of  our  own  castles, 
and  that,  impelled  by  the  violence  of  his  affection,  he  had 
forgotten  the  respect  and  obedience  which  he  owed  me  as  a 
subject,  and  added,  that  a  regard  for  his  own  preservation 
had  likewise  forced  him  to  adopt  it 

xxxvi.  Then  he  began  to  recount  to  me  the  whole  history 
of  his  life,  and  to  lament  his  hte ;  that  those  whom  he  had 
never  offended,  had  become  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
whose  malice  suffered  no  opportunity  of  hurting  him  to  es- 
cape :  with  how  much  odium  they  had  loaded  him  on  account 
of  the  king's  death,  and  how  unequal  he  was  to  cope  with 
their  secret  conspiracies;  for  as  all  pretended  kindness  in 
their  countenance  and  language,  he  could  not  guard  against 
the  snares  of  men  he  did  not  know.  Such  was  their  malice, 
that  in  no  place,  at  no  time,  could  he  consider  his  life  secure^ 
unless  assured  of  our  immutable  favour;  and  this  certainly 
could  only  be  procured  in  one  way — ^if  he  could  induce,  me  te 
vouchsafe  accepting  him  as  my  husband,  and  he  solemnly 
protested  that  he  did  not  in  this  aim  at  any  majesty  or  su« 
preme  dignity  for  himself,  but  only  ddlired  that  he  might 
serve  me  and  obey  me,  during  his  life,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done.  Having  urged  his  plea  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
language,  when  he  saw  neither  prayers,  nor  promises,  could 
bend  us,  he  at  last  showed  what  he  had  obtained  from  the 
whole  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  promise  they  had  subscribe 
ed  with  their  own  hands.  This  being  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly produced,  I  leave  to  the  king,  queen,  and  my  uncles, 
and  other  friends,  to  determine  whether  I  had  not  just  cause 
of  amazement;  wherefore,  when  I  perceived  myself  placed  in 
the  power  of  another,  at  a  distance  from  oU  whose  advice  I 
was  accustomed  to  use,  nay,  when  I  saw  those  on  whose  fidel- 
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i^  and  wifldom  I  could  reljr,  whose  strcngtli  should  presennt 
our  ttudiority,  without  whom  our  power  would  become  weak, 
or  rather  nothing,  when  I  gaw  these  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
promote  his  desires,  and  I  left  alone  as  a  prey  to  him,  I  re* 
▼olved  many  things,  but  could  find  no  way  to  extricate  n^* 
flel£  He  also  gave  us  no  time  for  consideration,  but  constant-* 
ly  and  importunately  urged  his  proposition. 

xxxYii.  At  last,  when  I  saw  I  had  no  other  hope  of  escqie, 
and  diat  there  was  not  one  in  the  whole  kingdom  who  cared 
about  our  liberty,  for  it  was  evident  by  their  signaturea^  and 
their  profound  silence,  that  all  the  nobles  had  been  drawn  to 
bis  party,  I  was  at  length  fixrced,  our  anger  and  indignation 
being  a  little  abated,  to  listen  to  his  petitions.  Therefore, 
taking  into  consideration  his  former  services,  and  the  hopes 
we  aitertained  of  his  persevering  constantly  for  the  future  in 
the  same  dutiful  attention;  also,  how  reluctantly  our  subjects 
would  receive  a  foreign  king,  unaccustomed  to  their  laws  and 
intritntions,  for  they  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  remain 
long  unmarried ;  that  a  people,  naturally  &ctious,  could  not 
be  kept  in  obedience,  unless  our  auth(Nrity  was  supported  and 
exercised  by  a  man  capable  of  enduring  the  &tigue  of  govern- 
ing the  commonwealth,  and  coercing  the  insolence  of  the  re- 
bellious, the  weight  of  which,  our  strength,  weakened  and  al* 
most  broken  since  our  return  to  Scodand  by  constant  tumolts 
and  rebellions,  was  incapable  of  longer  enduring;  also  that^ 
on  account  of  these  seditions,  we  were  forced  to  qpeate  four  or 
even  more  lieutenants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  under  colour  of  the  authority  which  we 
had  delegated  to  them,  forced  our  subjects  to  take  arms  against 
ns ;  for  these  reasons,  when  we  saw  it  would  be  necessary,  if 
we  wished  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  royal  name,  that  we 
*  should  bend  our  mind  to  think  of  marriage ;  and  as  our  peo[de 
could  not  endure  a  foreign  king,  and  there  was  not  one  of  our 
subjects,  who,  either  in  splendour  of  fiunily,  wisdom,  bravery, 
or  any  other  virtues  either  of  body  or  mind,  was  preferable,  or 
even  equal  to  hjm  whom  we  have  accepted  for  our  husbesid^ 
we  forced  onrself  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
estates,  of  which  we  have  made  mention. 

zxxviii.  After  he  had,  by  these  and  many  other  reason% 
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shaken  my  oanstancy^  and  extorted  from  me,  partly  by  fcnrce, 
and  partly  by  flattery,  a  promise  of  marriage,  yet  could  ve 
not,  by  any  argument,  *  obtain  from  him — who  always  feared 
a  change  of  our  disposition — any  delay  in  celebrating  our 
nuptials,  not  even  till  we  should  communicate  the  matter  to 
the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  our  allies ;  but, 
as  by  a  bold  act  he  had  at  first  reached  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  he  never  ceased  firom  the  most  importunate  entreaties, 
till  he  forcibly  compelled  us  to  consummate  what  he  had  be- 
gun, and  that  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  that  seemed 
most  convenient  to  him  for  perfecting  his  design ;  in  which,  1 
must  confess,  I  was  neither  treated  by  him  as  I  wished,  nor 
as  he  had  promised,  for  he  was  more  solicitous  to  satisfy  those 
to  whose  expressed  opinion  he  considered  himself  indebted 
for  obtaining  his  end — although  he  deceived  them  as  well  as 
us — ^than  to  gratify  us,  or  to  attend  to  what  was  decorous  for 
us,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
our  religion,  from  which,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man  alive, 
shall  ever  seduce  me  while  I  exist.  In  this  we  confess  our 
error,  yet  we  greatly  desire  the  king,  and  his  mother  the 
queen,  and  oiur  uncles  and  other  friends,  would  not  rq)roach 
or  blame  him  on  this  account;  for  now  that  the  business  is 
finished,  and  cannot  be  undone,  it  is  needless  to  reflect;  and 
as  he  is  in  fact,  so  he  must  be  treated  as  our  husband,  whom 
we  have  determined  to  love  and  obey,  and  whoever  would 
show  themselves  our  friends,  must  also  be  friendly  to  him 
who  is  united  with  us  in  indissoluble  bonds.  Although  in 
some  things  he  behaved  carelessly,  and  even  rashly,  which  we 
are  willing  to  impute  to  his  excessive  afiection  for  us,  yet  we 
are  anxious  that  the  king,  the  queen,  our  iincle,  and  the  rest 
of  our  friends,  should  show  him  no  less  kindness,  than  if  eveigr 
thing,  to  this  date,  had  been  conducted  according  to  their 
directions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  promise,  that  in  every 
thing  which  they  may  require  of  him,  they  will  always  find 
him  ready  to  gratify  iJiem. 

XXXIX.  By  these  representations,  they  sought  to  counteract 
abroad,  the  reports  which  were  widely  spread  against  them. 
At  home,  in  order  to  provide  against  domestic  commotions, 
after  attaching  to  themselves,  by  presents  and  promises,  the 
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parpdnton,  and  tixKe  who  wen  prhry  to  the  king^s  murder, 
tbqr  eodeavoured  to  fimn  the  nuyoritj  of  the  noUes  mto  an 
atmoeuOkmf  hy  whose  aasistance  they  might  set  the  rest  at  de- 
fiance^ or  destroy  diem  if  they  were  obstinate.  Havings 
therefore,  acoording^y  assembled  a  nmnber  of  the  nobility, 
they  produced  a  written  bond  finr  their  subscription,  the  con- 
diticMks  of  which  were,  that  they  should  defi»id  the  queen  and 
BodiweU,  and  all  their  proceedings,  who^  on  the  other  hand, 
were  to  oonsiilt  and  advance  the  wdfioe  and  advantage  of  the 
confiBdenrtes  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  greater  part 
who  weie  present,  having  been  tampered  with  before,  sub- 
aeribed»  and  the  rest,  althon^  they  saw  the  impropriety  of 
the  oath,  yet,  perceiving  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  of  a 
fcfittal,  did  the  same.  Moray  vras  then  SGOi  for,  that  his  au- 
thority^  which  his  virtue  rendered  of  the  greatest  weight, 
mig^t  be  obtained.  Upon  his  jonniqr»  he  was  advised  by  his 
fiiends  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  not  to  spend  the  night 
in  Setim  house,  which  was  occupied  by  the  queen  and  the 
principal  consfMrators,  but  remain  at  the  seat  of  some  friend 
in  the  nei^bourhood;  to  which  he  answered : — ^That  was  not 
in  his  power,  but,  whatever  happened,  he  would  never  con- 
MxA  to  any  wicked  deed;  the  rest  he  would  leave  to  God* 
When  asked  to  consent  to  the  bond,  by  the  courtiers  to  whom 
the  queen  had  intrusted  the  business,  he  replied : — ^That  he 
eould  neidier  honestly,  nor  honourably,  enter  into  this  bond 
with  the  queen,  whom  he  ought  to  obey  in  every  lawful  com- 
mand ;  that  at  the  queen's  desire  he  had  been  reconciled  to 
Bothwell,  and  what  he  had  then  promised,  he  would  perfonn 
ID  the  last  tittle ;  but  to  enter  into  any  bond  or  confederaqr 
with  hkn,  or  with  any  one  else,  he  neither  thought  it  right 
nor  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth.  The  qneen»  after 
treating  him  for  some  days  with  more  flatti^ring  attention  thati 
usual,  promised,  in  a  conversation,  that  she  would  explain 
her  opinion  to  him  upon  the  whole  transacticms,  y^  restrain- 
ed by  shame^  she  endeavoured  by  her  friends  to  overcame  bis 
repugnance.  These,  too,  overawed  by  his  steady  upright- 
ness, dared  not  openly  to  propose  tfaenr  requests,  and  were 
unaMe  to  accomplish  any  thing  in  a  covert  manner.  Bothwdl 
at  last  attacked  him,   and  after  several  conversations,  teid 
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hun  expiicmy  that  he  did  not  perpetrate  the  deed  oi  his  own 
accordf  nor  by  himself  alone.  At  which  speech,  when  Momy 
looked  indignantly  at  him,  Bothwell,  with  harsh  and  some* 
what  taunting  language,  endeavoured  to  excite  his  passion, 
and  produce  an  altercation ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an* 
swering  calmly,  affi>rded  no  opportunity  of  quarrelling,  pro* 
tected  himself  and  yet  did  not  recede  from  his  purpose. 

XL.  After  Moray  had  remained  for  some  days,  surrounded 
by  these  embarrasnnents,  he  at  last  asked  leaye  of  the  queen, 
that  as  his  presence  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  service  at 
court,  he  might  retire,  either  to  St  Andrews,  or  to  Moray, 
for  he  desired  to  be  at  a  distance  even  from  the  suspieion  of 
hemg  connected  with  the  disturbances,  which  he  foresaw  must 
soon  arise.  When  he  could  not  procure  this,  neither  co«14 
remain  at  the  court,  without  the  greatest  evident  danger,  he 
with  much  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  travel,  but  upon  condi# 
tion,  that  he  should  not  abide  in  England,  but  proceed  through 
Slanders  to  Germany,  or  an;^  where  else  he  chose.  But  to  go 
to  Flanders,  he  knew  was  only  to  prectpitatB  himself  into  open 
hazard,  he  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  received  permission 
to  proceed  through  England  to  France^  and  thence  to  wherer 
ever  he  should  find  it  most  convenient. 

xLi.  The  queen,  thus  delivered  from  a  frank  and  popular 
nobleman,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  other  impediments  lo 
her  tyranny,  and  these  were  the  noblemen  who  had  unwilling 
ly  subscribed  the  approval  of  her  past  conduct,  and  did  not 
seem  to  acquiesce  readily  in  her  future  designs.  In  particular, 
the  hated  those  whe^'  peroeifving  that  her  disposition  was  ngC 
moiB  tender  towards  her  son,  than  it  had  been  towards  her 
husband,  had  coofed^mted  together  at  Stirling  with  no  bad 
Uitendon,  but  only  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  child,  for  b» 
mother  wished  to  deliver,  him  into  the  power  ai  his  stepfather, 
who^  it  was  never  doubted,  would  remove  the  prince  the  firsit 
<^p<Mrtunity,  that  no  avenger  of  the  king^s  murder  mi^  ns 
main,  oe  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  children's 
inheriting  the  crown.  The  diiefs  of  the  conspiracy  were  the 
earis  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marr,  Athol,  and  Gleni»im,  also 
lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  and  Robert  Boyd,  wijtb  their  frieikls 
and  vassals.    But  Argyle,  with  the  same  levilty  with  wkidl  be 
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had  joined  them,  betrayed  them  a  day  or  two  after  to  the 
qaeen,  atid  Boyd  was  seduced,  by  magnificent  promises,  to 
die  adverse  party. 

XLii.  Next  to  the  confederates,  those  chiefs  were  suspected 
who  lived  on  the  English  border,  the  Humes,  the  Kerrs,  and 
the  Scots,  whose  power  the  queen  tried  by  every  method  to 
diminbh,  and  the  present  occasion  appeared  very  <q»portune 
for  this  purpose ;  for,  when  Bothwell  prepared  an  expedition 
for  Liddisdale,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  he  had  received  the 
former  year,  and  by  his  military  fiune,  diminish  in  some  meas- 
ure the  odium  of  the  king's  murder,  all  the  chiefs  of  Teviot- 
dale^  were  ordered  by  the  queen  to  pass  to  Edinbuigh  casde^ 
to  remain  there  for  a  short  time,  as  prisoners  at  hurge^  under 
pretence  that  th^  could  not  be  trusted  in  an  expedition, 
undertaken  against  their  inclinations,  and  might  disturb  its 
progress  through  their  envy ;  and  that  in  their  absence,  their 
vassals  might  be  accustomed  to  obey  strangers,  and  thdr  love 
to  their  chieftains  be  weakened  by  degrees.  But  thqr,  think- 
ing some  darker  design  lay  hid  under  that  order,  proceeded 
all  home  in  the  night,  except  Andrew  Kerr,  who  was  generally 
believed  to  be  an  accomplice  of  the  parricides,  and  Walter 
Kerr,  of  Cessford,  whose  great  int^prity  rendered  him  unsus- 
picious. Hume^  although  often  called  by  Bothwell,  suspecting 
his  intentions,  reftised  to  come  to  court  The  e]q)editioD, 
notwithstanding,  proceeded,  and  the  queen  remiwed  to  Bortb- 
wick  casde,  about  eight  miles  fix>m  Edinburgh. 

XLiii.  In  the  meantime  the  nobles  who  had  confederated 
to  protect  the  prince^  as  they  knew  Bothwell's  hatred  toward 
them,  thought  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  both  for 
securing  their  own  safety  and  for  wiping  away  the  public 
in&my  from  the  Scottish  name^  among  foreign  nations,  by 
bringing  the  authors  of  the  king's  murder  to  punishment. 
Imagining,  therefore,  that  the  public  would  favour  their  at- 
tempt, they  collected  two  thousand  horse  so  quietly,  that  the 
queen  heard  nothing  of  what  was  in  agitation,  till  Hume,  with 
a  part  of  the  army,  advanced  upon  Borthwick,  and  besieged 
her  there,  along  with  Bothwell ;  but  when  the  other  part  of 
the  confederates  did  not  assemble  at  the  time  q>pointed,  and 
Ke  had  not  himself  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  shut  up 
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every  avenue,  and  being  besides,  becoming  rather  careless  in 
his  operations,  because  he  supposed  the  attempt  given  up  by 
the  rest,  Bothwell  first  escaped,  and  afterward  the  queen,  in 
men's  clothes,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Dunbar.  The  earl  of 
Athol  prevented  the  confederates  firom  being  forward  in  time, 
for,  either  alarmed  at  the  magnitude .  of  the  undertaking,  or 
kept  back  by  his  own  sluggish  disposition,  he  detained  the 
others  at  Stirling,  till  the  opportunity  was  lost  But  lest  they 
should  seem  to  have  done  nothing,  after  such  preparations, 
the  greater  part  were  sent  to  besiege  Edinburgh.  James 
Balfour,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  appointed  by  Bothwell, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  parricides,  and  either  the  author,  or 
privy  to  all  their  designs,  when  he  did  not  receive  the  reward 
of  his  services,  and  perceived  that  he  was  not  treated  by  the 
queen  and  Bothwell,  with  the  gratitude  that  he  had  expected, 
for  they  had  attempted  to  take  the  command  of  the  castle 
from  him,  turned  out  the  adherents  of  both  factions,  and  kept 
the  place  in  his  own  power.  He  then  promised  the  confedei- 
ate  lords,  that  he  would  not  harm  them,  and  negotiated  with 
them  about  the  terms  for  delivering  the  garrison  into  thei* 
hands. 

XLiv.  A  number  of  the  queen's  faction  then  in  town,  Johi 
Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  George  Gordon,  eail 
of  Huntly,  and  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  when  they  per* 
ceived  that  the  enemy  would  be  received  into  the  city,  went 
to  the  cross,  and  offered  themselves  as  leaders  to  the  multi- 
tude, but  when  only  a  few  joined  them,  they  were  driven 
away,  and  forced  to  seek  refiige  in  the  castle.  They  were 
admitted  into  the  fortress  by  Balfour,  who  kept  them  a  few 
days  and  then  sent  them  away  safe  by  the  opposite  side ;  for, 
Balfour  not  yet  having  dosed  with  the  other  party,  was  un- 
willing to  preclude  himself  from  all  hopes  of  pardon  with 
theirs.  The  town  readily  acceded  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
nobles,  having  within  a  short  time,  been  frequently  oppressed 
by  the  queen  with  new  taxes,  and  because  in  the  present 
emergency,  they  expected  no  moderation ;  they  were  univer- 
sally hostile  to  the  tyranny  of  the  queen's  faction,  and  as  often 
as  opportunity  was  afforded  them  for  declaring  their  senti- 
ments, they  openly  execrated  their  conduct     While  the  con« 
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foderates  iardily  carried  on  th^  operations  before  Borthwick# 
the  qaeen  and  Both  well,  who,  by  the  carelessnees  of  the  watcby 
had  escaped  during  die  night,  reached  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
which  they  had  strongly  fortified.  Upon  their  arrival  there^ 
a  great  change  of  affairs  followed ;  they  who  wi^e  but  now  in 
the  utmost  despair,  by  the  confluence  from  all  quarters^  ot 
those  who  were  either  united  in  crime  with  themf  or  who 
sought  the  shade  of  the  royal  name,  seemed  to  themselyes 
sufficiently  strong  to  humble  thw  adversaries.  On  the  other 
handt  the  assertors  of  libertgr  were  placed  in  the  greatest  diffi<- 
ctdty,  for,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  few  wete  attracted  by 
the  report  of  their  glorious  attempt.  The  ardour  of  the  com- 
mon people,  as  usual,  quickly  subsided,  and  a  great  part  of 
tbe  nobility  either  opposed  them,  or  waited  the  event  of  their 
hazardous  enterprise;  besides,  had  they  been  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  deficient  in  artillery  for  besieging  the 
castle. 

XLv.  Wherefore,  perc^ving  no  likelihood  of  their  plans 
being  successful  at  preset  and  almost  reduced  to  extremity^ 
iiey  already  deliberated  about  di^>ersing,  without  acccuap 
plishing  their  design.  The  queen  decided  their  doubts,  for 
ker  forces  inspiring  her  with  courage,  she  resolved  to  march 
with  the  multitude  she  had  with  her  to  Leitb,  that  she  might 
risk  her  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  thinking  that  a  greater 
number  would  meet  her  advance,  and  that  her  boldness  would 
at  the  same  time  strike  her  enemies  with  terror ;  for  her  former 
success  had  so  elated  her,  that  she  thought  nobody  would  be 
able  to  qppose  her,  and  her  fliLtterers,  particularly  Edmond 
Hay,  a  lawyer,  increased  her  confidence.  He  affiroied  that 
every  thing  was  open  to  her  courage^  and  that  her  enemies, 
without  means,  and  without  a  plan,  would  disperse  at  the 
report  of  her  approach.  But  the  real  state  of  affairs  was 
extremely  different,  and  nothing  in  her  circumstances  would 
have  been  so  useful  to  her  as  delay ;  for  if  she  had  only  con- 
tinued three  days  in  Dunbar  castle,  the  assertors  of  publip 
justice,  destitute  of  all  warlike  stores,  having  attempted  their 
liberty  in  vain,  would  have  been  forced  to  disperse.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  obvious  ftct,  impelled  either  by  her 
wretched  counsel,  or  her  more  faithless  hopes,   she  moved 
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from  Dttnbar,  and  marcUDg  slowly^  distributed^  as  she  want 
along,  arms  among  the  countrymen  she  collected  from  thai 
vicinity.  At  length,  they  arrived  at  night  at  the  village  of 
Seton,  and  because  the  place  could  not  contain  so  great  d 
multitude,  they  were  divided  among  the  two  neighbouring 
villages,  both  called  Preston. 

XLVT.  The  alarming  intelligence  thence  reached  Edinburgh 
a  little  before  midnight,  and  immediately  on  the  signal  being 
given,  the  Reformed  ran  to  arms.  Awakened  confusedly  from 
^eir  skepf  every  one,  as  fiist  as  he  could,  hastened  U>  the 
adjoining  plain,  and  about  sunrise,  a  numerous  body  having 
collected,  they  formed  in  order,  and  marched  to  Musselburgh^ 
to  pass  the  river  Esk,  before  the  bridge  and  fords  were  sebeu 
by  the  enemy.  This  village  is  only  two  miles  distant  fron^ 
Preston*  Here^  when  they  saw  nobody  to  cqtpose  them,  no' 
perceived  any  thing  moving,  having  placed  watches,  they  re^ 
freshed  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  their  patroles  falling  ii; 
with  a  few  horse,  drove  them  back  upon  the  village,  but  fear-t 
ing  an  ambuscade^  durst  not  proceed  farther.  They  returneq 
without  any  certain  intelligence,  except  that  the  enemy  wer*' 
Qpon  their  march,  on  which,  the  Reformed,  having  left  Mu»f 
sdburgh,  saw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  c^der  of  battle^  upoq 
die  top  of  the  opposite  ridge*  The  hill  was  so  steep,  thali 
they  could  not  approach  them  without  danger,  they  therefore 
inclined  a  little  to  the  right,  that  they  might  have  at  once  the 
sun  on  their  back,  ascend  a  gentler  acclivity,  and  fight  on  ha^ 
unequal  terms*  This  movement  at  first  deceived  the  queen, 
who  thought  they  fled,  and  were  running  for  Dalkeith,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Mcnrcon,  near  at  hand,  for  she 
had  persuaded  herself  that  they  would  so  reverence  the  name 
of  royalty,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  appear  against  her.  But 
it  soon  appeared,  that  as  authority  is  procur^  by  good  con* 
duct,  it  may  be  lost  by  bad,  and  majesty,  when  destitute  of 
virtue^  Vanii^es  like  a  shadow.  On  the  march,  the  population 
of  Dalkeith  brought  every  kind  of  provisions  in  abundance^ 
and  the  army  having  refreshed  themselves,  and  satiated  their 
thirst,  which  was  chiefly  distressing,  when  they  reached  a 
place  where  the  ground  becomes  equal,  they  marched  against 
the   enemy  in  two  lines,    Uie  first  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
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Morton,  assisted  by  Alexander  Hume,  witli  his  vassals*     The 
earls  of  Glencaim,  Marr,  and  Athol,  led  the  second. 

XLvii.  When  they  halted,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle^  Le 

Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  came  to  them.    Through  the 

medium  of  an  interpreter,  he  expressed  how  much  he  had 

always  studied  the  advantage,  and  public  tranquillity  of  Scot* 

tland  ;  that  he  was  now  equally  anxious,  and  desired,  if  it  were 

spossible,  that  the  dissention  might  be  adjusted  without  violence 

sor  slaughter,   to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  for 

Ijwhich  he  offered  his  service,  adding,  that  the  queen  was  not 

ddisinclined  to  peace^;  and  to  prove  her  sincerity,  she  promised 

t|hem  pardon  for  the  present,  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  and 

itfolemnly  declared,  no  one  would  suffer  for  having  taken  arms 

tligainst  the  supreme  magistrate.      When  the  interpreter  had 

lichus  spoken,  Morton  replied,  they  had  not  taken  arms  against 

n^e  queen,  but  against  the  murderers  of  the  king,  whom,  if 

c|he  queen  would  deliver  up  to  punishment,  or  separate  herself 

from,  she  would  perceive  that  nothing  was  more  desired  by 

b^im  and  her  other  subjects,  than  to  evince  their  duty  to  her, 

tout  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  agreement      Glencaim  add* 

ped,  they  had  not  assembled  in  arms  to  ask  pardon,  but  rather 

hio  give  iL      Le  Croc,  seeing  their  determination,  as  he  knew 

lithe  truth  of  their  complaints,  and  the  equity  of  thar  demands^ 

rjrequested  a  passport,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh. 

n     xLviii.  In  the  meantime,  the  queen's  army   occupied  the 

sold  English  camp.     It  was  on  a  hill,  higher  than  the  rest, 

9  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  there  Both  well,  mount- 

aed  on  a  conspicuous  charger,  challenged,  by  herald,  any  of 

I  his  accusers,  to  decide  the  contest  by  single  combat,  when  a 

6  young  nobleman,   of  the   opposite  army,   stepped    forward, 

^  James  Murray,  the  same  who  had  formerly  offered  himself  as 

rihis  antagonist,  by  an  anonymous  placard,  as  mentioned  before ; 

ebut  Bothwell  refused  him,  as  not  his  equal  in  wealth  or  digni- 

bty,  on  which,  William  Murray,   James'    eldest  brother,  ad- 

ti  vanced,  and  affirming,  that  if  in  this  business,  money  were  se 

ji  aside,  he  was  as  powerful  as  Bothwell,  and  superior  to  him  in 

1  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 

'  But  he  refused  him  likewise,  as  being  only  a  knight,  and  of 

the  second  rank.     On  which,  many  of  the  first  rank,  in  par- 
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tieular,  lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  offered  himself  who  begged,  as 
the  sole  reward  of  all  the  labours  he  had  undergoDe  for  the 
safety  of  Scotland,  and  the  preservation  of  her  glory,  to  be 
permitted  to  fight  with  Bothwell.  Here  too,  Bothwell  shuf- 
fled, and  when  he  could  not  honourably  get  off,  the  queen 
interposed  her  authority,  and  forbidding  the  combat,  ended 
the  contention.  She  then  rode  round  the  army,  and  tried  the 
dispositions  of  the  soldiers.  The  relations  and  vassals  of 
Bothwell  were  anxious  to  eugage;  the  others,  on  being  ad- 
dressed, said  there  were  many  skilM  and  experienced  war- 
riors in  the  opposite  army ;  that  the  battle  would  be  hazard- 
ous for  the  queen,  as  for  themselves  they  were  ready  to  fight, 
but  the  common  people,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  number, 
abhorred  the  cause.  It  seemed  likewise,  far  more  equitable, 
that  Bothwell  should  defend  his  own  cause,  than  that  so  many 
noble  persons,  and  in  particular  the  sovereign  herself  should 
be  exposed  ta  hazard.  But  if  she  were  so  very  desirous  to 
fight,  the  battle  might  be  deferred  till  next  day,  as  the  Hamil- 
tons  were  said  to  be  approaching  with  five  hundred  horse,  and 
could  not  be  far  distant,  on  whose  junction  a  decisive  engage- 
ment might  with  greater  safety  be  risked,  especially,  as  the 
earl  of  Huntiy,  and  John  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, had  already  convoked  their  relations  and  vassals  at 
Hamilton,  and  on  the  next  day,  would  have  arrived  to  their 
aid. 

*  xLix.  Enraged  at  these  speeches,  and  weeping  violentiy, 
the  queen  reproached  the  nobles,  and  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  opposite  army,  desiring  them  to  send  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  to  her,  as  she  wished  to  treat  with  him  about  terms, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  that  their  army  should  halt  The  for- 
ces of  the  confederates,  in  consequence,  halted  in  a  low  situa- 
tion at  a  short  distance,  where  the  superior  artillery  of  their 
opponents  could  not  hurt  them.  While  the  queen  held  Kir- 
kaldy in  conversation,  she  ordered  Bothwell,  for  whose  sake 
the  pretended  conference  was  sought,  to  provide  for  himself 
and  he  departed  with  so  much  trepidation  towards  Dunbar, 
that  he  ordered  two  horsemen,  who  accompanied  him,  to  re- 
turn. So  conscious  was  he  himself  of  a  base  heart,  that  he 
durst  not  even  trust  his  friends.     She,  after  she  thought  him 
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beycHid  the  reach  of  danger^  agreed  with  Kirkaldy,  that  the 
rest  of  the  army  should  disperse  quietly,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  nobles,  dressed  only  in  a  short,  shabby  robe^  that  scarce- 
ly reached  below  her  knee.    On  her  arrival  there,  she  was  re- 
ceived by  the  first  line  with  the  marks  of  former  respect;  she 
then  asked  that  she  should  be  sent  away  to  meet  the  Hamil- 
tons,  who,   she  said,  were  approaching,  and  promised  that 
she  would  return,  having  ordered  Morton  to  be  her  sure^, 
for  she  hoped,  by  flattering  promises,  to  effect  what  she  wish- 
ed ;  but  when  she  could  not  obtain  this,  she  broke  out  into 
the  most  bitter  language,  reproaching  the  leaders  with  the 
favours  they  had  received  firom  her ;  all  which  they  heard  in 
silence*     When  slie  came  to  the  second  line,  there  was  an 
universal  cry  raised  of: — Burn  the  harlot !  Bum  the  murder- 
er 1    The  soldiers  had  among  them  a  standard,  on  which  king 
Henry's  dead  body  was  painted,  and  near  it  his  infant  son^ 
praying  to  God  for  vengeance  on  the  parricides.     This  stand- 
ard two  soldiers  carried,  fixed  upon  two  spears,  and  wherever 
she  turned,  presented  it  before  her.     At  this  sight  she  almost 
fainted,  and  became  so  ill,  that  she  would  have  &llen  firom 
her  horse,  if  she  had  not  been  supported ;  but  recovering^  she 
abated  nothing  of  her  former  boldness,  and  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  threatenings,  reproaches,  tears,  and  other  expres- 
sions by  which  women  display  their  grief.     During  the  march 
she  created  every  possible  delay,  in  expectation  that  some  as- 
sistance would  appear ;  on  which,  one  of  the  crowd  exclaim- 
ed : — You  need  not  look  for  the  Hamiltons,  there  are  no  arm- 
ed men  within  many  miles.     At  length,  at  night,  she  entered 
Edinburgh — the  whole  people  crowding  to  see  the  spectacle— • 
her  face  so  disfigured  with  dust  and  tears,  as  if  stke  had  had 
dirt  thrown  on  if    She  passed  amid  the  utmost  silence  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,   the  streets  of  which  were  so 
crowded,  that  room  was  scarcely  left  for  one  abreast  to  pass. 
As  she  was  ascending  the  stair  to  her  lodging,  a  woman  from 
the  mob,  prayed  God  bless  her,  on  which  she  turned  to  the 
people,  and  promised,  among  other  threats,  that  she  would 
bum  the  city,  and  quench  the  flames  with  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants.    But  when  she  showed  hersself  weeping  at  tlie  win« 
dow,  when  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  collected,  and 
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there  vere  some  who  commiserated  this  sudden  change  ot 
fortunci  the  standard^  formerly  mentioned,  was  immediately 
held  up  to  her,  on  which  she  instantly  shut  the  window,  and 
retired  hastily  within.  After  she  had  remained  there  two 
days,  she.  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  noUes,  sent  prisoner  to 
liOchleven  castle ;  for  Balfoar  still  retained  that  of  EAlinburgfa, 
who,  although  he  &VQored  the  cause  of  the  vindicators  of  lil>- 
erty,  had  not  yet  finally  settled  with  them  about  delivering  up 
the  fortress. 

I..  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Scotland, 
the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  had  been  sent  ambassador  to 
France  to  excuse  the  mamage  of  the  queen,  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  happened  since  he  left  home,  arrived  at  court  during 
the  very  time  in  which  these  last  circumstances  had  occurred, 
and  had  a  day  of  audience  a{q)ointed,  on  which  to  deliver  his 
instructions*  By  accident,  on  the  same  day,  two  despatches 
were  brought  to  the  king  and  his  mother,  the  one  from  Le 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  the  other  from  Ninian  Cock- 
bum,  who  had  served  as  a  commander  of  horse  some  years  in 
France,  and  both  contained  accounts  of  the  late  transactions 
in  Scotland.  When  the  Scottish  ambassador  was  introduced, 
he  began  a  loi^  elaborate  oration,  partly  excusing  the  queen 
for  contracting  a  marriage  without  consulting  her  allies,  and 
partly  eulogizing  Bothwell  in  terms  &r  beyond  the  truth ;  on 
which,  the  French  queen  interrupted  his  harangue,  by  pro- 
ducing the  letters  from  Scotland,  containing  the  information 
of  the  capture  of  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  and  the  flight  of 
Bothwell;  and  he^  struck  with  the  unexpected  bad  tidings, 
was  silent.  Some  of  the  courtiers  present  grinned,  and  some 
laughed  at  this  unlooked  for  reverse,  but  every  one  thought  it 
iras  not  unmerited. 

I  LI.  About  the  same  time,  Bothwell  sent  one  of  his  most 
confidential  servants  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  bring  to 
him  a  small  silver  casket,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  upon 
it,  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  Francis,  king  of  Francew  In 
k  were  contained  letters,  almost  all  written  with  the  queen's 
own  hand,  by  which  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  nearly  every 
thing  else  that  followed  was  clearly  discovered,  to  each  of 
which  it  was  generally  added : — Let  this  be  burned  as  soon  as 
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read.  Bat  Bodiwdly  wbo  kneir  die  qMn^s  inooBflMi^,  of 
wfaidihehad  flecn  manj  rxmiplf»  widim  a  few  jean^  pie- 
serred  the  letters,  tbat  if  any  di^Hile  dioiild  arise  widi  her, 
he  might  use  them  as  evidenoe,  that  he  was  not  the  author, 
but  an  acocHnidioe  in  the  king^s  mmder.  This  casket,  BattNir 
gave  to  BoChwdPs  servant  to  be  cartiBd  to  him,  hot  first  sent 
notice  to  die  diiefi  of  die  adverse  paftj^  what,  hy  wiiom,  and 
whither  he  had  sent  it;  upon  whidi,  the  messenger  being 
taken,  many  and  great  disooreries  were  mad^  of  what  had 
formeily  been  but  matter  of  smyirkm;  indeed,  tlie  whole 
crime  was  oompletd^  had  open. 

ui.  Bodiwell,  ansBcoeasfid  in  aD  his  attempts,  destitute  of 
all  asristance,  and  of  ereiy  hope  of  regaining  the  IringAifnj 
fled  first  to  the  Orkneys,  and  next  to  the  Shetland  islands^ 
where,  redaced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  he  commoio^  pi- 
rate. Bat  the  qoeen,  when  some  <^  the  nobles  entreated  her 
to  separate  her  cause  fitim  his — fiir  panidimait  being  inflirtfd 
npon  him,  she  might  eaaly,  and  nnanimoosly  haire  been  re- 
instated on  her  direne — that  haughty  princess,  bearing  still 
the  spirit  of  her  former  iortiine,  and  ezaqperated  fay  her  pre- 
sent distresses,  replied,  she  woald  cheerfblly  endure  with  him 
the  most  extreme  hardshq)s  of  ill  fortune^  rather  than  pass 
her  life  in  royal  splendour  without  him. 

Lin.  The  nobles,  too^  were  divided  in  opinion;  tor  die 
ayengers  of  the  parricide  thought,  that  at  the  rqKnt  of  snch  a 
noble  exploit,  if  not  all,  yet  the  better  part  of  die  community 
would  join  them;  but  it  luq[>pened  quite  otherwiae.  The  pop* 
ular  hatred,  weakened  pardy  by  time,  and  partly  by  reflecting 
on  the  inconstancy  of  human  affidrs,  was  tamed  into  oom- 
passion ;  nor  were  there  a  wanting  some  of  the  nofaiUty,  who 
then  lamented  the  calamity  <^  the  queen,  as  much  as  formerly 
they  had  execrated  her  cruelty,  both  of  which  th^  had  done 
more  from  fickleness,  than  finom  any  regBxd  to  eitha  drcum. 
stance;  which  plainly  evinced^  that  in  the  general  confiisioii, 
they  rather  followed  the  dictates  of  private  interest,  than  ot 
public  advantage.  Many  were  desirous  o£  ease^  and  weighed 
the  power  o(  the  parties,  in  order  to  join  with  the  strongest; 
but  the  strongest  party,  it  was  thought,  consisted  of  those 
who  had  either  consented  to  die  morder,  or,  after  it  was  per^ 
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petntody  had,  from  deference  to  the  qaeen,  supported  the 
crimes  of  others.  The  chief  of  these^  having  assembled  at 
Hamilton,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  confederacy,  nei- 
ther wished  to  receive  any  messages  from  the  adverse  faction 
for  establishing  a  common  peace,  nor  would  they  refrain  from 
using  contumelious  language  towards  them,  and  they  were 
the  bolder,  because  a  number  of  nobles,  who  looked  more  to 
the  turn  of  fortune  than  the  equity  of  a  cause,  had  not  joined 
the  assertors  of  liberty,  and  whoever  had  not  joined  thenii 
they  reckoned  as  belongmg  to  their  own  party.  They  like- 
wise considered  it  arrogant  in  the  assertors  to  have  entered 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  before  acquainting  them,  who  were 
both  more  numerous  and  powerful.  The  opposite  party,  al- 
though th^  had  not  imperiously  ordered,  but  humbly  re- 
quested their  attendance,  yet,  that  no  ground  might  jemain' 
for  accusing  them  of  arrogance,  procured  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to  writea  general  letter,  addressed  to  all,  and  likewise 
individually  to  each,  that  they  ought  not,  in  so  perilous  a 
time,  to  disturb  the  common  omcord,  but,  laying  aside  all 
private  animosities,  they  should  consider  what  was  most  ex- 
pedient for  the  public  weal.  But  these  letters  had  as  little 
effect  upon  the  adverse  &ction,  as  those  the  nobles  had  for- 
merly sent,  all  returning  the  same  excuses,  as  if  by  general 
consent  Afterward  the  queen's  faction  met  in  several  places, 
but  not  being  able  to  accomplish  any  thing,  dispersed. 

Liv.  The  avengers  of  the  public  parricide,  in  the  mean- 
while, negotiated  with  the  queen — ^whom  they  could  not  sep- 
arate from  the  authors  of  the  murder — ^that  she  should  resign 
the  crown,  and,  under  the  excuse  of  infirm  health,  or  any 
other  honourable  pretence,  commit  the  charge  of  her  son,  and 
the  administration  of  the  government,  to  any  Of  the  nobles 
she  chose.  At  last,  with  great  reluctance,  she  nominated 
tutors  to  her  son — James,  earl  of  Moray,  if  he^  upon  his  re- 
turn, did  not  refuse  the  charge,  James,  duke  of  Chatellerault, 
Matthew,  earl  of  Iiennox,  Gillespie,  earl  of  Argyle,  John, 
earl  of  Athd,  James,  earl  of  Morton,  Alexander  of  Glen- 
caim,  and  John,  earl  of  Marr.  Procurators  were,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  to  see  the  king  enthroned  at  Stirling,  or 
wherever  dse  it  was  most  convenient,  and  prodaim  the  com- 
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mencement  of  his  reign.     This  took  place  on  the  8Ath  otJfoijf 
A.  p,  1567. 

Lv.  A  few  days  before,  James,  earl  of  Moray,  when  be 
understood  the  state  of  affidrs  at  home,  returned  through 
France.  He  was  receiyed  at  that  court  with  snffident  polite- 
ness, but  by  no  means  so  finrourably  as  Hamilton,  whose  fac-> 
tion,  the  French  king  believed,  were  more  fimdy  attached  to 
his  interest,  and  that  chiefly  through  the  endeavours  of  the 
Guises,  who  opposed  all  Moray's  undertakings.  After  he 
was  dismissed,  the  archbishop  of  OUisgow,  who  called  himself 
(he  ambassador  of  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  persuaded  the  court 
that  Moray,  though  absent,  was  yet  the  chief  of  the  adverse 
faction ;  that  the  opposition  had  formerly  been  carried  on  by 
his  direction,  and  now  he  was  sent  for  as  their  leader  by  his 
associates.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  messen- 
gers were  despatched  to  bring  him  back ;  but  he^  being  warned 
by  his  friends,  had  sailed  from  Dieppe  before  the  king's  letters 
arrived  at  that  port,  and  landing  in  England,  he  was  received 
by  all  ranks  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  conveyed  honr» 
ourably  home.  His  return  was  hailed  with  the  most  lively 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  people,  but  particularly  by  the 
assertors  of  public  liberty,  who  all  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
assume  the  government  during  the  infancy  of  the  king,  his 
aster's  son,  for  he  alone,  either  on  account  of  his  propinquity, 
or  his  approved  courage,  or  the  £ivour  his  numerous  merits 
had  procured,  and  the  request  of  the  queen,  could  enjoy  that 
honour  with  the  least  possible  envy.  Moray,  although  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  the  request,  yet  required  a  few  days 
for  deliberation.  In  the  meantime,  he  wrote  urgently  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  factions,  and  especially  to  Argyle^  who,  on 
account  of  his  relationship,  and  their  ancient  intimacy,  he 
least  of  all  wished  to  offend.  He  showed  him  in  what  situa- 
tion he  was  placed,  and  what  the  party  of  the  infiuit  king  re- 
quired of  him ;  he  entreated  him,  by  their  common  blood,  by 
their  friendship,  and  the  safety  of  their  common  country,  to 
g^ve  him  an  importunity  of  consulting  with  him,  that  by  his 
assistance,  he  might  relieve  himself  and  his  country  from  these 
difficulties.  To  the  rest  he  wrote  according  to  their  situ^on 
and  circumstances.     From  all  he  requested  in  common^  that 
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seeing  the  country  was  in  such  confusion,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  exist  long  without  a  supreme  magistrate,  they  should 
meet  as  soon  as  possible,  in  whatever  place  was  most  conven- 
ient, and  provide,  by  universal  consent,  for  the  security  of 
the  goversment.  At  length,  when  he  could  neither  obtain  a 
conference  with  the  one  party,  nor  a  delay  from  the  other, 
he  was,  with  the  universal  approval  of  all  present,  elected 

RSOENT  I 

CVIIL  James  VL 

LVi.  On  the  29th  of  August,  after  an  animated  discourse, 
delivered  by  John  Knox,  James  VI.  was  crowned.  James, 
eori  of  Morton,  and  Alexand^  Hume,  took  the  oaths  for  him^ 
that  he  would  observe  the  laws,  and  maintain  the  religion  then 
publicly  taught,  preserve  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  oppose 
every  thing  contrary  to  it.  Soon  after,  those  who  had  assem- 
bled at  Hamilton,  complained,  that  a  petty  number  of  the 
nobles,  and  these  not  the  most  powerful,  had,  without  waiting 
for  their  consent,  setded  the  government  according  to  their 
own  pleasure.  Bu^  notwithstanding  theur  solicitations  among 
the  rest  of  the  nobility,  vevy  few  joined  their  party,  except 
those  who  had  met  them  at  first,  for  the  greater  number  were 
rather  inclined  to  be  spectators,  than  actors  in  these  transact 
tions.  At  last  they  wrote  to  the  regent,  that  Argyle  was 
ready  to  attend  a  conference  with  the  earl  of  Moray.  These 
letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Moray^  without 
any  higher  title,  were,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  refused, 
and  the  messenger  dismissed,  almost  without  an  answer ;  but 
Argyle  knowing  what  was  offensive  in  the  letters,  and  having 
perfect  confidence  in  the  regentfs  friendship,  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  few  of  the  chiefs  of  his  faction,  wher^  being 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  through  contempt  of  any  who  were 
absent,  bat  firom  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the 
chief  magistrate  was  so  hurriedly  created,  a  few  days  after,  he 
attended  the  public  convention  of  the  estates. 
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Book  XIX. 


I.  Tm  king  bong  crowned,  and  die  povrer  of  the  regenft 
nearly  estahli^ed,  there  was  some  respite  from  ^lolenoe  and 
arms.  Bat  the  peace  was  fiiithless  and  insecure ;  the  misetded 
state  of  the  pablic  mind,  and  the  midisgoised  indignation  of 
many,  seemed  to  portend  some  sodden  misdiief •  In  tins  slate 
of  onoertainty,  all  eyes  were  tomed  towards  the  neit  pariSa- 
menL  The  day  of  meeting  was  the  25th  of  Angnst^  and  die 
attendance  was  more  muneroos  than  had  ever  before  been 
witnessed.  There  the  authority  of  the  regeaat  was  confirmed, 
bot  thqr  differed  in  their  opinicxis  widi  req>ect  to  die  qoeen  ; 
tor  as  the  whole  contriTance  of  the  cmd  deed  was,  by  many 
proofr  and  testimonies,  but  particolaity  by  her  own  letters  to 
Bothwdl,  clearly  fixed  upon  her,  some,  induced  by  die  atroci* 
ty  of  die  crimen  and  some,  who^  having  been  admitted  to  & 
knowledge  of  the  fiict  by  the  qoeen,  wished  to  remove  the 
evidence  of  their  common  crimen  thought  that  she  ought  to 
sotkr  punishment  according  to  law.  The  majority,  however, 
decreed  to  keep  her  in  custody. 

II.  After  the  parliament  rose,  the  winter  was  spent  in  estab- 
fishing  courts,  and  punishing  delinquents.  Tlie  FVench  and 
English  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  but  nesdi- 
er  were  permitted  to  visit  the  queen,  she  b^ng  considered  as 
a  prisoner  of  state.  Bothwell  alone  ronained  in  arms,  a  fleet 
was  sent  to  i^rehend  him,  for  he  had  commenced  pirate^  and 
was  roving  among  the  Orkney,  and  more  distant  ifjlands,  but 
such  was  the  public  poverty,  that  the  money  necessary  for 
fitting  it  out,  was  borrowed  from  James  Douglas,  the  earl  of 
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Morton,  who  supplied  the  necessity  of  the  state  from  his 
private  purse.  Bothwell,  trusting  to  the  boisterous  sea,  pai** 
ticukrly  tempestuous  during  winter,  and  the  empty  .  treasury, 
which  he  himself  had  exhausted,  lived  almost  in  a  state  ot 
security  and  was  nearly  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival  oi 
William  Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  who  commanded  the  fleet  A 
part  of  his  associates  were  taken,  he  himself  escaped,  along 
with  a  few  followers,  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  among 
the  rocks  and  shallows,  where  large  ships  could  not  approach, 
and  soon  after,  sailed  for  Denmark,  where,  not  being  able  to 
^ve  any  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  being  recognised  by  some  merchants,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  closest  custody.  .  After  nearly  ten  years'  impris- 
onment, the  loathsomeness  of  his  dungeon,  combined  with 
other  miseries,  drove,  him. distracted,  and  his  infamous  life 
dosed  in  merited  wretchedness* 

III.  In  the  beginnmg  of  next  spring,  the  regent  resolved  to 
make  a  circuit  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  hold  justiciary 
courts,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  disorders  which  had  occurred 
during  the  late  unsetded  state  of  the  kingdom,  a  determination 
which  variously  affected  various  descriptions  of  people.  The 
adverse  faction  declaimed  against  the  severity,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  the  cruelty  of  the  regent,  formidable  indeed,  to  those 
who^  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes,  could  not 
endure  either  laws  or  equity,  after  so  great  licentiousness  of 
the  late  past  times ;  but  were  the  queen  at  liberty,  some  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  and  others  with 
the  hopes  of  reward.  Thus  many,  even  of  those  who  had 
been  the  principal  means  of  taking  her  captive,  were  induced 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  opposite  faction.  Maidand,  in 
proportion  as  he  favoured  the  queen's  interest,  hated  Bothwell 
as  a  pei£dious  villain,  from  whom  his  own  life  was  in  danger, 
and  because  he  despaired  of  overturning  him  as  long  as  the 
queen  lived,  was  induced  to  consent  to  that  party  in  parlia- 
ment, who  would  have  executed  justice  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors.  James  Balfour  was  in  the  same 
situation,  for  he  esteemed  Bothwell  his  implacable  enemy,  and 
both,  it  was  suspected,  were  privy  to  the  design  of  the  king's 
death.     But  Bothwell  being  taken,  and  thrown  into  prison  in 
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Denmark,  ibey  torned  their  thonghts  to  the  queen^  hberatioii, 
not  oidy  because  they  expected  from  her  more  readily  impon- 
ity  fiir  their  common  canme^  but  because  they  believed  die 
who  had  removed  her  husband,  woold  not  deal  mora  gently 
to  her  son,  whose  infancy,  and  "die  shade  of  the  royal  name^ 
excluded  her  from  the    goTemment,  which  th^  considered 
requisite  for  their  seeuri^,  lest  die  son,  when  he  arrived  at 
maturity,  should  become  the  avenger  of  his  fiidier's  murder. 
There  were  besides,  pretty  strong  conjectures,  that  the  queen 
herself  was  not  averse  to  such  a  deed.      She  had  often  been 
heard  to  say,  The  boy  would  not  live  long,  for  she  had  been 
informed  at  Paris,  by  a  learned  mathematician,  ihat  her  first 
child  would  not  live  beyond  a  year ;  and  it  was  believed,  in  this 
expectation  she  had,  sometime  ago,  gmie  to  Stirling  to  cany 
the  infknt  to  Edinburgh  along  with  her,   owing  to  whidb 
suspicion,  the  governor  of  the  castle  would  not  allow  the  boy 
to  be  taken  from  him,  and  a  great  number  of  the  nobili^, 
collected  at  Stirling,  confederated  to  protect  the  prince«      The 
Hamiltons  likewise^  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  liberate  the  queen, 
because  if  the  young  prince  were  removed  by  her,  they  them- 
selves would  be  advanced  one  step  nearer  the  throne,  and  she 
then,  without  much  trouble  or  danger,  could  also  be  cut  off; 
for,  hated  on  account  of  so  many  crimes,  she  would  naturally^ 
after  being  restored,  exercise  with  greater  cruelty  than  before^ 
the  ^anny  which  had  been  interrupted.     Argyle  and  Huntly 
favoured  the  hopes,  and  desired  the  success  of  the  Hamiltons, 
the  mother  of  the  one,  and  the  wife  of  the  other  being  of  that 
family.     But  they  had  likewise  thdr  private  reasons,  for  it  was 
understood  neither  had  be^  unacquainted  with  the  faults  of 
the  queai.     William  Murray,  of  Tullibardine,  dissatisfied  on 
account  of  his  difference  in  religion,  had  also  a  private  quarrel 
with  the  regent,  and  although  he  had  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant   assistance  in  taking  the  queen,  now  not  only  left  the 
royal  party,  but,  on  great  expectations  of  advantage  being  held 
out  to  him,  carried  a  great  body  of  his  firiends  al<«g  with  him. 
These  were  the  principal  persons  0(mcemed  in  the  liberation 
of  the  queen.     But  there  were  many  others,  whiMU  domestic 
necessity,  or  private  hatred,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  or  the 
hope  of  advancement,  induced  to  .ioin  the  same  party,  besides 
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these  who  were  altied  by  propinquity,  or  other  bonds,  with 
those  I  have  mentioned* 

IV.  In  this  perturbed  state  of  the  countoy,  the  regent  re- 
mained firm,  equally  unmoved  by  the  ^itreaties  of  his  friends, 
and  the  threats  of  his  enemies.  Even  when  libels  were  publish- 
ed openly,  avowing  their  hatred,  and  expressing  their  de$ire 
of  revenge^  and  some  astrologers,  who  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy,  had  named  the  day  before  which  he  would 
die,  stiU  he  continued  steady  to  his  purpose,  and  often  said, 
he  knew  perfectly  he  must  die  sometime,  but  he  could  not 
posnbly  die  more  honourably,  than  in  procuring  public  tran- 
quillity. Wherefore,  having  called  a  parliament  at  Glasgow, 
he  ordered  the  Lennox  men,  and  those  of  Renfrew  and 
Clydesdale  to  att^id ;  while  there,  engaged  in  administering 
justice,  and  punishing  o£Penders,  the  plans  which  had  been  so 
Iwig  in  agitation  for  liberating  the  queen,  were  brought  to  a 
oonclusion. 

v.  In  Lochleven  castle^  where  the  queen  was  confined,  there 
were  the  regent's  mother,  his  three  brothers  by  another  father* 
besides  a  crowd  of  women,  but  no  one  was  admitted  to  see  the 
queen,  excqit  such  as  were  well  known,  or  were  sent  by  the 
regent  Among  her  domestics,  the  queen  singled  out  George 
Douglas,  the  regent's  youngest  brother,  a  youth  of  an  amiably 
disposition,  and  of  an  age  easily  captivated  by  female  allure- 
ments, as  best  adapted  for  her  purpose.  He  being  accustom- 
ed finequently  to  ait^id  her  at  a  species  of  game,  with  which 
she  used  to  amuse  her  leisure,  after  some  familiar  intercourse 
with  her,  undertook  to  corrupt  t^e  inferior  servants  of  the 
oastle,  some  by  giltSj  and  others  by  promises.  Nor,  after  she 
had  intrusted  herself  to  him,  and  hG|)ed,  by  bis  means^  to 
regain  her  liberty,  could  she  allow  herself  to  deny  him  any 
thing.  George,  therefore,  having  secured  his  own  safety*  and 
ezdied  by  the  h<^  of  fiiture  riches  and  power,  with  the 
conuivaoKe  of  his  mother,  as  is  believed,  set  himsdif  vigorously 
t»  accomplish  what  he  liad  undertaken.  But  although  some 
persims  penseived  what  was  in  agiftsdon,  and  infonned  the 
regesDt^  he  confided  ao  much  in  the  fideli^  oi  his  relatklOfil> 
that  he  changed  none  of  the  original  guard,  except  that  he 
ordered  George  to  leave  the  Island,  on  which,  he  withdrew  tu 
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the  next  village  on  the  shore  of  the  loch,  where  he  communi- 
cated with  the  queen  about  the  enterprise^  thtxxigh  the  med- 
ium of  the  servants  he  had  bribed,  more  freely  than  before. 
And  now,  not  only  the  dissatisfied  Scots  were  admitted  into 
the  plot,  but  the  French  likewise  were  solicited  to  aid  it,  by 
James  Hamilton,  the  former  regent,  and  James  Beaton,  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow — ^the  Scots  to  perform  the  work,  the 
French  to  supply  the  money. 

VI.  Toward  the  end  of  April,  an  ambassador  came  from 
France,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  queen,  and  pretended,  if  that  were 
refused,  that  he  would  immediately  depart.  •  The  regent  de^ 
nied  that  he  possessed  the  power,  the  queen  not  having  been 
committed  to  prison  by  him,  nor  could  he  do  any  thing  in  the 
matter,  without  consulting  those  who  had  at  first  confined  her, 
and  afterward  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  approving  what 
they  had  done;  that  he  would  gratify,  as  far  as  he  could,  his 
siifter,  and  his  ally  the  king,  and  on  the  20th  of  next  month, 
would  convene  the  parliament  for  that  purpose.  With  that 
answer  the  ambassador  appeared  satisfied,  and  the  regent 
proceeded  with  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  queen,  having  bribed  the  master  of  a  small  vessel, 
and  sending  away .  the  rest  of  her  attendants  under  various 
pretexts,  escaped  fix>m  the  loch.  The  news  of  her  flight 
being  told  to  the  guards,  who  were  at  dinner,  a  firuidess 
noise  was  made,  for  all  the  boats  were  hauled  up  on  dry 
ground,  and  the  apertures  for  the  oars  destroyed,  which  pre- 
vented any  immediate  pursuit.  The  queen  was  received  by 
horsemen,  who  were  waiting  for  her  on  the  shore,  and  esoorU 
ed  her  to  the  houses  of  the  partisans,  whence,  next  day.  May 
3d,  she  came  with  a  great  train  to  Hamilton,  eight  miles 
distant  from  Glasgow. 

VII.  The  noise  of  the  queen's  escape  having  spread  widely, 
multitudes  flocked  to  her,  who  eidier  distrusted  the  royal 
party,'  as  not  yet  sufficiently  secure^  or  who  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  fresh  favours  from  the  queen,  or  relied  on  the  remem- 
brance of  their  old  services.  In  this  confiision,  numbers 
openly  discovered  themselves,  while  many,  having  secretly 
obtained  pardon  for  their  past  ofiences,  waited  the  chances  of 
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fortune,  and  lingered  with  the  regesaL  But  while  the  defec- 
tion of  others  occasioned  little'surprise,  the  departure  of  Rob* 
ert  Boyd,  who  till  that  day  had  possessed  the  highest  r^uta- 
tion  for  constancy,  occasioned  much  speculation.  He^  upon 
the  wreck  of  that  noble  family-— noticed  in  the  life  of  James 
III. — ^being  educated  by  his  father,  a  brave  man,  emulous  of 
ancient  parsunony,  in  a  frugal  and  circumscribed  manner, 
followed  the  same  course  as  his  relations,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  more  powerful  families,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
restoring  to  its  ancient  vigour,  his  own  stem,  lately  so  flour- 
ishing* Wherefore,  his  fother  and  himself  first  affiled  to  the 
Hamiltons,  then- in  office ;  but,  upon  the  regency  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  queen  dowager,  when  the  tumults  arose  about 
the  controversies  in  religion,  he  joined  himself  to  the  Reform- 
ed, to  whom  his  father  had  been  strongly  averse,  which  fac- 
tion then  appeared  strongest,  and  remained  with  it  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  queen  from  France,  and  raised  so  great  an  opinion 
of  his  constancy,  fortitude,  and  prudence^  that  Gillespie,  earl 
of  Argyle,  was  swayed  almost  entirely  by  his  advice*  But 
when  it  happened  that  some  of  the  chief  nobles  confederated 
to  protect  the  king,  he  too  subscribed  the  bond ;  yet,  with 
equal  levity,  he  and  Argyle,  who  was  then  ruled  by  him,  in- 
formed the  queen  of  what  had  been  transacted  at  that  meetings 
and  from,  that  time,  Boyd  had  been  a  participator  of  all  the 
queen's  counsels  against  his  ancient  friends,  a  conduct  which 
stamped  him,  in  their  opinion,  as  fickle  and  deceitfol.  Upon 
the  queen's  being  confined,  however,  Boyd  attached  himself 
to  the  regent,  Moray,  who  respected  his  ability  and  industry 
so  much,  that  he  admitted  him  into  his  privy  council,  and 
whatever  sentiments  might  be  entertained  with  r^ard  to.  him 
otherwise,  he  merited  the  highest  commendation  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  capital  trials  before  the  regent  at  Glasgow;  but 
when  he  perceived  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  he  secretly 
withdrew  to  the  queen,  whence  he  sent,  however,  his  son  with 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  excusing  his  departure,  alleging 
that  perhaps  he  would  not  be  of  less  service  to  the  king's 
party,  than  if  he  had  remained  with  him.  His  defection, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  high  opinion  numbers  entertained 
of  his  manners,  gave  rise  to  many  observations. 
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VIII.  Meanwhile^  it  w»  keeoly  disputed  io  the  regent's 
ooancily  whedier  they  should  lemaiB  where  thi^  were,  or  gtp 
to  Sdrlingy  where  the  king  wm^    Many  i^broo^j  advised  to 
depart;  they  urged  that  the  popnloQftvilliige  of  Hai^        waa 
m  the  neighboarboodt    and    the  numeroiis  vassals  of  that 
powerfbl  fiunily  were  spread  around  everywhere ;  that  about 
five  handled  horse  had  arrived  with  the  qoe^  and  many 
more  reported  on  their  inarch  fixim  the  remote  districts,  while 
diere  remained  with  the  regent  only  his  own  fiiioids,  the  rest 
having  gone^  aome  to  jam  the  qoe^i,  and  some  to  attaid  their 
individnal  ooncems,  as  if  it  had  been  a  seasoa  of  fvoSoioisid 
Uanqnillity,  and  although  the  idbabitants  of  Gksgow  appear^ 
ed  saffidently  fiuthfid,  having  suffered  many  and  great  losses 
from  the  Hamiltxms  when  in  power,  yet  the  town  was  hig^ 
diinly  inhabited,  and  open  on  every  side.     On  the  oth^  hand, 
it  was  contended  that  almost  every  thixig  depended  on  the 
first  Uow ;  that  a  relreat  would  be  infiunous*  and  nest  to  a 
flight;  that  all  appearance  of  fear  ought  then  particulaiiy  to 
be  avoided,  lest  the  spirits  of  the  enemy  should  be  raised,  and 
their  own  troops  disheartened ;  ^tfaat  the  powerful  fiunilies  of 
Clmnin^am  and  Semple  were  on  the  one  side,  and  TjCTmna» 
the  king^s  peculiar  patrimony,  on  the  other,  whence  die  near- 
est re-enforcements  could  j<Ma  in  a  few  hours,  the  rest,  neat 
day,  or  on  the  third  at  farthest ;  and  till  asjistanee  should 
rive  from  a  greater  distance,  diey  were  sufficiently  strongs 
pedally  when  joined  by  the  citizens. 

iz.  The  Istter  opinion  prevailed  in  the  ooundL  The 
Fiendi  ambassador  passed  between  the  parties,  rather  like  a 
^py  than  as  a  peace-maker,  which  he  pretended  to  be^  and 
when  at  first  he  saw  die  small  number  of  troops  which  were  at 
Glasgow,  and  the  appearance  of  die  great  multitude  amond 
Hamilton,  he  strenuously  advised  the  queen  to  give  batda 
Already,  however,  the  rq^ent  had  collected  his  firiends  fiuai 
the  nearest  places,  and  waited  those  at  a  distance  firom  MeCM 
and  TjQthiaa.  They,  when  these  arrived,  were  about  sis 
hundred  chosen  raeo,  whom,  having  allowed  to  rest  icme  dayi 
he  determined  to  march  to  Hamilton,  and,  if  possible,  imme« 
diately  bring  on  an  engagement  for  delays  he  thought,  wouU 
be  hurtful  to  his  party,  and  fimMiraUe  to  the   enemy,  who 
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were  most  popular  in  the  most  disUnt  parts  of  the  ooontiy. 
In  two  days  after^  early  in  the  m(»imigy  he  recdyed  certain 
infixrmation  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  from  the  sereral 
places  where  they  were  quartered^  as  they  trusted  to  their 
numbers,  which  amounted  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  nken, 
and  knew  there  were  hardly  above  four  thousand  with  the 
regent,  and  had  determined  to  march  bqrond  Glasgow,  and 
after  leaving  the  queen  m  Dunbarton  castle,  either  to  fight  or 
lengthen  out  the  war  as  they  saw  it  <^nvenient,  or,  if  the  re- 
gent should  oppose  them,  which  they  did  not  eoqpect,  give 
him  battle  immediately,  never  doubting  of  the  issue. 

3t.  The  regent  who  had  previously  resolved  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  engage,  immediately  led  his  troops  into  the  cfpea 
fields  before  the  town,  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would 
come,  and  stood  for  some  hours  drawn  up  in  battle  array; 
but  when  he  saw  their  army  upon  the  farther  bank  of  die 
river,  he  immediately  comprehended  their  design,  and  order- 
ed his  own  to  cross,  the  foot  by  the  bridge,  and  the  horse  by 
the  fords,  and  march  towards  Langside,  through  which  the 
enemy's  road  lay.  This  village  is  situate  on  the  riyer  Carly 
at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  running  south-west ;  on  the  east  and  north 
the  approach  is  steep,  the  other  sides  decline  goitly  to  a  plain ; 
thither  Moray  hastened  with  so  much  speed,  that  the  king's 
forces  almost  occupied  the  bill  bdbre  the  enemy  was  aware 
of  their  intenticm,  although  they  hurried  thither  by  a  shorter 
route;  but  two  adverse  circumstances  happened  to  them, 
which  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  royalists.  First,  Gillea- 
pic  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  thdr  commander-in-chie^  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  fidling  from  his  horse,  occasioned 
aome  delay  in  their  movements ;  and  next,  their  army,  oce»- 
aionaUy  descending  into  narrow  valiies,  never  saw  the  whole 
of  the  royal  forces  at  once,  which  made  them  believe  diey 
were  so  few-*nor  were  they  numerous— that  they  despised 
both  them  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground.  At  length 
the  queen's  army,  when  they  advanced  nearer,  and  perceived 
the  situation  they  desired  occupied  by  the  enemy,  took  po»- 
se^ion  of  a  gently  rising  hill  opposite^  and  divided  th^  force 
into  two  lines ;  in  the  first  they  placed  their  diief  strength, 
calculating  diat  if  it  broke  the  opposite  line,  the  others  would 
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never  stand,  an  attack.  The  leaders  cf  the  king's  army^  likiH 
wise,  divided  their  forces  into  two  battalions.  On  the  right 
were  James.  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  Robert  Semple,  AlesK- 
ander  Hume^  .and  Patrick  Lindsay,  each  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals;  on  the. left,  John,  earl  of  Marr,  Alexander,  earl  of 
Glencaim,  William,  earl  of  Monteith,  and  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow;  the  musqueteers  lined  the  village  below,  and  die 
gardens  near  the  public,  road. 

XI.  Both  armies  being  thus  arranged,  the  queen's  artillery 
were .  attacked,  and  driven  fix>m  their  ground  by  the  king^s 
ttoops.  The  king's  cavalry,  oa  the  other  hand,  being  gread^ 
inferior,  were  dispersed  by  their  opponents,  who,  after  having 
perfonned  this  service,  in  order  to  throw  the  foot  likewise  into 
Gonfusion,  advanced  to  attack  the  line  drawn  up  on  the  hill, 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  royal  archers,  and  a  part  of  the 
horse  who  had  rallied  in  the  flight,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
In  the  meantime,  the  enemy's  left  wing  advanced  along  the 
highway,  which  was  a  declivity  lower  down  the  valley,  and 
although  annoyed  on  their  march  by  the  musqueteers,  yet,  on 
emerging  from  the  glen,  formed  regularly  into  line.  Hei*e 
they  were  opposed  by  two  battalions  of  spearmen,  each  pre- 
senting a  dense  rampart,  and  the  struggle  was  fiercely  and 
obstinately  contested  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  those  of 
them  whose  spears  were  broken,  drawing  their  daggers,  throw- 
ing stones,  fragments  of  lances,  or  whatever  missile  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  in  the  faces  of  their  enemy.  At  this  crisis, 
some  of  die  rear  rank  of  the  king^s  party — ^whether  through 
.  cowardice  or  treachery  is  uncertain — took  to  flight,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  disordered  the  combatants,  had  not  the 
depth  of  their  array  prevented  those  in  front  from  knowing 
what  was  occurring  in  rear.  The  second  division  observing 
the  danger,  and  being  themselves  disengaged,  threw  forward 
some  entire  regiments  to  the  right,  and  re-enforced  the  first 
line.  Their  adversaries  incapable  of  withstanding  the  united 
attack,  were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  uni- 
versally fled.  Urged  by  hatred  and  private  revenge,  the 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives  would  have  been  terrible,  had  not 
the  regent  sent  horsemen  in  every  direction  to  stop. the  car- 
nage     That  division  of  the  second  line  of  the  king's  army, 
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Whkh  had  till  now  remained  entire,  when  they  observed  the 
enemy  rooted,  and  fl3nng  in  disorder,  likewise  broke  their 
ranks  and  pursued. 

XII.  The  queen,  who  had  stood  a  spectator  of  the  action, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  field,  cm  perceiving  all  lost, 
fled  towards  Enghind,  with  the  horse  of  her  party,  who  came 
unbroken  out  of  the  battle.  The  rest  returned  each  to  his 
home  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  Few  fell  in  the 
engagement,  but  many,  scattered  oyer  the  country,  fatigued 
and  weary,  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  The  .amount  of  the 
killed  was  about  three  hundred;  the  prisoners  were  more 
numerous.  Of  the  king^s  troops  there  were  not  many  wound^ 
ed,  but  among  them  were  lord  Alexander  Hume,  wad  An- 
drew Stewart,  and  only  one  killed^  The  victorious  army, 
except  a  small  number  of  horse  who  continued  the  pursuit, 
returned  rejoicing  to  Glasgow,  and  after  rendering  thanks  to 
God,  who  gave  an  almost  bloodless  victory  to  the  causa  of 
justice  and  equity,  against  a  brave  enemy  so  superior  in' 
numbers,  congratulating  each  other,  separated,  and  went  to 
dinner.  This  battie  was  fought  on  the  13th.  of  May,  eleven 
days  after  the  queen  had  escaped  from  prison.  The  French 
ambassador,  who  had  waited  the  exrent  of  the  battle,  and  had 
confidently  expected  the  queen  to  prove  victorious,  disi^)- 
pointed  in  his  expectation,  threw  off  his  mask,  and  without 
waiting  upon  the  r^ent,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  was  sent, 
took  horses,  and  guides,  and  set  off  for  the  nearest  part  of 
England.  Being  robbed  upon  his  journey,  James  Douglas, 
laird  of  Drumlanric,  although  he  knew  him  to  be  firiendly  to 
die  enemy,  yet  respecting  the  name  of  ambassador,  which  he 
bore,  procured  the  restoration  of  the  proper^  which  had  been 
taken  from  him.  The  regent  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  in  inspecting  the  prisoners; 
some  he  freely  discharged,  others  he  dismissed  on.  giving 
surety  for  their  peaceable  behaviour.  The  chiefs  he  detained, 
especially  those  who  were  of  the  Hamilton  family,  and  distri- 
buted them  in  various  prisons.  Next  day,  knowing  how.much 
that  clan  was  hated  among  their  neighbours,  he  took  with  him 
only  five  hundred  horse,  forbi<£iing  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
follow,  and  marched  to  Clydesdale,  which  he  found  almost 
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whc%  deserted^  the  inhabtCaats  conwdering  rather  irll$t  tbqf 
rieserved,  than  phdng  any  reliaiice  on  the  clemonojr  of  tbo 
regent,  although  they  had  abready  anqily  eiperianoed  iU  Uo 
took  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draffiui)  both  quite  empty, 
eaccept  Hamilton,  where  he  found  aome  of  the  fomitujre  of 
James  V.  The  same  terror  droTO  the  queen  to  fioglandt 
either  because  she  thought  no  place  in  that  quarter  of  Scotr 
bttid  sufficiently  safis,  or  because  she  had  little  ooofidence  in 
John  Maxwell  of  Henies. 

XIII*  The  regent,  having  procured  a  temporary  tranquillity^ 
smmoned  parliament  to  meat  in  the  month  of  «—^  Many 
endeavours  were  used  txi  prevent  this  by  the  adverse  fection* 
Rumours  were  everywhere  spread  of  the  approach  of  French 
auxiliaries;  nor  were  they  wholly  without  fibundation;  for 
some  regiments  marched  to  the  sea  coast,  under  MartigueSt 
an  active  officer  of  the  Luxemburgh  fiunily,  to  be  tranq;H>rted 
with  a)I  expedition  to  Scotland  $  and  they  would  have  come^ 
had  not  the  civil  war,  suddenly  breaking  out  in  France,  pre<* 
vwited  them.  But  this  event  wouU  not  have  been  so  formicU 
able  to  the  regent  as  his  enemies  imaginecU  for  it  would  bavu 
alienated  England  from  them,  and  joined  it  more  cloaely  to 
him.  Argyle,  too,  with  six  hundred  of  his  daUi  came  to 
Glasgow,  where,  after  conferring  with  Hamilton  and  some  of 
his  fiu^tion,  about  preventing  the  assembling  of  the  estateSi 
perceiving  no  means  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  they  re* 
turned  home;  and  Huntly,  having  collected  abMt  one  thousand 
foot  to  watdi  the  day  of  meeting,  marched  to  Perth;  where, 
finding  the  fords  of  the  river  Tay  guarded  by  William  Ruth- 
ven  and  the  neighbouring  nobility,  he  retreated  without  at^ 
tempting  any  thing.  At  the  same  time,  letters  were  obtained 
by  the  public  enemy  from  the  quetti  of  England,  addressed  Co 
the  r^^ttt,  desiring  htm  to  delay  assemUing  the  pariiameot^ 
and  likewise  requesting  that  he  would  not  precqiitate  the  trial 
of  the  rebds  until  she  was  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
whde  snfa}ect,  as  she  could  not  with  honour  overlook  the 
danger  of  a  queen,  a  neighbour  and  a  relation,  so  nearly  allied 
to  herself,  who  had  complained  to  her  heavily  of  the  iiguriea 
she  had  received  from  her  subjects.  This  concession,  although 
it  seemed  uninqiorlant,  yet  i^  the  rebels  could  have  obtained 
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It,  they  boped  they  wovdd  have  gftined  every  thmg,  as  that 
debiy  and  trifling  would  have  allowed  them  to  recrnk  dicir 
strength  and  spirits,  and  must  have  weakened  diat  of  the  ene« 
my,  especially  as  any  delay  on  the  pan  of  the  king^s  pan^ 
would  have  been  ascribed  to  fear;  and,  besides,  they  them- 
selves bad  determined,  in  the  interim,  to  call  a  parliani«nt  in 
tiie  queen's  neme«  But  the  regent,  perceiving  how  neceasaiy 
it  was  to  proceed  in  assemUing  the  parliament,  determined  to 
hold  it  on  the  day  appointed,  even  although  all  the  strength 
of  his  opponents  wert  muted  to  oppose  it. 

XIV.  In  the  parliament  it  was  debated  widi  great  keenness, 
whether  all,  without  exception,  who  had  borne  arms  against 
fhe  king,  shoold  be  declared  goilty  of  high  treason,  and  dmtr 
estates  ccmfiscated.  William  Maitland,  however,  who  stfll 
secretly  &v<rared  the  rebels,  obtained  chat  a  few  only  should 
be  condemned  at  present  as  a  terror  to  the  rest,  and  the  hopes 
of  mercy  be  held  out  to  the  others,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty.  This  proceeding  w<mderAilly  increased  the  conspiracy 
of  the  rebels,  and  encouraged  dieir  obstinacy,  when  -they  saw 
the  punishment  of  their  own  crimes  deferred,  and  were  assur- 
ed  that  neidier  the  queen,  her  nrighbour  and  relation,  nor 
(be  Gutsesj,  who  were  Aen  so  powerful  at  the  Frendi  court, 
nor  the  French  king  himself,  woidd  patiently  endure  such  an 
invanon  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  nor  even  if  they  were  do- 
eerted  fay  them,  did  Aey  think  themselves  so  weak  as  to  be 
nnaUe  to  defend  Aeir  own  cause,  as  they  were  both  numerous 
and  powerftd,  and  wanted  nodhing  to  secure  a  victory,  except 
the  empty  shadow  of  the  royal  name,  which  had  foeen  usurped 
by  force.  The  regent,  in  the  meantime,  wh<dly  occupied  in 
restoring  public  tranquillity,  having  slightly  fined  a  few  of  the 
naghboturii^  diiefi,  recdved  them  into  fcvour.  The  earl  of 
Rotiies^  on  the  intereesrion  of  his  friends,  was  banished  for 
-ttiree  years ;  oiliers  he  earnestly  entreated,  by  their  mutual 
acquaintances,  to  return  to  tbehr  allegiance ;  but^when  he  saw 
that  many  of  diem  were  ^obstinate,  and  bent  on  revenge,  he 
levied  mi  army,  and  marched  into  Annandale,  Nitbsdale,  and 
4ie  lower  pmrt  of  Gaftoway,  where  he  took  some  castles,  and 
garrisoned  them ;  others,  whose  owners  were  more  obstinate, 
he  razed,  and,  in  a  short  tune,  would  have  entirely  quelled 
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the  whole  ooimtiy.  If  letters^  from  the  qmten  of  fii^^uid|  had 
not  ioternqpled  his  Tictorioiis  career,  statiagi-^tfaat  the  ex- 
iles had  infinmed  her  that  the  queen  of  Soots  had  suffered 
great  injiistice,  and  had  been  kiaded  with  ungrowidBd  odium 
bjr  her  disaflected  satigects ;  bvt  she  particDbriy  mgied:— The 
royal  name  woidd  be  disgraced,  and  the  authority  of  sacred 
nugesty  despised,  if  suffered  to  be  vanbnily  exposed  by  the 
seditions;  that  the  injniy  of  the  atrocious  act  would  only,  it 
was  true,  affect  one,  but  the  exampk  would  readi  all;  there- 
fore,  it  was  necessanr  instantly  to  ofqpoae  such  proceedings 
lest  the  contagion  of  dethroning  kii^  should  spread  wider. 

XT.  After  A  number  of  remarics  to  this  effect,  directed 
against  the  avengers  of  the  king's  dea^  die  queen  ct  En^ 
land  demanded,  that  the  regent  should  send  commissioners 
to  her,  to  inform  her  of  the  whole  prooeediogs,  and  to  repLj 
to  the  diarges,  whether  criminal  or  rqproach&l,  which  had 
been  laid  against  him  in  his  absence*  It  appeared  to  the  r^ 
both  distressing  and  ofiensiTC^  diat  a  case,  already  do^ 
I,  shonid  undergo  a  new  trial;  and  it  seemed  both  de*- 
rogatory  and  dangerous  for  him  to  stand,  as  it  were^  cqpitally 
arraigned  before  fo^seign  kings,  often  enftmies  and  rivaL^  and 
whose  minds  were  already  prepossessed  by  his  adversaries;  yet 
there  were  many  considerations  which  forced  him  to  comply 
the  denmnd,  although  unjust. — Abroad,  the  cardinal  of 
the  queen's  unde,  possessed  the  whole  power  in 
the  court  of  France;  and  at  home,  a  greatnuyoiity  of  the  no- 
bility were  leagued  in  fiivonr  of  the  queen,  and  if  he  should 
ofiend  the  queen  of  England  also,  he  would  have  no  force  left 
to  oppose  to  so  many  difficulties. 

XVI.  When  the  regent  had  determined  to  send  ambassadors, 
and  was  uncertain  whom  to  a]^)oint^  the  principal  of  the  no^ 
bOity  declining  the  office,  he  determined  at  length  to  go  him- 
self and  carry  select  companions  along  with  him,  one  of  whom, 
William  Maitland,  was  reluctant,  and,  indeed,  unwilling;  but 
he  wi^  a  factious  man,  whom  the  r^;ent  saw  somewhat  indin- 
ed  to  the  queen's  party,  and  thou^^t  unsafe  to  be  left  at  home, 
in  the  then  precariolis  state  of  the  kingdom.  H%  therefore, 
induced  him,  by  great  promises  and  presents,  to  go  along 
with  him,  not  doubting;  but  he  would  be  able  to  bend,  or 
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OTercome  hk  aTark^ioos  mind  by  gifts;  the  reyt  went  wlllin^y. 
James  Douglas,  and  Patrick  Lindsay,  of  the  nobility;  tbe 
biA(^  of  Orkney,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  of  the  deJC- 
gy;  lawyers,  members  of  tbe  college  of  justice,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  Henry  Balnaves;  and  to  these  a  ninth  was  added, 
George  Buchanan.  Surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties, 
two  considerations  suj^rted  the  regent's  mind,  tbe  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  the  last  letters  of  the  queen  of  England,  in 
which  she  affirmed:-— If  the  accusations  were  true,  which  were 
alleged  against  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  she  would  think  her 
unworthy  of  reigning*  Encouraged  a  little  by  these  letters, 
the  regent  set  out  upon  his  journey,  attended  by  above  a 
hundred  horsemen,  although  he  had  received  certain  informa- 
tion, that  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  placed,  by  the  order 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  an  ambuscade,  to  intercept  him 
before  he  came  to  York.  On  the  4th  of  October,  however, 
he  entered  York,  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference,  and 
on  the  same  day,  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  came  thithen  The  reason  for  waylaying  the 
regent  was^the  duke  was  at  that  time,  by  his  secret  agents, 
negotiating  a  marciage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  take 
away  the  suspicion  of  the  king's  death,  and  facilitate  the  queen's 
return  to  Scotland,  it  was  determined  to  murder  the  regent, 
and  having  by  this  means  obtained  possession  of  the  letters 
written  by  her  to  Bothwell,  ccmtaining  the  proofs  of  the  crime, 
to  destroy  them;  but  because  the  duke  was  so  near,  that  the 
business  could  not  be  effected,  without  involving  him  in  the 
infamy  of  so  foul  a  murder,  the  ambush  was  withdrawn  at  that 
time.  There  were  added,  for  hearing  the  controversies  of  the 
Scots,  two  other  commissioners,  besides  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Saddler— the  one  commonly 
reported  to  be  attached  to  Howard,  the  other  free  from  all 
party  contagion. 

'  XVII.  A  few  days  after,  commissioners  arrived  from  the  queen 
of  Scots,  who  complained  of  her  ungrateful  subjects,  and  de- 
manded from  the  queen  of  England,  assistance  to  reduce  them 
without  waiting  for  any  disputation.  These  were  heard  se- 
parately, apart  bom  the  regent  and  his  companions,  and  hav- 
ing first  protested: — That  they  did  not  appear  before  the 
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eomtidMlfoiiers  m  jodget,  who  h«d  anj  right  of  psstlng 
tcnoe;  proceeded  Bt  gfeat  length,  to  detail  the  injuries   the 
queen  had  received  from  her  rabjeets,  and  demanded  finoin 
At  queen  of  Eoglaiid,  that  »he  shonld  either  persuade  ber 
itngrateAd  iofcgects  to  reoeiTe  back  their  prince,  or  if  they 
refimed  to  reeeive  her,  that  she  shonld  pve  her  sncb  an  armyj 
as  shonld  reinstate  her  in  spite  of  her  enemies.    After  some 
hoars,  the  regent  was  beard.    In  reply,  he  appealed  to  the 
Judgment  of  all  impartial  men,  for  the  justice  of  his  proceed- 
ings.   Nothing,  he  contended,  was  done  by  the  king^s  adher- 
ents, but  according  to  justice,  the  laws,  and  ancient  cnstcMDs 
of  the  nation,  and  that  m  public  conrenticMi ;  nor  conld  he, 
prrrately,  and  with  a  few,  abrogate  what  had  been  done  unan- 
imously, in  full  assembly  of  all  the  estates,  some  of  those  who 
now  accused  him,  being  themselves  present,  and  subscribing 
flie  acts.    The  English  oommisrioners  denied  that  the  Scottish 
act,  passed  at  home,  and  now  produced,  could  be  satisfactory, 
unless  the  reasMs  were  likewise  produced,  which  influenc^ 
the  noUes  to  pronounce  such  severe  decrees  against  their 
queen.    Hie  nsgent,  who  greatly  deprecated  accusing  bis 
queen  and  hb  sister,  and  divulging  her  flagrant  tn&my  before 
stranger,  and  not  unwilling  auditors,  refused,  unless  the  queen 
of  England  should  promise,  that  in  the  event  of  his  proving 
satisfiictorily,  ihat  the  king  of  the  Scots  had  been  murdered 
by  his  wife,  she  would  defend  the  cause  of  the  young  king, 
and  take  hbn,  as  itwere^  under  fier  protection.   To  which  the 
Engfish  ambassadors  repfied,  that  they  had  only  the  power  of 
hearing  the  demands  of  both  parties,  and  referring  die  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  their  queen.    On  which,  the  regent  re- 
quested them  to  obtain  fh)m  thdr  queen  some  such  promise, 
or  at  least,  procure  from  her  full  powers  for  hearing  and 
pronouncing  upon  die  whole  cause,  which  if  they  did,  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  promised,  that  unless  he  plainly  proved  that 
the  king  was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife,  he  would 
consent  to  suffer  <my  pimishment  usually  inflicted  on  traitors. 
XVIII.  Tlie  commissioners,  in  consequence,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  to  their  queen,  to  whom  she  wrote  back, 
thai  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  king,  should  send  one  or 
more  of  their  paity  to  court,  by  whom  she  mjght  be  clearly 
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informed  of  the  whole  state  of  tbe  case,  and  wben  tbat  was 
done,  she  would  see  what  course  she  ought  to  pursue*  la 
compliance  with  thiSf  the  regent  sent  WiUiam  MaitLand* 
against  whom  many  unpleasant  suspicions  were  daily  arising, 
and  James  Macgillt  not  so  much  as  an  assistant  in  transacting 
the  public  business,  as  an  obserrer  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  it.  Maitland  had  been  pvevioosly  suspected,  for 
several  reasons,  particularly  on  the  following  account*  Before 
his  journey  to  England,  although  he  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  design,  yet,  it  was  apparent  from  his  words,  his 
actions,  his  familiarity  with  those  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
more  clearly  from  some  intercq)ted  letters,  in  which  he  en* 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  queen,  that  his  assistance  might 
yet  be  of  service  to  her,  like  the  lion  in  the  tablBf  who,  when 
caught  in  a  net,  was  liberated  from  the  toils  by  a  mouse,  the 
wefiJcest  of  animals.  But  after  he  came  to  York,  almost  no 
night  passed,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  the  principal 
ambassadors  of  the  adverse  party,  eonununicate  to  them  hia 
own  designs,  and  acquaint  them  with  all  the  arrangements  at 
the  regent  But  although  the  regent  wished  to  prohibit  these 
meetings,  he  knew  his  prohibition  would  have  answered  no 
purpose,  except  that  of  making  them  be  held  more  secretly. 
These  circumstances,  although  pretty  clear  evidences  of  his 
treachery  to  the  pubHc  cause,  yet  accident  produced  unexpect* 
edly  the  most  indubitable  proof* 

XIX*  It  happened,  that  under  pretence  of  hunting,  Maitland 
bad  gone  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  into  the  adjacent  country, 
where,  after  canvassing  the  whole  subject  at  great  Length,  they 
agreed  to  manage  the  business  slowly,  and  if  possible,  by 
going  repeatedly  over  the  same  ground,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  nothing  decisive  should  be  concluded,  and  yet  the  busi- 
ness not  altogether  neglected;  by  which  means,  the  regent 
would  be  obliged  to  return  without  accoroplidiing  the  object 
{or  which  he  came,  or  internal  disturbances  at  home  would 
force  him  to  depart;  and  moreover,  some  otbtf  remedy  would 
arise  during  the  time,  for  Norfolk  already  meditated  a  civil 
war,  by  which  he  would  remove  the  one  queen,  and  marry  the 
other.  Maitland  communicated  these  arrangements  to  John 
Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
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the  queen's  secrets,  and  he  sent  letters  to  her,  directing^  her  in 
what  manner  the  dnke  wished  her  to  write  back  to  court,  what 
course  to  pursue  in  future,  nor  from  the  slowness  of  the  issue, 
to  lay  aside  her  hopes  of  success.  These  letters,  being  read 
by  the  queen,  and  by  several  other  persons,  were  afterward 
dirown  aside  as  waste  paper,  and  at  last  brought  to  the 
regent,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  most  secret  designs- of 
his  enemies  were  by  them  made  known  to  him.  But  be  had 
had  many  proofs  of  Maitland's  perfidy  before.  When  the 
ambassadors  I  have  mentioned  reached  the  queen  at  London, 
it  appeared  most  proper  to  her  and  her  council,  that  the  re- 
gent himself  should  attend,  and  in  person  argue  the  contro- 
verted points.  Wherefore,  having  dismissed  part  of  his  at- 
tendants home  he  went  with  the  rest  to  London.  But  there  he 
encountered  the  same  difficulties  as  at  York,  while  he  refused 
to  bring  forward  an  accusation  against  the  queen,  his  sister, 
unless  the  queen  of  EIngland  would,  upon  her  detection,  take 
the  party  of  the  king  of  the  Scots  under  her  protection,  which, 
if  she  would  promise,  he  would  immediately  proceed  with  his 
accnsaticm,  on  the  same  condition  he  had  proposed  to  the 
commissioners. 

XX.  Whilst  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  in  Londoui 
die  queen  of  the  Scots  endeavoured,  by  James  Balfour,  to 
excite  internal  disturbance  at  home.  In  order  the  more 
easily  to  accomplish  this,  she  wrote  not  only  to  the  exiles  and 
friends  of  Bothwell,  to  harass  those  of  the  opposite  fiurtion  by 
every  species  of  hostility  in  their  power,  but  she  created 
lieutenants  through  the  whole  kingdom,  on  whom  she  bestow- 
ed kingly  power,  and  she  caused  rumours  to  be  everywhere 
spread,  that  the  regent  and  his  attendants  were  closely  con&i- 
ed  in  the  Tower  of  London.  But  when  she  saw  that  that  lie 
would  not  be  of  long  duration,  she  pretended  that  the  regent 
would  subject  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  English,  and 
had  promised  the  fortified  places,  and  the  king  himself  as  bis 
security.  The  reason' of  her  continuing  this  story,  was  believ- 
ed to  be,  that  as  she  herself  had  offered  the  same  thing  to 
the  English  commissioners,  and  the  ofier  had  been  rejected 
by  them  as  foolish,  because  she  had  nothing  that  she  had 
promised  in  her  power,  she  might  preoccupy  the  mind  of  the 
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comBon  people  by  the  hiatkood^  Mid  create  katied  agauut 
the  regent;  or,  if  die  oould  not  wholly  aTwt  the  ignamiBy 
firom  herself  at  least  she  wkbed  to^  flhare  it  with  the  adverse 


xzi.  Pressed  on  eyery  hand  by  these  difficulties  the  s^fent 
determined  to  haye  the  business  settled  in  whatever  ipanner« 
and  to  return  home  as  expeditiously  as  possiUe.  Wherefores 
the  English  haTiiig  often,  and  earneslly  entreated  him  to  ex« 
plain  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  transactioos-'-as  while  iffooe^ 
ant  of  thera^  they  could  determine  nodung-Hftod  as  he  wae 
extremely  desirous  of  satisfying  the  queen  of  finglaodf  whom^ 
without  the  greatest  injury  to  the  cause  be  supported^  he  dared 
not  offend;  and  wished  besides^  to  return  homei  tfa^t  he  mi|j;ht 
extinguish  in  its  birth  the  civil  war  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, which  he  could  not  do,  unless  the  queen  of  England 
were  friendly,  at  least  not  opposed  to  him»  he  protested  before 
1^  council,  that,  in  opposition  to  his  own  incUnatHin,  but 
forced  by  the  in^aortisnity  of  his  enemies,  he  accused  his  queen 
and  his  sister,  before  strangers,  of  the  most  ^lorpdo^s  crimes* 
He  did  that  not  from  any  wish  to  criminate  her,  but  impelled 
by  the  necessity  of  exculpatiiig  himself  and  be  unwillingly 
dragged  to  light,  what  he  wished^  had  it  been  possible,  to 
have  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.  If  there  was  any  thing 
invidious  in  what  he  did,  the  blame  belonged  to  those,  by 
whose  means  he  had  be^n  prevented  from  fully  obtaining 
his  early  desire-^of  cheerfully  ob^ing  good  princes,  or  per- 
formii^  the  more  ungraeiotts  task  of  reproving  bad  ones. 
One  request  he  preferred,,  that  they  who  had  dragged  him, 
against  his  inclinatioi^  into  this  dispute,  should  be  present  to 
hear  the  accusation  he  would  prefer,  '^iJd  if  any  felse  deed 
was  alleged,  disprove  it  before  the  council,  and  he  would  like- 
wise employ  their  tastimcmy  m  many  grave  matters.  The 
procuf  ators  for  the  Scotti&h  que^M^  who  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  their  own  cause,  refused  this,  and  persevered  in 
demanding  this  only,  that  the  quew,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  force  of  arms,  ^ouU  be  restoisd*  On  which,  a  day  wae 
fixed  for  the  regent  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  avengers 
of  the  king^s  death-^fcn:  he  himsetf  was  then  in  Fraace-^had 
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taken  arms,  and  deposed  the  queen  from  the  goremment  of 
her  krogdom,  and  the  rest  of  their  proceedings  till  that  time. 

XXII.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  regent  gave  a  connected 
account  of  all  the  transactions,  and  adduced  in  evidence,  the 
confessions  emitted  by  the  accomplices  of  the  king^s  murder, 
before  their  execution— -the  act  of  parliament  which  many  of 
the  regent's  accusers  had  themselves  subscribed,  and  then  the 
silver  casket  was  produced,  which  the  queen  had  received  from 
Fhuicis,  her  former  husband,  and  given  to  Bothwell.  In  it 
was  contained  letters  in  the  French  language,  written  with  the 
queen's  own  hand  to  Bothwell,  a  French  song,  not  inelegantly 
written,  likewise  by  her,  together  with  three  contracts  of  mar- 
riage, the  first  written  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  before  the 
parricide,  in  which,  as  by  bond,  she  engages  to  marry  him 
when  released  from  her  former  husband;  the  next,  before  the 
divorce  from  his  former  wife,  in  Huntly's  handwriting;  the 
third  done  openly,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage;  all  which 
being  exhibited,  and  read  in  council,  the  whole  crime  was  so 
evident,  that  no  doubt  could  possibly  remain  with  regard  to 
the  author. 

xxiii.  The  queen  of  Kngland,  although  fully  convinced  by 
these  proofs,  yet  still  fluctuated.  There  was  on  the  one  side, 
rivalry,  and  mutual  hatred,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  evidence,  which,  the  English  queen  thought, 
rendered  the  queen  of  Scots*  unworthy  of  assistance.  But 
although  she  rather  inclined  to  justice,  she  hesitated,  some- 
times, at  the  sympathizing  recollection  of  her  former  fortune, 
then  she  trembled  for  the  dignity  of  the  royal  name,  and  fear- 
ed, lest  the  example  of  dethroning  kings  might  pass  into  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms;  besides,  she  was  afraid  of  France  the 
friendship  between  the  countries  not  being  very  secure,  and 
then  the  French  ambassador  constantiy  pied  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  queen.  But  the  Spanish  ambassador,  although  he  had 
been  asked  to  interpose  in  the  name  of  his  king,  was  deterred 
by  the  baseness  of  the  crime,  and  refused  to  intermeddlei 
Wherefore,  the  queen  of  England,  that  she  might  leave  her- 
self room  to  retract,  if  affairs  did  not  succeed  in  France,  and 
not  deprive  herself  of  all  power  of  gratifying  them,  adopted  a 
middle  course,  declaring:— That  as  far  as  she  was  able  to 
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at  present,  all  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  wppeaxed  to 
have  been  lawful  and  regular;  and  yet,  as  if  she  had  delayed 
her  decision  till  another  time»  she  desired,  that  seeing  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  recalled  the  regent  home,  he 
would  leave  some  one  of  his  attendants  to  answer  to  any 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  him  in  his  absence. 
But  the  regent,  who  saw  that  the  queen  of  England  thus  de* 
layed  the  business,  that  she  might  be  at  liberty  to  pass  sen- 
tence as  suited  her  own  interest,  and  the  issue  of  her  foreign 
negotiations,  exerted  eyery  nerve,  in  order  not  to  leave  the 
cause  apparently  undetermined.  He  insisted,  that  if  his  enei> 
mies  had  any  charge  against  him,  it  was  but  equitable,  that 
they  who  had  so  long  premeditated  an  accusation,  should  now 
bring  it  forward,  and  not  watch  an  opportunity  to  calumniate 
him  in  his  absence,  while  they  avoided  all  personal  discussion. 
He  was  not- ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  reports  his  enemies  had 
spread,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  what  some  had  openly 
affirmed  before  the  council,  and  to  the  French  ambassador, 
and,  therefore,  he  earnestly  requested  the  council,  that  they 
would  order  those  who  thus  muttered  clandestinely,  to  pro- 
ceed openly ;  nor  was  he  so  anxious  to  return  home,  notwith- 
standing his  great  personal  inconvenience^  and  the  public 
detriment,  occasioned  by  his  delay,  as  to  do  so  until  he  had 
fully  cleared  himself. 

-  xxrv.  At  last  the  procurators  of  the  exiled  queen  being  sent 
for,  and  asked  if  they  had  now  any  charge  to  bring  against 
the  regent  or  his  companions,  as  privy  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  desired  to  produce  it,  they  replied: — ^That  they 
had  nothing  at  present,  but  when  ordered  by  their  queen  they 
would  accuse  them.  To  which  the  regent  answered: — That 
he  would  always  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  actions, 
nor  would  be  shun  it  at  any  time  or  place.  But  in  the  mean- 
while, until  the  queen  should  order  that  accusation,  he  asked 
his  accusers  now  present,  if  any  of  them  had  any  charge 
against  him,  that  they  would  now  bring  it  forward ;  that  it 
would  be  far  more  fair  and  honourable  to  produce  it  openly 
before  this  illustrious  assembly,  than  to  calumniate  his  charac- 
ter in  private  parties  during  his  absence.  This  they  refused 
likewise  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last,  taken  by  surprise^  the 
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whrie  eoMttcH  urgiag,  and  almott  ^arrelUag  with  diMi^  «Imj 
«anftsBed  individnftUy: — Thut  tfaejr  had  no  reason  to  stupect 
cMior  Moray  or  liis  cooipatiioag  «f  iwvng  baeo  aoeenory  to 
the  iuBg^s  death.    Tfa«s»  aftar  a  hmg  akereatisB  between  the 
fwrties,  the  couocil  broke  up ;  aof^  from  ihat  time  forward, 
was  there  any  mention  made  of  accuakig  the  regent  or  his 
coayanions.,    Duriag  the  dcteation  of  die  regtat  on  public 
biisiiiess  ia  Enghmd,  serend  Tigoreus  efforts  want  made  by 
mmua  of  the  qncea's  bctkm  both  at  home  and  abroad,  bat 
wilhont  success.    Janes  Hamikon,  who  had  been  regent  aome 
years  before,  disappointed  at  hoBK,  had  retired  to  Fcaiiee, 
wkere  he  lived  with  a  rery  finr  compaaionsy  attended  by  only 
one  or  two  servantB,  wholly  Temoved  frooi  the  hustle  of  all 
pid»lia  bosioess.    fiuft  theqaeea  of  8eo(8,  baring  escaped  from 
prison^  thea,  being  conquered  in  batde^  and,  withia  a  Aw 
days,  compelled  to  flee  to  Enghmd^  the  French^  who,  when  the 
earl  of  Moray  was  lecalled  by  his  oovoCryaien,  and  was  re- 
tarniBg  through  Franoe,  had  been  unable  to  bring  him  over 
to  their  party,  conceived  it  would  be  moat  coedocive  &r  their 
interest,  as,  on  aoooant  of  thtir  osm  intestiae  distnrbsBces, 
they  could  neither  send  sridiers  nor  money  to  Scotland,  to 
set  up  Hamilton  as  a  rival  diere,  espedaUy  at  that  dme*  when 
the  regent,  with  the  greatest  pert  of  the  oobihty,  was  absent, 
xxv.  He  was  in  consequence,  therefore^  dragged  from  his 
retreat,  furnished  with  a  little  money,  and  loaded  with  pro- 
mises.   As  he  hastened  throng  Sagland  home,  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends,  since  the  queen  of  Soots  famoured  his  par^, 
nnd  the  queen  of  Et^laad  was  not  arerse  to  ^iply  to  the  latter 
to  persuade  Moray,  by  her  authority,  to  resign  to  him  the 
regency  of  Scotland,  which  situation  belonged  to  him,  as  the 
nearest  kinsman  and  heir  by  the  laws  «id  customs  ij£  all  na» 
tions,  and  particularly  by  the  institotions  of  his  own.    Nor  was 
it  necessary,  for  ascertaining  this,  to  make  a  search  into  the 
amtals  of  ancient  times,  as  all  who  had  hitherto  aaoended  the 
tfaiODe,  during  their  minority,  had  had  guardians  appointed  to 
them  from  their  nearest  rdations.    Thus,  on  the  death  of 
Robert  III.,  during  the  absence  of  James  L,  the  government 
was  intrusted  to  his  undo  Robert,  and  to  Robert  succeeded 
his  son  Mordac;  and  recently,  John,  dake  of  AXbtuff  had 
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csereifled  the  regency  during  the  childhood  of  James  V.:  and 
he  himself— Hemilton-^-nntil  Mary  was  of  age  to  reign^  or  to 
be  married,  had  possessed  the  supreme  power,  only  a  few 
years  before.  And  sow  he  had  been  excluded,  not  by  legici* 
mate  votes,  but  by  rebels,  through  violence  and  the  greatest 
injustioe;  and  what  was  more  shameful,  in  contempt  of  legiti- 
mate affinity,  a  bastard  had  been  raised  to  the  supreme  rule; 
which  honour,  if  it  were  again  given  to  him,  he  would  in  a 
short  time  tranquiUiflse  all  domestic  troubles,  and  the  queen 
would  be  restored,  without  violence  or  arms,  to  her  former 
dignity. 

XXVI*  To  this  the  king's  ambassadors  answered:— -That 
Hamilton  desired  an  office,  not  only  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  but,  setting  aside  the  authority  of 
the  law,  the  demand  was  in  itself  exceedingly  unjust;  for  our 
ancestors,  they  contuuied,  on  account  of  the  murders  in  the 
royal  family,  committed  by  their  relations,  changed,  in  their 
assemblies,  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
whole  manner  of  creating  a  king.  And  whereas  before,  upon 
the  death  of  a  king,  his  successor  was  created  by  suffiri^e 
from  the  family  of  Fei^s,  our  first  king,  not  the  neare&t  in 
blood,  but  the  most  capable  of  reigning,  Kenneth  IU«,  in 
order  to  protect  the  kings  against  the  plots  of  their  relations^ 
and  remove  from  court  those  bloody  strifes  among  kindred, 
confirmed,  by  a  decree,  the  order  of  succession,  which  now  is, 
that  the  nearest  blood  relation  should  succeed  the  deceased  king. 
But,  when  by  more  of  experience  they  perceived,  that  in  such 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  boys,  or 
others  unfit  for  governing,  would  succeed  as  heirs  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  they  enacted,  that  the  government  should,  in  the 
interim,  be  administered  by  him  who  exceeded  the  rest  in 
power  and  wisdom.  And  our  ancestors,  acting  upon  this  rule 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  have  transmitted  the  crown  safe 
to  their  posterity.  Thus,  on  t}ie  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  there 
w«re  snccessivdy  elected  by  vote  as  regents,  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray,  Donald,  earl  of  Marr,  Andrew  Moray, 
Joki  Randolph,  and  Robert  Stuart;  sometimes  an  individm^ 
and  sometimes  more  being  appointed  by  parliament  to  that 
oHoe.    llios^  during  the  chiMhood  of  James  11^  Alexander 
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Levingston  was  made  his  guardian,  no  blood  relation  of  the 
king's,  and  not  even  of  the  first  rank  among  the  nobility,  be- 
ing only  a  knight,  more  distingnished  for  his  wisdom  than  his 
descent.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  as  an  excuse,  that  any  scarcity 
of  the  royal  blood  occasioned  this. 

xxYii.  There  was,  at  that  time,  John  Komedy,  the  chief 
of  his  family,  James  I.  sister^s  grandson,  eminent  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom;  there  were  his  uncles,  James  Kennedy, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  confessedly  the  most  virtuous  man 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  his  brother,  bom  of  the  king's  aunt, 
and  William  Douglas,  eaxL  of  Angus.  There  were  likewise 
of  the  royal  line,  not  very  distant,  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 
almost  e<)ual  in  power  to  the  king,  and  far  superior  to  all  the 
other  noblemen,  yet  no  one  on  that  account  ever  complained 
of  the  injustice  of  our  parliament.  Not  long  after,  four  tutors 
were  assigned  to  James  III.,  and  all  these  were  chosen  by 
sufirage,  not  assumed  for  their  relationship.  Lately,  John* 
duke  of  Albany,  being  sent  for  by  the  nobility  from  France, 
to  govern  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  was  con- 
firmed in  that  oflBce  by  an  act  of  the  estates;  nor  was  this  be- 
stowed upon  him  on  account  of  his  proximity,  for  he  had  an 
elder  brother,  Alexander,  perhaps  inferior  to  him  in  birth, 
but  far  superior  in  every  virtue  to  James  Hamilton,  who  had 
several  times  anxiously  attempted  to  gain  that  situation.  But 
during  the  absence  of  James  I.,  Robert,  his  uncle,  you  assert, 
governed  the  kingdom.  By  what  right  did  he  do  so  ?  Was 
it  in  right  of  consanguinity?  Not  in  the  least.  Was' he  then 
elected  by  the  people  ?  No,  truly !  How  then  was  he  created? 
When  king  Robert  III.  had  neither  strength  of  mind  nor 
body  for  discharging  the  functions  of  a  king,  he  placed  Rob- 
ert as  his  lieutenant,  and  committed  his  children  to  his  care. 
That  guardian  starved  David,  the  eldest,  to  death,  and  threat- 
ened James,  the  youngest,  had  not  his  life  been  preserved  by 
flight;  and  being  thus  in  possession  of  the  government,  when 
his  brother  died  for  grief,  he  retained  it  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Mordac.  What 
the  affection  of  Robert,  the  last,  for  his  brother  was,  is  plain; 
when  .dying)  ^^  cursed  him  as  the  executioner  of  his  sons, 
and  he  never  would  in  health  have  appointed  him  their  guard- 
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ian.  We  are  told  of  the  time  when,  after  the  death  of  James 
V,,  he  himself  was  regent,  as  if  he  had  done  any  thing  legally 
during  the  whole  of  that  time.  When  cardinal  Beaton,  by 
fraud,  endeavoured  to  invade  the  chief  magistracy,  he,  rather 
from  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  Beaton  than  from 
any  love  the  people  had  for  himself,  crept  into  the  vacant  of- 
fice* He  governed  with  cruelty  and  rapacity,  and  not  many 
years  ago,  ^old  both  the  magistracy  he  had  procured  by  force, 
and  the  qneen,  who  was  intrusted  to  his  tutelage;  and  the 
love  of  the  people  towards  him  appeared  in  that  they  preferred 
the  government  of  a  woman,  and  ^  stranger,  to  the  wretched 
slavery  they  had  endured  «under  him. 

XXVIII.  You  see,  I  suppose,  that  this  request  of  Hamilton 
is  contrary  both  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  institutions 
of  our  ancestors ;  so  contrary,  that  destitute  of  arguments, 
he  has  supported  it  by  falsehood  alone.  But  if  there  had  been 
any  custom  of  this  kind,  yet  nobody,  I  suppose,  will  deny 
that  it  must  be  unjust;  for  what  can  be  more  unjust  than. to 
commit  the  innocence  and  weakness  of  infancy  to  his  care, 
who  must  always  be  looking  or  wishing  for  the  death  of  his 
pupU  ?  Whose  whole  tribe  has  borne,  and  will  bear,  the  most 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  reigning  family !  For  what  safeguard 
is  there  in  propinquity  of  blood,  against  ancient  hatred,  insati- 
able avarice,  and  a  rash  desire  after  the  tyranny  he  has  just 
tasted  ?  Laodice,  queen  of  the  Cappadocians,  is  said  to  have 
killed  her  children  every  one  as  they  came  of  age,  and  to  have 
purchased  the  short  enjoyment  of  limited  power  by  the  blood 
of  her  sons.  When  a  mother  destroyed  her  own  progeny, 
only  to  retain  her  pow^r  for  a  short  time,  what  do  we  think 
ancient  enemies  will  dare,  or  rather,  when  their  cruelty  is  in- 
flamed by  avarice,  what  will  they  not  dare  against  a  boy,  the 
only  obstacle  between  them  and  perpetual  empire  ?  If  any 
one  think  this  example  old  and  obscure,  or  far  fetched,  I  shall 
add  more  eminent  ones,  and  nearer  home.  Who  is  so  ignor- 
ant of  modern  history  as  not  to  know  that  Galacia  Sforzza,  of 
frdl  age,  married,  and  son-in-law  to  a  powerful  sovereign,  was 
killed  by  his  uncle  Louis,  or  who  does  not  know  what  calami- 
ties followed  that  cruel  parricide?  The  most  beautiful  portion 
of  Italy  reduced  almost  to  a  desert;  the  family  of  the  Sforzza, 
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from  whom  sprung  so  mmy  br^ye  men,  cxtinguisbec! ;  bar** 
barians  introduced  into  the  delightful  fields  around  Padua, 
from  vhose  rapine  nothing  was  secnre,  and  from  whose  cruel^ 
ty  no  person  was  safe.  Who,  in  Britain,  has  not  beard  of 
the  cruelty  of  Richard  III.,  king  of  England,  against  his 
brother's  children,  or  with  how  much  blood  that  parricide 
was  expiated  ?  If  tiien  men,  not  otherwise  deficient  in  intel- 
lect, have  not  dreaded  to  perpetrate  such  atrocities  towards 
their  nearest  relations,  impelled  solely  by  the  desire  for  reign- 
ing, what  shall  we  expect  from  him  whose  mstability  of  mind 
a1]  his  countrymen  are  acquainted  with?  Whose  unskilful  gor- 
ernment  we  have  discovered  by  so  many  disasters;  whose 
family,  hot  satisfied  with  the  murder  of  this  king^s  great 
grandfather,  persecuted  his  maternal  grandfather  with  their 
treacheries  as  long  as  he  livedo  and  his  paternal,  when  they 
conld  not  kill,  they  forced  him  to  leave  the  country  in  indi- 
gence ;  his  &ther  they  led  as  a  victim  to  be  sacrificed ;  his 
mother,  and  the  kingdom,  in  her  infimcy,  they  sold  to  stran- 
gers, from  which  captivity,  when  she  escaped  by  the  provi- 
denee  of  God,  they  involved  her  in  those  difficulties  with 
which  she  is  now  surrounded.  What  estimate  the  public 
fi:>rmed  of  their  conduct  may  easily  be  understood,  by  the 
people's  considering  themselves  rescued  from  the  bondage  of 
a  irretched  slavery,  and  introduced  to  the  joyful  precincts  of 
liberty,  at  the  time  the  Hamiltons  sold,  to  a  foreign  female^ 
that  government  they  did  not  know  how  to  manage. 

XXIX.  On  hearing  these  arguments,  the  queen,  through  her 
council,  informed  Hamilton :-*That  be  made  an  unjust  re- 
quest, and  must  expect  no  assistance  from  her ;  that  she  had 
been  requested,  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  king,  not  to  dis- 
miss Hamilton  himself,  who  only  meditated  sedition,  until 
they  likewise  had  received  leave  to  depart;  which  equitable 
demand  she  had  granted,  and  therefore  she  forbade  him  to 
depart  before  that  time.  The  exiled  queen,  too,  flattered  her 
partisans  with  the  hopes  of  her  speedy  return.  Several  o(  her 
letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  she  exhorted  them  to  seu&e 
as  many  castles  and  fortified  places  as  they  could,  and  extend 
the  war  as  widely  as  possible,  nor  regard  the  report  of  a  truce; 
for  if  afikirs  were  brought  to  terms,  all  past  offences  would  be 
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covered  by  a  peace;  but  if  the  dissensicHis  should  break  out 
into  open  war,  the  more  garrisons  they  held,  the  more  would 
they  be  prepared  for  annoying  the  enemy, 

XXX.  When  the  regent  had  settled  every  tiling  in  England 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  had  obtained  leave  to  return,  there 
were  brought  him  from  Scotland  some  letters  of  the  exiled 
queen,  lately  intercepted,  in  which  she  complained  to  her 
friends,  that  she  had  been  treated  by  the  queen  of  England 
otherwise  than  she  had  at  first  expected,  or  than  she  herself 
had  promised,  some  English  courtiers  having  prevented  her 
being  sent  back  with  an  army,  as  she  affirmed,  the  queen  of 
England  had  prombed  her.  She,  however,  expected  a  fa* 
vourable  issue  soon  firom  another  quarter — for  firequent  mes- 
sages had  passed  between  her  and  Howard  respecting  their 
marriage — that  they  should  not  therefore  despond,  but  increase 
the  strength  of  their  faction,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  prevent  the  return  of  the  regent  to  Scotland,  by  every  art 
in  their  power.  The  contents  of  these  letters,  when  publish- 
ed,  produced  various  effects.  The  queen  of  England  w:as 
highly  offended  at  being  accused  of  having  violated  her  faith, 
also  at  the  infidngement  of  the  truce  of  which  she  was  the  au- 
thor; and  her  anger  being  excited  against  the  exile  queen, 
she  became  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  justice. 
The  English^  who  were  friendly  to  the  regent,  lest  he  should 
suffer  on  his  journey  through  the  treachery  of  his  enemies;  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  through  which  he  had  to 
travel,  was  inhabited  either  by  papists  or  robbers,  who  infest- 
ed the  borders  of  both  kingdoms,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
stirred  up  to  hope  for  a  change,  and,  it  was  evident,  had  been 
solicited  to  intercept  the  regent;  on  which  account,  the  Eng- 
lish courtiers  eagerly  offered  their  assistance  to  protect  him 
during  his  journey;  but  he,  satisfied  with  his  own  retinue,  set 
out  upon  his  journey  about  the  13th  of  January.  The^  queen 
of  England,  however,  thinking  her  good  faith  and  dignity  in- 
terested in  his  safe  return,  had,  of  her  own  accord,  written  to 
thie  wardens  of  the  borders,  that  when  he  came  to.  suspected 
places,-  and  places  infested  by  robbers,  they  should  provide 
against  his  being  drcumvented  by  treachery.  This  they  sed- 
ulously attended  to,  and  a  strong  guard  of  hori^e  and' foot  biMTr 
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ing  been  di^osed  along  tke  road»  he  arrived  safely  at  Ber« 
wick,  and  the  day  after,  February  Sd,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
friends,  who  had  assembled  in  mst  crowds,  he  entered  Edin* 
bnrgh,  as  it  were,  in  solemn  procession.  His  enemies,  at 
first,  oonld  scarcely  believe  bis  arrival,  because  ol  the  fidse 
reports  rashly  spread  about  his  being  detained  in  the  tower  of 
London;  but  when  it  was  ascertained  diat  he  was  actually  at 
Edinburgh,  they  who  bad  beset  the  highways  during  liis  ab» 
sence  to  intercept  travellers,  releasing  their  captives,  slunk 
home  in  trepidatioo,  and  immediately  the  perturbed  hariaon 
became  serene. 

xxxz*  A  few  days  after,  the  king's  party  had  a  numerous 
meeting  at  Stirling,  ^en  the  proceedings  in  England  were 
related,  and  highly  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by  all  present. 
About  the  same  time,  James  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  his  ftmily^ 
arrived,  adopted,  with  new  and  unheajd  of  arrogance,  by  the 
queen  of  Scots  as  her  fiither,  and  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom.  He,  having  issued  pnoclamations,  fi^rbidding  all' 
Ihe  lieges  to  obey  any  other  ofiiocrs  than  th^se  appoiBted  by 
hkn,  the  ki^g^s  party  immediately  c<dlected  money  to  raise 
horsemen,  and  prepare  diemselves,  if  aecamary,  for  the  last 
resort  On  an  appointed  day  they  asaembled  at  Glasgow;  bnt 
when  die  people  did  not  resort  to  Usmilton  as  he  expected^ 
by  the  mediation  of  friends,  after  several  conferences,  terms 
of  accommodation  were  proposed*  Hamilton  was  ordered  to 
come  to  €Hasgow,  upon  condition  t'-^Hiat  he  should  acknow- 
ledge the  king  as  diief  magistraie;  wUch  if  he  did,  the  rest 
Urouid  easily  be  brought  to  an  adjustment;  but  if  he  refusedy 
he  would  come  in  vain.  He,  by  tlie  advice  of  his  fi*iends  iriio 
were  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  himself  deserted  by 
the  pe^>le,  and  terrified  at  the  enemy's  army  in  the  vicinity, 
determmed  to  yiehl  to  necessity,  and,  at  present,  to  promise 
every  tbkig,  but  when  the  king's  party  had  dismisaed  their 
forces,  to  concert  his  measures  at  his  leisure. 

xxxif.  When  he  came  to  Glasgow,  a  day  was  appointed  on 
which  he  and  his  allies  were  to  profess  tbeur  allegianoe  to  the 
king,,  and  teedve  baok  their  estates  and  fbrm^  honours.  In 
the  meantime^  they  wme  to  remm  in  prison,  or  give  some  of 
their  refatms  as  hostsKes.  A  condkioA  was  also  added,  that 
ss 
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any  of  their  party,  who  were  indliaed,  would  be  received  upon 
the  same  tterms.  A^gyle  aad  Hsntly  refkted  to  accede  to  die 
treaty,  either  incenaed  at  HaaultotH  because  he  bad  snrreiK 
dered  biaaself  to  the  ^lemy  without  co&mdtiag  them,  or  thinks 
ktg,  by  the  dread  of  tfadr  power,  that  they  woald  procure 
more  Uberal  conditions,  ct  induced  to  follow  their  own  indi^^ 
nations^  by  the  frequent  messages  they  received  frcMu  Eng* 
laud;  for,  dttring  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  letters  were 
brought  from  the  esile  queen,  contaiuing  great  promises,  iu 
whidi  she  eichorted  them:*— Not  to  allow  tbemsdlTes  to  be 
terrified  with  yain  terrors,  for  in  a  few  days  she  would  be 
among  them  with  a  large  force.  And  this  <hey  were  the  more 
readily  iadfaied  ta  believe^  because  the  queen  was  allowed 
more  liberty  than  formerly,  and  the  rumours  of  her  marriage 
with  Howard  increased  diuly. 

xxxxii.  When  Hamilton  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day 
qipointed,  he,  for  a  while,  eluded  his  promises  by  various 
requests,  and  was  always  framing  new  excuses,  such  as,  that 
he  awdted  the  arrival  ci  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  that 
they  might  unite  in  the  bond  with  common  consent,  and  that 
they  might  have  time  to  learn  the  cqiinion  of  the  absent  queen; 
for  which  reasons,  he  desired  (hat  the  business  might  be  de- 
ferred uutS  tibe  10th  day  of  May.  To  this  evident  trifling  it 
was  rqpliedr — ^That  he  waited  in  vain  for  Argyle  and  Huntly, 
for  they  had  declared  that  they  wished  to  settle  their  own  af- 
fairs separately.  And  with  regard  to  the  queen,  it  was  asked 
if  she  idso  did  not  approve  of  the  transaction,  what  he  would 
then  do.  To  whidi  Hamilton  ingenuouriy,  but  imprudently^ 
replied  :<*^Tbat  be  had  been  compelled  to  consent  to  the  con- 
ditions by  the  terror  of  an  army,  aznd '  if  left  free,  he  would 
never  consent  to  one  of  them.  On  this  op^i  confession,  the 
regeat  committed  bodi  Hamilton  and  Maxwell  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh  castle. 

XXXIV.  The  remaining  subject  of  deliberation  then  was  the 
treatment  of  Argyle  and  Huntly.  Argyle,  whilst  the  regent 
was  in  England,  bad  come  to  Glasgow,  to  consult  upon  the. 
public  business,  attended  by  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  whither  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  same  party,  also  came.     There,  amid  a  variety  of 
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discordant  i^inioas,  they  agreed  on  nothing  except  to  disturb 
the  peace.  The  Hamiltons. required  Argjle  to  harass  the 
Lennoxmen,.  bis  neighbours^  who  were  most  firmly  attached 
to  the  king}  by  driving  away  their  cattle^  and  either  to  force 
them,  though  unwilling,  ,to  join  their  party,  or  reduce  them 
to  such  poverty,  that  th^y  would  be  of  little  service  to  their 
own.  But  he,  on  communicating  this  advice  to  his  friends, 
found  no  one  among  them  who  iq[>proved  the  design;  thq^  re- 
collected that,  for  many  years  back,  the  Lennoxmen  had  been 
most  closely  attached  to  Argyle,  and  united  to  him  by  many 
ties;  then,  why  were  the  men  of  Argyle  nearer  than  the 
Hamiltons  to  the  Lennoxmen,  who  lay  between  them  both  ? 
Or  why  throw  on  them  so  odious  an  undertaking  ?  Let  those 
who  were  chiefly  concerped  appear  as  princqsals;  if  they  did 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  Argyle  would  not  be.deficient  on  their 
part;  they  would  be  companions,  but  not  leaders  in  such  an 
expedition.  After  sitting  a  few  days  without,  adc^ting  any 
resolution,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  Argyle  returned  home 
through  Lennox,  which  was  his  shortest  road,  without  doing 
any  injury;  which  moderation  endeared  him  both  to  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  and  render- 
ed it  more  easy  for  him  to  obtain  pardon. 

XXXV.  Huntly,  during  the  absence  of  the  regent,  having 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  break  through  by  Mearns,  Angus, 
and  Strathearn,  aflier  wasting  the  adjacent  country,  torment- 
ing  the  people,  and  carrying  off  every  kind  of  plunder,  ap« 
poidted,  as  his  lieutenants,  around  the  Dee,  Crawford  and 
Ogilvy,  and  endeavoured  to  usurp  all  the  offices  of  a  king,  which 
rendered  a  reconciliation  more  difficult  with  him.  These  two^ 
therefore,  as  they  wisbtsd  each  to  n^|;otiate  for  himself,  were 
both  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council  at  St.  Andrews. 
Argyle  arrived  first.  With  him  there  arose  very  little  diffi* 
culty,  as  he  had  abstained  from  plundering  during  this  and 
the  former  year,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  regent,  had  been 
educated  from  his  earliest  infancy  along  with  him,  and  was 
joined  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship.  He  was  only  de- 
sired to  swear: — That  in  future,  without  firaud,  he  would 
obey  the  king;  if  he  failed,  besides  the  common,  penalties  of 
law,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  most  dc« 
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graded  and  detestable  of  men.  The  rest  having  sobiscribed 
the  same  oatii,  but  with  very  difii^rent  conditions^  were  re- 
ceived into  &voar.  Bnt^Huhtly's  case  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  council  before  his  imrival;  for  the  nuptials  c^  the 
exile  queen  with  Howard,  and 'their  proceedoig  to  Scotland 
being  secretly  prepared  in  England,  their  Suction  in  Scotlaind 
had  by  degrees  acquired  confidence,  and  encouraged  the  re- 
bellious to  proceed  to  acts  of  open  disobedioice ;  and  they 
hoped,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  that  the  access  of  a  new  king 
to  the  throne  would  be  more  easy,  and  being  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  impossible  to  induce  the  regent  to  betray 
the  king,  whose  uncle  and  tutor  he  was,  endeavoured  by  art 
to.  lessen  his  power;  and,'  besides  those  who  had  openly  borne 
arms  against  the  king,  a  great'part  of  the  counsellors,  not  pri- 
vately, as  frequently  before,  but  avowedly  favoured  Huntly. 
These  contended  with  the  greatest  violences — That  all  his 
former  conduct  should  be  suffered  to  pass  widi  impunity,  for 
it  was  llie  safest  plan,  the  most  likely  to  promote  concord, 
and  the  most  hcmourable  to  heal  civil  wounds  without  violence,' 
rather  than  to  exasperate  Aem  by  confiscations  and  execu- 
tions; and,  besides,  peace  at  home,  and  reputation  abroad, 
^oiild.bethiis  secured;  but  if  recourse  were  had  to  arms,  the 
(tontest  nmst  be  maintained  with  an  enemy,  formidable  from 
his  ancient  power,  and  his  numerous  connexions  and  vassals, 
who,  although  he  were  conquered,  which  is  still  uncertain, 
yet  could  fly  to  the  hills  and  mountainous  solitude,  or  find 
refuge  with  some  foreign  kings,  and  thence,  in  time,  from- 
these  small  sparks  of  hatred,  a  migh^r  flame  of  war  might  be 
kindled. 

XXXVI.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  contended:— ^That  a 
war  woiild  not  be  so  very  formidable  as  some  wished  it  to  be 
considered.  Huntly's  father,  considered  a  man  of  established 
prudence,  while  his  power  was  unbroken,  •  was  overturned 
without  much  exertion;  nor  would  this  young  man,  whose 
authority  was  not  yet  confirmed,  and  who  was  scorched  by. 
the  recent  calamity  of  his  family,  be  a  match  for  the  whole 
power  of  the  km^om,  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal  name.' 
And  if  vanquished  in  battle,  or  conscious  of  inferior  strength,' 
he  should  fly  afirighted  to  the  mountains,  those  whom  he  had 
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totdly  >ttThiid  to  JMi  by  gift%  «|ght»  byg— i  or  gicifar^  oe 
iadao<d  to  p»t  him  lo  dwihj  or  betnty  Mn  to  lite  icgant;  fiir 
tbe  fitttb  of  ntrtfeaaiM  cban^Bs  with  Ibrtai^ 
proipecoiii^  and  desert  the  wretdiwl.  Among  foragn  kfaigs 
iWRMiM  hATe  inimwcft  only  in  prapiMioD  to  dheir  irathliy  for 
kionot  tbe  cehmMat  of  o^eri»  but  their  own  adTantngc^ 
that  intewete  th—i  Bntif  therediouldererbefiMnidamoi^ 
kings  snch  hnmiiuCy  end  benerdenoe,  es  wonU  incline  them 
to  fiMToor  the  wretched  and  exiled,  yet  these  are  not  times  in 
which  we  hare  any  thing  to  dread  fiom  abroad;  Cmt  Bi^end, 
who  is  finronraUe  to  the  canse  of  our  king,  akme,  of  all  the 
powers  of  Enrope^  eqoys  peaoe;  the  other  nei^^ibonring  king* 
doms  are  so  oednpied  widb  titeir  doaeestic  dissensions^  that 
they  hare  no  leisnre  to  attend  to  foreign  afiirs;  bnt  if  they 
had  IctSore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  jasdce  would  hhve  greater 
inHnance  with  theas^  then  oompsssion  /or  cixiles»  rebds  to 
their  own  kii^  and  fcithless  to  strsngers.  As  to  imponi^, 
it  wonld  be  odled  oowafdice,  and  not  clemen^,  as  oar  oppo* 
nents  pretend;  it  would  be  tinudly  to  dinn  a  jnst  oontesi;  that 
wn  nig^timprndsntlynottrishwarnnder  die  shadow  of  peaoe. 
Yes,  die  diadow  of  peaoe^  which  already  refredies  die  fiunt- 
ing  qpirits  q£  the  rebels,  and  cools  the  sordonr  of  the  findifM 
friends  of  the  king;  for  what  do  we  imagine  the  sensadiMis  of 
the  peities  will  be,  wkmn  the  one  perceiTes  that  Aey  may  act 
as  they  please  with  impuni^,  and  hope  to  be  allowed  to  do 
the  same  in  future;  -and  die  others  see  dieir  perfidious  enemies 
enjoying  the  rewards  of  their  crimes,  while  they  themselves 
are  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  toimentad  widi  all  die  calami- 
ties of  war?  When,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  as  they  had 
hoped,  for  thdr  fiddi^  end  constancy,  they  feel  that  diey  are 
pmiished  for  their  lore  towards  dieir  king  and  country?  Who 
then  can  doubt,  but  if  anns  be  resorted  to  afterward— ^which 
they  necessarily  must,  unless  the  flame  be  now  extinguiAed 
in  its  origin<^*who  can  doubt,  bnt  that  that  party  who  reaps 
such  advantage  from  their  crimes,  and  wfao.are  allowed  to  do 
as  they  list  with  impunity,  will  be  strong^  than  they  who 
must  endure  every  species  of  iagury  and  vi<den(3e?  But  if  e^en 
these  disadvantages  were  not.  to  follow  this  foolish  species  of 
clemency,  yet  neither  the  regent  nor  the  idng  himself  could. 
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with  aay  jiutice»  bestow  tiie  pMpartjr  of  diote  who  had  been 
robbed,  upon  the  robbers,  niiless  they  themselves  ehoee  to  be 
cliissed  with  banditti;  and  it  would  be  even  more  enid  for 
kii^  thus  to  treat  the  spoilers  of  their  people  with  impnnitf, 
than  to  allow  the  people  lo  be  plundered  by  the  iacursions  of 
an  enemy*  Many  other  aif^noaeiits  of  similar  import  having 
been  addnood  on  both  sides,  they  who  advocated  Ant  impu- 
nity were  eventoaUy  left  in  a  minDrity;  die  r^ent,  however, 
declared,  that  for  the  aake  of  concord,  he  would  willingly  for- 
give any  private  loss  which  he  himsdf  or  the  long  had  sustain* 
ed;  bvit  die  losses  snfftaincd  by  others,  he  neither  would  nor 
could  pardon;  but  if  Huody  or  his  irifnds  conld  agree  with 
those  whom  they  bad  spoiled^  he  she«ld  undertake,  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  to  appoint  atbitors  to  detemnne  the 
damages. 

xzxvu.  Ckmeord  being  established,  as  it  was  thought,  upon 
these  oendidons,  anodier  dispute  followed,  small  in  appear* 
ance,  but  which  was  agitated  with  greater  keenness  than  the 
former.  The  question  was— a  gsneral  paidon  haimig  been 
granted  to  Hand/s  adherents-*^  Whedier  the  merits  of  each 
cause  should  he  tried  sepamtely.  Some  who  were  ineliaed  to 
believe  that  Hu^tly  had  been  dealt  hnrdly  with,  on  bein^ 
forced  to  pqr  the  loos  which  had  been  sustained,  thought  it 
but  fiur  to  indulge  him  in  this  point,  nor  takae  from  Mm  the 
power  of  obliging  his  followers.  To  whiok  it  was  answered: 
^— That  in  thb  kind  ef  wasfiure,  there  was  nothing  to  be  move 
desired,  than  that  foedons  should  be  dissdved;  nor  could  diis 
be  obtained  in  any  way  more  easify  than  by  the  prinoe  olooe^ 
awaxding  favoms  or  punishment.  All  understood  how  unjust 
it  would  be  to  fine  every  one  afike,  where  th^re  w«s  a  disparity 
of  crime;  therefore,  the  distribnticm  of  punishment  should, 
least  of  all»  be  JdEk  to  Hnnlfy,  who,  it  was  prsbable,  would 
exact  die  smaUest  fines  fiwm  the  greatest  criminals,  and  im« 
pose  the  whole  burden  on  the  least  guilty;  for  in  inflicting 
punishment,  he  would  be  diseeted,  net  by  die  deserts  of  the 
offimdecs,  but  by  their  devotedness  to  his  service;  those  irim 
had  behoved  most  oruelfy  and  rapaciously  in  the  war,  would 
obtain  die  greatest  fovonr  and  Mendship;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  least  criminal,  wJio  had  not  been  oo  active  in  their  plun* 
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dering,  would  fiu£fer  the  beaviest  punishment,  and  be  fiaed  for 
their  moderation  and  loyalty. 

XXXVIII.  These  reasons  prerailed  in  the  council,  and  it  was 
determined  that  each  cause  should  be  separately  tried.  Lest, 
however,  it  might  se^n  that  no  concession  had  been  made, 
Huntly's  domiestics  were  exempted  fixun  this  sentence,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  amerce  them  as  he  chose ;  but  what  he  wished 
above  all  things  to  obtain,  that  the  regent  should  not  march 
to  the  north  with  an  army,  was  absolutely  refused.  After  this 
most  important  agreement  was  settled  with  Huntly  at  St.  An- 
drews, the  regent,  with  two  regiments  of  hired  regular  sol-» 
diers,  and  9  great  body  of  friends,  proceeded  first  to  Aber- 
deen, then  to  Elgin,  and  afterward  to  Inyerness;  at  each  of 
which  towns,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
to  assemble,  and  all  having  obeyed,  some  paid  the  fines 
which  had  been  imposed,  and  others  gave  sureties*  Huntly 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  gpreat  clans  gave  hostages.  Having  thus 
tranquillized  the  north,  he  returned  to  Perth,  accompanied, 
on  his  whole  journey,  by  the  gratuladons  of  all  good  men. 
Thither  he  had  summoned  a  parliament,  in  consequence  of 
letters  which  Robert  Boyd  brought  to  him  at  ^  Elgin  from 
England.  These  letters  were  pardy  private,  and  partly  pub 
he,  the  private  ones  were  firom  some  English  courtiers  r» 
specting  Howard's  conspiracy,  and  represented  it  as  support* 
ed  by  so  much  power,  and  concerted  with  so  much  wisdom, 
that  no  force  nor  ingenuity  would  be  able  to  resist  it;  no,  not 
aldiough  the  whole  remaining  strength  of  Britain  were  united 
against  it.  His  friends,  therefore,  advised  him  not  to  mingle 
his  prosperous  lot  with  the  ruined  circumstances  of  others, 
but  to  provide  separately  for  himself,  and  his  still  unshaken 
fortune. 

XXXIX.  The:  state  of  England  forces  me  here  to  digress  a 
little,  because,  at  that  time,  the  circumstances  of  both  king^ 
doms  were  so.  coi^oined,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
affiiirs  of  the^one,  withont.understanding  those  of  the  other. 
Tlie  Scots,  who,  some  years  before,  had  been  liberated  by  the 
assistance  of  theiEnglish  from  Frendi  slavery,  were  united  to 
them  by  the  profession  of  a  coimnonrBligion,  and  that  suddsn 
revolution  seemed' to  promise  to  all. Britain  repose  from  evei^ 
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internal  disturbance.    From  the  condnent,  however,  the  pope, 
and  the  kings  of  Fraiice  and  Spain,  threatened  war,  and  se- 
cretly planned  an  overturn.     The  pope,  by  promises  and  ex- 
hortations, urged  to  action,  princes,  already  sufficiently  irri- 
tated; but  they  were  so  exhausted,  by  the  late  contests  among 
themselves,  that  they  could  rather  wish  than  undertake  a  war; 
and  there  was,  besides,  such  rivalry  between  them,  that  nei- 
ther could  endure  the  other  to  acquire  so  great  an.accession  of 
strength,  as  the  possession  of  England,  if  conquered,  would 
confer.   Meanwhile,  dissensions  arose  with  their  own  subjects, 
which  averted  their  attention  from  foreign  affiurs,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  English  government-rfor  a  young 
unmarried  woman,  whom  those  who  were  disafiPected  affirmed 
to  have  been  bom  to  Henry  VIII.  in  unlawful  wedlock,  was 
then  at  its  head— and  the  former  distractions,  respecting  both 
the  succession  and  religion,  repressed  rather  than  extinguished, 
appeared  ready  again  to  burst  into  a  iSame*     Many  attempts 
were,  in  the  interim,  made  by  the  English  papists,  but  they 
were  rashly  undertaken,  and  speedily  quelled;  yet,  although 
always  unsuccessful,  as  foreigners  were  constantly  raising  new 
and  varying  expectations,  without,  however,  bringing  them 
any  assistance,  they  still  obstinately  persisted  in  their  designs, 
and  a  leader  appeared  rather  wanting  to  the  multitude  than 
either  power  or  courage. 

XL.  The  common  people  had  looked  around  among  the  no- 
bility, but  had  not  yet  met  with  any  one  to  whose  fidelity  they 
could  intrust  themselves  and  their  fortunes.  Many  of  the 
most  restless  had  been  cut  off  in  the  civil  wars;  numy  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  party;  some,  through  old  age,  were 
unfit  for  weighty  business,  or,  along  with  weakness  of  body 
their  minds  were  so  debilitated,  that  they  desired  peace  almost 
upon  any  terms.  Thomas  Howard  alone  possessed  courage 
and  power  to  meet  the  storm,  and  there  were  several  reasons 
which  induced  him,  although  otherwise  of  a  peaceable  dispo- 
sition, to  attempt  a  revolution.  His  progenitbrs  were  eminent 
both  in  peace  and  war,  yet,  amid  the  tempests  of  an  unstable 
court,  their  greatest  glory  had  been  balanced  by  the  greatest 
disgrace.  His  father  was  put  to  death  for  assuming  the  royal 
arms,  and  two  of  his  near  relations,  queens,  were  publiclv 
vot.  ij.  4  B 
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executed.  He  himMlf,  was,  howevev,  Uberalfy  educated  amidsl 
all  these  disasters,  and  rescued  his  family  from  total  destruc- 
tion. In  his  earliest  youth  he  had  afibrded  proofs  of  uncom- 
mon afaiUty,  and»  in  a  few  years^  by  the  death  of  his  wiyea 
and  new  marriages^  he  was  so  mu<^  enriched^  that,  next  Uf^ 
the  king,  he  was  die  most  powerful  person  in  England.  In 
wisdom  and  wealth,  he  was  superior  to  all  the  other  nobility; 
bnt  he  had,  as  yet,  given  no  display  of  his  military  talents. 
In  the  religious  controversies,  however,  he  had  acted  so  am- 
biguously, that  although  at  heart  a  papist,  yet  he  associated 
so  much  with  the  adherents  of  ^the  opposite  party,  that  the 
majority  of  them  aecounted  him  one  of  themselves. 

XLi.  At  this  time,  the  que^i  of  the  Scots^  vanquished  in 
battle,  fled  to  England;  and  having  informed  the  queen  of 
England,  by  letter,  at  the  oauae  of  her  coming,  she  was  de^ 
sired  by  her  to  remain  with  lord  Scroope,  wardoa  of  the  bor* 
ders,  until  her  demands  were  diseusaed  by  her  council.  Now, 
lord  Scrocpe's  wife  was  Howard's  sister,,  and  by  her  meanst 
first,  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  secretly  agitated  between  the 
queen  of  Scots  and  Howard,  and  the  opportunity  ^appeared  as 
if  offered  in  providence,  for  HowBrd's  third  wife  being  dead, 
he  was  then  single.  This  design,  ^though  confidentially  in* 
trusted  only  to  a  fisw,  yet,  by  frequent  whisperings,  gmdual- 
ly  became  public;  for  the  greatness  of  the  expectation  ijt  ex-^ 
cited  could  not  be  concealal,  and  the  immoderate  joy  which 
it  produced  soon  spread  it  abroad.  And  here  the  negotiatio|iS| 
had  proceeded  so  far,  that  a  civil  war  i^peared  inevit^bl^; 
nor  were  there  a  wanting  some,  who,on  oonsidering  the  strength 
of  the  parties,  affirmed  that  Howaijd  would  easily  accomplish 
his  purpose  without  violence. 

xLii.  In  thi^  state  of  afikirs,  a  full  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  was  held  at  Perth,  ta  discuss  tbe  demands  of  the 
two  queens,  for  both  of  them  had  written  lelters  to  the  public; 
council  of  the  nation.  The  letters  of  the  queen  of  England 
proposed  one  of  three  conditions.  Hie  first  was  simply,  that 
the  queen  of  the  Scots  should  be  restored  to  her  r«aik  wd  aut 
thority  as  before;  but  if  that  could  not  be  granted,  that  sh^ 
should  reign  joinliy  with  her  son,  and  es^  her  royal  tit)^ 
in  the  public  deeds  and  acts.     In  the  meantime,  the  supreme 
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|»0wer  to  remam  with  the  regent,  until  the  king  thould  reach 
the  age  of  seventeen*  The  third  wag|  if  neither  of  the  for&aer 
could  be  obtained,  provided  the  queen  herself  could  be  pei^ 
3uaded  to  accept  c^  it,  that  she  should  live  privately,  content 
wMh  those  honours  which,  excepting  royal  authority,  woulil 
be  granted  to  her.  This  last  condition  was  easily  granted,  i^ 
the  queen  could  be  induced  to  acc^t  it{  the  others  were  ah»- 
solntely  refused.  The  better  and  more  unconrupted  part  of 
the  nobility  persisted  in  this:--*-That  nothing  either  oould  or 
ought  to  be  agreed  to,  which  might  i^pear  to  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  especially  when  a  legitimate  king  was  cre- 
ated; but  the  two  former  proposals  endangered  not  only  th^ 
honour  and  authority,  but  even  the  life  of  the  innoc^t  minor, 
unless  perhaps  the  mother,  who  had  displayed  sufsh  erudty 
to  her  husband,  who  hated  her  son,  and  was  ^jcaspiesrated  by 
wile,  might  now  be  efiipected  to  become  more  gmsik^    . 

sun*  The  letters  of  the  exile  queen  were  next  r^4f  in 
which  she  demanded,  that  judges  siiould  be  appointed  tp  take 
cognizance  <^her  mariiage  with  Bothwell,  and  if  it  should  be 
fouxid  to  be  illegal,  that  they  should  liberate  her  from  hixn. 
These  letters  greatly  offended  the  king's  party,  beeause  she 
W]t>te  as  a  queen,  and  commanded  them  as  $ubjects;  some 
even  thoqg^t  they  Aould  be  passed  over  entirely  without  any 
answer^  as.tjbey  considered  the  king  as  a  pjrivate  person,  and 
daifhed  all  the  power  for  the  exiled  queen.  That  part  of  th^ 
council  who  w^e  attached  to  the  queen,  pretended  to  wonder 
greatly  why  those;,  who  had  contended  so  strongly  during  the 
former  year,  that  she  should  separate  her  cause  from  Both*- 
well,  now,  when  ahe  o&red  it  of  her  own  aceord,  should 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  more  eagerly  than  they  bad  formerly 
demanded  it$  that  if  any  of  the  espreesions  in  these  letters 
offended  them,  that  fault  could  be  easily  corrected;  and  some 
even  pledged  themselves,  if  the  divorce  wens  in  the  mean- 
time allowed  to  proceed,  that  they  wopld  procure  from  her, 
a  commission  expressed  in  whatev^  terms  they  chose.  The 
opposite  party  replied: — That  they  saw  no  cause  for  proceed- 
ing >with  such  extreme  haste.  Sixty  days  were  legally  allowed 
lor  BotkweU,  who  was  out  of  the  kii^om,  to  be  called  in 
,courjt«    Within  thai  time,  a  new  commission  might  be  se&tf 
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nor  ought  the  delay  to  appear  long,  especially  to  one,  who 
had  allowed  two  years  to  pass  over  in  such  silence,  and  noir, 
at  last,  sent  letters  which  would  prove  an  impediment  to  those 
who  were  desirous  of  gratifying  her.     If  she  wished  a  divorce^ 
nothing  was  more  easy.     Let  her  write  to  the  king  of  Den 
mark,  and  desire  him  to  bring  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of  her 
former  husband,  to  justice,  and,  upon  his  death,  it  would  be 
in  her  power  to  marry  whoever  she  chose,  in  spite  of  all  her 
opponents.     If  she  refused  this,  she  acted  hypocritically  and 
insincerely  with   regard   to  the  divorce,   in   order  that  she 
might  live  likewise  with  her  next  husband,   if  she  married 
again,  in  a  state  of  doubtful  matrimony,  of  which  it  was  a 
strong  suspicion,  that  she  wished  a  divorce  to  be  pronounced 
by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  pronounce,  or  power  to  enforce 
it;  for  what  authority  has  the  regent  over  exiles,  witli  whom 
he  has  no  connexion,  and  who,  unless  they  themselves  choose, 
need  pot  obey  his  judgmetit?    Or  how  can  they,  who  have  no 
power  over  themselves,  subject  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  another?    And,  besides,  as  some  hidden  fraud  seemed  to 
lurk  in  the  business,  no  decision  could  be  hastily  pronounced 
upon  it,  for  the  queen  of  England  must  be  acquainted  with  it, 
who  had  it  in  her  power  either  to  promote  or  prevent  it.     On 
this,  a  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  regent's  friends,  was  sent 
to  England  to  inform  the  queen  of  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament. 

XLiv.  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange,  that,  when  subjects  of 
the  greatest  importance  were  transacted  with  little  debate^  so 
great  a  contention  should  arise  about  the  divorce.  The  reason 
was — ^Howard  was  secretly,  by  means  of  his  friends,  negoti- 
ating a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  this  conspiracy 
had  acquired  such  strength,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it 
was  freely  said  in  common  conversation,  that  the  design  was 
to  murder  both  the  lawful  princes,  and  seize  upon  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  places,  times,  and  circumstances  were  so 
arranged,  that  every  thing  seemed  to  be.  provided  against 
force,  and  the  conspirators  were  anxiously  bent,  and  strongly 
insisted  upon  the  divorce,  as  what  seemed  to  delay  the  mar- 
riage, which  if  it  were  obtained,  every  thing  else,  they  were 
certain,  would  spontaneously  follow.     The  king's  adheretuS| 
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on  the  Other  hand,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  binder  the 
marriage,  hoping,  that  by  interposing  delay,  many  of  the 
secret  plans  would  break  out,  and  the  conspiracy  be  crushed 
by  the  endeavours  of  both  sovereigns. 

xr.v.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament were  presented  to  the  queen  of  England,  who  alleged, 
that  that  was  not  a  satisfiictory  reply  to  her,   nor  was  the 
messenger  sufficiently  qualified  for  consulting  with  on  impor- 
tant business,  in  such  perilous  times;   and  demanded  more 
information  on  the  subject.    Another  parliament  was  therefore 
held  at  Stirling,  who  sent  the  following  answer:— Respecting 
the  third  of  the  former  propositions,  the  terms  might  admit  of 
discussion,  but  the  second  was  such  as  they  durst  not  listen  to 
without  the  greatest  criminality,  as  it  not  only  would  lessen, 
but  altogether  destroy  the  authority  of  the  king;  for  besides 
that  all  partnership  in  royal^  is  dangerous,  what  equality  of 
government  could  there  exist  between  a  boy,  hardly  past  in- 
fancy, and  a  woman  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  naturally  cun- 
ning, and  experienced  in  a  variety  of  fortune,  who,  when  once 
she  shall  have  crept  into  a  part  of  the  public  administration, 
eidier  by"  the  str^igth  of  that  faction^  which,  although  she 
was  removed  from  the  government  by  a  public  act  of  the  es- 
tates, now  endeavours  to  restore  her,  not  by  petitions,  but  by 
threats,  or  by  the  bribed  enemies  of  the  king,  or  by  foreign 
soldiers,  whom  she  is  endeavouring  to  procure,  will  easily  by 
force  seize  upon  the  whole.   Or  how  will  she  sufier  an  infant  to 
be  equal  with  her,  who  would  not  endure  her  husband?  And 
in  addition,  if  she  should  marry  any  powerful  husband,  as  is 
now  especially  in  agitation,  the  power  of  the  queen  would  be 
doubled,  by  her  husband  being  necessarily  admitted  into  the 
government,  and  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  prince  un- 
der that  husband,  who.  would  not  willingly  suffer  his  own  child- 
ren to  be  excluded  from  the  throne  by  a  son-in-law?  What  if 
his  frien^ds-— as  all  men  are  changeable^-preferring  present 
fiivour  to  future  expectations,  should  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  most  powerful  ?    What  then  would  remain  to  a  child, 
thrust  from  the  first  to  the  second,' and  then  to  the  third  rank, 
but  utter  ruin?  For  the  rest,  they  chose  rather  to  leave  to  her 
nu^esty's  silent  reflections,  than  to  forebode  what  an  irritated 
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womtskf  intrusted  with  supreme  power,  urged  by  the  violent 
counsels  of  her  ttneles»  having  proved  her  cruelty  upon  her 
husbund,  and  exasperated  by  exile,  would  dare  against  a  boy, 
bereaved  of  all  his  natural  and  fortuitous  guardians,  and  ex- 
posed as  an  expiatory  victim  to  her  rage  I  And  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  his  friei^ds,  by  whom  she  thought  herself  so 
grievously  wronged?  What  too,  would  bethe  state  of  religion^ 
when  she  could  indulge  the  anger  her  fear  ha4  fonuerly  con- 
strained her  to  conceal,  especially  when  her  nsctiye  cmelty  was 
excited  by  the  known  haughtiness  of  her  husband  ?  How 
easUy  would  the  young  king's  friends  be  destroyed  if  he  ware 
tot  off,  or  how  easily  could  he  be  disposed  of,  if  left  alone  by 
their  extinction?  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  there  was 
no  necessity  fcnr  saying  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  ftrst 
proposition. 

XLvi.  Robert  Pitcairn,  a  man  of  equal  wisdom  aiKi  fidelity* 
was  sent  to  carry  this  answer  to  Eoghuid,  and  be  arrived  at 
conzt  at  the  very  time  the  conqiiracy  for  murderidg  the  two 
sovereigns,  and  seising  on  their  kingdoms  was  discovered* 
Ihis  conspiracy  was  so  strong,  that  the  qyeen  o£  Eag^Bud^ 
doubtful  of  her  own  safety,  having  imprisoned  Howard  in  the 
tower  of  Lcmdon,  and  not  daring  to  punish  the  exile  queen, 
ddiberated  about  sending  her  ^  sea  to  the  regentof  rOi^laiid. 
But  that  design,  when  the  tempest  was  a  little  calmed,  was 
laid  aside. 

xLvii«  In  the  meantime,  the  strength  of  the  opposite  fieictiaD 
greatly  increasingb  the  regent  sent  tar  William  Maitland,  the 
soul  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  to  come  to  him  at  Stirling^ 
from  Perth.  He,  conscions  of  guilt,  although  he  had  witness 
ed  the  constant  lenity^  the  regent  towards  all  his  friends, 
even  when  they  had  seriously  offended,  yet  came  hesitalingly, 
and,  having  first  anxiously  examined  whether  there  was  any 
new  design  against  him,  he  prevailed  with  the  duke  «f  Athol 
to  come  along  with  hiB^  that  he  might,  if  neoessarjr,  empk^ 
him  as  an  arbiter.  While  sitting  at  the  council  in  Stirling 
Thomas  Crawford,  a  vassid  of  the  eaxl  of  LeimoK,  accused 
him  of  the  king's  munder,  on  which,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
confined  in  a  diamber  by  Munc^f  in  the  castle^  and  mes- 
sengers were  dssphtcbed  to  apprehend  James  Balfour,  who 
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was  absent.  The  more  wary  members  <tf  the  cooncil,  tiiougbt 
that  both  oaght  to  hare  been  proceeded  with  aocording  to  law^ 
as  being  the  authors  of  all  the  distarbanees  for  some  years 
past,  and  as  they  had  been  priry  to  the  mturder  of  the  kte 
king,  so  they  were  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  against  his  son; 
but  the  lenity  of  the  regent  overcame  the  pleas  of  public  utiU 
ity,  calamitously  for  his  country,  and  fatally  for  himseUL 

XLYiii.  At  the  entreaty  of  friends,  be  pardoned  Balfour  the 
new  conspiracy  so  lately  entered  into.     Maitland,  when  aBr« 
ried  to  Edinburgh,  he  allowed  to  lodge  in  a  friend's  house, 
not  far  from  the  castle,  some  horsemen  being  apposnted  aa  a 
guard,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Hmae,  an  actiTii 
young  nobleman;  but  William  Kii^aldy,  goyemor  of  the 
castle,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  brought  forged  kitersi,  in 
imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Moray,  to  Hume,  orderii^ 
Maitland  to  be  delivered  up  to  him^  and  he^  as  he  knew  die 
friendship  which  Moray  entertained  for  Kirkaldy,  without  hes** 
itation  obeyed  the  letters.    Thus  Maitland  was  carried  to  the 
castle  by  the  governor,  who  till  that  day  bad  secretly  favoured 
the  public  enemy.    The  nobOity,  being  greatly  enraged  at  it, 
and  almost  uncertain  whether  to  blame  Kirkaldy  for  such  an 
action,  or  the  regent,  who  wdl  knew  his  boldness^  the  dov 
cumstance  would  apparently  have  produced  a  sedition,  if  the 
purity  of  Moray's  whole  Ufe  had  not  raised  him  above  all  cal- 
umny.    He  had,  indeed,  esteemed  Kirkaldy  till  that  day  a 
brave  man,  admitted  him  to  his  most  intimate  frieadahip,  and 
among  other  marks  of  his  kindness  had  given  kim  the  command 
of  the  castie,  in  preference  to  all  his  other  friends  and  rela- 
tions, although  the  more  prudent,  even  at  l&at  time,  sa^ect« 
ed  him;  but  such  was  the  indulgence  of  die  regent  toward 
those  whom  he  had  formerly  loved,  that  even  when  taken 
in  a  crime,  he  could  not  behave  to  them  with  much  sever* 
ity.     Kirkaldy  being  sent  ibr  next  day,  refused  to  come  to  the 
regent,   which  happened  unfortunately,   for  the  queen  and 
Howard  being  daily  expected,  it  encouraged  the  (^pposite 
faction,  and  die  most  unfavourable  reports  were  spread  among 
the  common  people;  dtat  the  regent  was  deserted  by  hia  most 
intimate  friends  in  his  adversity;  that,  unable  to  resist  his 
enemies,  by  the  loss  of  the  castle,  the  rest  woukl  fi>Uaw  so 
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glaring  an  example;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  chief  being  cut 
oSf  the  innocent  king  and  his  adherents,  would  be  exposed  to 
whatever  punishment  the  crudest  tyranny  could  devise. 

XLix.  The  regent,  however,  unmoved  by  these  reports,  next 
day  went  up  to  the  castle,  and,  as  if  reconciled  to  the  gover- 
nor, after  holding  a  conversation  with  him,  returned,  and  set 
cut  upon  the  expedition  he  had  undertaken  against  the  rob- 
bers.    In  his  progress  through  March,  he  lodged  familiarly, 
as  usual,  with  Alexander  Hume,  the  chief  of  die  clan.     Here, 
likewise,  he  received  no  marks  of  friendship,  for  Hume,  who 
was  avaricious,  had  been  seduced  to  the  opposite  faction  by 
great  promises,  and  his  wife,  an  arrogant  woman,  treated  him 
almost  even  with  contempt.     Thence  he  went  to  Teviotdale, 
with  a  small  force,  scarcely  more  than  his  usual  retinue,  but 
amid  this  desertion  of  his  friends,  the  freebooters,  awed  by  his 
bravei^r  and  decision,  came  to  him,  and  surrendered  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  frequendy  equalled,  and  sometimes  exceed- 
ed the  whole  number  of  his  vassals  and  attendants;  yet  he  did 
not  descend  from  his  former  loftiness  of  spirit,  but  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  own  dignity,  and  that 
of  the  public,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in 
tranquillizing  the  borders  without  force,  had  he  not  been  op- 
posed by  the  neighbouring  nobility,  who  were  favourable  to 
Howard,  and  daily  expected  to  take  arms.     As  he  advanced, 
however,  his  troops  assembling  on  the  appointed  days,  he  led 
them  against  the  thieves,  although  several  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  by  stating  the  difficulty  and  danger,  endeavoured  to 
deter  him,  and  having  advanced  through  Liddisdale,  Eusdale, 
and  Eskdale,  with  his  army,  he  received  hostages,  not  only 
from  these  districts,  but  even  the  more  distant  voluntarily 
sent  them.     A  few  who,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  despaired  of  pardon,  were  outlawed. 

L.  During  this  expedition,  the  regent  received  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  detection  of  the  English  conspiracy,  that  How- 
ard was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  queen  of  Scots  more  strait- 
ly  confined,  and  Robert  Pitcaim  having  executed  his  embas- 
sy according  to  his  wish,  returned,  and  informed  him  that 
the  queen  of  England  was  highly  gratified  with  his  conduct, 
in  tranquillizing  the  borders;  by  his  having  apprehended,  and 
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thrown  into  prison,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  who  had  fled  into  Scotland;  his  pursuing  the 
rest  as  enemies;  and  in  that  he  had  spontaneously  offered  the 
governor  of'fierwick  his  assistance  in  all  cases.  These  services, 
she  promised,  she  would  always  remember,  nor  desert  him  in 
his  difficulties,  and  that  he  might  command  the  entire  strength 
of  England  if  requisite.  During  the  whole  of  this  expedition, 
the  regent  was  constantly  receiving  from  his  faithful  adherents, 
many  intimations  of  a  great  conspiracy  entered  into  against 
himself  at  home,  and  almost  all  the  letters  glanced  at  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle,  but  the  regent  still  remembering  their 
ancient  kindness,  and  former  familiarity,  frankly  sent  bima 
copy  of  all  the  accusations.  To  [these  he  replied  so  coldly, 
that  he  rendered  himself  much  more  suspected  than  before* 
He  denied  that  any  man  could  show  his  subscription  to  any 
agreement  which  had  a  reference  to  any  conspiracy. 

JA.  In  the  meantime,  the  day  for  Maitland's  trial  drew  near, 
for  after  he  was  received  into  the  castle,  he,  as  if  he  would 
outbrave  his  danger  by  his  impudence,  greatly  desired  that 
his  trial  should  be  proceeded  in,  for  he  was  persuaded  that 
such  was  the  strength  of  the  conspiracy  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  leaders,  that  nothing 
could  be  regular^  and  judicially  done  against  him,  for  a  great 
assemblage  of  friends  and  vassals  used  to  attend  capital  trials, 
according  to  the  faction,  estimation,  or  rank  of  the  accused, 
which  also  occurred  upon  this  occasion,  for  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  faction  opposed  to  the  king,  of  which  Hamilton,  Gordon, 
and  the  earl  of  Argyle  were  the  principal,  had  prepared 
their  vassals,  in  the  hope  that  if  the  proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted by  force,  which  it  was  very  easy  to  do,  they  being  su- 
perior in  the  number  of  men,  the  advantage  of  the  place,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  war,  would  finish  the  dispute  in  one  en- 
gagement. The  regent,  who  had  expected  a  legal  trials  and 
not  a  contest  by  force,  being  unprepared,  and  at  the  same 
time  unwilling,  without  necessity,  either  to  hazard  his  last 
stake,  or  to  bring  the  government  into  contempt,  by  descend- 
ing to  a  contest  with  inferiors,  deserted  the  diet  against  him, 
and  the  day  after,  on  the  1st  of  January,  having  sent  the  earl 
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of  Northumberland  prisoner  to  LochleTesi  eutl^  he  set  out 
for  Stirling. 

Lii.  The  adverse  feetfon,  when  eontrilry  to  ihe»'  expec* 
tation,  they  perceired  the  power  and  iutliority  of  the  ttg&si 
again  increase^  and  in  addition  to  hid  popularity  at  faooiey 
that  he  received  the  favori^  and  support  of  the  EHf^klk,  they 
pltxseeded  to  that,  whieh — induced  Jmrtly  by  rivuiry,  and  partly 
by  the  liui^ificent  proinises  of  the  ^eeii  of  Soots,  who  assur- 
ed them  in  her  letters,  of  sptedj  assisfanee  from  the  Fr^idi 
and  Spaniards— 4bey  had  long  Mtended,  to  cut  off  tbfc  r^enc, 
during  whose  life  Atj  expected  no  stieoeis  b§  their  designs^. 
Messengefs  were  acoordingl)^  sent  throi;(gb  all  the  doantly,  to^ 
Ae  ehkift  of  their  fection,  tc^  tot^  into  a  bond  for  this  pur-^ 
pose^  which  bond  was  subscribed  by  th«  Hamdidns,  those 
even  who  were  themsdt^  or  had  their  childreir  priMMM  kl 
the  castle  of  Edinbtirgh.  Keither  wa4  the  governor  hifllMtf 
bdieved  ignorMit  of  the  plot;  which  sus{»cion  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  events  that  almost  hnmediately  folklwed.  Jlrtnesr 
Hamilton,*  nephew  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew^*  prom^ 
ised  to  perpetnite  the  deed^  and  was  seeking  Mtt  a  fit  time 
and  place  tat  laybig  his  snares.  It  happened,  at  the  same 
time,  that  k  hope  was  held  out  to  file  regent  of  the  sM^im/der 
of  Dunbartott  aiade  by  d^olation;  o*  which,  he  went  drilh- 
er,  but  rettinied  withdut  accomplishing  his  object*  Nbunilton, 
who  was  watching  every  of^rtunity^  when  he  tew  that  hi^ 
pitas  did  not  succeed,  first,  at  OliisgDW,  and  next,  itt  Sdf-^ 
ling,  determfaied  upon  Linlithgow  as  the  most  cdnveni^cit 
place  for  executing  his  design;  which  town  belongs  to  the 
clanship  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  his  unele,  the  archbishop,  bad 
a  house  there,  not  fitr  firom  that  in  which  the  reg^it  was  ac- 
customed to  lodge;  in  that  hotise  h<i  concealed  himself  intent 
upon  the  murder.  The  recent,  who  had  been  oft^n  wam^  be- 
fore, f  was  on  that  very  day  before  dawn  informed  of  the  plot, 

4  OfBotfaiHlUi^h, 
t  Kaom^  smoDg  otberii,  warned  tkw  wgont  of  the  desi^  which  his  cne^ 
miei  had  formed  iigpinst  his  life.  **  When  the  Mr.  pf  Grahame  came,  and 
(irew  him  to  Diunbartane»  he  [Knojj  pfainlie  laid  to  the  regent  then»  that  it 
was  onlie  done  for  a  trane,  he  that  meanis  to  cot  him  ofl^  as  it  came  to  pas ; 
alto»  when  he  was  in  Stirveling,  being  returned  from  Dambartane^  he  sent 
.19 
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and  ba^  mSoqmr  nMA  tP  cwnftm  ibt  hic^  tkst  the  anassin 
lay  Jbid  v'^tkkt  Ar#ie  or  &iir  houses  firom  Us  lodgiii§^  and  if 
h^  wof  14  glFe  Jiip  a  f^w  atteQdants»  lia  wonkl  drag  him  iroai 
bis  ^orlMQg  pls^j  md  diMOvar  tbe  wbok  plan  aad  maoge- 
inei)t  of  the  seypr^  oonapiracjr.  H%  bowerer,  cbanged  nodi- 
ing  of  his  origiDaJi  4^sgilp  exf^efit  that  be  proposed  to  go  oat 
at  the  sam^  gat0  \)y  which  he  had  enteiedf  and  coBtmne  bis 
journej  by  anotb^  f (Miles  but  ha  did  not  even  peraist  in  tins 
intention,  either  beioiivsf^  be  despised  sudi  danger*  and  cbm^ 
roiled  hi^  life  1^  the  keeping  of  Htm^  God  at  whdae  call  he 
would  che^r^y  rn^^gn  it,  or  beoause  the  Bumber  of  horsemen 
who  came  to  meet  bim^  blocked  np  the  road.  He  had  idready 
mountctd  bi^  bors^  fod  thought  to  avoid  the  dangev  by  pass- 
ing the  sB^^eded  places  quicUy ;  but  this  design  being  render- 
ed abortive  by  the  crowd  which  had  collected,  while  he  faak* 
ed,  the  assafsin,  froia  a  wooden  balcony,*  over  whieh  linen 
had  bee(i  hon^  as  if  for  another  purpose,  took  aim  and  shot 
bim.  Th^  bullel  entering  a  little  bdow  the  navel,  came  ont 
near  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  killed  Oeorge  Dongks's 
bofise,  who  wes  standing  a  Mttle  beyond  him.  The  assassin 
eecaped  by  a  back  door  of  the  garden,  which  had  been  broken 
out  for  that  purpose,  upon  a  fleet  horse,  which  be  bad  receiv- 
ed from  John  Hamiltcm,  abbot  of  Aberbrodiic,  to  secure  his 
saf^  siS^&e  ^e  perpetration  of  the  murder,  and  was  carried 
to  Hannlton,  eond  the  eongratnlations  of  his  associates,  who 
waited  the  result  pf  tb®  ao^oioBs  attempt,  and  where  his  re- 
U^qns  highly  applauded*  wd  richly  rewarded  him,  as  if  the 
crown  h^  fdready  beai  tv^nsferred  to  their  fiunfly.f 

^  Scotice-— a  for&^hot 

me  to  my  Isdie,  die  regentis  wyfe^  tuo  stmdrie  tyroes,  and  deiyrit  her  to  s^- 
nifie  my  lord,  her  husband,  that  he  suld  not  come  to  Lynlythgow.  But  God 
thought  Tf  not  worthy  of  sic  a  rewlare  above  ts,  and  also  he  wald  thairfoy 
have  the  wickitnes  of  utheris  knawin,  whilk  then  was  hid." — ^Bannatyne's 
Joumal.  p.  498,  4SS. 

f  Some  other  writers  make  the  attaidnation  a  matter  of  mere  private  r^' 
venge,  oa  aocount  of  the  treatment  Hamilton's  wife  received,  who  had  been, 
k  is  sai^i  turned  out  naked  from  her  house,  in  an  inclement  seasoD,  and  throogli 
grief  and  cold  had  gon«  distracted.  Spotswood  says  that  Bodiwellhaugh  had 
redeemed  his  life,  by  "  making  over  the  lands  of  Woodhousdee,  which  were 
his  wife's  portion,  to  Bellenden,  justice  clerk,  and  he  refiising  to  part  with 
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Liii*  Meanwhile,  the  crowd  at  linBthgow  being  startled  at 
the  auddoti  report,  the  regent  leaped  from  hb  horse,  saying, 
he  was  struck,  and  walked  into  his  lodgings,  as  if  he  had  not 
felt  the  wound.  At  first  the  surgeons  pronounced  it  not  mor- 
tal, but  in  a  short  time,  severe  pain  arising,  with  great  com- 
posure of  mind,  he  began  to  think  of  death.  When  some, 
who  were  present,  said  repeatedly,  that  his  own  too  great 
lenity  had  caused  his  ruin,  as  lie  had  spared  too  many  flagrant 
offenders,  and,  among  these,  his  own  assassin,  who  had  been 
condemned  for  high  treason,  he  replied  mildly,  as  he  was 
wont: — ^Your  importunity  will  never  make  me  repent  my 
clemency.  He  then  settled  his  family  afiairs,  and  having 
commended  the  king  to  those  who  were  pres^it,  without  hav- 
ing uttered  one  harsh  expression,  he  departed  before^  ^mid* 
night,  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  A.  D.  1570. 

Liv.  The  death  of  the  r^ent  was  severely  felt  by  the  whole 
community,  but  especially  by  the  common  people,  who  loved 
him  when  alive,  and  wept  over  him  when  dead,  as  a  public 
parent,  because,  beyond  all  his  other  brilliant  actions,  they 
remembered  that  the  country,  from  being  everywheie  in  a 
state  of  disorder  and  confiision,  had,  within  a  year,  been  so 
completely  quelled,  that  a  person  was  not  more  safe  at  home 
than  upon  a  journey,  or  at  an  inn ;  and  now,  laying  aside 
envy,  they  who  were  unjust  to  him  when  alive,  followed  hini 
with  merited  encomiums  to  his  grave.  They  admired  his 
bravery  in  war,  joined  with  a  decided  predilection  for  peace. 
The  rapidity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  felicity  with  which  he 
conducted  business,  seemed  as  if  the  peculiar  favour  of  God 
accompanied  all  he  did.  He  displayed  great  lenity  in  inflict- 
ing punishment,  and  such  was  his  love  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  that  often,  when  free  from  the  cares  of  war,  he 
would  sit  whole  days  in  the  courts,  inspiring  such  an  awe  by 

them,  Boihwellhaugh  made  his  quarrel  [vented  hb  indignation]  upon  the  re- 
gent, who  was  most  innocent,  and  had  restored  him  both  to  life  and  Gberty." 
There  appears,  howe^r,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  account  in  die  text  is 
inoorreot,  or  that  the  r^entfs  was  any  thing  else  than  a  political  murder;  and 
this  is  faHher  confirmed  by  the  assassination,  in  Fife,  of  his  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Wood,  a  few  days  after.— Anderson's  coll.  iii.  84.  quoted  in  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol-  ii  p.  167. 
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hk  presenoe^  that  the  weak  were  neither  oppressed  by  &lse 
accusations,  nor  exhausted  by  their  lawsuits  being  delayed  to 
gratify  the  powerful.     His  house,  like  a  holy  temple,  was  not 
only  free  from  impiety,  but  free  from  improper  conversation. 
At  dinner  and  supper  a  chapter  was  always  read  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures,   and  although  he  had  constantly  learned 
men  to  officiate,  yet  if  there  happened  to  be  any  illustrious 
scholar  present,  as  there  frequently  was — ^for  he  held  them 
in  high  estimation — he  required  their  opinion  upon  the  pas- 
sage, and  this  not  through  vanity  or  ostentation,  but  from  a 
wish  to  order  his  life  by  the  holy  law.     His  liberality  was 
almost  excessive,  he  gave  much  and  frequently,  and  the  gift 
was  enhanced  by  his  readiness  in  giving;  and  often,  lest  he 
should  offend  the  delicacy  of  those  who  received  a  favour, 
he  bestowed  it  secretly  by  his  own  hand.     In  his  domestic 
circle,  he  was  distinguished  for  frankness  and  simplicity; 
but  if  any  of  his  friends  or  servants  were  in  fault,  he  re- 
proved them  more  sharply  than  strangers.     By  his  upright- 
ness of  manners,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  he  was  rendered 
dear  to,  and  venerated  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by 
strangers  and  foreign  nations,  especially  the  English,  among 
whom  his  virtues  were  more  particularly  known  in  every  vari- 
ety of  fortune. 
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Book  XX. 

I.  'TFh^  period  which  immediately  followed  the  death  ^rf"  the 
last  regent,  although  it  was  tolerably  free  from  murders,  was 
yet  almost  constandy  disturbed  by  the  straggles  ef<fae  fisu^ns. 
Before  the  assassination,  great  nmnbers  of  die  HutnStons  had 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  under  pretenee  of  petitioning  the 
regent  for  the  liberation  of  James,  their  chief,  who  was  still 
confined  a  prisoner  in  the  castle;  but  after  the  deed  was  per- 
petrated, they  sent  messengers  to  the  rest  of  the  Hamiltons, 
to  persuade  the  other  clans — so  they  wished  to  hav«e  it  b^ 
liered— not  to  join  the  public  parricides,  or  afford  them  any 
protection.  But  many  suspected  it  was  rather  to  hold  &em- 
selves  ready  and  prepared  for  every  opportuni^,  because,  the 
very  night  following  the  murder,  Walter  Scott,  and  Thomas 
Ker  of  Fernihurst,  entered  England,  and  wasted  everywhere, 
more  barbarously  than  was  usual  in  former  times.  Nor  was 
it  so  much  the  desire  of  plunder  or  of  vengeance  which  impell- 
ed them  to  this  unwonted  cruelty,  as  a  resolution  formed^  not 
long  before,  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  chiefs 
of  that  faction,  to  embroil  the  English  with  the  Scots,  and,  if 
by  no  other  means,  they  would,  by  their  outrages,  force  them 
to  war. 

II.  The  governor  of  the  castle,  although  he  had  given  many 
indications  of  his  intention,  and  his  conduct  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark,  yet  he  persevered  in  his  original  simulation 
of  loyalty  towards  the  king;  and  it  was  at  his  request  that 
William  Maitland  was  released  from  his  imprisonment. 
Maiftland  had  been  accused  as  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  king, 
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and  the  regent,  ftflid  as  tlM»  mtbot  of  tbe  late  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, but,  after  a  long  defeniie  before  tke  council,  the  charges 
were  abandoned  as  liot  {)rove%  and  he  was  di8mis8ed<*-<ir 
ratfiet  the  trial  was  po9t|M)med«^proteBling  his  innocence  upon 
o^,  and  i^rmnising  to  appear  wb«n  calM  Upon  bj  the  king's 
i^datidhs.  Soon  after,  ih  eonstilthig  on  the  state  of  the  king* 
dom,  when  it  was  almost  agre^  diat  some  0004  from  among 
those  whom  the  mother,  when  she  abdicated  the  tUtone,  had 
named  as  tutors  to  her  son,  shoiild,  if  he  were  wiliing  to  ad« 
cept  the  office^  be  appointed  ntgenty  Mluthun^  who  alrendy 
Aoeditated  a  confusion  in  iht  commooweldthi  idvis^  that  th^ 
absent  nobles  should  be  agam  smnmoned  to  pilrliaoMn^  if 
tbef  chos^  to  Mt^tid  ott  a  certAsn  dayy  to  choae  a  regent^  in 
ottkr  that  no  eauite  of  ^haarrel  might  anise  from  an  affair  of 
such  imlgnitude  bemg  precipitated  in  tbeir  absence,  Athol, 
with  a  few,  agreed,  and  the  rest  did  not  Opposcj  it^  rather  that 
dley  might  remove  any  oecaslctti  from  their  enemies  for  eal- 
ihnniating  th^  than  liiat  Ibdjr  expested  anj  advantage  to  tbi 
public  from  delaying  the  parliament* 

III.  After  this  had  been  decided  on^  Thomas  Randolph,  the 
Eiqi&fa  vi^bttssadoTj  was  admitted  to  an  awfienee^  The  queen 
bad  sent,  whU^  the  regent  was  yet  alive,  ambassadoi^  te  de- 
mand thcf  English  exilesii  who^  upon  the  detecticm,  and  punr 
isbmcM  of  Howard*^  conspiracy,  afraid  of  being  Inrought  to 
trial,  bad  ied  into  Scodanld^  The  r^gctot,  hi&ving  received 
these  ambaasadot^  ex,  Stiriiiig,  bad  deferred  the  codsidSeradon 
of  the  biHdinei^  till  hk  return  to  Edinburgh;  but  upon  the 
conftisioffi  oe<^OMd  by  hilP  deaths  diey  departed  without  an 
answer.  Whelt  u  ^atliament,  however,  was  to  hb  held  about 
choosing  a  reg^ent,  Randiripli  was  despatched  to  ilttend,  for 
having  been  in  Scotland  acmie  years  before,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  wdl  acquainted  widi  the  afiunl  asd  leading  men^  of  that 
nation j  and  frtns  tbe  advantages  which  both  eotmtries  had 
reaped  frees  Ids  former  enibaflBlesi  bdeved  to  be  hdid  in  high 
estiSHttidii  anoig  *U  loyal  mbjtCtM^  On  being  mtroduced  to 
Ae  towndiif  fter  declared:— That  the  queen'a  affecttion  towards 
Scotland  was  the  same  sa  ever  it  had  been;  tbat^  as  in  dieir 
former  times  of  confusion  she  had  assisted  them,  so  now  she 
#0ttM  not  be^  backward.   He  Aen  ndri^ated  the  late  incursions 
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into  England,  the  murderB,  jrapine  and  bumiDgs.    Tbese^  her 
majesty  was  well  aware,  were  not  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  therefore  should  not  interrupt  her  present 
good  will  towards  thorn;  and,  although  so  grievously  and  un- 
meritedly  injured,  she  would  not  insist  upon  her  right  to  de- 
mand public  rqiaration,  nor  punish  the  whole  for  the  fault  of 
a  few.     She  was  not  ignorant  what  great  confusion  had  lately 
arisen  in  the  countiy,  yet  she  did  not  doubt  the  affection  of 
all  good  men  towards  herself,  and  for  their  sake,  would  not 
only  free  the  innocent  public  firom  blam^  but  if  they,  on  ac- 
count of  their  domestic  commotions,  could  not  restrain  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  she  would  join  her  forces  with  theirs, 
to  punish  conjointly  the  violators  of  the  trealy;  or,  if  they 
could  not  eyen  do  that,  she,  with  her  own  soldiers,  would 
avenge  their  injuries,  protect  the  peaceful  districts,  and  inflict 
punishment  only  on  the  guilty. 

IV.  The  remaining  heads  of  this  embassy  contained  admom- 
tions  always  useftd  in  national  assemblies,  but  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  then  present  state  of  affairs: — First,  religion 
was  to  be  protected  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  only,  rule 
of  our  duty  towards  God  and  nun;  and,  inasmuch  as  no  com- 
monwealth at  discord  within  itself  can  long  stand,  it  was  prin- 
cipally to  be  inculcated,  and  by  every  possible  method  en- 
forced upon  the  people,  that  they  should  assidiously  cultivate 
peace  among  themselves;  and  as  God,  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, had  granted  that  nation  a  kingly  government,  it  was 
their  bounden  duty  to  honour,  obey,  and  render  all  homage 
to  their  kings;  that  peace,  concord,  and  friendship,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  all  men,  extinguishes,  or  at  least  alleviates  that 
thirst  of  shedding  human  blood — a  vice  which  the  Almighty 
especially  curses*-is  at  once  agreeable  to  God,  increases  the 
wealth  of  individuals,  and  makes  a  people  more  formidable  to 
their  enemies;  that  impartial  justice  is  the  preserver  of  the 
public  safety,  and  the  principal  part  of  it  is  the  punishment  of 
offenders;  that  as  treason  is  the  most  detestable  of  all  crimes, 
under  every  legitimate  government,  traitors,  wherever  they 
are  found,  ought  to  be  prosecuted  without  mercy,  favour,  or 
indulgence, 
v.  Such  was  Randolph's  address,    whose  advice  seemed 
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wholesome  and  pious,  and  his  demands  equitable;  but,  because 
no  chief  magistrate  was  yet  elected,  no  certain  answer  could 
be  returned,  and  he  was  desired  to  wait  till  the  1st  of  May. 
At  last,  William  and  Robert  Douglas,  maternal  brothers  of  the 
regent,  lately  murdered,  were  hieard,  who  demanded  that  the 
assassination  of  their  brother  should  be  punished,  not  on  any 
private,  but  on  public  grounds.  Respecting  this,  there  were 
different  opinions,  all  indeed,  agreed,  that  punishment  ought 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  parricides,  but  some  thought  a  day  slTould 
be  appointed  for  the  trial  of  those  who  were  suspected,  and 
many  persons  were  named.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  no 
trial  was  necessary,  when  those  who  had  committed  the  exe- 
crable deed,  had  already  taken  arms,  and  were  prepared  to 
defend  it;  that. force  should  be  employed  immediately,  not 
only  against  them,  but  likewise  against  all  who  had  been  con- 
demned at  the  former  meeting  of  parliament.  Those  of  the 
third  order  who  were  present,  supported  this  proposal,  but 
could  not  carry  their  point,  chiefly  through  the  opposition  of 
Athol,  who  said  they  should  wait  for  a  more  full  meeting  of 
the  nobles,  and  Morton,  who  alleged  that  if  so  many  accusa- 
tions were  joined  together,  the  punishing  of  the  regent's  mur- 
der would  be  lost,  and  a  civil  war  would  be  occasioned,  in 
which  all  those  who  dreaded  peace,  would  join  themselves  to 
the  murderers.  .  Wherefore,  the  accusations  ought  to  be  sep- 
arated, and  if  possible,  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
no  innovation  attempted  before  the  1st  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  the  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet;  and  thus  this 
session  was  dissolved,  the  majority  of  the  people  condemning 
the  backwardness  of  the  nobility,  whose  proceedings  had  all 
been  directed  by  the  nod  of  the  king's  enemies,  who  devised 
these  delays,  that  by  allowing  time  to  intervene,  the  odium  of 
the  murder  might  diminish,  and  the  adverse  party  gain  strength. 

VI.  This  opinion  of  the  common  people  was  confirmed  by 
several  circumstances,  which  happened  before,  and  many  which 
took  place  afterwards.  Immediately  upon  the  death .  of  the 
regent,  and  almost  before  it  was  divulged,  James  Hamilton, 
received  money  from  John  Sommervilie,  of  Cambusnethan, 
upon  a  mortgage  of  his  own  lands,  and  this,  with  a  sum  which 
he  borrowed  from  his  friends,  he  expended  in  raising  soldiers. 

VOL.  ij.  4  n 
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He  likewbe  sent  to  his  friend^  wham  ht  had  alwiiy  fiire» 
warned,  to  hold  dbemielvcs  in  raedinesi,  on  aoooont  of  the 
sodden  change  which  had  hiqppened  bj  their  invetaate  ene* 
my^s  bdng  cot  off;  and  not  Ich^  afief 9  continnal  meetings  of 
♦lift  qaaen's  partisans  were  h^M  in  many  and  distant  parts  oa 
thecoontry.  l^onthe  15thof Fdvroaiy, ahnostallthechieb 
of  the  rdiellioos  fiustion  assembled  at  Ghogow,  whence  Aiigyle 
and  Boyd  wrote  to  Morton,  that  as  they  were  stiU  ignorant 
who  were  the  aiwawinsj  or  privy  to  the  death  of  the  Rgent^ 
dbey  woold  willingly  take  any  measures  with  the  rest  of  the 
nobility,  ibr  discoTering  and  punishing  them.  They  wooM 
no^  howefw,  come  to  Edinborgh,  but  if  the  king^s  adherents 
woold  allow  thamsdives  to  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Linlithgow, 
or  Falkirk,  or  Stirling^  they  would  meet  them  without  delay. 
On  the  proposal,  however,  being  conununicated  to  Maitland 
by  Morton,  as  the  letters  desired,  it  came  to  nothing.  About 
the  same  tirnc^  Thomas  Ker,  wrote  from  Linlithgow  to  his 
fiuherwin<Jaw,  the  gOTemor  of  the  castle,  that  if  he  could  pre* 
vail  upon  the  queen  of  England  to  pass  over  the  late  incursions, 
he  would  endeavour  in  future^  to  keep  the  borders  tranquil, 
and  in  proper  subordination;  but  if  she  refused  this  condition, 
he  would  continue  as  he  had  begun,  nor  did  he  doubt  but  that 
he  would  be  jcMned  by  all  good  subjects,  who  remained  loyal 
to  their  queen,  and  that  assistance  would  speedily  arrive  froas 
France. 

VII.  On  the  8d  of  March,  the  Hamiltons,  Aigyle^  and  Boyd, 
met  at  Linlithgow,  but  the  murder  of  one  hired  soldier,  hav- 
ing raised  a  sudden  tumult,  interrupted  all  their  deliberaticms, 
and  the  day  after,  Hamilton,  ardilnsbop  of  St.  Andrews,  r^ 
turned  home.  The  rest  of  the  rebels,  particularly  Huntly, 
Ath<ri,  Crawford,  and  C^vy,  likewise  those  on  this  side  of 
the  Forth,  Hume,  Seton,  and  Maitland,  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  Morton  still  was,  with  only  a  very  few  attendants,  till 
the  earls  of  Glencaim  and  Marr  arrived  widi  their  vassals* 
On  the  4th  of  March,  the  chiefs  of  the  party  met  to  consult 
about  the  government,  but  their  deliberations  proceeded  slow* 
ly,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Argyle,  whose  power  and 
authority  was  then  great.  Huntly  therefore  went  to  him,  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  j<Mn  with  the  rest  of  the  fection,  but 
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Tetumed  without  effecting  bis  purpose)  through  the  deceit  of 
Maitland,  as  was  generally  believed,  who  wished  to  retard  all 
the  proceeding^,  that,  while  the  cbuntry  remained  in  a  dis- 
tracted state,  be  might  find  a  better  opportunity  for  bringing 
about  a  revolution*  There  was  besides,  another  impediment 
to  Argyle's  movements,  which  prevented  his  strength  being 
equal  to  the  report  of  former  times;  although  he  himself  most 
keenly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  queen,  yet  neither  his  friends* 
vassals,  nor  even  his  brother,  were  willing  to  follow  him  against 
die  king.  The  following  night,  a  sudden  terror,  without  any 
visible  cause,  struck  the  whole  confederacy,  on  which  they  ran 
to  arms,  and  remained  on  the  alert  till  daybreak,  then  early  in 
the  morning,  left  Edinburgh  in  great  trepidation. 

VIII.  Hike  whole  time  of  this  parliament  was  occupied  an 
discussing  what  right  the  Scots  had  to  create  a  regent*  Some 
argued,  that  according  to  the  deed  of  the  queen,  in  which 
three  years  before,  eight  of  the  principal  noblemen  bad  been 
mentioned,  from  among  whom  one  or  more,  as  should  seem 
proper^-^might  be  nominated  as  tutors  to  her  son — some  one 
of  these  ought  now  to  be  appointed  chief  of  the  govemaienU 
Others  Contended,  that  a  regent  having  been  already  created* 
according  to  that  deed,  there  was  no  authority  for  more;  that 
it  was  granted  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  was  not  of  per* 
petual  obligation.  There  were  besides,  several  who  thought  the 
whole  should  be  referred  to  a  convention  of  the  nobility;  but 
these  were  chiefly  of  the  Maitland  faction,  who  wished  to  raise 
a  disturbance,  which,  among  a  great  multitude  without  a  head 
is  easily  excited,  but  quelled  with  difficulty*  A  third  party 
condemned  both  these  opinions;  the  first,  because  the  que^a's 
deed,  in  point  of  lliw,  from  the  beginning  had  never  been 
of  any  value,  and  now  was,  if  possible,  of  less;  the  other* 
because  a  prorogation  carried  danger  in  it,  and  long  delay 
was  what  the  present  state  of  the  country  could  not  bear, 
therefore,  they  would  order  all  those  to  assemble^  who  origin- 
ally had  crowned  the  king,  and  had  constantly  adhered  to  him, 
to  provide  for  the  public  welfiure,  and  speedily  elect  such  a 
regent,  as  was  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  both  the  safety 
of  the  king,  and  of  the  commonwealtb.    This  opinion  also 
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was  rejected)  on  which  the  meeting  dissolved,  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion, 

IX.  So  many  meetings  having  been  held  in  vain,  the  rebels, 
in  order  to  win  the  populace  to  their  party,  had  again  recourse 
to  the  English  war,  and  employed  the  same  chiefs  of  banditti 
as  formerly,  to  exercise  every  species  of  extreme  cruelty,  while 
the  leaders  of  the  faction,  at  the  same  time, .  circulated  the  most 
mischievous  calumnies  respecting  the  queen  of  England,  ac- 
cused the  Scottish  nobles  of  being  her  vassals,  aiMl  threatened 
them,  that  if  they  sent  for  English  auxiliaries,  they  would  ap- 
ply  for  assistance  to  the  French  and  the  Spaniards. 

X.  About  the  same  time,  .M.  de  Verac,  one  of  the  king  of 
France's  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  happened  to  arrive  at 
Dunbarton,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  queen's  party  by  his 
magnificent  promises.  In  consequence.of  this,  the  Hamiltons 
appointed  a  meeting  of  their  partisans  to  be  held  at  Linlith- 
gow, on  the  9th  of  April,  at  which  a  number,  of  the  queen's 
faction  having  assembled,  began  publicly  to  propose  what  they 
had  long  been  meditating  in  their  private  clubs,  that  war  should 
be  undertaken  against  the  English,  in  order,  that  during  the 
public  confusion,  their  private  crimes  and  the  prosecutions  for 
the  murders  of  the  king  and  the  regent,  might  either  be  wholly 
forgotten,  or  at  least  less  keenly  followed.  The  proceedings 
at  Linlithgow,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  conspirators, 
and  not  fully  explained  to  the  public,  in  order  to  stamp  them 
with  greater  authority,  they  resolved  to .  adjourn  to  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  11th  April,  as  besides .  other  conveniences 
which  the  place  afibrded,  they  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  cit- 
izens, a  circumstance  to  which  all  parties  attached  great  im- 
portance. This  seemed  easy  to  be  accomplished,  as  they  had 
already  gained  William  Kirkaldy,  .the  governor,  both  of  the 
castle  and  the  city;  but,  because  they  understood  that  a  watch 
and  ward  was  kept  there,  and  that  the  common  people  were 
more  favourable  to  the  other  side,  they  first  sent  to  the  citizens, 
to  ask  their  permission  tD  meet.  The  citizens  replied: — That 
they  would  exclude  none  of  the  king's  peaceable  subjects,  but 
they  would  not  receive  the  English  exiles,  nor  the  Hamiltons 
into  the  city,  lest  they  should  o£Pend  the  queen  of  England^ 
with  whose  kingdom  they  carried  on  a  great  commerce;  or 
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lest  they  should  appear  to  favour  those  who  were  accused  of 
the  regent's  infamous  murder,  nor  yet  would  they  allow  the 
publication  of  any  new  edicts,  which  appeared  to  lessen  the 
king's  authority,  or  to  convoke  the  young  men,  as  was  custom- 
ary, to  arms  by  beat  of  drum. 

XI.  On  these  conditions,  although  hard,  they  entered  the 
city,  thinking  that,  by  degrees,  they  would  gain  upon  the 
unwary  multitude,  and,  by  flattering  them,  •  obtain  the  com- 
plete sway  over  them;  but  they  could  not  induce  the  citizens, 
notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Klirk^ldy,  the  governor, 
either  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  them,  or  to  dis- 
continue their  usual  watch.  During  the  whole  of  this  time^ 
such  numbers  met  daily  at  Maitland's  house,  who  was  either 
ill,  or  pretended  to  be  ill  of  the  gout,  that  it  was  commonly 
called  the  school,  and  he  the  schoolmaster;  nor  did  Athol 
cease,  in  the  meantime,  by  frequent  excursions  to  difierent 
quarters,  to  endeavour  to  induce  those  of  the  opposite  party, 

/  to  come  to  the  meeting  then  at  Edinburgh.  They,  however, 
unanimously  refused  to  assemble  before  the  1st  of  May,  the 
day  which  they  had  all  agreed  upon,  unless  they  were  inform- 
ed of  the  necessity  which  forced  them  to  assemble  before  that 
time ;  and  if  any  thing  of  importance  occurred  which  could 
not  suffer  delay,  they  could  communicate  with  the  earl  of 
Morton,  whose  house  was  only  four  mUes  distant,  and  he 
would  inform  the  rest.  At  last,  a  day  was  appointed  by 
Athol,  on  which  a  few  of  both  factions  should  meet  at  Mor- 
ton's seat  at  Dalkeith.  The  place,  however,  did  not  please 
the  queen's  party;  not  that  they  feared  any  treachery,  but 
lest  they  should  seem  to  compromise  their  authority  if  they 
went  to  Morton,  rather  than  that  Morton  should  come  to 
them ;  wherefore,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  were 
suddenly  obliged  to  break  up  their  assembly.  Being  desirous 
of.  excluding  their  adversaries  from  the  city,  and  not  being 
able  to  bring  over  the  citizens  to  their  side,  they  resolved  to 
bring  such  a  number  of  men  from  the  neighbourhood,  as 
should  enable  them  to  have  the  complete  command  of  the  city 
in  spite' of  the  inhabitants^  and  the  governor  of  the  castle 
greatly  assisted  this  design,  by  liberating  all  those  whom  he 
J\ad.in  custody,  and  who  were  all  leaders  of  the  queen's  fac» 
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tion.    But  a  report  of  the  ariital  of  the  English  army  at  Bar- 
wickf  suddenly  deranged  their  plans. 

XII.  On  this,  Alexander  Hume  and  John  Maxwell^  lately 
set  at  liberty  without  any  public  authority,  went  home  to  pro« 
tect  their  estates,  and  Hume  even  received  part  of  the  money 
which  had  been  r^sed  for  levying  soldiers,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  fortifying  his  own  castle.  Thomas  Ker  and  Walter 
Scott,  who  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  archbishop  of  Sl 
Andrews,  had  made  the  inroads  into  England,  perceiving 
that,  from  this  beginning,  a  war  would  break  out  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  deserted  by  their  neighbours,  and  terrified  for 
their  estates,  sent  to  the  dhie&  of  their  faction  to  demand  as- 
sistance, or,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  do  this,  if  they  woidd 
only  come  as  &r  as  Lauder,  and  make  a  show  of  war.  When 
they  could  obtain  none  of  their  requests,  nor  that  a  single 
fraction  of  the  public  money  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
use,  incensed  at  being  betrayed  and  deserted  by  those  who 
had  involved  them  in  the  war,  they  departed  with  the  most 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  fiiture,  each  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety.  Thus,  so  many  unexpected  incidents  happening 
at  once,  but  especially  the  unlooked  for  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  disconcerted  ail  their  designs.  To  delay  the  march 
of  the  army,  two  ambassadors  were  sent  to  England;  one  to 
Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex,  praying  for  a  truce^  until  they  could 
inform  the  queen  of  England,  by  letter^  of  the  state  of  their 
affairs;  the  other  carried  despatches  to  the  queoB,  containing 
many  representations  fiivourable  to  their  own  case,  and  ad- 
verse to  the  king's  party;  in  particular,  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  their  own  strengdi^  and  depreciating  accounts  of  that 
of  their  opponents,  and  almost  threatening  the  English  with 
war;  for  Maitland  persuaded  his  accomplices,  that  the  queen, 
naturally  a  timid  woma%  would  do  any  thing  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  arms,  especially  as  the  French  and  ^Muiiards 
were,  on  many  accounts,  hostile  to  her,  and  her  situation  at 
home  was  not  altogether  tranquil.  The  rebels  required  that 
the  queen  of  England,  as  arbitress,  should  annul  the  decrees 
of  the  two  former  years,  although  many  of  themselves  had 
subscribed  them;  that  the  whole  business  should  be  gone  over 
anew,  and  a  new  decree  made  by  the  common  consent  of  tiL 
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Aady  to  ditplfty  the  strength  of  their  fiu;tio%  the  names  of  all 
the  nobility  who  adhered  t€»  them  were  transmitted  to  her, 
along  with  the  despatches^  to  which  the  names  of  many  of  the 
adverse!  and  the  majority  of  the  neutral  party's  were  attached^ 
in  order  to  increase  the  show  of  nnmbers,  thinking  that,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  jonmey,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
English  respecting  what  was  transacted  at  a  distance,  and  be- 
cause the  letters  to  the  queen  would  only  be  known  to  a  few, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  their  deceit. 

XIII.  A  circumstance  happened  at  the  same  time,  most  op*- 
portunely,  as  they  thou^t,  for  retarding  the  English,  ana 
terrifying  the  Scottish  common  people — the  arrival  of  a  low 
Frenchman^  but  who,  being  a  servant  of  Lansac'st  had, 
through  his  master's  interest*  crept  forward  at  court.  He 
brought  a  number  of  letters,  all  of  similar  import,  from  the 
king  of  France,  not  only  to  the  chiefs  pf  the  queen's  faction, 
but  to  many  who  had  attached  themselves  to  neither  par^. 
Great  thanks  were  given  to  each  for  having  hitherto  supported 
the  que^i.  The  king  oitreated  that  they  would  persevere 
with  the  same  constanqr,  and  he  would  send  them  assistance, 
even  greater  than  they  asked,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could.  The  letter  carrier  adding^  on  his  own  authority,  that 
all  was  now  so  quieted  in  France,  that  Gaspar  CoUigny,  and 
the  other  rebels,  were  reduced  to  promise,  that  they  would 
depart  from  France^  lest  their  presence  should  interrupt  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that,  before  his 
return,  the  soldiers^  who  were  to  be  sent  to  their  assistance, 
would  be  raised. 

XIV.  The  more  intelligent,  although  they  kne^  great  part 
of  these  to  be  empty  promises,  yet  readily  allowed  the  com- 
mon people  to  be  deceived  by  the  reports;  but  many  who  had 
been  highly  elated  wida  them^  had  their  joy  damped  cm  the 
-retnm  of  tlie  ambassadors  from  England  without  effecting 

(dheir  object;  for  Sussex  could  perceive  no  advantage  that 
would  arise  to  the  English  from  their  army  lying  idle  during 
a  truce,  nor  from  the  whole  war  being  stopped  without  any 
conditions  being  offered  by  the  enemy;  and  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  queen  being  opened  by  him — for  she  had  au- 
thorized him  to  open  them,    that  no  delay  might  occur  by 
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waiting  for  her  answers — the  firaod  was  easily  detected,  as  the 
letters  were  filled  with  the  most  idle  boastings  aad  the  English 
were  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  was  going  forward 
in  Scotland.  The  ambassadors  were  sent  back  with  contempl^ 
and  copies  of  the  letters  transmitted  to  the  king's  adherents 
in  Scotland.     Thus,  disappointed,  and  terrified  at  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  English  army  upon  the  borders,  deserted  by 
their  friends,  who  had  gone  to  defend  their  own  estates,  with* 
out  confidence  in  the  citizens,  as  they  knew  the  enemy  would 
be  at  Edinburgh  about  the  1st  of  May,  they  departed  forlin-. 
litbgow,  thinking  that  situation  more  convenient  for  collecting 
their  adherents  firom  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
preventing  the  other  party  from  attending  parliament,   and 
accomplishing  the  objects,  the  discussion  of  which  had  occu- 
pied them  on  the  preceding  dajrs.     Here  the  whole  allies  and 
vassab  of  the  Hamiltons  being  collected,  rendered  the  road 
which  led  to  Edinburgh  unsafe,  and  as  they  knew  John,  earl 
of  Marr,  was  upon  his  march  thither,  they  took  possession  of 
the  adjacent  hills  to  obstruct  his  progress.     He,   however, 
acquainted  with  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  crossed  the  river* 
about  two  miles  above,  •  and   entered   Edinburgh  upon  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  April. 

XV.  From  that  day,  the  king's  party  remained  at  Edinburgh^ 
and  the  queen's  at  Linlithgow,  each  accusing  the  other  of  be* 
ing  the  cause,  and  having  begun  the  sedition.  Those  who 
remained  at  Edinburgh,  declared  to  the  others,  that  they 
would  easily  agree  to  terms,  and  if  they  had  wronged  any  one, 
they  would  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  impartial  men,  pro- 
vided only  the  authority  of  the  king  were  preserved,  and  they 
would  join  with  them  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  former 
king  and  the  regent.  To  this,  they  at  Linlithgow  returned 
no  satisfactory  answer,  but  published  an  edict,  commanding 
all  the  lieges  to  obey  the  queen's  commissioners.  The  three* 
earls,  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Huntly,  summoned  a  parliament 
to  be  held  at  Linlithgow,  August  3d.  The  king's  faction,  in 
consequence,  sent  Robert  Pitcaim  to  the  queen  of  England, 
to  treat  with  her  about  repressing  the  common  enemy,  and  in 
order  to  show  the  regard  of  the  Scots  towards  her,  they  pro* 
posed  to  elect  a  regent  according  to  her  wish. 
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.   XJU  Whilst  each  party  was  thus  endeaTOuring  to  thwart 
the  other,  the  English  entered  Teviotdale,  and  burned  the 
seats  and  villages  belonging  to  the  Kers  and  the  Scots,  who 
bad,  in  violation  of  the  peace,  made  incursions  into*£ngland, 
and  received  the  English  fugitives  under  their  protection.   Hie 
earl  of  Sussex  sat  down  before  Hume  castle^  in  which  Idrd 
Hume  had  collected  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  and  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  had  deposited  their 
most  valuable  effects,  as  in  a  secure  fortification.     A  strong 
garrison  .defended  the  place  bravely,  and  the  English,'  next 
day,  were  about  to  retire  without  being  able  to  take  it,  when 
some  letters,  which  lord  Alexander-  had  written  a  few  days 
before  to  his  people,  rendered  all  their  planjs  useless;  for,'  by 
these  letters,  he  had  ordered  the  jgarrison  to  consult  with  Sir^ 
William  Drury,  an  English  knight,  and  obey,  without  debate, ' 
whatever  he  should  command  them ;   of  which,  when  Drury 
informed  the^earl  of  Sussex,  he  ordered  him  to  procure  the 
surrender  of  the  castle,  after  which  he  plundered  it,  and  hav- 
ing placed  an  English  garrison  in  it,  returned  to  Berwick 
with  great  booty.     Thus  Hum^  who  feared  nothing  from  the 
English,  but  rather  esteemed  them  his  best  friends,  knowing 
that  Drury  and.  Sussex  secretly  favoured  Howard,  received 
the  severest  injury  from  them  in  recompense  for  his  credulity. 
At  last,  being  left  by  almost  all  his  allies  and  relatives,  who, 
in  general,  belonged  to  the  king's  party,  he  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, attended  by  only  a  few  servants,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  the  castle. 

XVII.  On  the  other  borders,  Scroope,  the  English  com- 
mander, entered  Annandlde,  and  visited  the  estates  of  John- 
ston, who  had  Ukewise  made  incursions  into  E^land,  with 
the  miseries  of  war.  Johnston  himself,  trusting  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  places,  attended  by  only  a  few  companions  of  bis 
flight,  eluded  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him.  John  Maxwell,  who  bad  cdllected  diree 
diousand  men  from. the  netgbbouring  estates,  not  daring  to 
assist  him,  kept  upon  the  defensive.  A  few  days  after,  die 
English,  who  were  at  Berwick,  having  received  hosta^s,  and 
being  persuaded  that  every  thing  was  transacted  with  diem/in 
good  faith,  sent, three  hundred  horse,  and  one  thousand  foot, 
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undiat  the  command  oC  Drtiry»  ngnai  die  conuBon  enenj. 
At  the  rq>ort  ttf  their  advance,  the  Hamilloiie  marched  ta 
Olasgow^  haying  determined  to  destroy  ibe  archUahc^is 
castle^  leflt  it  should  aflbrd  a  shelter  to  the  c«rl  of  Lennox^ 
then  retuAed  from  Englaad,  and  the  seat  of  war  be  traoa- 
ferred  thith^.  The  castle,  they  knew,  was  kq>t  by  a  few 
young  nen  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  and  but  iU  sii|h 
plied  with  the  means  of  defiuoce;  thinking  to  surprise  it  by^ 
their  rapid  adranoe,  they  marched  into  the  town  so  suddenly^ 
that  they  cut  off  the  major  part  of  the  garrison  from  ^e 
oastl^  and  prevented  their  entering;  being  disappointed  ia 
this  expectation,  they  furioudy  attadced  it,  but  equally  in 
vain;  for  the  garrison,  consisting  only  of  twentf-fbur,  receiv- 
ed than  so  sharply,  that  they  killed  more  of  the  aasailants 
than  they  themselves  amounted  t^  and  beat  back  the  rest 
with  many  wounded,  wbdle  they  lost  only  one  killed,  and 
had  no9e  wounded.  But  when  the  Hannltons  heard  that 
the  English  were  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  John  Erskine 
had  come  to  Stirling  to  relieve  the  castle,  although  they 
had  received  re-enforcements  from  the  distant  ooantrie%  they 
raised  the  siege  during  the  evening,  and  departed  in  great 
trepidation,  Hamiltim  and  Argyla  into  Argyleaiiire^  and 
Hundy  home,  over  almost  impassid>le  mountains;  the  rest 
shifted  as  they  best  could.  The  English,  who  were  at  Edin- 
burgh, after  resting  two  days,  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  pluft* 
dering  and  destroymg,  throughout  all  Clydesdale^  the  estates 
of  the  Hamiltons,  and  of  all  who  approved  of  the  murder  of 
the  regent,  or  who  shdtered  the  English  exiles;  but  while  the 
cannon  were  bringing  from  Stirling  tor  battering  Hamilton 
castle;  situate  near  the  village  of  tlie  same  name^  Diury,  who 
secretly  favoured  the  E^lish  rebels^  had  almost  rendered  this 
expedition  useless;  £at  the  Englisit  troops,  not  being  regular^ 
ly  paid,  mutinied^  and  threatened  that  they  would  de|Mirt; 
and  as  he  did  not  check  tfaem^  it  was  generally  believed^  that 
he  himself  had  been  the  author  of  theseditioa*  But  the  money 
being  paid,  the  soldiers  were  retained,  ami  the  camion  being 
brought  forward,  the  castle  snnrendered  in  a  taw  hours. 
iMncmg  die  booty,  the  wardrobe,  and  odasr  hbnsehnld  sliiff 
which  had  bebnged  to  James  V.,  were  recognised,  and  whloh^ 
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wm  »«  -fte  profffietor  of  the  eutle,  when  he  was  deposed  firom  the 
r  Bam  regency,  had  solemnly  sworn  were  not  in  his  possession.  The. 
her  tf  ^^astle  was  left  half  deittolished,  but  the  Tillage^  and  the  mag- 
axei  nfficefit  seat  of  the  HamiltQns  whidi  was  in  it)  the  fiirioas 
tmit  soldiery  bnmed  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  their  leaders*  Aft^ 
m,nB  these  operations,  the  army  was  disbanded*  the  Eoj^h  march- 
nK  01  ^g  ^  Bermek,  and  the  Scots  wherew  they  chose*  At  the 
t^BM  request  of  Drury,  the  garrison  were  dismissed  safe,  bnt  Robr 
'j^^0  ert  Senjple^  as  he  returned  home  secarely,  thinking  the  ex« 
pedition  finished,  was  carried  away  from  the  house  of  his  son* 
in4aw,  and  made  prisoner;  which  circumstance,  stroogly  in- 
;  ^  jgi         creased  Ihe  suspicions  against  Drury. 

XVIII.  These  proceeding^  were  scarcely  finished,  when  Pit* 
cairn  returned  from  the  ^ueen  of  England  with  the  ibUowing 
answer: — The  queen  was  astonished,  that  now,  in  the  fourth 
month  after  the  regent's  death,  she  had,  for  the  first  time« 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and^  on 
account  of  this  delay,  she  was  uncertain  how  to  proceed  with 
regard  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  baring  been  oftoi  urged 
by  the  petitions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadcnrs,  in 
the  name  of  their  kings,  and  worn  ont  by  the  almost  daily 
complaints  of  the  queen  of  Scots^  she  had  promised  to  gire 
her  cause  a  hearing,  but  upon  condition,  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  write  to  her  party,  that  until  the  oonfisrences  were 
ended,  they  should  abstain  from  hostilities  of  every  kind; 
that  whatever  innovaticms  diey  had  attempted  by  their  public 
proclamations,  they  should  revoke  by  counter  proclamations; 
and  that  every  thing  should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  during 
the  life  of  the  rqpent;  that  the  English  exiles  should  be  fiuth* 
lully  sent  back,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  discussions,  eveiy 
thing  else  should  be  adjusted  agreeably,  the  partus  should 
provide,  by  hostages  and  other  sufficient  pledges,  that  the 
league  between  them  should  remain  firm  and  secure.  Upon 
these  conditions  she  promised  a  conference;  but  having  bound 
herself  by  this  agreement,  she  could  not  be  a  par^  to  the 
creation  of  a  regent,  lest  she  should  seem  to  prejudge  the 
cause  of  the  queen  of  the  Soots  without  hearing  it  She  would, 
however,  watch  ever  Scotland,  and  requested  that,  in  the  in- 
terim, they  would  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  from  electing 
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a  regent,  assuring  them  she  would  prevent  any  mischief 
ing  to  them  from  a  short  delay. 

XIX.  The  Scots  were  Variously  afiected  by  this  answer.  The 
exigencies  of  the  times  forced  them  to  accommodate  their 
plans  to  the  will  of  the  queen  of  England,  yet  they  were  not 
ignorant,  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  public  interest,  that 
there  should  be  a  chief  magistrate,  to  whom  the  whole  gov- 
ernment should  be  intrusted.     Hie  delay  in  creating  one, 
during  the  last  months,  had  given  time  to  their  enemies  for 
collecting  themselves,  for  holding  new  courts,  for  daily  issuing 
new  proclamations,  and  for  exercising  all  the  offices  of  kings» 
whilst  the  spirits  of  the  king^s  party  had  been  depressed,  and 
the  multitude,  in  the  relaxed  state  of  government,  would  not 
long  continue  obedient,  when  they  were  uncertain  whom  they 
should  obey.     After  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  they  were 
informed  that  new  tumults  had  been  excited  in  England,  a 
papal  bull  having  been  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
partly  exhorting  the  En^ish  to  free  themselves  from  the  un- 
lawful government  of  the  queen,  and  partly  promising  rewards 
for  their  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  nor  was  the 
queen  of  Scots  supposed  to  be  unconnected  with  these  proceed- 
ings.    But  although  they  learned  by  letter,  from  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  that  these  tumults  were  quieted,  and  Thomas  Randolph, 
in  person,  also  assured  them  of  the  fact,  they  scarcely  could  be 
restrained  from  electing  a  regent.     At  length,  in  order  to  have 
some  kind  of  chief  magistrate,  they  adopted  a  middle  course, 
and  determined  to  nominate  an  inter-regent,  to  govern  till  the 
12th  of  July,   which  would  leave  time  for  ascertaining  the 
pleasure  of  the  English  queen,  whose  friendly  disposition  they 
chiefly  augured  from  her  having  inserted  among  the  condi- 
tions, that  the  rebels  should  deliver  up  the  English  exiles ; 
which  if  they  did,  the  rebels  knew  the  whole  Papists  in  Eng- 
land would  be  alienated  from  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  if  they 
refused,  the  conference  would  be  broken  ofi^  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  common  people,  which  they  wished  to  remove, 
would  daily  increase.     They  perceived,  too,  that  the  other 
points  would  not  be  easily  adjusted,  as  long  as  the  liberation 
of  the  captive  queen  threatened  greater  danger  to  the  English 
than  to  the  Scots;   nor,  if  the  other  points  were  arranged, 
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would  the  queen  of  England  confient  to  dismiss  her  without 
receiving  hostages,  and  she  had  not  such  hostages  as  would 
be  considered  sufficient  to  give.  Encouraged  by  these  con- 
siderations, they  created  Matthew  Stuart,  eio'l  of  Lennox, 
grandfather  of  the  king, « inter-regent. 

XX.  Whilst  the  new  inter-regent,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
council,  endeavoured  to  repair  the  disorders  of  the  former 
years,  on  the  lOth  of  July,  letters  arrived  very  opportunely 
from  the  queen  of  England,  in  which,  with  many  expressions 
of  regard  towards  the  king,  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  she 
kindly  offered  them  her  assistance,  but  declined  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  regent,  as  invidious  in  itself,  and  of  bad  example; 
yet,  if  her  opinion  were  asked,  she  knew  no  person  who  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  the  king's  grandfather  to  that  office 
because  none  could  be  asked  who  would  be  more  &ithful  to 
the  pupil  while  a  minor,  and  who,  besides,  had  the  preferable 
right  Encouraged  by  these  letters,  the  earl,  from  inter- 
r^^ent,  was  declared  regent,  by  the  unanimous  sufirages  of  all 
the  estates. 

XXI.  Lennox,  immediately  on  being  declared  regent,  having 
taken  the  oath,  according  to  custom,  to  preserve  the  establish- 
ed religion,  and  to  observe  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
country,  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  appear  at  Linlithgow,  on  August 
2d,  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  seditious  meeting,  called 
in  the  name  of  the  queen,  and  then  he  summoned  a  parliament 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  be  held  the  10th  day  of  October. 
He  sent  likewise  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  who 
still  zealously  pretended  a  regard  for  the  king's  party— al- 
though all  his  actions  contradicted  his  professions — to  require 
some  brass  cannon,  together  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
managing  them,  more  to  expose  his  disposition,  than  from  any 
hopes  he  had  of  obtaining  them.  At  first  he  freely  promised 
them,  but  upon  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when 
reminded  of  his  promise,  he  impudently  refused,  saying,  he 
would  always  be  ready  to  assist  in  promoting  concord,  but 
never  to  shed  the  blood  of  Scottishmen.  Notwithstanding,  the 
r^ent,  on  the  day  appointed,  went  to  Linlithgow,  attended 
by  five  thousand  armed  men,  but  when  he  heard  of  no  move- 
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iD^it  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  except  that  Hontly  had  6t»* 
lioned  one  hundred  tmd  sixty  hired  sotdiers,  at  Bnedrin,  aad 
issued  orders  to  the  inhabitaiitB,  to  pro^de  provisicDS  for 
•some  thousands  more,  by  the  2d  of  August,  and  that  the  gar- 
rison not  only  plundered  the  inhabitants,  but  beset  tlie  high- 
'rays,  and  robbed  all  tiavellers,  the  regent,  with  the  advice  ot 
his  council,  determined  to  march  thither,  to  take  poasessi^Mt' 
of  die  place,  which  was  of  considerable  importance,  before  llie 
arrival  of  Huntly,  and  there,  if  necessary,  give  battle  before 
the  rest  of  his  forces  should  assemble,  destroy  the  only  regi- 
ment of  rausqueteers  which  he  possessed,  and  take  unawares^ 
certain  leaders  of  the  faction,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  earl 
of  Crawford,  James  Ogilvy,  and  James  BaUbur  were  there. 

XXII.  He  therefore  despatched  Patrick  Lindsay,  and  Wil- 
Kara  Rutfaven,  men  of  the  first  rank,  and  James  HalybnrCon, 
provost  of  Dundee,  to  nuse  what  force  diey  could  at  Perth 
and  Dundee,  and  to  proceed  with  such  celerity,  as  if  possible^ 
to  anticipate  the  news  of  their  approach.  These  used  Ae 
utmost  expedition,  and  next  night,  hastened  forward  witk 
their  foot  mounted  on  horseback,  but  having  marched  more 
slowly  when  they  drew  near,  that  th^  might  not  encounter  a 
fresh  enemy,  while  fktigued  with  the  journey,  the  alarm  readi- 
ed Brechin,  that  they  were  advancing.  On  which,  Ogilvy 
and  Balfour,  who  were  present,  briefly  addressed  the  soldiers, 
encouraging  them  to  remain  firm,  and  promising  to  return 
within  three  days,  along  with  Huntly,  then  immediately  mount- 
ing their  horses,  proceeded  across  the  adjacent  mbuntains,  to 
join  their  own  troops.  The  soldiers  who  were  left,  snatched 
whatever  weapon  was  at  hand,  and  about  twenty  of  them  took 
possession  of  Ae  tower  of  the  neighbouring  church,  the  rest 
fled  into  the  earl  of  Marr's  seat,  which,  like  a  castle  situated  on 
the  next  rising  ground,  commands  the  town.  James  Moiton, 
earl  of  Douglas,  with  eight  hundred  horse,  having  come  by  a 
longer  road,  arrived  the  next  day.  The  regent  having  sent  die 
Lennox,  and  the  Renfrew  soldiers,  to  protect  their  own  dis- 
tricts, if  Argyle  should  attempt  any  movement,  he  himself,  oa 
the  third  day,  followed  those  he  had  sent  before  to  Brediin. 
At  the  report  of  his  advance,  the  neighbouring  nobility  flodced 
to  him,  and  he  quickly  mustered  seven  thousand  men.     The 
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party  on  die  tower  immediately  sturrendered.  Tbe  r«st  d»- 
ftnded  themseWes  Tigoroiuily  for  a  few  days,  and  IdUed  somea 
and  wonnded  others^  who  advanced  incautiously.  At  last^ 
having  heard  of  artillery  being  brought  against  them^  and 
being  deserted  by  Huntly,  they  also  submitted  at  discretion* 
The  regent,  after  banging  thirty,  chiefly  consisting  of  thosa 
who  had  been  taken  before  and  pardoned,  or  who  were  per** 
tinaciously  attached  to  the  rebel  canse^  dismissed  the  rest 
nearly  half  dead*  Huntly,  in  the  meantime,  who  was  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  collect  a 
larger  force-^because  the  great  majority  in  the  country,  when 
left  at  liberty  to  declare  their  sentiments^  abhorred  so  base  a 
cause — retired  aftighted,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  provide  for 
his  safety  in  the  remote  countries. 

;  XXIII.  The  regent,  on  his  return  came  to  Edinburgh,  to 
attend  the  meeting  cf  parliament,  summoned  to  deliberate  on 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country.  Hie  concord  of  this 
assembly  having  left  the  rebels,  especially  the  assassins  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  regent  no  hope,  they  endeavoured,  through 
the  medium  of  the  queen  of  England,  to  retard  the  public 
business,  for  she  had 'promised  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  that  she  would  hear  the  parties,  and,  if  possible^ 
produce  an  agreement.  Having  gained  a  delay,  for  nothing 
was  done  this  session,  except  that  the  election  of  the  regent 
was  confirmed,  the  rebels  incessantly  solicited  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  to  send  assistance  to  Britain,  to  restore  the  queen> 
and  as  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  religion  depended  upon 
her  restoration,  they  applied  to  the  pope,  that  although  he  was 
at  a  great  distance,  he  might  at  least  assist  tliem  with  money. 
In  consequence,  he  sent  an  agent  to  Scotland,  to  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  state  of  afiairs,  who$  when  be  found 
the  Romish  party  the  weakest,  and  likewise,  that  all  the  rebels 
were  not  agreed  about  restoring  popery,  abstained  from  inter- 
meddling in  the  dispute.  He,  however,  not  to  be  idle,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  another  commotion  in  England,  as  be 
understood  his  party  was  the  most  powerful  there^  by  affixing 
to  the  church  doors  during  the  night,  curses,  and  indulgences, 
and  promises  of  pardon  for  all  past  offisnces. 
XXIV.  The  .rcf^ent  having  summoned  a  parliament  for  tli^ 
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8&th  of  January — before  which  time  he  hoped  to  satisfy  the 
foreign  ambassadors*— he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  setde  as 
far  as  he  could,  all  differences  legally  and  judicially.     The 
rebels  immediately  after,  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  truce,  by 
means  of  the  queen  of  England,  until  the  commissioners  of 
both  parties  should  have  debated  the  subject  before  her.   They 
did  not,  however,   desist  from  new  attempts  to  disturb  the 
peace,  trusting,  it  was  believed,  chiefly  to  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
commander  of  the  English  army  itk  Northumberland,  who 
&Toured  the  rebels,  either  because  the  cause  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  not  quite  desperate,   or  because  he  had  been 
seduced  by  the  promise  of  the  exile  queen,  of  whose  return  he 
did  not  despair.     Aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  Scots  com- 
municated their  designs  to  him  with  caution. 

XXV.  At  the  end  of  winter,  the  regent,  on  account  of  the 
truce  being  renewed,  prorogued  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
from  the  25th  of  January,  to  the  month  of  May.  Meanwhile, 
the  Hamiltons,  who  had  frequently  in  vain  attempted  the  life 
of  the  regent,  at  length  driving  out  the  keepers,  took  posses- 
sion of  Paisley  tower,  thinking,  that  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  with  affairs  of  primary  importance,  this  might  be 
done  with  impunity.  But  he,  [the  5th  of  February,]  having 
despatched  the  earl  of  Morton,  Robert  Pitcaim,  and  James 
Macgill,  to  England,  as  his  principal  commissioners,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  foreign  ambassadors,  marched  in  person 
to  Paisley,  and  having  summoned  only  the  nobility  of  his  own 
party,  besi^;ed  the  tower,  when  the  water  being  cut  oS,  the 
garrison  were  forced  to  surrender.  He  afterward  went  to 
Ayr,  as  Gilbert  Kennedy  was  harassing  the  king^s  party,  by 
hb  plundering  incursions  into  Carrick,  but  Kennedy,  afraid  at 
the  appearance  of  a  few  troops,  and  doubtfiil  even  of  his  vas- 
sals, who  had  constantly  maintained  their  fideli^to  the  king's 
party,  gave  his  only  brother  as  a  hostage,  and  appointed  a  day 
when  he  would  come  to  Stirling,  and  ratify  his  agreement. 
After  his  surrender,  Hugh^  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Robert  Boyd 
came  to  the  regent,  and  were  received  by  him  into  favour. 

XXVI.  During  the  time  the  regent  was  employed  in  receiving 
the  submissions  of  the  rebels,  and  the  earl  of  Morton  was 
absent  on  the  English  embassy,  th^  who  kept  Edinburgh 
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fftsUe,  fi«e  from  the  fear  of  any  immediate  danger,  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  raising  soldiers,  taking  military  possession 
of  the  most  advantageoas  posts  in  the  city,  seizing  the  pro- 
visions brought  into  Leith  by  the  merchants,  and  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  making  preparations  for  standing  a 
siege,  until  the  expected  assistance  should  arrive  from  abroad* 
The  regent  having  been  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  having  in  consequence  returned  to  Glasgow,  while  there, 
by  means  of  a  common  soldier,  had  his  desires  for  the  reoov* 
ery  of  Dunbarton  castle  gratified.  This  soldier  had  formed 
one  of  the  garris(Hi,  and  his  wife,  who  was  accustomed  fre- 
quently to  visit  him,  having  been  accused  of  theft,  was  whipped 
by  order  of  Fleming,  the^'govemor.  He  being  very  uxorious, 
naturally  thought  his  wife  had  received  the  most  flagrant  in- 
justice, and,  deeply  affected  by  her  treatment,  deserted  fix>m 
the  castle,  solely  intent  upon  the  means  of  being  revenged 
upon  Fleming.  Eager  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  com- 
municated his  designs  to  Robert  Douglas,  a  relation  of  the 
regent's,  and  promised  him,  if  he  would  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  party,  that  he  would  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  castle.  John  Cunningham,  who  had  been. informed  by 
Douglas  of  the  proposal,  having  interrogated  the  projector 
very  minutely  about  the  method  of  accomplishing  so  great  an 
undertaking,  the  rude  soldier,  thinking  they  doubted  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  promises,  because  he  could  not  clearly  explain 
the  manner  by  which  th^  were  to  be  performed,  replied  :— 
Since  you  will  not  believe  my  words,  I  offer  to  risk  myself 
first,  if  you  follow  me,  I  will  make  you  masters  of  the  castle, 
if  you  do  not  like  this,  let  it  alone. 

xxvii.  The  soldier's  speech  being  told  the  regent,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  strongly  induced  his  council  to  favour  the 
enterprise.  Yet,  although  they  did  not  doubt  the  fidelity  of 
the  proposer,  he  did  not  seem  to  them  altogether  fit  for  a 
leader ;  they  therefore  having  acquainted  Thomas  Crawford, 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  with  their  undertaking,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  however  hazardous,  such  an  opportunity 
ought  to  be  seized,  and  not  by  their  cowardice  be  allowed  to 
pass  by.  Having  spent  a  few  days  in  preparing  scaling  lad- 
ders,  and  other  necessaries,   they  determined  upon  carrying 
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dedgn  into  executkm  on  ibe  Isl  of  Aprils  beo^nue  00 
that  day,  the  truce  which  the  rebdb  had  obtain^  1^  the  fnedr 
iatioii  of  the  queen  of  En^and,  would  have  expired. 

xxmi.  But  before  I  relate  the  siiccess  of  thk  attempt  it  h 
necessary  to  describe  the  nature  and  sitnaticm  of  die  castle* 
At  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Le^en,  lies  ^  phua, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  stretching  to  the  roots  of  the  adj^ent 
hills.  On  this  plain,  at  the  very  angle  where  the  rivers  meet» 
stands  a  two  headed  rock,  one  of  which,  the  highest,  look^  to 
iJie  west,  and  has  its  summit  tojpiped  by  a  watchhouse^  whence 
there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  in  all  directions.  The 
other,  somewhat  lower,  verges  towards  the  east.  Between 
these  two  horns,  the  side  which  &ces  the  north»  and  the  land, 
has  steps  cut  out  with  great  labour,  obliquely  {n  the  rock,  by 
which  only  one  person  can  ascend  at  a  time.  The  rock  is 
very  hard,  and  is  with  difficulty  shaped  by  any  iron  tool,  but 
when  broken  by  forces  or  falling  down  of  itself,  it  diSiises 
widely  a  strong  sulphureous  smeUL  In  then^qper  part  of  the 
casde,  there  is  a  huge  rock,  of  a  ^>ecijes  of  loadstone,  but  so 
dosely  cemented  to  the  rest  of  the  rocjc,  and  adhering  so  in- 
timately to  it,  that  no  line  of  junction  at  all  appears.  On  the 
south,  a}ong  which  the  Clyde  flows,  the  rock,  precipitous  on 
every  other  quarter,  slopes  a  little,  and  stretchuo^  out  two 
arms,  embraces  a  small  spot,  which,  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  partly  by  human  industry,  is  so  enclosed,  that 
it  aiEbrds  space  fer  several  houses  on  the  ttwusverse  sides^  and 
forms  a  roadstead  in  the  river,  commanded  by  the  batteries, 
sufficiently  safe  for  friends,  but  dangerous  for  enemies*  Small 
boats  may  approach  to  the  very  castle  gate*  The  middle  part 
of  the  rock^  by  which  is  the  ascent,  is  occupied  by  buildings, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  another  casUe,  cut  off  from  this  npptsr^ 
Besides  the  natural  fortilBcatioa  of  the  rock,  the  two  rivers, 
the  Leven  on -the  west,  and  the  Clyde  on  th^  south,  supply 
the  place  of  ditches.  On  the  east  side,  the  tide,  when  flowing^ 
washes  the  foot  of  the  rode,  at  ebb,  it  leaves  a  plain,  not  sand 
or  gravel,  like  almost  every  other  shore,  but  slimy*  the  unctu- 
ous soil  beu^  diffused  through  a  solution  of  clay,  and  that  cut 
into  chasms  by  the  torrents  precipitated  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.    The  remaming  side  overhangs  a  plain  grass  field.    The 
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distlie  ^cjsse&ses  three  pereittual  feanCaibs,  besids  se?eral  Ihrixig 
springs  of  running  water.  The  ancient  Britons^  according  ta 
Bede,  Cfdled  the  place  Alclntha ;  the  Soots^  who  were  feniierly 
separated  ftom  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven^  because  fiiik 
castle  stood  on  the  confines  of  the  Britonsi  called  it  Dunbar- 
ton*^the  name  also  of  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  rivar 
Leven^  not  niore  (ban  fite  hundred  paces  bom  its  confluibnce 
with  the  Clyde. 

XXIX.  This  eastle  seabed  impreghaUe,  and  in.  bodi  foreign 
and  domestic  wars,  was  often  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  thoae 
who  had  possession  of  it,  and  as  prgudicial  to  their  enemies. 
It  was  then  hdd  by  John  Fleming,  in  the  name  of  the  exile 
queen,  who,  because  he  was  not  of  himself  sufficioiitly  strong 
to  cope  with  the  king^s  party,  although  he  had  not  conspired 
the  death  of  the  fortner  king,  yet  jdined  himself  to  the  fiiction 
of  the  parricides,  and  for  four  years  past,  had  been  supplied 
Willi  the  means  of  supporting  the  garrison  by  the  king  of 
Ftance — ^whom  he  had  persuaded,  that  almost  all  the  'Scots 
were  subject  to  the  queen  of  England  by  secret  treaties-— and 
by  a  grand  species  of  gasconade,  assui«d  him,  that  he  held 
the  fetters  of  iSeotland,  aiid  whenever  the  French  were  at  leip 
sure  from  their  other  wars,  if  «  little  asnstance  were  given 
him,  he  would  easily  redude  die  whole  country  under  their 
power.  The  king  of  France,  by  equally  ridiculous  promises^ 
encouraged  his  folly,  and  sent  him  some  trifling  warlike  stores 
by  one  Verac,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  there^  and  ob^ 
serve  the  proceedmgs  in  Scotland.  The  perfidy  of  the  gov^ 
emor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  who  had  lately  deserted  the  king's 
party,  increased  his  insolence;  the  sickness  of  the  regeht, 
who,  besides  the  fall  from  his  horsey  was  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  and  the  truce  lengthened  out^  by  the  influence  of  the 
English  queen,  to  the  end  of  March,  all  combined  to  render 
the  garrison  so  negligent  and  secure^  that  numbers  of  thein 
were  wont  to  spend  the  night  in  the  neighbouring  village,  in 
wanton  reveUings,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  bosom  of  the 
most  profound  peace. 

XXX.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  garrison,  when  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  present  expedition  being  completed,  as  well  as 
the  hurry  would  allow,  John  Cunninghame  was  sent  before 
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with  fiome  horsemen  to  interoept  all  pass^igasi  ttid  -prerckA. 
any  intdl^genoe  rf  their  approach  reaching  the  enemy  ;  Tho- 
mas Crawford  followed  with  the  foot,  havii:^  oiders  to  reii- 
dezvoos  at  Dombodc,  a  hill  nearly  a  mile  distant  fiom  the 
caade,  about  midnight*  At  that  place,  Oawfoid,  according 
to  hb  instmcticHis,  infonned  the  soldiers  of  the  serrice  upon 
which  di^  were  gmng^  and  ex|Jained  the  plan  of  thdr  opera- 
tions. He  showed  them  their  gnide,  who  had  promiaed  to 
asoiend  first,  and  assured  him,  and  those  who  shoold  follow 
him,  that  they  would  be  distinguished  fay  hi^  military  Inm- 
our.  The  soldiers  being  thus  easily  persuaded  to  feilow  thdr 
leaders,  scaling  ladders,  and  the  other  implements  necessary 
for  climbing  the  rocks,  were  brou^t,  and  a  litde  before  day- 
break, the  foot  soldiers  mardied  to  the  casde.  The  horsemen 
remained  where  they  were  to  wait  the  event 

XXXI.  As  they  were  ^proadiing  the  casde,  two  impediments 
occurred.  The  bridge^  over  the  torroit  which  intenects  the 
plain,  was  brdcen,  and  a  flame  suddenly  ajqiearing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  occasioned  a  suspicion  that  the  bridge  had 
been  broken  on  purpose  to  delay  thdr  march,  and  thai  die  fire 
had  been  Idndled  to  give  warning  to  the  garriscm  of  the  aqp- 
proach  of  an  enemy.  But  the  bridge  was  speedily  rendeied 
passable  for  the  foot,  and  a  scout  havii^  been  sent  to  the  {dace 
where  the  flame  had  appeared,  on  his  return,  informed .  diem, 
that  he  could  perceive  no  vestige  of  a  fire  near  it ;  whence  they 
understood,  that  the  light  was  that  kind  of  flame  which,  some* 
times  generated  in  the  air,  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  suddenly 
evanishes  fit>m  the  sight.  They  had,  however,  a  better  ground- 
ed object  of  fear — lest  the  sky  which  was  dear  with  stars, 
and  the  day  which  approached,  should  discover  their  attempt 
to  the  watches  above,  when  suddenly  a  thick  mist  covered  the 
heavens,  but  so  that  it  did  not  descend  beneath  the  middle  of 
the  casde  rock,  but  involved  the  upper  part  in  such  darkness, 
that  it  hid  bom  the  garrison  the  view  of  every  thing  that  was 
going  on  bdow.  But  while  the  mist  came  so  opportunely, 
another  most  unlucky  accident  happened  at  the  same  time, 
which  had  almost  rendered  all  the  rest  of  the  undertaking 
abortive.  The  height  of  the  rock  rendering  several  ladders 
neccsary  to  overcome  die  ascent,  and  the  first,  on  account  of 
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their  length  bemg  difficult  to  manage,  die  weight  of  those  who 
ascended  huniedly  overbalancing  them,  as  they  could  not  be 
firmly  fixed  on  the  slippery  iock»  they  suddenly  fell,  together 
with  those  who  were  upon  them.  The  terror  and  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  this  accident,  on  finding  that  no  person  was  hurt, 
soon  subsided,  and  their  almost  sinking  spirits  were  so  revived, 
that,  as  if  inspired  by  a  fisivouring  Deity,  they  returned  with 
greater  alacrity  to  their  perilous  attempt.  Having  placed  their 
ladders  with  more  circumspection,  they  reached  the  middle  of 
the  rock,  a  spot  less  rugged,  wh^e  they  could  rest,  and  found 
by  chance,  growing  ampng  the  stones,  an  ash  tree,  which 
afforded  them  many  advantages,  for  they  tied  ropes  to  it, 
which  they  let  down,  and  drew  up  the  companions  they  had 
left  below ;  thus,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  some,  assisted 
by  the  ropes,  reached  the  middle  of  the  rockf  while  others, 
by  removing  the  other  ladders,  scaled  the  summit. 

XXXII.  Here,  however,  a  new  and  unexpected  misfortune 
occurred,  which  had  almost  firustrated  the  whole  design.  One 
of  the  men  in  ascending,  when  at  the  middle  of  the  ladder, 
was  seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  and  held  so  firm  a 
grasp  of  the  steps,  that  he  could  not  be  torn,  by  any  meanis, 
away,  and  obstructed  the  passage  of  those  who  were  coming 
behind ;  but  this  danger,  too,  was  overcome  by  the  readiness 
and  activity  of  the  soldiers;  they  bound  their  companion  in 
such  a  manner  to  the  ladder,  that  he  could  not  fall  in  recover- 
ing from  his  fit,  and  silendy  turning  the  ladder,  the  rest 
easily  ascended.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
there  was  a  wall  to  scale  with  their  third  ladders.  This  Alex- 
ander Ramsay  ascended,  accompanied  by  two  soldiers,  whom 
the  watch  perceiving,  instantly  gave  the  alarm,  and  tlirew 
stones  at  them.  Ramsay,  unprepared  for  this  kind  of  warfare, 
having  neither  stones  to  throw  back  upon  the  enemy,  nor  a 
shield  to  defend  himself,  leaped  fi-om  the  wall,  and  although 
attacked  by  three  of  the  guard,  sustained  the  contest  till  his 
companions,  more  anxious  about  his  safety,  than  concern- 
ed for  their  own  danger,  leaped  down  after  him,  and  soon 
killed  the  three  sentinels.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  striving 
to  follow,  the  old  wall,  loosened  by  their  weight  and  their  ex- 
ertions, fell,   and  the  ruin  not  only  presented   a  practicable 
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breadiy  bat  the  rufabuh  fiDing  up  the  inequalities  of  die  toek^ 
iiicnhatftd  the  descent  on  the  of^KMOte  side;  on  whieh,  tbejr 
roshed  m,  the  leaders  shootings  God  and  the  km^  and  at  in- 
tenrals  exclaiming : — ^A  Darnly !  a  Dandy  f  dlie  name  of  the 
r^enL  The  astoniilied  gsurisoni  without  attempting  to  fight^ 
fled  in  every  direcdon.  Many  dmt  themsdkes  np  in  dieir 
houses,  till  the  firfet  fiury  of  die  asaaidt  was  over,  ileming^ 
as  he  was  escaping  by  the  obliqne  lod^  had  his  only  attmdant 
knocked  down,  and,  terrified  at  the  noise  eif  his  fidl,  made 
a  qoiek  descent  by  an  almost  impassable  piedpioe.  Being  let 
oat  at  a  postern  gate,  and  the  tide  having  flowed  np  to  the 
walls,  he  seized  a  small  boot  that  he  finmd  theie^  atid  fled  td 
Argyleshire.  The  watdi  of  the  lower  easde,  and  twenty-five 
more  of  the  garrison,  who  had  speaat  Ae  night  in  debanchery 
in  the  town,  roased  by  the  noise,  made  not  even  a  show  at 
resistance,  but  ran  away,  each  by  the  nearest  opening.  The 
prisoners  taken  in  the  castle  were  JcAn  Hamilton,  ardilndiop 
of  St  Andrews ;  John  Fleming  of  Bqgliall;  a  yoong  EngBsh-^ 
man,  who  had  fled  from  die  late  English  sedidon ;  Verac^  die 
French  resident,  who  had  some  time  before  arrived  fiom  die 
king  with  warlike  stores^  and  remained  to  aend  his  master 
information  respecting  the  state  ef  Scotland ;  and  Alexander, 
die  son  of  William  Levingston,  who  was  taken  as  he  attempt- 
ed toesoqiein  disgoise. 

XXXIII.  The  regent,  being  infinned  of  die  captmre  of  the 
casde,  arrived  before  noon.  Fiist^  he  groady  praised  the 
soldiers ;  next,  he  consoled  Fleming's  vrife^  and  not  only  re- 
stored her  all  her  own  wardrobe,  silver  plate,  and  hoaadbold 
liimitare,  bat  also  allowed  her  one  of  her  husband's  estates, 
which  had  been  some  time  before  confiseated,  to  siqiport  her 
honoormbly.  The  rest  of  the  pfamdo'  he  bestowed  on  the  sol- 
diers. Having  arranged  all  these  matters^  he  took  a  leisordy 
view  of  the  castle.  When  he  came  to  duit  part  of  die  rock 
by  which  the  soldiers  had  ascended,  the  ascent  seemed  so  $st^ 
dnoos  to  all,  that  the  soldiers  themselves  confessed,  if  tfaqr 
had  previonsly  seen  the  dai^er,  no  reward  whatever  would 
have  induced  them  to  make  die  attempt  Verac  bong  acens 
ed,  by  many  merchants,  of  having  {dundered  them  in  an  hoe- 
t3e  manner,  upon  his  coming  into  the  Frith  of  Qyd^  many 
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of  tile  qouncU  thoiight  he  ought  to  be  tried  fot  jNracy ;  but 
tbe  empty  name  of  fimb«£i$^r,  which  be  hud  violated  by  bis 
crimes,  prevailed  with  the  r^ient,  Jn  order,  hQweTef,  to  give 
the  mercfasntd  some  hcqpe^  of  recoyeriDg  their  property  irom 
him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  kept  for  trial,  and  sent  to  St  An- 
drews, to  lodge  with  a  person  who  favoured  the  rebelt ;  whence 
being  ref  qued»  apparently  by  force,  as  was  desired,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  Idngdom..  The  Englishman,  notwithstanding 
strong  8aq>icicMis  wer@  entert^wed  against  him,  which  were 
con6rmed  by  his  letters  of  reppwneodatiott  from  John  Lteshe,, 
bishop  of  Ross,  to  Flen^g,  found  whm  ib^  castle  was  taken, 
was  sent  to  his  ^ei^  in  £l|i^and.  Aft^  his  departure^  he 
was  discovered  to  haye  b^en  sePt  by  the  Norfolk  faction  to 
poison  the  king  of  Scots.    Bc^hall  was  detained  m  prison. 

xxxiv.  There  still  remained  one  apiong  the  prisoners,  tlie 
ardibishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  him  the  regent  ansuously  de- 
sired to.  be  pat  to  death,  he  having  formerly,  during  the  t^ 
genqr  of  his  brother,  been  the  adviser  of  much  cruelty  and 
rapine,  aod  during  the  reign  of  the  queep^  was  the  reputed 
author  of  almost  all  the  most  infamous  traj^isactions,  and  the 
v^nt  was  a&aid,  if  any  long  delay  iiitervened,  that  the  quee» 
of  Engbmd  would  interfere  to  jwevent  his  punishment.  The 
ardabishop's  friends,  also^  indulged  this  hope,  and  lest  the 
shortness  of  the  time  should  prevent  their  making  any  efiEectnal 
application,  he  himself  vicdently  insisted  upon  being  tried  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  that  some  space,  however  little^ 
night  be  gained*  But  all  these  endeavours  were  in  vain,  it  not 
being  considered  necessary  to  have  any  new  trial  m  the  arch- 
bishop's case,  as  he  had  be^i  already  condemned  by  padia- 
ment.  He  was  thetefere  hanged  at  Stirlipg,  as  guil^  of  the 
death  of  the  fiaormer  king  and  regent. 

zxzv.  Inunediatdy  befove  his  execution,  many  new  proofs 
of  his  goilt  were  addo^wd,  for  the  most  posithre  had  remained 
undiscovered  till  then.  The  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who 
lived  in  the  hjpuse  neKt  to  that  where  the  late  king  lodged; 
when  the  conqnra^  for  killing  the  king  was  c(»nmunicated  to 
him,  cheerfully  ent^ped  into  it,  both  on  account  of  the  ^cient 
enmity  between  the  families,  and  from  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  crown  nearer  h\fi  family ;  and  the  perpetration  of  it  was 
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intrusted  to  six  of  tlie  most  daring  of  bis  vassals.  They  hav^ 
ing  received  the  keys  of  the  king's  dwelling,  entered  with  the 
utmost  silence,  and  strangled  him  when  asleep,  then  carried 
out  the  dead  body  to  tibe  next  garden,  opposite  the  €itj  walls^ 
through  the  little  door  already  mentioned,  and  afterward,  up^ 
on  a  given  signal,  blew  up  the  house.  The  proof  of  tbe  arch- 
bishop's criminality  proceeded  fix>m  John  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy.  This  man,  tormented 
night  and  day  by  a  consdousiiess  of  the  crime,  suffered  not 
only  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience,  but  his  body  also, 
affected  by  the  distress  of  his  mind,  gradually  pined  away 
umler  a  wasting  disease.  In  his  inquiries  after  rdief,  he  re- 
collected a  schoolmaster  at  Paisley,  a  simpte  man,  and  still 
attached  to  tbe  papal  religicm,  and  going  to  him,  he  oxifessed 
the  whole  transaction,  and  named  all  his  aooomplioes.  The 
priest  sedulously  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  m»xy  of  God ;  but  his  sense  of  guik  had  penetrat- 
ed too  fiuj  and  his  melancholy  takoi  too  deep  root,  to  be  le* 
moved  by  such  conscdations.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  died  ia 
despair.  The  awful  death  of  the  murderer  not  being  eonoeal- 
ed  sttfficiendy  by  the  priest,  the  report  reached  the  king's 
friends,  and  they,  many  months  afier  the  assassinatkin,  when 
the  r^^t  had  taken  and  carried  the  archbishop  to  Stiriing» 
caused  the  priest  also  to  be  brought  thither.  Whoi  examined 
respecting  what  he  had  said  about  the  king's  murder,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  stoiy ;  on  which,  he  was  asked  by  HamikoB  how 
he  had  learned  it,  and  whethor  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  an 
auricular  confession.  Having  adcnowledged  that  it  was,  then, 
said  the  archbishop,  you  are  not  ignorant,  I  auppoee,  of  the 
punishment  awaiting  those  who  divulge  cmnfrssions,  and  asked 
him  nothing  more  respecting  the  accusation ;  but  upwards  of 
fifteen  months  afler,  when  the  same  priest  was  iqpprdieiMlBd 
officiating  at  mass  a  third  time,  on  bdqg  carried  to  ezecotioDt 
in  conformity  to  the  act,  he  publicly  repeated,  at  greater 
lengthy  what  he  had  said  befixe;  and  on  the  publication  of 
these  dedarations,  the  vassals  of  the  Hamiltons  qoarreUed 
among  themselves,  and  accused  each  other  of  the  kii^s 
death. 

xxxTi.  In  the  meantime,  the  rebels  had  procured  a  little 
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money  from  France,  by  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle's 
brother ;  and  Morton  having  returned  from  his  English  jour- 
ney, a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Stirling,  to  whom  Morton 
gave  a  summary  account  of  hb  embassy,  nearly  as  follows  i— 
When  we  arrived  at  London,  [February  20th]  wtft/were  re« 
ferred  by  the  queen  to  seven  commissioners  chosen  from  her 
council,  by  whom^  after  various  conversations,  two  points 
were  proposed  to  us  for  discussion.  The  first,  that  we  should 
exphun  the  reasbns  of  our  proceedings  during  the  past  years, 
and  support  them  by  such  arguments  as  would  satisfy  her  of 
die  justice  of  our  cause,  and  enable  her  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  those  who  asked  her  respecting  it;  and  aldiough 
we  could  not,  yet  the  queen  would  omit  nothing  which  might 
conduce  to  our  safety.  To  this  we  replied  by  a  memorial, 
stating : — ^The  crimes,  of  which  our  lung's  mother,  in  the  be- 
ginning, complained  that  she  was  falsely  accused,  were  so 
clearly  demonstiated  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors who  accompanied  him,  that  neither  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, nor  those  appointed  by  her  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  author  of  the  late  Idng^s  mur- 
der, from  which  source^  all  the  rest  of  our  misfortunes  have 
arisen ;  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  repeat  them  before  the 
queen,  who^  we  doubt  not,  is  perfectly  satisfied  upon  this 
subject  already ;  nor  shall  we,  who  are  dragged  against  our 
inclinations  into  this  dispute,  willingly  recal  them  to  remem- 
brance; yet  they  who  cannot  deny  that  the  deed  was  cruelly 
and  wickedly  perpetrated,  exclaim  against  the  transfeirence  of 
the  supreme  government  from  the  mother  to  the  son,  and  her 
removal  from  power  as  a  novel,  cruel,  and  violent  measure. 
First,  then,  the  ancient  practice  of  our  ancestors  in  punishing 
their  kings,  proves  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  fact, 
and  our  moderation  must  free  us  from  the  imputation  of  any 
thing  invidious  in  the  manner.  It  is  unnecesary  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  kings  our  fiithers  have  punished  by  death,  im- 
prisonment, or  exile,  much  less  do  we  need  to  defend  our  act 
by  foreign  examples,  of  which  so  many  are  offered  us  in  an- 
cient history. 

xxxvii.  For  the  Scottish  nation,  originally  a  free  people, 
created  themselves  kings  upon  this  condition :«— That  the  gov* 
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enunent,  being  intrusted  to  them  bj  the  saffimges  cf  the  peo* 
pie,  if  the  state  of  the  country  requiied  it,  could  be  taken 
firom  them  by  the  same  soffirages;  of  which  law,  many  yestiges 
remain^eren  in  oar  own  day;  for  in  the  drcomjaoent  igUni^«f, 
and  in  the  places  on  the  continent  in  whidi  the  ancient 
language  and  costoms  are  retained,  this  cusfom  is  still  ob- 
served in  creating  their  magistrates;  besides,  the  ceremonies 
used  at  the  inanguration  of  our  kings,  have  an  express  re^- 
ence  to  this  law;  from  all  which,  it  b  evident  diat  gorenmient 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  compact  between  the  people 
and  their  kings.  At  die  .fame  time^  the  inoflensiye  tenor  of 
this  ancient  law,  is  evident  firom  no  one  ever  having  attempted 
to  abrc^ate,  alter,  or  even  mitigate  it,  firom  die  fost  erection 
of  monarchy  in  Scotland  to  thb  present,  time;  and  aHhoagh  it 
were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  kings  whom  our  fiidiers  have 
dethroned,  banished,  imprisoned,  and  also  put  to  death,  yet 
never  was  it  hinted  that  the  law  was  too  severe.  Dor  perh^is 
was  this  omisflcm  impn^r;  for  it  is  not  one  of  these  laws 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  change  of  times,  but  is  one  of 
those  statutes  which,  in. the  primary  consdtudon  of  our  na- 
ture, are  stamped  upon  the  heart,  are  verified  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  almost  every  peqple,  and,  like  die  universe  itself 
must  ronain  unbroken  and  etemaL  They  acknowledge  no 
power,  but  all  are  governed  and  rq;ulated  by  them.  Tlis 
principle,  which  presents  itself  to  our  observation  in  every  ac- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  us,  dweUs  in  our  bosoms,  always  in* 
flutticed  our  ancestors,  armed  them  against  oppression,  and 
taught  them  to  repress  the  insolence  of  Qrrants.  But  diis  law 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Soots  alone,  it  is  common  to  all  well 
governed  nations  and  pec^Ie. 

xxxvni.  For,  passing  over  in  silence  the  illustrious  states  of 
Athens,  Lacedemon,  Rome,  and  Venice,  who  never  suflered 
this  law  to  be  torn  from  them  but  with  liberty  itself  even  in 
those  times  in  which  the  Roman'^rqiublic  was  oppressed  by 
the  most  cruel  tyranny,  when  by  accident  any  virtuous  man 
was  made  emperor,  he  ccmsidered  it  his  highest  glory  to  ae* 
knowledge  himself  inferior  to  the  people,  and  liable  to  the 
empire  of  the  law.  Trajan,  when,  according  to  custom,  he 
delivered  the  sword  of  justice  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  is  said 
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thus  to  have  addressed  him,  Use  it  for  me,  or  against  me,  as 
I  shall  deserve ;  and  Theodosius,  an  excellent  emperor  in  the 
worst  of  times,  wished  to  leave  enrolled  among  the  records  of 
the  empire,  a  declaration  that  it  was  not  only  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  majesty,  but  that  it  conferred  an  additional 
honour  upon  an  emperor,  to  acknowledge  himself  subject  to 
the  laws.  Nor  were  the  most  barbarous,  and  uncivilized 
nations,  ignorant  of  this  right,  as  all  experience,  and  the  his* 
tory  of  all  nations  can  bear  witness.  But  that  we  may  not  seem 
to  rest  our  argument  upon  obsolete  examples,  we  shall  adduce 
two  within  our  own  recollection.  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark, 
was  lately,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
together  with  his  whole  family,  certainly  a  more  severe  pun- 
ishment than  the  people  ever  inflicted  upon  any  o£  our  kings, 
they  never  visited  the  sins  of  the  &thers  upon  their  children.* 
He,  indeed,  a  monster  infamous  for  every  species  of  crime,  was 
deservedly  punished,  but  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  what  did  she  do  to  render  herself  worthy  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment? A  woman  left  a  widow  in  the  bloom  of  life,  by 
the  death  of  a  young  vigorous  husband,  was  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  marry  again,  nor  was  she  accused  of  any  greater  crime, 
than  a  species  of  legal  incontinence — ^to  use  the  most  severe 
term — opposed  to  their  public  customs,  but  an  honourable 
connexion,  approved  by  the  laws  both  of  Ood  and  man.  It 
in  calamity,  to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  our  queen  be  com- 
pared with  Christiern,  the  Dane^  she  has  not  sinned  less,  but 
has  been  more  moderately  punished.  If  with  Joan  of  Austria,' 
the  mother  of  Charles,  what  a  pitiful  trespass  did  she  commit, 
who  ooiy  asked  lawfully  to  enjoy  a  gratification  necessary  at  her 
age  ?  And  yet  she,  though  innocent,  endured  a  punishment, 
of  which  the  other,  convicted  of  the  most  enormous  wickedness,* 
CQioplains ;  and  the  murdier  of  a  lawful  husband,  and  an  illegal- 
marriage  with  a  public  parricide,  find  now  as  their  apologists, 
the  same  persons  wbo»  in  assassinating  the  king,  inflicted  die 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent. 

XXXIX.  But  these  do  not  reflect  upon  what  they  owe  to  the 
examples  of  their  forefathers,  and  forget  those  eternal  laws, 
which  have  been  held  sacred  since  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  enforced  by  the  illustrious  nobles,  who  set  bounds 
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to  the  despotism  of  the  crown.  As  &r  us,  what  have  we  doue 
more  than  followed  the  foo/tstepa  of  so  many  kingdomSy  and  free 
nations,  when  we  checked  the  licentiousness  of  a  power  raiding 
itself  above  all  law  ?  Not,  indeed,  with  the  severity  our  ances- 
tors were  accustomed  to  employ,  who  would  never  have  suflered 
any  one  convicted  of  such  a  crime  to  escape  a  capital  punish- 
ment ;  whom,  if  we  had  imitated,  we  would  now,  not  only  have 
been  free  from  danger,  but  even  have  avoided  the  annoyance 
of  our  calumniators,  as  is  evident '  from  the  demands  of  our 
adversaries.  How  often  have  they  accused  us  to  die  neigh*^ 
bouring  kings  ?  What  nations  have  they  not  excited  against 
us  ?  What  at  last  do  they  urge  by  this  importuni^  ?  Hiat 
the  controverqf  may  be  legally  and  equitably  determined  I  We 
never  refused  this,  they  never  would  aocqpt  of  it  when  fre- 
quently offered.  What  therefore  do  they  demand  ?  That  we 
should  arm  with  public  authority,  tyrants,  openly  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  glutted  with  the  spoil  of  their  subjects, 
stained  red  with  the  blood  of  the  kin^  and  breathing  ven- 
geance against  all  virtuous  citizens  !  That  we  should  intrust 
with  our  lives,  untried  wretches,  perpetrators  of  one  parricide, 
and  strongly  suspected  of  having  planned  another  1  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  their  impudent  requests,  we  have  been 
more  indulgent  than  the  manner  of  our  country,  the  severi^ 
of  the  laws,  or  the  equitable  demands  of  justice  could  require. 
There  b  nothing  more  frequently  celebrated,  or  more  distinct- 
ly stated  by  our  historians,  than  the  punishment  of  bad  kings, 
yet  who^  of  all  those  accused  of  mismanaging  the  government, 
were  ever  so  mildly  treated  by  their  irritated  subjects  ?  What 
punishment  have  we  inflicted  on  the  mother  of  our  king, 
caught  in  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  atrdtity  ?  When 
did  the  son,  or  the  relation  of  any  person,  convicted  of  such  a 
crimen  reign  in  their  stead  ?  And  when  was  any  such  crimin* 
uU  ever  allowed  the  liberty  of  appointing  whatever  guardians 
they  chose  to  their  successor. 

XL.  But  in  the  very  deposition  from  the  throne^  what  is 
there  that  any  person  can  complain  o^  as  being  at  all  hard  ? 
A  young  woman,  unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  a  boisterous 
and  turbulent  people,,  requests  her  nobles  by  letter,  to  release 
her  from  the  administration  of  a  government,  productive  of 
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more  anxiety  than  glory — ^it  is  granted.    She  further  desires 
tnat  her  right  may  be  transferred  to  her  son — ^her  wish  is 
complied  with ;  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  nominate  goard- 
iansy  to  preside  over  the  government  during  her  son's  minor- 
ity— ^this  also  is  conceded  to  her;  and  that  the  transaction 
might  have  the  greater  authority,  it  is  referred  to  the  meeting 
of  the  estates,  by  whom  every  thing  is  declared  to  have  been 
done  regularly  and  properly,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  public  act, 
than  which  there  is  no  firmer,  or  more  sacred  bond  acknowl- 
edged among  us.     But  it  is   alleged,   that  what  is   done  in 
prison,  not  being  a  voluntary  act,  but  extorted  by  the  fear  or 
death,  this,  like  many  other  deeds  which  riien  are  forced  to 
execute  by  terror,  must  be   considered,  as  they  usually  and 
properly  are^  of  no  effect     This  plea  of  bodily  fear,  however, 
though  sometimes  admitted  with  propriety  by  judges  as  an 
excuse,  does  not  always  afford  a  proper  reason  for  rescinding 
a  judgment.     If  any  person,  to  procure  an  advantage  to  him- 
self, excites  terror  in  a  pannel,  and  by  means  of  it,   extorts 
more  firom  him  than  he  is  by  law  entitled  to,  it  is  but  right, 
and   consistent  with  the  most  rigid  justice,  that  a  remedy 
should  be  provided  for  the  person  thus  forced  by  violence,  or 
impelled  by  fear ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,   if  a  guilty  con- 
science conjures  up  to  itself  terror  from  the  dread  of  merited 
punishment,  or  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  this,  consents*  to  cer- 
tain Conditions,  that  terror  affords  no  proper  reason  for  re- 
scinding any  transaction,  otherwise,  the  more  wicked  any 
person  was,  the  easier  would  he  be  received  into  any  legal 
shelter,  and  the  remedies  which  were  intended  to  relieve  the 
innocent  would  be  applied  to  save  the  guilty,  and  the  laws 
themselves,  die  avengers  of  injustice  instead  of  affording  an 
asylum  to  the  good,  when  harassed  by  the  dishonesty'  of  the 
bad,  would  offer  an  iniquitous  refuge  to  criminals  afraid  of 
deserved  punishment     But  be  that  fear  what  it  may,  in  what 
did  it  make  the  situation  of  the  queen  worse  ?    The  title  of 
queen,  and  the  power  of  government  had  already  been  taken 
from  her  by  the  determination  of  the  people,  and,  reduced  to 
a  private  station,  she  was  allowed  to  retain  a  precarious  exist- 
ence, not  because  she  was  innocent,  but  because  the  people 
were  compassionate. 
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xu.  What  then,  wfacn  bcr  crovn  was  wareaiatd,  dU 
lose  throBgh  her  terror?    Afaeady  divested  of  royalty  she 


fay  hi V,  she  lad  ande  of  her  owm  aoooid, 
Ibrthedttdovofatidc^she  reaoaed  the 
of  her  life  tram  a  had  of  iqaiMwh,  and  the  prqiftaal  dread 
of  death,  even  vorse  than  death  it9d£  It  ■ 
die  prevaiicatioD  of  die  qoeeo's  pleadcf^  o 
OQ  this  point,  does  not  str&e  evoy  one^  Th^  who  adi  diat 
what  the  queen  did  in  prison  shooM  be  revoked,  ask  that  she 
dioold  be  plarrii  in  die  same  sitnationi,  Cnom  whidi  dM 
plains  her  fears  had  driven  her.  Nov,  whu  is  dnt 
to  whidi  she  is  so  violently  anxious  to  be  restored?  Removed 
from  the  hdm  of  die  kingdom,  and  the  administrttion  of  the 
govenunent  taken  from  her,  she  by  eipoMwl  to  the  pnnidi- 
ment  of  the  laws.  Her  cxoeDent  advisen  wish  her  restorai^ 
thqr  say,  that  she  may  stand  trial — fer  a  crime  as  manifrai  as 
it  is  in&moos  and  detestable;  or  rather,  that  having  been  tried 
and  feond  gnihy,  she  may  sn&r  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
that  she  who  now  enjoys  some  ease  from  the  compassion  of 
her  idatives,  and  who,  though  atrocioosly  guilty,  is  not  yet 
irremediahly  wretched,  should  i^ain  embark  on  the  stonn j 
element  of  judicial  proceedings^  widi  no  other  hope  of  safety 
than  that  which  arises  fitm  the  condemnation  of  so  many 
fenner  kings  who  have  been  tried.  It  is  sedulously  urged  by 
our  adversaries,  on  purpose  to  inflame  the  minds  of  die  weak, 
that  the  pumsfament  of  tyrants  degrades  the  maiesty,  and  les- 
sens the  authcnity  of  good  kings.  But  examine  this  assertion. 
May  are  not  in  opposition  afBrm,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
honourable  to  society,  or  to  assemblies  of  good  moi,  than  to 
be  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  bad.  Who  thought  the 
Roman  senate  polluted  by  the  punishment  of  Lcntullus,  Ce* 
thi^jus,  or  Cataline  ?  When  the  soldiery  mutinied  upon  the 
death  of  Caligula,  and  loudly  demanded  who  was  the  author 
of  so  audacious  an  action  ?  Valaius  Asiatinw,  exclaimed 
fitNn  a  high  and  lofty  station : — ^I  wish  I  could  say  with  truth 
that  I  was ;  and  such  was  the  majes^  of  that  free  q;)eech  of  a 
private  person,  that  the  whole  of  the  eangfid  multitude  im- 
mediately dispersed  quiedy. 
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XLii.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  when  he  extinguished  the  conspir- 
acy for  bringing  back  the  tyranny  into  the  city  of  Rome,  did 
not  think  his  fiunily  polluted  by  an  ignominious  execution, 
but  rather  that  a  stain  was  washed  away  from  the  Roman 
nobility  by  the  blood  of  his  son*  Did  the  imprisonment  of 
Christiem  detract  any  thing  from  the  praises  of  Christiem, 
the  next  king  ?  Did  that  prevent  his  being  esteemed  the  best 
king  of  his  time  ?  No !  A  noble  mind  built  upon  its  own  vir- 
tue,  neither  increases  by  the  glory  of  another,  nor  decreases 
by  his  in&my.  But  waving  these  considerations,  to  return  to 
the  defence  of  the  accusation,  we  think  we  have  sufficiently 
fulfilled  the  demand  of  the  queen,  that  we  should  substantiate 
our  cause  by  satisfiictory  arguments,  so  that  she  might  be, 
convinced  of  its  justice  herself,  and  be  able  to  give  a  proper 
answer  to  others.  Respecting  the  murder — the  author  of  the 
crime,  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  it,  were  so  clearly  stated  by  the  earl  of  Moray  and  his  com- 
panions, to  the  queen  of  England  and  her  commissioners,  that 
they  can  want  no  additional  information  to  form  the  most  cor- 
rect opinion.  With  regard  to  what  has  occurred  since,  we 
have  shown  that  our  conduct  has  been  agreeable  to  the  divine 
law,  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  indeed  itself  divine,  and  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  country,  neither  is  it  opposed  to 
the  customs  of  other  nations,  among  whom  justice  and  equit- 
able governments  have  been  estabUshed.  We  have  shown 
that  the  interpreters  of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  the  exam- 
ples of  so  many  ages,  the  judgment  of  so  many  people,  and 
the  punishment  of  tyrants  justify,  our  cause.  What  is  there 
then  so  new — we  will  not  say  improper — in  our  conduct,  that 
should  prevent  the  queen  from  being  satisfied  of  the  equity 
of  our  cause  herself,  or  of  justifying  it  to  others,  or  that 
should  induce  her  to  think  that  we  have  violated  either  the 
duty  of  good  men,  of  subjects,  or  of  Christians. 

XLiii.  This  was  the  sununary  of  our  reply,  which  we  drew 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, read  before  the  learned  and  virtuous  men,  appointed  by 
the  queen  to  confer  with  us,  and  gave  them  a  copy  to  lay  be- 
fore her  majesty.  Next  day,  March  1st,  we  went  to  court 
again  in  the  morning,  to  learn  not  only  what  was  the  queen's 
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opinion  of  our  memorial,  bol;  also  of  the  whole  cause.  But  as 
her  majesty  was  about  to  set  out  to  her  country  seat,  three 
miles  below  London,  near  the  village  of  Greenwich,  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  We  therefore,  as  our  next 
resource^  had  a  conference  with  the  noblemen  of  her  council, 
who  had  communicated  with  us  firom  the  beginning,  from 
whom  we  learned,  that  although  the  preparations  for  her 
journey,  and  several  other  causes,  had  left  her  little  time,  yet 
she  had  read  our  r^resentation,  but  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  of  the  justice  of  our  cause^  and  therefore 
desired  us  to  advert  to  the  second  proposition  at  first  made 
to  us,  and  point  out  some  plan  by  which  these  discords  could 
be  honourably  settled.  In  reply,  we  answered  that  we  had 
not  been  sent  from  home  with  discretionary  powers,  but  were 
limited  to  certain  bounds.  Nor  had  we  liberty  at  all  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  which  could  tend  to  lessen  the  prerogative 
of  tmr  king;  nor  if  such  power  had  been  ofiered  us,  would  we 
have  accepted  or  used  it. 

XLiv.  Such  being  the  state  of  our  negotiations,  the  queen  at 
Greenwich,  and  we  at  London,  we  sent  some  of  our  number 
to  her,  to  leant  whether  she  had  any  thing  else  to  do  with  us, 
and  if  not,  to  procure  leave  for  us  to  depart,  and  return  home 
to  meet  parliament,  and  attend  to  our  own  private  business ; 
at  the  same  time,  to  assure  her  majesty  of  our  desire  to  oblige 
her,  and  that  it  would  be  better  in  our  power  at  home,  to 
convince  her  of  the  sincerity  of  our  good  will,  than  when 
residing  in  a  foreign  country.  Tliis  urgency  procured  us  an 
order  to  attend  at  court,  on  the  5th  day  of  March.  Wh«i 
introduced  to  the  queen,  she  sharply  rebuked  us  for  our  ob- 
stinacy in  persisting  in  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  that 
we  had  so  pertinaciously  avoided  any  disputation,  or  rather 
consultation,  on  a  subject  involving  our  severity,  and  expres- 
sed at  great  length,  her  aversion  to  the  king,  and  those  who 
supported  his  cause.  We  contended,  that  the  equity  of  our 
cause  had  been  clearly  established.  She  replied,  that  her 
mind  was  not  at  all  satisfied  by  the  examples  and  arguments 
we  had  produced,  nor  was  she  quite  unacquainted  with  sucti 
disputations^  as  she  had  formerly  devoted  part  of  her  time  to 
ilie  study  of  the  laws.     But  though,  continued  she,  you  seem 
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{tins  completdy  determined  to  propose  nothing  else  for  the 
presenratiott  of  your  own  safely^  and  die  saJbljr  of  your  king, 
yet  1  wish  yon  would,  notwithstanding,  speak  wi^  those  of 
my  oooBcil  <m  thb  subject,  with  whom  yon  hare  preTionaly 
conferred.— We  replied,  that  we  were  not  §o  pertinaciously 
attached  to  these  opinions,  as  not  to  hear  cheerfolly  whatever 
{dan  for  finishing  this  business^  she  or  her  counsellors  had  to 
propose,  provided  it:  involved  no  change  in  the  present  state 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  any  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  king, 
conceming  which  we  neilher  would,  nor  could  deliberate. 

XIV.  Next  day  we  went  down  to  the  queen's  palace,  as  we 
had  agreed  with  her  majesty,  and  bad  a  cogfeience  with  h^ 
counsellors,  ni  the  course  of  .which,  many  propositions  were 
made  by  them,  for  arranging  the  dispute  betweeq  the  mother 
and  SOB,  respecting  the  right  to  the  govemmaiL  Afber  hear- 
ing which,  because  the  reasons  were  many  and  of  grave  im- 
port on  both  ffldes,  we  desired  diey  should  be  given  us  in 
writing,  and  that  we  should  be  dlowed  time  to  deliberate 
upon  them ;  nor  did  they,  after  consulting  widi  their  quaei^ 
reftise.  When  we  had  cctaaidered  theDi»  the  subject  appeared 
to  us  so  arduous^  and  tending  so  mnek  to  lessen  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  so  much  beyond  the  prescribed  bounds  of  our  le- 
gation, that  w^  neither  wished,  nor  dared,  nor  could  inter- 
meddle widi  them.  Accordingly,  next  day,  Robert  Pitcaim 
was  sent  with  this  answer: — :That  the  sabject  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  all  the  estates,  and  could  not  be  discussed  by  so 
small  a  number  as  we  were;  and  the  day  after,  March  9thy 
he  returned  to  court  with  the  same  in  writing^  having  been 
denred,  the  day  befoce,  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  timc^  he  ear- 
nestly mtreated  the  queeor  that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
ttodbassadors  had  been  sent  hffdng  been  answered,  she  would 
give  them  leave  to  return  home.  At  length,  ten  days  after, 
we  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  her  majesty. 
The  members  of  the  council,  with  whom  we  had  transacted 
all  our  business  since  our  arrival^  strongly  insisted  that  we 
shouhl  still,  along  with  tliem,.  endeavour  to  suggest  some 
practicable  method  of  settling  the  business,  and  represented, 
at  great  length,  that  if  foreign  war  should  be  added  to  domes- 
tic sedition,  the  trouble  and  danger  would  be  double,  and 

VOL.  II.  4  n 
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.  every  thing  become  more  difficult,  especially  as  we  did  not 
possess  strength  to  extricate  ourselves;  but  we  persevered  in 
the  resolution  we  had  formed,  and  would  accept  of  no  form  of 
pacification  by  which  the  .power  of  the  king  should  be  abridg* 
ed.     Thus  tfaaat  day  ended. 

.   UVI4  Next  day,  March  20th,  we  were  recalled  to  court, 

when  the  queen,  ord^ii^  us  to  be  introduced,  addressed  us 

nearly  in  the  following  teims : — She  had  examined  our  answer 

along  with  our  counsellors,  and  clearly  perceived  that  none 

but  the  supreme  council  of  the  Scots,  that  is,  the  meeting  of 

the  estates,  coidd  give  any  certain  answer  to  what  she  h^  re« 

quired;  wherefore,  she  had  discovered  a  plan  by  which  she 

could,  under  a  sufficiently  honourable  pretext,  leave  the  whole 

matter  as  it  was.     She  was  told  there  would  soon  be  a  meeting 

of  the  parliament  in  Scotland ;  thither  we  should  proceed,  and 

she  hoped  would  arrive  safely,  and  use.  our  utmost  endeavours 

that  a  committee  should  be  chosen  from  botib  parties,  ooidbi- 

posed  of  equal  numbers  firom  each,  to  examine  careiiilly  the 

grounds  of  the  controversy ;  she  likevrise  would  send   com* 

missioners,  who^  along  with  them,  would  endeavour  to  effect 

a  reconciliation ;  $be,  Jiowerer^.  required  that  the  truce  should 

in  the  meantime  be  renewed,  until  the  whole  was  brought  to  a 

conclusion.     She  wished  to  converse  with  the  ambassadors  of 

the  queen  of  Scots,  and  if  possible,   bring  them  over  to  her 

opinion  ;  but  they  declined,  as  they  could  do  nothing  without 

consulting  their  mistress;  but  they  would  write  to  her  to  learn 

her  opiniiHL    We,  however,  urgently  requested  that  we  n^ght 

have  oar  promised  leave  of  absence  to  return  home^  but  were 

ordered  to  wait  patiently,  a  little,  until  an  answer  was  received 

from  our  king's  mother  to  the  bishop  of  Boss,  and  the  rest  of 

her  ambassadors,  after  which,  we  should  immediately  obtain 

leave  to  return. 

.  xLvii.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  we  in- 
cessantly uif^ed,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  nor  was  our  embassy  addressed  to  him ;  we  )iacl  finish-, 
ed  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  were  astonished  why  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  now  that  it  was  at  an  end,  should  delay  us, 
especially  as,  during  our  absence,  so.  many  changes  had  taken 
place,  and  so  many  disturbances  arisen,  greatly  to  the  disad^ 

41 
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Smntage  of  tbe  king's  party ;  yet  nehher  did  this  urgency,  car- 
ried almost  to  excess,. produce  any  effect;  the  matter  was  pro** 
tracted  from  day  to  day^  till  the  queen  returned  to  London, 
on  the  last  day  of  March.  The  proceedings  in  her  own  par^- 
liament,  then  so  much,  occupied  the  queen  for  the  next  three 
days,  that  she  had  no  leisure  for  attending  to  foreign  disputes  ; 
at  last,  on  the  4th  of  April,  she  sent  for  us^  and  having  apol- 
ogized for  the  del^,  she  informed  us,  that  the  mother  of  omr 
imig  had  written  a  sharp  letter  to  her  ambassadors,  for  dieir* 
presumption  in  descending  to  treat  about  her  cause  in  the 
manner  they  had  done ;  wherefore,  said  the  queeii  of  England,^ 
since  she  so  vidlently  opposes  the  method  of  bringing  about  a 
peace  which  I  proposed,  I  shall  not  longar  detain  you;  but  if 
she  should  afterward,  as  I  hope  she.  may,  repeat  and  accept  of 
my  proposal,  I  do  not  doubt  but  yon  will! do  your  duty.. 
Tlius,  at  last,  we  were  dismissed  kindly  and  courteously,  and 
on  the  8th  of  April  set  out  for  home*  - 

xLYiii.  This  account  having  been  given  to  the  nobles  afr» 
sembled  at  Stirling,  they  unanimously  approved  of  the  dili* 
gence  and  fidelity  of  their  ambassadors,  but  the  farther  con- 
sideration wasrpostponed  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  par- 
liament was  summoned  to  meet,  against  which  both  parties 
were  exceedingly  active,  the  one  preparing  to  hold,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  its  being,  holden  on  the  day  appointed.  Men 
of  discernment  now  almost  openly  expressed  their  opiniim, 
that  the  English  queen  would  never  send  away  the.  queen  of 
Soots,  as  she  foresaw  what  danger  her.  freed(»Qa  would  occasion 
to  the  whdie  of  Britain.  In  the  meantime,  a  hint  was  thrown 
out  about  giving  the  king  of  Scots  as  an  hostage  for  his  mothr 
er,  more  with  the  hope  €£  preventing,  than  of  promotuig  con- 
cord ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  Scots  .would  never  consent  to 
that ;  but  there  were  in  Elizabeth's  council  many  perscms  who 
secretly  &voured  the  Norfolk  &ctton.  These  desired  the  res* 
toration  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  had  long  wished  the  £u> 
tion  opposed  to  her  broken  and  debilitated,  that  they  might 
wrest  from  their  necessity,  what  they  could  never  otherwise 
expect  to  obtain ;  nor  did  they  doubt  but  that  the  rebels  would 
be  assisted  with  money  and  warlike  stores  from  France.  The 
king's  party  were,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  entirely  tQ  the 
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queen  of  Eaglanidy  who  kindly^  firom  di«  Gtst,  when  she  un* 
derstood  the  misomduct  of  the  queai  of  Scot%  fftrcmwd  she 
would  take  the  king  and  the  kingdom  under  her  protection* 
The  Franch  king,  at  the  same  time,  fonnd  it  difficuk  to  esBfect 
hiff  designs ;.  he  wished  that  the  queea  should  be  restored^  but 
he  did  not  wish  that  the  king  should  be  surraidercd  to  the 
En^ilh ;  and  as  be  knew  how  powerfid  the  Norfolk  fitction 
was,  who  desired  a  change^  he  did  not  deqiair  bnt  that  the 
queen  of  Scotland  might  either  be  enabled  secretly  to  escape 
bom  prison,  or  be  rescued  by  force*  Such  was  nearly,  at 
that  time^  the  state  of  Britbh  affiurs. 

xLix.  Morton,  after  his  conduct  in  the  embassy  had  been 
approved  of  in  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  returned 
to  his  hoDKB,  abofit  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  attended  by 
about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  a  few  horse,  as  a  guairdt 
in  case  he  should  be  attacked  by  the  townsmen,  or  to  rqpress 
their  incursions,  till  a  greater  force  could  be  collected.  In 
the  meantime^  the  queen's  fiu:tion,  who  held  the  town,  raised 
soldiers,  and  garrisoned  the  most  advantageous^  stations^  and 
bent  their  whole  endeavours  to  exclude  the  parliament  which 
the  regent  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Edinburgh.  Morton 
sent,  as  desired  by  the  n^nt,  twenty  horsemoi,  and  seven^ 
feot,  the  rest  beiiq;  absent  foraging,  to  Leith,  to  publish  a 
prodaraation'— Edinburgh  being  in  the  power  of  the  garrison 
***»forbidding  any  person  to  supply  the  rebels  with  provisions, 
arms,  or  other  wurlike  stores,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as 
rebels  themselves.  The  detadmient,  as  diey  knew  themselves 
inferior  to  the  force  of  the  townsmen,  sent  the  foot  soldiers 
round  the  hill,  Arthur's  seat,  out  of  sight  of  the  city,  and 
passed  with  the  hcnrse  dose  under  the  walls^  and  by  the  very 
gates,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  enemy*  But  having 
executed  their  commission  at  Leith,  they  were  not  equally 
fortunate  in  their  return ;  for  the  foot  reiused  to  retire  by  the 
same  way  that  they  had  advanced.  In  order  to  try  their  own 
courage,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  they,  in  spite  of  the  horse, 
went  alcmg  with  them  past  the  gates  pf  the  dty,  quite  dose  to 
the  walls,  when,  on  a  sudden,  two  of  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  and  a  sally  made*  At  first  both  fought  bravdy,  but  at 
kngth  the  townsmen  were  driven  in  confusion  back  into  the 
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etiy,  with  little  loss  indeed,  yet  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
were  inferior  in  bravery,  thongh  superior  in  numbers, 

L.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent,  who  had  nothing  pre*> 
pared  for  besieging  the  town,  and  being  so  straitened  for  time 
by  the  near  approach  of  parliament,  that  he  could  not  procure 
artillery,  thought  it  better  to  abstain  from  Tiolenoe,  and  re« 
solved  to  hold  the  meeting  without  the  gates ;  for  the  city  ex- 
tending chiefly  in  length,  they  who  first  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  excluded  a  great  part  of  the  suburbs,  yet  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  r^ht  of  dtizens 
equally  with  those  within;  there  the  estates  sat,  for  ddlfiil 
lawyers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  it  was  of  no  consequence  in 
what  part  of  the  city  they  assembled.  In  this  meeting,  the 
chief  of  those  who  held  die  castle  were  declared  traitors,  efr* 
pecidly  those  who,  conscious  of  the  murder  of  the  kii^  and 
regent^  fled  from  trial.  The  rebels  being  condemned  by  act 
of  the  estates,  whose  sentence  is  of  the  greatest  authority^ 
fearing  lest  the  vulgar-— who  almost  all  hang  upon  the  nod  of 
the  nobles — should  desert  them,  ass^nbled  also  a  parliament 
from  among  their  adherents.  Few,  however,  who  had  a  right 
to  vote,  remained  with  them,  dnd  of  these  few,  some  did  not 
attend,  and  others  who  attended,  took  no  part  in  the  proeeed-* 
ings.  But  when  they  could  neither  muster  a  decent  roll  of 
voters,  and  these  even  not  convoked  in  the  legal  time,  nor  ac« 
cording  to  the  manner  of  our  ancestors,  yet,  that  they  might 
have  some  appearance  of  a  Intimate  number,  two  bishc^isy 
and  some  others  who  were  absent,  sent,  what  never  had  beer 
heard  of  before  in  any  legal  meeting,  their  written  votes  by 
proxy,  in  the  doubtful  event  of  a  parliament 

LI.  During  the  whole  lime  of  thor  ritting,  although  the 
great  guns  of  the  castle  played  upon  the  place  where  the  no- 
bility met,  and  the  balls  frequently  fell  in  the  nudst  of  crowds 
of  people,  yet  nobody  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  There 
were  but  lew  condemned  in  either  convention,  and  both  ap- 
pointed parliaments  to  be  held  in  August,  the  one  in  Stirling, 
the  other  in  Edinburgh.  The  parliament  being  dissolved, 
neither  party  attacked  the  other,  as  if  a  truce  had  been  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon.  The  greater  part  of  the  hired  soldiers  who 
were  with  Morton,  having  returned  to  their  homes,  those  who 
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kept  possession  <^  the  town,  informed  of  the  small  number 
that  remained,  and  desirous  of  wiping  away  their  former  dis- 
grace, salt  out  two  hundred  and  twenty  foot  soldiers,  mus- 
queteers,  and  one  hundred  horse,  with  two  brass  fieldpieces, 
intending  either  to  bum  the  village  of  Dalkeith,  where   Mor- 
ton then  was,  or,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  this,  to  keep  the 
enemy,  through  £sar,  within  the  place,  and  then  blazon  their 
caution  throughout  the  country,    as  an  express  confession  of 
cowardice.     On  this  party  suddenly  showing  themselves  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  on  a  hill  opposite  to  the  village,  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  Mortonians  mustering  about  two 
hundred  foot,  and  sixty  horsey  immediately  marched  round 
another  hill,  and  descending  into  a  valley,  halted  and  formed 
in  front  of  thdr  opponents.     The  skirmishers  then  of  both 
parties  advancing,  excercised  themselves  a  little,  but  dierebelsy 
who  thought  they  would  have  found  the  enemy  wholly  unpre- 
pared, on  perceiving  thar  mistake,  retreated  in  as  good  order 
as  possible^  and  made  for  the  city.     In  the  meantime^  as  they 
pressed  upon  each  other,  and  had  reached  Craigmiller  castle^ 
about  half  way  between  Dalkeith  and  Edinburgh,  a  few  foot 
soldiers  of  the  Mortons,  who  had  secretly  made  a  circuit  of 
the  castle^  rising  from  an  ambush,  attacked  the  enemy  at  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road,  and  having  thrown  them  into  con* 
fusion^  put  them  to  flight     The  garrison  of  Edinburgh  sedng, 
from  the  height,  the  discomfiture  of  their  friends,  sent  eigfa^ 
horse,   and  thirty  foot,  to  their  aid.     Re-enforced  by  them, 
the  enemy  turned,  and  the  king's  horse,  who  were  scarcely 
half  the  number  of  the  rebels,  unable  to  stand  the  charge^  ran 
back  in  as  much  haste  as  they  had  pursued  before.    The  foot 
on  both  sides  were  almost  of  no  service,  owing  to  a  sudden 
and  heavy  fall  of  rain.     In  the  flight  there  were  a  few  of  the 
Mortons  slain,  many  wounded,  and  about  twen^-six  taken. 
The  number  of  kill^  among  the  rebels  was  greater,  but  there 
were  fewer  prisoners.    An  accident  nearly  equalized  the  loss 
upon  both  sides.     The  party  from  Edinburgh  brought  with 
them  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  as  they  hurriedly  and  care* 
lessly  were  taking  out  some  of  the  powder,  it  took  fire,  and 
exploded  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  horse  who  carried 
it,  the  commander  of  the  foot,  James  Melville^  and  many  of 
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the  soldiers,  were  severely  scorched.     The  greater  part  of-  the 
men  died  a  few  days  bS^t, 

lAU  While  these  affairs,  of  little  advantage  to  either  party, 
were  carrying  on  around  Edinburgh,  a  regiment  of  Soottisfa 
mercenaries,  who  had  fought  in  the  pay  of  Denmark  tor  some 
years,  under  Michael  Weymss,  a  young  nobleman  of  the 
greatest  virtue  and  learning  returned  home,  and  offered  their 
services  to  the  king,  the  townsmen  having  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  enlist  them  on  their  side*  These^  having  had  a  few  days 
allowed  them  to  visit  their  friends,  when  they  reassembled  at 
the  day  appointed,  were  informed  the  rebels  had  fitted  out 
vesseb  to  intercept  them*  Morton,  aware  of  the  design, 
having  collected  what  force  he  could  upon  the  moment,  with- 
out acquainting  them  whither  he  led  Uiem,  came  to  Leitb  so 
quickly,  that  he  had  almost  made  the  whole  of  the  enemy 
prisoners,  as  they  were  going  on  board ;  sixteen,  however,  of 
the  laziest,  who  had  not  launched  their  boats,  were  taken* 
Next  day,  as  the  tide  would  not  allow  it  sooner,  he  provided 
vessels  to  follow,  or  intercept  them  in  their  return.  The 
regent  also  being  informed  that  night,  he  himself  set  out  early 
next  morning,  with  an  irregular  force,  and  marched  along  the 
left  bank  of  die  Forth,  to  attack  the  enemy  upon  their  landing* 
But  the  expedition  of  the  Danish  soldiers  rendered  all  these 
exertions  unnecessary,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  having 
found  a  large  vessel,  passed  over  safely,  the  rest,  about  twenty- 
six,  who  ^nbarked  on  board  a  smaller  vessel,  were  taken  at  a 
distance  from  Leitb,  and  carried  to  the  castle* 

uii.  The  affair  being  thus  ended,  the  regent  returned  to 
Stirlmg*  Morton,  worn  out  with  watching  and  fatigue,  and 
bein^  besides,  afflicted  with  colic,  was  confined  to  bed  at 
Leith.  Drury,  the  Ikiglish  envoy,  for  several  days  had  en- 
deavoured to  negotiate  a  truce  between  the  parties,  but  without 
success,  for  the  regent  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  until  the 
places  which  had  been  seized  during  the  former  peace  were 
restored.  He  being  now  about  to  depart,  the  rebels,  as  an 
ostentatious  mark  of  respect,  drew  out  their  wKole  force  before 
him,  thinking  tliat  Morton  being  confined,  they  would  extort 
a  confession  of  fear  from  their  enemy,  who  were  inferior  in 
numbers,  or  if  they  ventured  to  engage  without  their  leader. 
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ibej  would  be  aUe  to  perfionn  some  briDiaat  serriee*  Mor- 
ton, OQ  being  informed  of  this  drcnmfrtmre  by  his  banegnanly 
immediatdy  rose  firom  his  bed,  pot  oo  his  snnoiir,  and  having 
led  out  all  his  men,  drew  them  np  in  order  cf  batde,  Acfut 
half  a  nule  fiom  the  enemy.  Dnooy  rode  betweqi  die  two 
armies,  and  entreated  them  bodi  to  retmn  home,  nor  destroy 
all  hope  of  an  aooommodation  by  their  raafaness.  To  whidi 
diqr  consented,  only  they  ooold  not  agree  who  dionld  leave 
the  groond  first  This  also  Drmy  endeavoured  to  amnge^ 
and  dedred  that  both  should  wait  tiB  he,  «t«iiHing  in  the  mid- 
dle between  the  armks,  gave  the  s^nal,  and  then  mutually 
retire  at  the  same  moment.  Morton  made  no  objec&ms;  the 
rebels,  on  the  other  hand,  dneatened  hin^  that  unless  he  de- 
parted  of  lus  own  accord,  they  would  drive  him  Ignominioosly 
away,  and  could  scared/  be  restrained  from  advancing*' 

uv.  On  reooving  this  message^  Morton,  who  was  unwiHing 
to  oflend  Dmij  and  die  En^ish,  and  was  ^ad  to  have  had 
them  witness  his  moderation,  diinldttg  he  had  already  borne 
suffidendy,  suddenly  marched  agamst  the  enemy.  The  horse, 
at  the  first  charge,  left  die  flanks  uncovered;  the  feot  then 
made  only  a  feeble  attempt  at  fighting  and  almost  imme^bte* 
ly  ran  away  with  the  utmost  speed  towards  the  nearest  gale ; 
which  not  beii^  wide  eooi^  to  admit  the  fugitives^  many 
were  siam  in  the  entrance^  many  trodden  down,  and  a  great 
nurabCT  <^  prisoners  taken,  none  making  any  resistance  except 
a  party  of  foot,  who^  trusting  to  the  situation  of  an  adjacent 
churchyard,  rallied,  but  again  fled  at  the  first  charge  of  the 
en^ny.  The  flight  into  die  city  wa&  so  disorderly,  that^  leav- 
ing the  gstes  unguarded,  all  fled  togedier  to  die  casde,  and  if 
die  pursoing  enemy,  too  intent  upon  plunder,  had  not  ne- 
glected the  opportunity,  the  d^  migbt  have  been  taken*  Of 
the  rebeb  diere  were  about  BSty  killed,  and  about  one  hnndred 
and  fifty  taken.  Among  diese^  Alexander  Hume  was  slighdy 
hurt  by  his  horse  faffing  under  hSm;  Gavin  Hamilton  was 
killed ;  James  CnUen,  captain  of  foot,  a  relation  of  Hundy's, 
was  taken  in  a  poor  woman's  pantry,  where  he  had  concealed 
Umsel^  and  brought  to  Leitb.  On  seeing  him,  the  commovi 
people  raised  such  a  shout,  that  notlnng  short  of  his  death 
would  satisfy  them,  as,  in  the  former  civil  wars,  he  had  been 
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an  avaridousand  cruel  robber.  In  France  he  was  infamous 
as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  he  received  money  from  both  to  raise  soldiers, 
and  promised  his  assistance  to  each,  but  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments to  neither;  and  many  other  shameful  actions  had  he 
been  guilty  of,  till  at  last,  being  taken  as  mentioned,  he  was 
carried  out  to  execution,  amidst  the  greatest  rejoicing. 

JLV.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  the  townsmen,  having  refreshed 
themselves,  again  appeared  in  arms,  and  almost  daily  slight 
skirmishes  took  place  with  various  fortune.  The  king's  troops 
were  the  bravest ;  but  the  situation  of  the  place,  well  adapted 
for  ambushes,  and  the  lofty  castle,  whence,  as  a  watchtower, 
every  motion  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen,  were  favourable  to 
the  rebels ;  nor  did  the  latter  almost  ever  risk  an  engagement 
beyond  the  range  of  the  great  guns  of  the  fortress.  The  re- 
gent remained  in  Leith  watching  their  sallies,  and  intercept- 
ing their  supplies  by  sea,  for  he  was  unable  to  prevent  their 
receiving  these  on  the  land  side,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness 
of  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the  city,  in  surrounding 
which,  many  favourable  opportunities  were  lost. 

Lvi.  Whilst  these  skirmishings  were  carried  on  about  the 
city,  a  French  vessel,  laden  with  gunpowder,  iron  bullets, 
small  brass  cannon,  and  some  money  for  the  besieged,  was 
captured.  The  money  was  applied  to  pay  the  soldiers,  the 
powder,  shot,  and  part  of  the  cannon,  were  sent  up  the  river 
without  a  sufficient  convoy  to  Stirling.  The  rebels,  informed 
of  this,  prepared  some  vessels  in  another  harbour,  surprised 
them,  and  retook  the  spoil ;  but  being  unable  to  get  it  convey- 
ed safely  to  the  castle,  sunk  it  in  the  river.  About  the  same 
time,  another  vessel  was  taken,  but  she  carried  nothing  except 
letters  filled  with  magnificent  promises  of  speedy  assistance 
from  the  French  king;  for  during  the  whole  two  years  past, 
in  which  war  had  been  carried  on  in  Scotland,  the  queen  of 
England  had  supported  the  spirits  of  the  king's  party,  and 
the  French  monarch,  and  the  English  papists,  had  encouraged 
the  rebels,  by  pitiful  sums  of  money  and  magnificent  promises, 
while  neither  of  the  sovereigns  appeared  to  wish  that  their  re- 
spective faction  should  conquer,  only  that  they  might  not  be 
overcome;  but  both  wished  that  their  allies  should  be  reduced 
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to  extremity;  the  queen  of  England^  that  those  ivbom  the 
supported,  tired  of  the  protracted  struggle,  might  willingly 
consent  to  send  their  king  to  England^  and  thus  become 
wholly  dependant  upon  her ;  the  French  king,  that  the  rebels 
might  surrender  to  him  Dunbarton  and  Edinburgh  castles, 
and  by  having  possession  <^  these  two  garrisons  oonHnandkig 
both  seas,  he  might  keep  the  Scots,  however  unwillingly,  al- 
ways in  subjection ;  but  despairing  of  the  queen's  liberation, 
and  Dunbarton  castle  being  lost,  be  mov«d  more  slowly  in  the 
eattse  6f  the  rebels,  not  tbJnking  it  advisdale  to  andertabe  a 
new  and  unnecessary  war,  in  a  country  exhausted  by  domeatic 
seditions,  for  one  castle  only;  at  present,  he  considered  it 
sufficient  if  it  were  not  taken.  The  Soots  were  determined 
never  to  surrender  their  king  to  the  English,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  ancient  controversies^  as  from  a  dread  of  the  power 
of  the  English  papists,  who  placed  the  safety  of  thmr  cause  in 
his  death ;  for  he  being  removed,  the  queen  of  England  would 
not  only  appear  weaker,  when  the  life  of  one  prince  only  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes,  but  the  queea  of 
Scotland  would  become  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  whole 
island,  and  by  her  marriage,  could  gratify  whom  dhe  chose 
with  the  crown,  and  put  the  state  of  religion,  throughout  all 
Europe,  in  danger  of  a  change.  The  conspirators  were  men 
of  influence  in  the  English  court,  who  preferred  the  hope  of  a 
change  to  their  ancient  offices ;  but  those  of  them  who  belong- 
ed to  the  privy  council,  feared  lest,  if  they  should  put  to  death 
the  queen  of  England  while  the  Scottish  king  was  alive,  the 
known  bad  conduct  of  the  queen  of  Scots  should  weaken  her 
authority,  and  increase  the  power  of  her  son,  whom  the  fear 
of  tyranny  would  render  dearer  to  the  English*  The  English 
labels,  therefore,  wished  to  destroy  both  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  the  queen  of  England  at  once,  and  when  thdr  open  ef- 
forts had  been  unsuccessful,  they  determined  to  carry  them  off 
by  poison. 

LVii.  In  tins  state  of  the  country,  both  the  Scottish  &ctions 
prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. The  rebels  had  only  three  votes  of  the  first  rank,  two 
of  whom  had  been  named  commissioners,  for .  holding  a  par- 
liament  in  the  queen's  name;  the  third,  Alexander  Hume, 
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only  had  a  ri^t  to  vote;  of  die  eodesiastical  rank,  tvo 
bishops,  the  one  had  been  banished  tbidier  scHne  months  be- 
fore by  the  regent,  since  whmi,  die  state  of  the  city  being 
changed^  he  dared  not  depart  withoot  a  passport,  and  unwill- 
ingly remained ;  the  other,  a  baidcmpt,  having  squandered  his 
estate,  was  forced  thither  by  neoessiQr.  By  die  decrees  of  diis 
assemblage,  above  two  hundred  persons  ^ere  condemned, 
some  of  tbtem  still  children ;  besides  whom,  the  most  Koendoos 
of  the  soldiers,  as  if  already  victorious,  marked  out  estates 
and  property  for  themselviss,  and  inserted,  among  the  number 
of  the  proscribed,  many  innocent  and  quiet  subjects,  who 
were  on  that  account  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury. 

Lviii«  The  regent  proceeded  to  Stirling  with  a  great  oon«^ 
course  of  the  nobility,  and  there  held  a  parliament,  in  which 
about  thirty  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  queen's  party  were 
condemned,  proceedings  against  the  rest  were  delayed,  and 
hopes  of  pardon  held  out  to  them.  During  the  absence  of  the 
nobles,  the  rebels,  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  led 
out  their  troops  6com  the  city,  and  to  swell  the  appearance  of 
their  host,  carried  all  die  townsmen  along  with  them,  lliese 
they  drew  up  in  line,  widi  the  greater  part  of  the  scrfdiers^  on 
purpose  that,  as  had  haf^ned  formerly,  they  might  by  light 
skirmishing,  entice  the  king's  troops  from  Leith,  and  while 
they  kept  the  attention  of  the  enemy  ccmipletely  occupied,  the 
rest,  marching  secredy  by  a  circuitous  route,  should  enter  the 
town  at  an  opposite  gate,  while  the  garrison  was  tribsent,  and 
set  it  on  fire.  Patrick  Lindsay,  a  skilfol  and  active  officer^ 
who  oommanded  at  Ldith,  having  dniwn  up  his  fonses,  after 
leaving  a  guard  to  prevent  any  ambuscade,  led  his  men  ti^t 
against  the  enemy.  At  first  the  engagement  was  briskly  con* 
tested,  until  one  g^ieral  charge  threw  the  rebels  into  confii* 
sion,  and  they  were  driven  back  with  con«derable  slaughter 
to  the  city  gates.  A  great  many  prisoners  were  takeM,  but 
chiefly  town's  people*  Alexander  Hume  was  taken,  but  tes* 
cued.  In  the  evenmg,  as  the  king^s  party  returned  rejoieitfg 
Ml  account  of  their  victory,  James  Halybtirton,  an  excellent 
man  and  experienced  oiScer^  who  commanded  the  foot,  hav- 
ing strayed  forther  than  he  imagined  from  his  company,  >  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  «ross  voad  by  a  troop  of  horse,  not  being 
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able  to  cUstiiigiiish  to  what  peily  ibej  belooged  in  die  dnsl^ 
and  carried  to  the  cNj. 

ux.  Haraig  occaajoned  this  lo8i»  the  rebela  were 
aged  to  attenqit  anodier  action,  wfaidi  as  it  was 
with  greater  danger,  and  re^nied  more  boldness,  so  it  ppo- 
mised,  if  snooessfiil,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  whole  war.  Thej 
had  learned,  by  Aeir  qnei^  that  the  nobles  of  the  adverse 
fiictiGnat  Stiriing  were  soeardesa^  that,  as  if  in  the  midst  of 
peaces  akhoag^  in  an  open  town,  they  had  not  so  mocfa  as 
nig^t  watdies;  dwj,  therefore,  set  oot  thither  with  diree 
hundred  foot,  and  two  hondred  horse ;  and  diat  the  jonrn^ 
might  be  less  fotigning  to  the  foot,  who  were  hastily  marched, 
they  seized  the  horses  of  all  the  country  fidks  who  had  cosne 
in  the  day  before  to  the  market,  and  likewise  pressed  into  tlie 
sendee  aU  the  horse  they  met  npon  the  road.  The  leaders  of 
this  expedition  were  Geoige  Gordon,  C3brade  Hamilton,  and 
Walter  Scott;  and  they  were  greatly  aided  by  Geoige  Bell, 
an  ensign  of  a  foot  r^ment,  a  native  of  Stirling,  who  knew 
all  the  streets  and  entries  into  the  town,  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  noblemen's  lodgings,  and  assured  them  that,  b^ond  a 
doubt,  he  would  put  the  whole  of  them  into  their  power. 
They  themselves,  too^  advanced  with  such  confidence,  tbat 
they  had  already  designated  those  they  meant  to  kill,  and 
those  they  meant  to  save.  Early  in  the  morning,  ^en  th^ 
approached  the  town,  they  found  every  part  so  carelesdy 
guarded,  that  not  even  a  dog  barked  at  them ;  on  whidi,  in 
the  utmost  silence,  they  entered,  and  penetrated  to  die  market 
place,  without  meeting  any  person.  Having  placed  guards  in 
all  the  avenues,  they  then  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  no» 
bilitjr,  all  of  whom  they  overcame  with  little  difficulty.  At 
the  lodging  of  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  alone  they  met 
inth  any  resistance^  which  when  they  could  not  obtain  poa* 
session  of  by  foroe^  they  set  fire  to.  He,  after  some  of  his 
servants  were  killed  bravely  defending  the  passages,  and  after 
all  the  house  was  filled  with  flame  and  smoke,  escaped  with 
difficulty  through  the  burning  into  the  street,  and  surrendered 
hJmaelf  to  Walter  Scott,  his  kinsman,  who  met  him.  The 
regent,  too,  at  the  same  moment^  his  servants  having  but  care- 
lessly protected  him,  as  he  endeavoured  to  de&nd 
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was  tekea  prisoner.  Alexander,  earl  of  01encaim»  and  Hugh, 
earl  of  EgUnton,  were  delivered  to  a  guard  to  be  kept  for  ex- 
ecution ;  for  Claude  Hamilton  had  informed  his  friends,  that 
all  the  nobles,  without  excepticm,  of  the  adverse  party,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  passed  the  gates  of  the  town  were  to  be  put 
to  death. 

ix»  Every  thing  succieeding  beyond  their  expectation,  the 
common  soldiers  flew  to  plunder,  when  John  Erskine,  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  who  had  before  in  vain  attempted  to  break 
through  the  guarded  streets  to  the  market-place,  at  last  order- 
ed a  body  of  his  musqueteers  to  occupy  his  new  house,  which 
was  then  neariy  finished,  and  overlooked  the  whole  market** 
place,  the  enemy  having  neglected  to  take  possession  of  it  as 
it  was  emp^,  and  not  completed ;  this  affl)rded  a  safe  station 
to  the  king^s  party,  whence  they  could  annoy  the  enemy.  The 
rebels,  when  they  perceived  themselves  attacked  from  this 
commanduig  station  with  superior  arms,  immediately  todc  to 
flight,  with  such  trepidation,  that  when  they  came  to  the  nar- 
row lane  that  leads  to  the  gate,  they  trod  down  one  another. 
Their  safety  consisted  in  there  being  few  to  pursue.  Those 
who  had  driven  them  out  of  the  market*place  coming  out  only 
one  by  one  from  the  house,  by  a  small  door,  the  only  one 
which  looked  toward  the  town,  and  that  half  shut,  were  joined 
by  but  a  few  armed,  from  the  other  houses.  Thus  the  whole 
multitude,  who  the  day  before  had  undertaken  so  bold  an 
enterprise^  and  had  so  nearly  accomplished  it  successfully, 
were  driven  by  sixteen  men  out  of  the  town,  with  such  trepi- 
dation and  tumult,  tiiat,  leaving  tiieir  prisoners,  each  consulted 
only  his  own  safety.  In  all  tiiis  disturbance,  only  one  person 
of  note  felly  Geoi^  Rutiiven,  a  youth  of  the  highest  promise, 
who  was  killed  while  he  pressed  too  eagerly  upon  the  enemy. 
Alexander  Stuart  of  Garlics,  too,  as  he  was  leading  away  pris- 
oners, was  mortally  struck,  but  whether  by  his  own  men,  or 
the  enemy,  is  uncatain.  When  the  rout  became  gena-al, 
those  who  had  been  kept  within  doors  by  fear,  came  out  eveiy- 
where ;  those  who  had  taken  James  Douglas,  and  Alexander 
Cunningham,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  escape^  surren** 
dered  themselves  prisoners  to  their  captives. 
LXi.   David  Spence^  captain  of  horse  among  the  rebels,  who 
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was  leading  away  the  regent,  when  he  knew  that  snares  weiv 
laid  for  bis  life,  exerted  himself  so  anxioiisly  to  preserre  Um, 
that  he  himsdf  was  struck  by  the  blows  aimed  at  theiegent^ 
and  died  the  senie  day,  greatly  lamented  by  both  factioos;  ibr 
in  all  the  aceomplishments  of  body  and  mind»  he  was  inferior 
to  none  of  the  Soottbh  youth.  After  his  death,  the  horse  per- 
fermed  nothing  worth  reeoidii^.  Two  of  Aose  wImT  struck 
at  the  r^ent,  not  bdng  able  to  esa^  to  their  fiiends,  were 
taken,  and  snffined  death,  for  having  wounded  him  after  he 
snrroidemL  The  rest  ran  with  such  trepidation,  that  the 
priaoners  they  had  taken  everywhere  escaped;  indeed,  all  the 
enony  might  have  been  destroyed,  had  diere  been  csvalij 
soflkient  to  have  followed  the  fugitives,  but  the  thieves  of 
Teviotdale,  when  they  first  entered  the  town,  had  carried  at 
all  the  horses,  and  that  preserved  them.  The  number  slain  on 
both  sides  were  nearly  equal  None  df  the  kin§^s  party  were 
made  prisoners.  Of  the  other  side  there  were  many,  the  most 
<^whom  had  gone  into  the  houses,  intent  upon  qMHl,  and  were 
taken  in  the  act  of  plundering* 

ixu.  The  regent  died  that  day  of  his  woimds,  end  being 
hurriedly  buried,  with  as  much  decency  as  the  tuibulenoe  of 
the  times  would  allow,  the  nobles  who  were  present,  assembled 
to  elect  a  successor ;  they  selected  three  of  their  number,  to 
whom  they  administered  an  oath,  that  they  would  obey  the 
votes  of  the  nobility  as  candidates,  who  should  await  the  de» 
dsion  of  next  parliament.  The  three  were»  GiOeqwc  Camp* 
beU,  earl  of  Argyle»  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  and  John 
Erskine^  eail  of  Marr.  All  the  votes  were  in  fiivour  of  Marr. 
The  first  thing  to  which  he  turned  fajs  attention,  was  the  siege 
of  Edinburgh,  for  which  object  the  fesmer  regent  had  ordered 
an  army  to  be  levied  by  the  Ist  of  October,  blit  the  sodden 
alteratioB  of  circumstances,  caused  it  to  be  deferred  till  the 
15th  of  that  month,  a  ddqr  hi^y  detrimental  to  the  opera* 
tions,  because  time  was  given  to  the  townsmen,  who  worked 
night  and  day,  tocomplete  their  fortifications*  Then  the  early 
winter,  the  lengthened  nights,  and  the  severe  weather  usuid  in 
cold  countries,  the  difficult  transport  of  provisions,  and  the 
want  of  warlike  stores,  altogether  forced  him  to  depart,  with* 
out  doing  any  thing. 
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Lxiii.  Far  some  months  afiar,  sallifB  were  made,  but  with 
no  great  advantage  to  cither  party,  for  the  prospect  round  the 
tastic  on  ev^  side  being  so  open,  prerented  die  rebels  from 
e?er  commg  to  action,  or  ever  falling  into  any  anbudi ;  for  a 
signal  from  the  heights  easily  admcmished  them  to  retire  in 
time.  Once^  however,  when  all  the  horse  and  foot  had  march* 
ed  out  of  the  town,  to  intercept  a  few  of  the  king's  party,'  and 
pressed  closely  upon  them,  who  pretended  to  fly  towands  the 
standards  of  some  boi'semen,  who  being  observed  emerging 
out  of  a  neighbouring  valley,  by  the  garrison  in  the  casde, 
they  immediately  gave  the  signal  of  retreat,  on  which  the 
rebels,  before  they  approached  where  the  ambush  lay,  began 
hurriedly  to  retire,  and  fled  in  the  gieater  perturbation,  be- 
cause, although  they  were  warned  of  immediate  danger,  ihey 
could  not  understand  where,  or  how  great  it  was.  The  few 
horse  who  had  before  pretended  flight,  turning,  so  pressed 
upon  the  rear  of  those  who  now  retreated,  that  the  foot  break- 
ing their  ranks,  ran  for  the  city,  each  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Many  were  wounded  and  taken,  among  whom  were  some 
captains,  and  comets  of  horse. 

LXiv.  Whilst  these  skirmishings  were  carried  on  about  the 
city,  more  disastrous  events  took  place  in  the  north  country, 
particularly  on  the  following  occasion.  The  two  families  of 
the  Gordons  and  ForbeseS)  were  possessed  of  the  greatest 
power  and  authority  in  the  whole  of  that  district  The  Gor- 
dons lived  in  the  greatest  harmony  among  themselves,  and 
had,  wilh  the  king's  permission,  presided  for  many  years  over 
several  of  the  adjoining  countries  and  greatly  increased  their 
ancient  wealth  and  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  For- 
beses,  constantly  disagreeing  among  themselves,  had  wasted 
their  strength  in  their  disputes ;  but  neither  of  the  femilies 
had  attempted  any  thing  against  the  other  for  a  number  of 
years,  for  they  were  connected  by  intermarriages,  and  rather 
indulged  in  secret  envy  than  open  hatred.  There  was  in  the 
femily  of  the  Forbeses,  Arthur,  a  man  of  an  active  and  ar- 
dent spirit,  and  who,  from  the  'first  of  the  discords,  had  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  king.  He,  thinking  the  opportunity  fav- 
ourable for  illustrating  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  clan, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  power  of  the  party  to 
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which  he  was  attached,  first  endeaybured  to  restore  concord 
to  the  family,  which,  if  efibcted,  he  dreaded  no  power  in  that 
country.  Having  appointed  a  day,  on  which  the.whole  dan 
was  to  assemble  for  this  purpose,  Adam  Gordon,  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  used  every  exertion  to  {oevent  the  meetings 
and  having  secretly  collected  a  number  al  his  relatives  and 
vassals,  went  with  a  great  body  of  them  to  the  place,  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  Forbeses  coming  in  two  parties,  be- 
fore they  could  join,  he  attacked  the  one,  and  Arthur  fell  at 
the  first  onset.  On  his  fidl,  the  rest  fled.  Some  gentlemen 
were  killed^  and  many  taken.  The  others  were  afraid  to  stir 
for  some  time,  lest  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  should  be 
cruelly  treated,  and  this  fear  was  increased  by  the  burning  of 
Alexander  Forbes's  house,  together  with  his  wife,  who  was 
pregnant,  her  children  and  servants. 

LXY.  The  elder  brother  of  Arthur  Forbes,  the  chief  of  the 
family,  on  his  house  being  takai  and  spoiled,  narrowly  escap- 
ed himself  and  came  to  court,  where,  although  they  were  in 
considerable  difficulty  themselves,  they  gave  him,  and  the 
nobles  who  were  attached  to  his  party,  two  hundred  foot  sol- 
diers, and  letters  to  the  neighbouring  nobility,  exhorting  them 
to  assist  him.  With  this  re-enforcement,  joined  to  the  other 
Forbeses,  and  some  neighbouring  clans,  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  strong,  but  they  wanted  a  leader,  for  the  chiefs  of 
aQ  the  ftmilies  were  youths,  and  scarcely  one  sufficiently  em- 
inent above  the  others;  and  thus,  through  their  discordant 
counsels,  John  Keith' departed  home,  with  five  hundred  horse 
to  his  house,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  Alexander 
Forbes,  with  his  vassals,  and  about  two  hundred  foot,  march- 
ed to  Aberdeen,  to  drive  Adam  Gordon  thence,  and  refresh 
his  men  after  their  journey.  Adam  being  informed  of  tliis, 
advanced  to  meet  his  enemy,  with  no  great  force.  Having  led 
his  men  out  of  the  town,  and  forced  the  citizens  to  follow,  that 
he  might  have  a  greater  show,  he  immediately,  in  the  fields 
adjoining  to  the  town,  briskly  commenced  the  attack.  The 
royal  infantry,  through  their  keenness  for  the  fight,  followed 
the  Gordons  too  far,  and  running  short  of  gunpowder,  and 
not  being  supported  by  their  own  men,  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  chiefly  annoyed  by  the  archers.     There  were  not  many 
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killed  of  the  vanquished,  the  battle  having  been  fought  in  the 
dark.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Alex- 
ander Forbes,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

Lxvi.  This  success  in  the  north,  encouraged  the  rebels  to 
attempt  greater  undertakings,  and  therefore,  in  another  part 
of  the  kingdom,  they  determined  to  attack  Jedburgh,  a  small 
town,  unfortified,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  inhabit- 
ed by  the  bravest  of  citizens,  who,  in  former  years,  had  always 
strenuously  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  rebels.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  lived  Thomas  Kerr  of  Femihurst,  and 
Walter  Scott     These,  besides  their  numerous  ancient  vassals, 
had  iissociated  with  them  the  three  adjacent  counties  of  Lid- 
disdale,  Eusdale^  and  Eskdale,  always  notorious  for  robberies, 
but  then,  through  the  licentiousness  of  the  civil  wars,'  plunder- 
ing without  control,  even  distant  places.     There. were  also  in 
Teviotdale,  some  great  &milies,  who^  infected  by  the'contagion 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  driving  away 
booty  from  the  enemy,  were  infamous  for  theft  and  robbery; 
and  not  these  only,   but  several  from  the  English  borders, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  spoil,  had  joined  them,  and  in  addition, 
they  received  from  Edinburgh,  one  hundred  and  twenty  mus- 
queteers,  picked  from  all  the  regiments.      The  citizens  of 
Jedburgh,  aware  that  they  were  aimed  at,  informed  the  regent 
by  express,  of  their  danger,  and  asked  but  a  few  light  armed 
troops  as  auxiliaries.     In  the  meantime,  they  were  not  them- 
selves inactive.     They  sent  to  Walter  Kerr  of  Cessford,  and 
having  collected  a  great  number  of  soldiers  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  erected  temporary   fortifications  round  the  town, 
and  the  arif val  of  William  Ruthven  at  daybreak,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  musqueteers,  parUy  brought  with  him, 
and  partly  collected  out  of  the  adjoining  county  of  March, 
was  announced  to  both  parties  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
But  the  rebels,  trusting  to  their  numbers,  for  they  were  three 
thousand  strong,  marched  early  in  the  morning  towards  the 
town,  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  auxiliaries.     Ruthven, 
having  suspected  that  they  would  do  this,  marched  rapidly 
after,  and  hung  upon  their  rear,  annoying  them  with  slight 
skirmishing.     Walter  Kerr  likewise,  having  joined  the  towns- 
men, marched  straight  towards  the  enemy,  who  perceiving  thisj 
VOL.  J  I.  4  k 
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in  order  to  avoid  a  doubtftd  confliGt,  ntind  iramodiatdiy  ta 
safi»  stations.    Tlie  robbers,  who  had  been  attracled  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  when  diey  perceived  Ibe  town  seeured  bwa 
violence,  and  the  king^s  party  pnepaved  for  figbtin^  departed 
each  to  his  own  hom^  with  as  nwdi  expeditiim  as  possiUsk 
Tie  nhdSf  never  imagimng  that  their  eiMay  would  attempt 
any  thing  more^  especially  as  the  winter  was  uocoinnioQly 
severe,  and  there  had  been  a  very  heavy  &U  of  sbow  lately^ 
went  direct  with  dieir  vassals,  and  a  bo^  of  hone  to  Hawidc. 
Bat  Rnlhven,  ever  on  die  watch,  set  out  a  little  after  wd^ 
nighty  with  his  troops  for  Hawick,  and  before  the  enetny  were 
aware  of  his  conung,  was  already  within  a  mile  of  ihe  toWiit 
The  enemy,  astonished,  were  incafiaiUe  of  ddiiberatiQa^  and 
horse  and  foot  hastening  out  of  the  town,  foUowed  the  course 
of  the  next  river,  and  endcawwured  to  sudce  for  a  plaoe  of 
safety.     Being  prevented  in  this  by  the  celerity  cf  thdr  pur- 
suers, the  horse,  acquainted  with  the  country,  dispersed  and 
escaped*    The  foot,  leaving  their  pl«nderi  took  possession  <rf* 
a  small  wood^  on  a  rock  near  the  river,  where^  beteg  sur- 
rounded by  enemy's  cavdiry,  and  nbt  daiing  to  await  the  ai> 
rival  of  their  foot,  they  all  surrendered.     But  a$  greater  dan- 
gers were  to  be  guarded  i^ainst,  and  in  so  severe  a  winter  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  prisoners  about  with  hun,  Kqthvw 
dismissed  them  safe,  after  having  disarmed  diem,  and  taken 
their  promise  that  they  would  appear  on  a  certain  day,  retain- 
ing only  a  few  as  hostages.     Wh^  these  w^«  dischargedy 
Kirkal(ty,  under  trifling  pretexts,  evading  their  promise6»  for- 
bade them  to  appear  at  the  day  a^Kmited* 

Lxvii.  The  rest  of  the  innter,  and  the  tfhcie  of  4iext  springy 
was  spent  in  skirmidiing,  in  which  few  men  were  kiHedy  but 
more  of  the  rebds  than  of  the  king's  party.  The  rebels^  when 
they  saw  any  opportunity,  drawing  out  dieir  men  on  the 
neigfabonring  hilh,  but,  in  general,  without  almost  waiting  the 
beginning  of  a  batde  they  fled  back  again  into  the  dty.  In 
the  meantime,  many  embassies  came  from  England,  for  nc^go- 
tiating  a  peace  between  the  fiictions»  but  always  failed;  for  the 
:queen  of  {Ingland,  although  die  fevoured  the  king^s  pany» 
^et  widied  sndb  a  peace  as  would  render  both  the  factions 
siih^tct  to  her.    The  Fraiich,  who  eqpoused  the  cause  of  the 
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•xile  <}UQenf  prevented  peace,  and  by  their  great  promises, 
hindered  that  party  from  pnttiag  an  caid  to  the  war.  They 
sent,  however,  omly  as  much  money  as  rather  encouraged 
their  hopes  than  assisted  their  enterprises,  and  even  of  that,  a 
portion  always  was  nibbled  away  by  the  envoys. 

ix^uu  During  these  same  mouthy  some  trifling  affiiirs 
took  phice^  but  nothing  decisive  on  either  side;  neither  did 
burnings  and  plunderings  cease  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Adam  Gordon,  having  collected  a  band,  entered  Angus,  and 
besieged  the  house  of  Dou^as  of  Glenbervie,  and  when  he 
understood  that  he  was^  from  home,  he  oruelly  committed  it, 
snd  all  that  were  in  it,  to  the  flames,  which  struck  such  terror 
into  those  of  Dundee,  that  they  called  in  the  neighbouring 
garrisons  of  Fife  to  their  assistance ;  for  they  were  detested  by 
Gordon,  on  account  of  the  constant  fidelity  they  had  shown 
to  the  king's  party.  About  this  time.  Blackness  was  betrayed 
to  the  Hamiltons  by  the  governor.  That  castle  commands 
the  navigation  of  the  Frith  between  Leith  and  Stirling.  The 
regent  broke  down  all  the  mills  near  Edinburgh,  garrisoned 
all  the  noblemen's  seats  in  the  vidnily,  and  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  the  city.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  on  both  sides. 
Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  Morton's  intimate  friends,  was 
apprehended  on.  a  suspicion— *  which  the  baseness  of  his  former 
conduct^  some  letters  seized  when  he  was  taken,  and  others 
which  passed  between  him  and  the  rebels,  afterward  confirm- 
ed*-that  he  had  assisted  the  rebels  by  his  exertions  and  ad- 
vice,  and  aided  in  transmitting  them  both  money  and  arms. 

•        «#••• 


After  the  destruction  of  the  mills,  garrisons  being  placed 
in  Craigmillar,  Mercheston,  Redhall,  and  Corstorphen,  to 
prevent  supplies  reaching  Edinburgh,  both  the  town  and  cas- 
tle were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  provisions,  while 
the  war  between  the  parties  was  carried  on  with  wanton  and 
useless  barbarity,  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  side,  nor 
was  it  till  both  had  suffered  severeliy  from  their  mutual  mer- 
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ciless  retaliation,  that  they  would  coiMent  to  return  in  some 
degree,  to  the  usual  mode  of  civilized  warfiu^* 

In  this  state  of  aflbirs,  about  the  middle  of  May,  there  aiv 
rived  at  Leith,  as  ambassadors,  M.  Le  Croc,  from  the  king  of 
France,  and  Sir  William  Druiy,  the  marischal  of  Berwick^ 
from  the  English  queen,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negoti- 
ating a  solid  peace.  But  at  this  very  time,  the  French  monarch 
had  remitted  pecuniary  aid  to  die  ai^tain  of  the  castle,f  and 
Elizabeth  was  undermining  the  power  of  the  regent^  and  in 
secret  treating  with  the  earl  of  Morton.^  '  Through  their  medi* 
ation,  however,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon  for  two  mcmtfas, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was, 
that  before  its  expiration,  the  estates  should  be  assembled,  to 
consult  upon  the  best  means  for  establishing  a  final  peaces  and 
if  any  difficulty  should  arise,  which  they  could  not  themselves 
adjust,  they  agreed  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  and  the  queen  of  England. 

About  this  time,  the  earl  of  Morton  delivered  up  to  lord 
Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  been  long  confined  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven,  for 
which  he  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  As  he  had 
been  indebted  to  this  nobleman,  during  his  own  exile^  for 
protection,  and  had  shared  in  his  hospitality,  the  transaction 
has  been  justiy  stigmatized,  as  ungratefol  and  ungenerous, 
although  the  politician's  usual  plea  of  expediency,  has  been 
used  in  extenuation.  The  unfortunate  earl  was  carried  to 
England,  and  soon  after»  suffered  as  a  rebel  at  York. 

During  the  suspension  of  arms,  news  arrived  in  Scotland, 
of  the  massacre  of  the  protestants  in  France,  a  deed  of  unpar- 
alleled infamy,  whetiier  the  coed  deliberate  villany  with  which 
the  plot  was  laid,  the  dissimulation  with  which  it  was  carried 
forward,  or  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  perpetrated  be  con- 
sidered. Seventy  thousand  persons  were  murdered  in  one 
week.  In  eveiy  town  and  city  of  the  kingdom,  assassins  were 
let  loose  upon  their  unoffending  fellow-subjects,  the  streets  in 
Paris  literally  ran  with  blood  for  several  days,  and  the  mon- 
arch with  his  courtiers,  from  the  windows  of  his  palace,  en- 

•  Bannatynu's  Jourmd,  333,  361.    f  Spottiswood,  2(>2.  '{  MelTille,  S84. 
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joyed  the  inhuman  spectacle,  while  he  amused  himsolf  with 
firing  upon  the  miserable  wretches,  who  sought  shelter  at  his 
merciless  gates.*  The  virtuous  and  brave  Coligni,  and  al* 
most  all  the  most  estimable  characters  in  France  were  among 
the  victims,  who  had  been. allured  to  court  by  the  most  per- 
fidious promises,  and  feU  the  martyrs  at  once  of  their  religion, 
and  of  their  unsuspecting  integrity.  Day  after  day,  brought 
frerii  details  of  bloodsheds  and  treachery  to  Scotland,  and.  as 
a  number  of  the  Scottish  leaders  .were  acquainted  personally 
with  the  chie&  of  the  French  protestants,  the  sensation  was 
deep  and  powerfuL  But  the  blow  struck  at  the  Reformed 
body,  inspired  the  whole  people  with  rage,  terror,  and  abhor- 
rence, while  the  pulpits  resounded  with  denunciations  of  wrath 
against  the  enemies  of  God,  and  his  holy  evangel.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  unfortunately  for  the  prospects  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  as  it  annihilated  the  French  interest  in 
Scotland,  and  rendered  those  of  her  adherents  who  were  pro- 
testants, heartless  in  the  cause  of  a  princess,  professing  a  re- 
ligion which  could  authorize  such  horrible  atrocities,  and  give 
its  sanction  to  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
while  it  directed  all  eyes  towards  Elizabeth  and  England,  as 
the  bulwarks  of  the  protestant  faith. 

At  this  juncture,  the  r^ent  came  to  Leith,  and  used  his  most 
anxious  endeavours  to  effect  a  general  pacification,  to  which 
Sir  William  Kirkaldy,  and  those  with  him  in  the  castle,  did 
not  appear  averse,  only  they  wished  for  security  for  themselves 
and  their  estates,  and  indemnification  for  the  loss  they  had 
sustiuned  in  the  course  of  the  war;  [also,  that  the  castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Blackness,  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  persons  not  inimical  to  their  party.]  Articles  to  this  effect 
were  proposed  to  the  regent  and  council,f  besides  which, 
Kirkaldy  claimed  for  himself,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  should 
resign  the  superiority  of  the  lands  of  Orange,  and  that  they 
should  in  fiiture,  hold  of  the  king.  The  regept,  who  sin- 
cerely desired  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  afflicted  country,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the  English  court, 

•  SuU/i  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Edin.  Edit.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  Sis. 
Bannatyne'iB  Journal,  p.  388. 
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Witt  indiMd  to  agree  to  thesB  cottdiiioiii»*  but  Mortoki,  who 
wes  under  ike  iofluenoe  of  Englanil^  mid  who  dreaded  the 
svperior  abUitiefl  of  Maidaadi  affiictcd  to  connder  tlie  terms 
as  txM>  Ugh,  and  his  party  bong  the  more  poEweifiil  in  the 
eoimdl^  the  r^^ent  was  ofer^iuled^  and  the  pnqpiosals  were 
rejeoted;  the  trace  was,  howeyer,  extended  to  die  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary.f  The  r^^t,  finding  his  pioiis  endeafoan  thwarted^ 
worn  out  with  the  yeKittlons  and  cares  of  pablic  Hfe^  retorned 
to  Stirling,  where  he  died,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  a 
broken  heart,  Oofeober  Mth.  He  waa  a  man,  respected  and 
belo?ed  by  both  parties,  of  mild  conciliating  manners^  and  ot 
undoubted  integrity,  but  he  wanted  that  commanding  energy 
of  mind,  necessary  for  the  rukr  of  a  fierce  people  in  turbul- 
ent times,  and  during  his  regency,  was  able  to  eflBsct  nothing 
of  any  importance.  J*  A* 
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